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i 

^OO  imperfed  are  all  the  accounts  of  America 
^  k3  hitherto  publifhed,  even  by  thofe  who  once 
<^  exclufively  polTelTed  the  befl  means  of  information, 

that  from  them  very  little  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
^try  can  be  acquired.  Europeans  have  been  the  fole 
r^  writers  of  American  Geography,  and  have  too  often 

fuffered  fancy  to  fupply  the  place  of  fa6ts,  and  thus 

have  led  their  readers  into  errors,  while  they  pro- 
"^fefied  to  aim  at  removing  their  ignorance.  But 
rvfmce  the  United  State  have  become  an  independent 
^nation,   and  have   rifen  into  Empire,  it  i^'ould  be 

reproachful  for  them  to  fuffer  this  ignorance  to 
9  continue  -,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  have  a  right 
f  now' to  exped  authentic  information.  To  furnifh 
j  this  has  been  the  defign  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
^ lowing  work;  but  he  does  not  px-etend  that  this 
^  defign  is  compleated,  nor  will  the  judicious  and 
A  A  2  candid 
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candid  expeft  it,  when  they  confider  that  he  has 
trodden,  comparatively,  an  uiibeaten  path — that  he 
has  had  to  colled:  a  vail  variety  of  materials-^that 
thefe  have  been  widely  fcattered — and  that  he  could 
derive  but  little  affiftance  from  books  already  pub- 
lifhed.  Four  years  have  been  employed  in  this 
v/ork,  during  which  period,  the  Author  has  vifited 
the  feveral  flates  in  the  Union,  and  maintained  an 
exteniive  correfpondence  with  men  of  Science  ;  and 
in  every  inftance  has  endeavoured  to  derive  his  in- 
formation from  the  moft  authentic  fources :  he  has 
alfo  fubmitted  his  manufcripts  to  the  infpedion  of 
Gentlemen  in  the  flates  which  they  particularly 
defcribed,  for  their  corredrion.  It  is  poffible,  not- 
withflianding,  and  indeed  very  probable,-  that  inac- 
curacies may  have  crept  in  5  but  he  hopes  there  are 
none  of  any  great  importance,  and  that  fuch  as  may 
be  obferved,  will  not  be  made  the  fubjed  of  fewtre 
cenfure,  but  afcribed  to  fome  pardonable  caufe.  He 
flatters  himfelf,  however,  that  the  work  now  offered 
to  the  public,  will  be  found  to  be  as  accurate,  com- 
pleat,  and  impartial,  as  the  prefent  flate  of  American 
Geography  and  Hiflory  could  furniih.  After  all, 
like  the  nation  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  but  an  in- 
fant, and  as  fuch  folicits  the  foftering  care  of  the 
country  it  defcribes ;  it  will  grow  and  improve  as 
the  nation  advances  towards  maturity,  and  the  Au- 
9  tiior 
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thor  will  gratefaily  acknowledge  every  friendly  com- 
munication v/hich  w*ill  tend  to  make  it  perfed:. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  work,  he  has  aimed  at 
utility  rather  than  originality,  and  of  courfe,  when 
he  has  met  with  publications  fuited  to  his  purpofe, 
he  has  made  a  free  ufe  of  them ;  and  he  thinks  it 
proper  here  to  obferve,  that,  to  avoid  unnecefTary 
trouble,  he  has  frequently  ufed  th^  words  as  w^^ll  as 
the  ideas  of  the  v/riters,  although  the  reader  has  not 
been  particularly  apprized  of  it. 

For  the  Author  diftindly  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations he  is  under  to  many  citizens  of  thefe  llates, 
as  well  as  to  fome  foreigners  of  diftindtion,  reiidents 
among  us,  would  fwell  this  preface  to  an  im^proper 
lengthy  he  cannot  forbear,  hov.ev-r,  to  expreis  his 
peculiar  obligation  to  Sbenezer  Hazard,  Es-^^ 
Poll-Maflier-Gcneral  of  the  United  States,  for  per- 
mlffion  of  free  accefs  to  his  very  large  and  valuable 
ColleUion  of  papers,  from  which  he  has  derived 
much  of  his  hiftorical  information.  I'liis  coiieil"ion 
has  been  made  v/ith  unwearied  care  and  nnnuce  ex- 
aclnefs;  and  the  papers,  which  are  of  unqueftion 2  ble 
authenticity,  are  the  beft,  and  moit  complece  depn^ 
fitum  of  fadis  relating  to  the  hiflioiy  «..f  America  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  tliat  is  to  be  foana  m  die  \}iij.q6. 
States.  The  Author's  acknowledgments  are  iiice- 
A3  .  ^i£^ 
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wile  efpecially  due  to  Captain  Thomas  Hutchins, 
Geographer-General  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
particular  friendfliip  and  affiftance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  Maps  could  be 
introduced  into  the  work;  but  the  Author  hopes  to 
be  enabled  to  increafe  the  number  in  future  Editions. 
The  Map  of  the  Southern  States,  was  compiled 
from  original  and  authentic  documents,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Purcell,  of  Cbarlefto?i,  South  Carolina,  a 
Gentleman  fully  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  is 
the  mofl  accurate  yet  publifhed  refpeding  that 
country,  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale.  The  Map  of  the 
Northern  States  was  compiled  principally  by  the 
Engraver,  from  the  beft  Maps  that  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  it  was  chiefly  deligned  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  relative  fituation,  and  comparative  ex- 
tent of  the  feveral  flates  and  countries  comprehended 
within  its  limits. 

Indian  names  of  rivers,  &c.  are  fpelled  as  they 
are  pronounced,  for  the  fake  of  expunging  fuper- 
fluous  letters,  and  preventing  perfons  unacquainted 
with  the  names  from  miftaking  their  true  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  meridian  which  pafTes  through  Philadelphia 
is  fixed,  In  this  work>  as  the  firil,  becaufe  of  the 

fize. 
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iize,  the  beauty,  the  improvements,  and  the  cen- 
tral fituation  of  that  city. 

The  Abridgement  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
is  added  with  a  view  to  accommodate  Schools  and 
private  FamiHes.  Every  citizen  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  geography  of  his  own 
country,  and  to  have  fome  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  as  many  of  them  cannot  af- 
ford the  time  and  expence  necelTary  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Globe^ 
this  book  offers  them  fuch  information  as  their  litu- 
ation  in  life  may  require;  and  while  it  is  calculated 
early  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  Youth  with  an  idea 
of  the  fuperior  importance  of  their  own  country, 
as  well  as  to  attach  them  to  its  interefls,  it  fur- 
nifhes  a  fmiplified  account  of  other  countries,  cal- 
culated to  their  capacities,  and  will  ferve  as  an  intro- 
dudion  to  their  future  improvement  in  Geography. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Of   astronomical   GEOGRAPHY. 


A  COMPLETE  knowledge  of  Geography,  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out fome  acquaintance  with  Alhonomy.  This  Compendium, 
therefore,  will  be  introduced  with  a  ihort  account  of  that  Science. 

Aiironomy  *  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  their  motions, 
times,  diftances  and  magnitudes.  The  regularity  and  beauty  of  thefe, 
and  the  harmonious  order  in  which  they  move,  Ibew  that  their  Creator 
and  Preferver  poffefles  infinite  wifdom  and  power. 

Aftronomy  was  firft  attended  to  by  the  Shepherds,  on  the  bea'.itiful  plains 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  Their  employment  led  them  to  contemplate  the 
itars.  While  their  flocks,  in  the  lilence  of  the  evening,  v.ere  enjoying 
fweet  repofe,  the  fpangled  fky  would  naturally  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Shepherds.  The  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  afforded  them 
amufement,  and  at' the  fame  time  affifted  them  in  travelling  in  the  night. 
A  ilar  guided  the  Shepherds  to  the  manger  where  our  blelied  Saviour 
was  born.  By  the  aid  of  a  lively  im.agination,  they  diflributed  the  ftars 
into  a  number  of  conftellations  or  companies,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  animals  which  they  reprefented. 

Of  the  Planets, '\  Thefun  isfurroundedvvith  fevenfpherical,  opaque  bodies, 
called  Pla?2eis  or  wandering  rtars,  which  revolve  about  him  as  tiieir  centre  at 
different  diifances,  and  in  different  periods,   as  exhibited  in  the  foUowing- 

TABLE. 


Sun  and 

Diameters 

Diitance  from 

Annual  periods 

Square  miles 

Planets. 

inEng.mil. 

the  Sun. 

round  the  Sun. 

in  furface..^ 

Sun         0 

890,000 

y.     d.     h. 

+ 
1,828,91 1,000,000 

Mercury  5 

3,000 

36,841, 46f? 

0     87  23 

21,236,800 

Venus      5 

9'330 

68,891,486 

0  224  17 

691,361,300 

Earth       Q 

7.970 

95,173,000 

I       0     0 

199,859,860 

Mars        $ 

5,400 

145,014,148 

I    321    17 

62,038,240 

Jupiter    11 

94,000 

494,990,976 

II   314  18 

20,603,970,000 

Saturn     j-, 

78,000 

907,956,130 

29   174     0 

14,102,562,000 

Herfchel          36,000 

1800,000,000 

82     3+     0 

7,577,4<5'6,ooo 

*   From  aftron,  a  Jiar  ;  and  nomos,  the  lanv  or  rule, 
+  Thefe  fquare  miles  are  as  computed  by  ancient  ajironomers. 
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The/ei.'e»  planets  mentioned  in  the  table  are  called  primary  planets ;  for 
befides  thefe  there  are  ten  other  bodies  called  fecondary  planets,  mooits,  or 
I'atellites,  whicli  all  revolve  tound  their  primaries  from  well  to  eaft,  and 
"at  the  fiime  time  are  carried  along  with  them  round  the  fun,  as  follows : 

The  earth  has  one  fatellite,  viz.  the  moon  ])  ,  which  performs  her  re- 
volution in  zgd.  izh.  44.m.  at  the  diftance  of  about  60  femidiameters 
of  the  earth,  or  209,100  miles,  and  is  carried  with  the  earth  round  the 
fun  once  in  a  year. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons ;  Saturn  has  live,  and  is  alfo  encompafled  with  a 
broad  ring.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  is,  to  the  diameter  of  Saturn,  as 
9  to  4,  and  the  fpace  between  the  body  of  Saturn  and  the  ring,  is  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ring. 

The  motion  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  and  alfo  the  motion 
of  the  fatellites  round  their  primaries,  is  called  their  antiual  motmi.  Be- 
fides this  annual  motion,  they  revolve  round  their  own  axes  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  this  is  called  their  diurnal  motion. 

The  lately  dilcovered  planet  Herjckd,  was  firft  obferved  in  1782, by  that 
celebrated  aftronomer  William  Herfchel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  In  Great-Bri- 
tain, it  is  called  Georginm  Sidiis ;  but  in  France  and  America  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  oi  Herjchel,  in  honour  to  its  learned  difcoverer. 

Comets. '\  The  comets  are  large  opaque  bodies,  which  move  in  very  ellip- 
tical orbits  and  in  all  poffible  direftions.  Some  revolve  from  weft  to  eaft  j 
fome  from  eaft  to  weft ;  others  from  fouth  to  north,  or  from  north  to 
fouth.  'ITicir  orbits  have  very  different  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic.  Some 
have  conjeftured,  that  the  comets  were  intended  by  the  All-wife  Creator, 
to  conneft  fyftems,  and  that  each  of  their  feveral  orbits  includes  the  fun, 
and  one  of  the  fixed  ftars.  The  figures  of  the  comets  are  very  different. 
Sojre  of  them  emit  beams  on  all  £des  like  hair,  and  are  called  hairy  comets. 
Others  have  a  long,  fiery,  tranfparent  tail  projecting  from  the  part  which 
is  oppofue  to  the  fun.  Their  magnitudes  alfo  are  different.  Some  ap- 
pear no  bigger  than  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude;  others  larger  than  the 
moon.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  folid  bodies,  and  very  denfe  ;  for  fome 
of  them  in  their  neareft  approach  to  the  fun,  were  heated,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  calculation,  2000  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron ;  a  degree 
of  heat  which  would  viirify,  or  diflipate  any  matter  known  to  us. 

The  number  of  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  is  not  certaioly  known. 
Twenty-one  have  been  feen.  Of  thefe,  the  periods  of  three  only  have  been 
r.fcertained  wjth  accuracy.  One  appeared  in  the  years  1531,  1607,  16S2, 
and  17^8  ;  its  period  is  75  j'ears.  Another  was  feen  in  1532  and  1661. 
The  third  appeared  laft  in  16S0,  whofe  period  being  575  years,  cannot 
be  expecled  to  return  until  the  year  225'5. 

Of  the  Solar-Sjjiem.']  The  feven  planets,  with  their  ten  fatellites  and  the 
comets,  conftitute  the  Solar,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the  Copernicihi 
'Syftem,  in  honour  of  Copernicws,  a  native  of  Poland,  who  adopted  the 
Pythagorean  opinion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  publiflied  it  to  the  world 
in  1530.  This  is  now  univerfally  approved  as  the  true  fyftem.  It  has  re- 
ceived great  improvements  from  <Gallileo,  Sir  ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halfey> 
and  other  philofophers  in  aimoft  e\'ery  age. 

Of 
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Of  the  fixed  Stan.'\  The  folar  fyftem  is  furrounded  with  the  fixed 
ftars;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  at  all  times  preferve  the  fame  fituation  in 
regard  to  each  other.  Thefe  ftars,  when  viewed  with  the  beft  telefcopes, 
appear  no  larger  than  points,  which  proves  that  they  are  at  an  immenfe 
diftance  from  us.  Although  their  diftance  is  not  certainly  known,  yet  it 
is  the  general  opinion  of  aftronomers,  that  they  are  at  leaft  ico,cco  times 
farther  from  us,  than  we  are  from  the  fun  ;  and  that  our  fun  viewed  from 
a  fixed  ftar,  would  appear  no  bigger  than  a  ftar  does  to  us.  A  found 
would  not  reach  us  from  Sirius,  or  the  dog-ilar,  which  is  nearer  to  this 
earth  than  any  of  the  iixed  ftars,  in  50,000  years.  A  cannon  ball  flying 
at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in  -yOOjOoo  years. 
Light,  which  is  tranfmitted  from  one  body  to  another  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly,  takes  up  more  time  in  pafling  from  the  fixed  ftars  to  this  earth,  than 
we  do  in  making  a  voyi!ge  to  P^urope;  fo  that  if  all  the  fixed  ftars  were 
novr  ftruck  out  of  exiftence,  they  would  appear  to  us  to  keep  their  fta- 
tions  for  feveral  months  yet  to  come.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  they 
fhould  borrow  their  light  from  the  fun,  as  do  the  planets. 

The  number  of  ftars,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time,  in  the 
upper  hemifphere,  is  not  more  than  a  thoufand.  A  thoufand  more  are  fup- 
poied  to  be  vifible  in  the  lower  hemifphere ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  telef- 
cope,  a  thoufand  more  have  been  difcovered  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number 
of  ftars  are  reckoned  at  3000.  They  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  planets  by 
their  twinkling. 

To  confider  thefe  ftars  defigncd  merely  to  decorate  the  fky,  and  form  a 
rich  and  beautiful  canopy  for  this  earth,  would  be  derogatory  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator.  Aftronomers  therefore,  with  much  reafon,  have 
confidered  the  fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  funs,  attended  with  a  number  of  re- 
volving planets,  which  they  illuminate,  warm  and  cherilli.  If  this  be  true, 
there  are  as  many  fyftems  as  there  are  fixed  ftars.  Thefe  may  alfo  in- 
volve round  one  common  centre,  forming  one  immenfe  fyftem  of  fyftems. 
All  thefe  fyftems,  we  may  conceive,  are  filled  with  inhabitants  fuited  to 
their  refpetftive  climes ;  and  are  fo  many  theatres,  on  which  the  Great 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  difplays  his  infinite  power,  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  Such  a  view  of  the  ftarry  heavens  muft  fill  the  mind  of 
every  beholder,  with  fublime,  magnificent,  and  glorious  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 
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HAVING  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  proceed 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 
The  Earth,  though  called  a  globe,  is  not  perfeftly  round,  but  is  widened 
at  the  equator,  and  flattened  at  the  poles ;  fo  that  its  diameter  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  about  thirty  niiles  longer  than  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
figure  is  an  oblate  fpheroid.  It  moves  round  the  fun  once  in  a  year.  This 
is  called  the  earth's  annual  motion,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  for  the  variety  in  the  feafons. 
The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  190,346,000  miles.  And  fince  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  is  to  its  diameter,  as  355  is  to  113,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth's  orbit  is  597,987,646  nnles.  And  as  the  earth  de- 
B  z  fcrjbes 
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fcribes'this  orbit  in  365  days  and  6  hours,  (or  in  8766  hours,)  it  is  plain 
tllat  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  6?^,2i7  mile:,  every  hour  ;  fo  that  its  velocity 
in  its  orbit  is  at  lead  142  times  as  great  as  the  velccity  of  a  cannon-ball, 
fupponng  the  ball  to  move  through  eight  miles  in  a  minute,  which  it  is 
found  to  do  nearly.  At  (.his  rate  it  would  take  22  years  and  228  days  for 
a  canncm-ball  to  go  from  this  earth  to  the  fun. 

The  earth  is  25,038  miles  in  rircumlerence;  and  by  turning  on  its 
axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ;r)m  weCc  to  eaft,  caufes  a  continual 
fucceffion  of  day  ?nd  night,  acocrc  in.^^  as  either  fide  is  turned  to  or  from 
the  fun  ;  and  occafmns  iin  apparent  moaon  of  the  fun  and  heavenly  bodies 
from  eaft  to  weft.  i'his  is  called  the  earth's  dmrnal,  or  daily  motion,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  on  the  equator  are  carried  1040  miles  every  hour. 

Hiat  the  earth  is  round  like  a  globe  is  evident :  Firfi,  From  its  having 
been  circumnavigated,  or  failed  round  by  Magellan,  bir  Francis  Drake, 
Lord  Anfon,  Captain  Cook  and  others  *.  Secondly,  From  its  fhadow 
in  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  which  ihadow  is  bounded  by  a  circular  line. 

As  the  earth  is  roimd  and  habitable  on  all  fides,  it  will  doubtlefs  appear 
flrangc,  that  perfons  can  ftand  direftly  oppofite  to  us  on  the  under  fide. 

*  Magellan  failed  from  Sen:ille  in  Spain,  under  the  an/bices  of  Charles  V. 
icth  of  Aug!  f,  15:19;  ^Tid  having  difco'vered  the  Magellanic  Streigkts  in 
SoNth  America,  he  crojjedthe  Pacific  Ocean,  and  arrived  at  the  Philippine  IfiaJids 
nvhere  he  nxias  poifoned.  His  Jhip  returned  by  -way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Uh  September  1522. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  failed  from  Plymouth,  i  yh  December  1577 — entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  fieering  round  America ^  returned  No-uember  ^d,  1580, 
He  n.vas  a  man  of  great  generoftty.  The  bcoty  ivhich  he  took,  and  enjen  the 
avedges  of  gold  gi-x^en  him  in  return  for  his  prefents  to  Indian  chiefs,  he  di'vided 
in  jiift  proportional  fkares  ivith  the  conwion  Jailors. 

Thomas  Cavendifli  failed  from  Plymouth,  luith  tivo  fnalljhips,  the  \fi  of 
An^nfi,  I  c86 — paffcd  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan — took  many  rich  prizes 
along  the  coafis  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  a7id  near  California  poffeffed  hi?njelf  of  the 
St.  Annan  Acapidco  flyip,  ijAth  a  cargo  of  immcnfe  'value.  He  completed  the 
circifmna-vigction  cf  the  globe  the  c^th  ofSeptembir,   i  588. 

Betnxccn  the  years  15:18  and  1626,  Oliver  de  Nort,  of  Utrecht,  James 
Mahu,  George  SpiJlenberger,  a  Fleming,  William  Schouten,  a  Hollander, 
and  ]a.vncs  the  Hermit,  fucctffi'vely  failed  round  the  globe. 

Lord  Ax\{ox\  failed  in  September,  1 740 — doubled  Cape  Horn  in  a  dangerous 
feafon — loftmoftofhis  men  by  thefcurvy,  and  tvith  only  one  remaining  Jhip,  the 
Centurion,  crnjfcd  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  ivhich  is  i  0,000  miles  over — took 
a  Spnnifh  galleon,  on  her  pajfage  from  Acapidco  to  Manilla,  and  returned  home, 
in  June  I  744. 

Byron — Bouganville,  a   Frenchman — Wallis    and  Carteret,  fuccejfively   \ 
circumna'vigated  the  globe,   bettveen  the  years  1 7  64  and  1769. 

Captain  Cook,  in  the  fi-'ip  En  deavoitr,  failed  from  Plymouth  the  tSth  of  ' 
Auguji,  1768,  and  after  a  mofi  fatisfadory  -voyage,  returned  th,e  izthofjune,   \ 
1771.     Hefet  out  on  a  fecond  voyage  the  i  \th  of  February,  l-jl^ — made  matiy 
important  difcoveries ,  and  'was  killed  on  the  ifiand  of  Onuhyhee  by  the  natives, 
the  i\th  of  February,  1779.     His  Jhips  under  the  command  of  Captain  Clerk, 
returned  the  i6thofQdober,  1780. 

Eut 
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But  this  will  eafily,  be  conceived,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  earth  attrads 
all  bodies,  on  or  near  its  furface,  towards  its  centre  equally  on  all  fides. 
If  fo,  the  people  who  are  oppofite  to  us  ftand  jull  as  firm  as  we  do. 

It  is  now  ren  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  now  think  we  are  Hand- 
ing upright  on  the  upper  part  of  the  earth.  We  fhall  think  the  fame  at 
ten  o'clock  this  evening,  when  the  earth  fhall  have  turned  half  round,  be- 
caufe  we  (hall  then  perceive  no  difference  of  pofture.  We  Ihall  then  be 
exaftly  in  the  pofition  of  thofe  perfons  who  now  fiand  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  earth.  Since  they  are  as  firongly  attracted  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth  as  we  are,  they  can  be  in  no  more  danger  of  failing  downward, 
than  we  are  at  prefent  of  falling  upward. 
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AN  artificial  globe  is  a  round  body,  uhofe  furface  is  every  where 
equally  remote  from  the  centre  ;  and  on  which  the  external  form 
of  our  habitable  world  is  rcprcfented,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  and 
water  are  defcribed  in  their  natural  order,  form,  diitance  and  fituation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  fituation  of  places  on  the  globe,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  circumfcribed  by  fe\eril  imaginary  circles.  Each  circle  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ;  each  degree  is  divided  into 
60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  feconds. 

Axis  of  the  Earth. '\  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  paffing 
through  its  centre  from  north  to  foutli.  The  extreme  points  of  the  axis 
are  called  the  poles. 

Circles.']  A  circle  pafTing  through  the  centre  of  a  globe,  and  thereby 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hcmifphcn^s,  is  called  a  great  circle. 
Of  thele  there  are  fix, — The  equator,  the  meridian,  the  ecliptic,  the  ho- 
rizon, and  two  colures. 

Circles  dividing  the  fphere  into  unequal  parts,  are  called  fmnll  or  hffer 
circles,  of  which  there  are  four,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

Eq!intor.'\  The  equator  is  that  line  or  circle  which  encompafies  the  mid- 
dle of  the  earth,  dividing  the  northern  half  from  the  fuuthern.  This  line 
is  often  called  the  equinodial,  becaufe,  when  the  iun  appears  therein,  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  this  line 
latitude  is  reckoned. 

Meridian. '\  This  circle  is  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  b]*afs 
ring,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees.  It  palTes  through  the  poles  ot 
the  earth,  and  the  -zenith  and  the  nadir,  croihng  tl'ic  equator  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  globe  into  eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres. 
It  IS  called  meridian  from  the  Latin  meridies,  mid-day  ;  becaufe  when  the 
fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part  of  this  circle  it  is  called  noon,  and  the  day  is 
half  fpent.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  meridians,  which  vary  as  you 
travel  eaft  or  weft.  Geographers  aflfume  one  of  the  meridians  for  the  firft; 
commonly  that  which  pafles  through  the  metropolis  of  their  own  country. 
The  meridian  of  Philadelphia  is  the  firft  for  Americans ;  that  of  London 
for  the  Englifli  j  and  that  of  Paris  for  the  French. 

B  3  Ediptlc^, 
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Eclipticl  The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle,  in  whofe  plane  the  earth  per- 
forms her  annual  revolution  round  the  fun,  or  in  which  the  fun  feems  to 
move  round  tl-,e  earth  once  in  a  year.  This  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic^ 
from  the  word  Eclipfe,  becaufe  no  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  happens, 
but  when  the  nr.oon  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  this  circle.  It  makes  an 
angle  with  the  equator  of  23°  30',  and  interfeds  it  in  two  oppofite  parts 
called  the  eqidnohial  points,  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  either  of  thefe 
points,  he  has  no  declination,  and  fhines  equally  to  both  poles,  and  the 
day  is  then  equal  to  the  night  all  over  the  world.  The  times  when  the 
fun  paffes  through  thefe  points,  are  the  21ft  of  March,  and  the  21ft  of 
September  :  the  former  is  called  the  ^vernal,  the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parrs,  of  thirty  degrees  each, 
called  figns.  'Ihefe  begin  at  the  vernal  interfeftion  of  the  ecliptic  with 
the  equator,  and  are  numbered  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  names  and  charafters 
of  the  figns,  with  the  months  in  which  the  fun  enters  them,  are  as  follows  ; 


Latin  names  of 

Englifh  names. 

Charac- 

Months in  which  the 

the  figns. 

ters. 

fun  enters  them. 

I  Aries 

The  Ram 

cy. 

March 

z  Taurus 

The  Bull 

« 

April 

May 

3  Gemini 

The  Twins 

n 

4  Cancer 

The  Crab 

25 

June 

5  Leo 

The  Lion 

a 

July 

6  Virgo 

The  Virgin 

^ 

Auguft 

7  Libra 

The  Scales 

€^ 

September 

8  Scorpio 

The  Scorpion 

m 

Odober 

9  Sagittarius 

The  Archer 

i 

November 

10  Capricorn  us 

The  Goat 

ys' 

December 

1 1  Aquarius 

The  Water- Bearer 

January 

12  Pifces 

The  Filhes 

X 

February 

Zodiac.']  If  two  circles  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  at  the  diftance 
of  eight  degrees  on  each  fide  of  it,  the  fpace,  or  girdle  included  between 
thefe  two  parallels,  fixteen  degrees  broad,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by 
the  ecliptic,  will  comprehend  within  it  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  and 
is  called  the  Zodiac. 

Horizon.']  The  horizon  is  reprefented  on  the  artificial  globe  by  a  broad 
wooden  circle,  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  There 
are,  geographically  fpeaking,  two  horizons,  the  fenfihle  and  the  rational. 
The  fenfible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  limits  our  profpe<^l ;  where  the 
flcy  and  the  land  or  water  appear  to  meet.  The  rational  or  real  horizon, 
is  a  circle  whofe  plane  pafles  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  dividing  it 
into  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  90 
degrees.  The  four  quartering  points,  viz,,  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth, 
are  called  the  Cflr^V»fl//«>//j.  The  poles  of  the  horizon  are  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir.  Tlie  former  is  the  point  direftly  over  our  heads ;  the 
latter  the  point  direftly  under  our  feet. 

Colures.']  The  colures  are  two  meridian  lines  which  divide  the  globe 
into  four  quarters.     They  are  called  coluresy  to  diftinguilh  them  from 

other 
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tether  meridians.  They  both  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  them  through  the  equinodiial  points  Aries  and  Libra;  the  other 
through  the  folftitial  points  Capricorn  and  Cancer :  The  former  is  called 
the  equinodlial,  the  latter  the  folftitial  cokire. 

Tropics.'^  The  tropics  are  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  at 
the  diftance  of  23°  30'  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  circles  form  the  limits 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun's  declination  from  the  equator.  That  which 
is  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  becaufe  it 
touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  {\gn  Cancer  ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern  hemif- 
phere, is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in 
the  fign  Capricorn.  On  the  21ft  of  June  the  fun  is  in  Cancer,  and  we 
have  the  longeft  day.  On  the  21ft  of  December  the  fun  is  in  Capricorn, 
and  we  have  the  fhorteft  day.  They  are  called  tropics,  from  the  Greek 
word  TREPo,  to  iurnt  becaufe  when  the  fun  arrives  at  them,  he  returns 
again  to  the  equator. 

Folar  Circles.]  The  two  polar  circles  are  defcribed  rouwd  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  at  the  diftance  of  23*  30'.  The  northern  is  called  the  Ardic 
circle,  from  ArSIos,  or  the  bear,  a  conftellation  fituated  near  that  place  in 
the  heavens;  t.\\t  fouthern,  being  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  called  the  An- 
tardic  circle. — The  polar  circles  bound  the  places  where  the  fun  fets  daii}^. 
Beyond  them  the  fun  revolves  v^ithout  fetting. 

Zoties.]  The  tropics  and  polar  circles  divide  the  globe  into  five  parts,  called 
Zo7ies,  or  Belts ;  viz.  One  torrid,  two  temperate,  and   two   frigid  zones. 

The  Torrid  Zone,  47  degrees  broad,  is  bounded  by  the  tropics,  and  divid- 
ed in  the  middle  by  the  equator.  It  is  called  the  torrid  or  burning  zone, 
becaufe  the  fun,  being  always  over  fome  part  of  it,  makes  it  extremely  hot. 

Each  of  the  Temperate  Zones  is  43  degrees  in  breadth.  The  one  which 
lies  between  the  tropic  O^f  Cancer  and  the  arctic  circle,  is  called  the  north 
temperate  zone ;  and  the  other,  lying  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and 
the  antarctic  circle,  is  called  the  fouth  temperate  zone.  The  mildnefs  of 
the  weather  in  thefe  fpaces,  which  are  between  the  extremes  ol  heat  and 
cold,  has  acquired  to  them  the  name  of  temperate  zones. 

The  two  Frigid  Zones,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
thofe  regions,  are  included  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles.  Each 
of  them  is  23°  30'  broad. 

Climates.]  hy  a  number  of  other  circles,  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
the  earth  is  divided  into  climates. 

A  Climate  is  a  tra*5t  of  the  earth's  furfece,  included  between  the  equator 
and  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  between  two  parallels  of  luch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  one,  be  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the 
other.  Within  the  polar  circles,  however,  the  breadth  of  a  circle  is  fuch, 
that  the  length  of  a  day,  or  the  time  of  the  funs  continuance  above  the 
horizon  without  fetting,  is  a  month  longer  in  one  parallel,  as  you  pro- 
ceed northerly,  than  in  the  other. 

Under  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours  long.  The  days 
gradually  increafe  in  length  as  yoa  advance  either  north  or  fouth  from 
die  equator.  The  fpace  between  the  equator,  and  a  parallel  line  drawn 
at  the  diftance  of  8°  25'  where  the  days  are  twelve  hours  and  a  half 
long,  is  called  the  firft  climate;  and  by  conceiving  parallfls  drawn  in 
this  manner,  at  the  increafe  of  every  half  hour,  it  will  be  found  that  thexe 

£  4  are 
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are  twenty-four  climates  between  the  equator  and  each  of  the  polar 
circles.     Forty-eight  in  the  whole. 

Under  the  polar  circles,  the  longeft  day  is  twenty-four  hours.  The  fun, 
when  at  the  tropics,  flcims  the  hori'<icn  without  fetting.  As  you  ad- 
vance from  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the  fun  continues  above  th» 
horizon  for  days,  weeks  and  months,  in  a  conllant  increafe  until  you 
arrive  at  the  poles,  where  the  fun  is  fix  months  above  the  horizon ;  and 
the  whole  year  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  but  one  day  and  one  night. 

There  are  thirty  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In 
the  firll  twenty-four,  between  the  equator  and  each  polar  circle,  the  period 
of  increafe  for  every  climate  is  half  an  hour.  In  the  other  fix,  between 
the  polar  circles  and  either  pole,  the  period  of  increafe  for  each  climate 
is  a  month.  Thefe  climates  continually  decreafe  in  breadth  as  you  pro- 
ceed from  the  equator,  as  may  be  feen  by  attending  to  the  following 
table. 

TABLE. 


Names  of  countries   and  remarkable  places,  fituateJ  in    the 
refpedtive  climates,  north  ot"  the  equator. 


Within  the  firft  climate  He, 

I  The  Co].\  cnaft  in  Africa,  Cayenne  and  Surinam  in  S.  Amer. 

z  AbyiViiiia,  Siam,   Madras,  Darien,  Baibadoes. 

3  Mecca,  Bengal,  Canton,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Gaudelupe. 

4  Egypt,   Delhi,  Canary  Ifles,  E.  Florida,  Havanna- 
:;  G:braltar.  Jerufalcm,  Nanking,  Georgia,  and  Carolinas. 

6  Lifbon,  Madrid,    Afia-Minor,  Virginia,  Marylaijd,  PhiladeU 

7  Rome,  Conftantlnoplc,  Cafpian  Sea,  New-England. 

5  Faris,  Vienna,  Nova-Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Canada* 
9  London,  Flanoeii,  Prague,   Drefden,  Cracow.  ' 

JO  Dublin,  V/au'aw,  Holland,  Hanover,  Labrador. 

ti  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,   Mofcow. 

12  South  Fart  of  Sweden,   Siberia. 

1 3  Orkney  Jfles,  StocIiholr»>. 

14  Bergen  in  Norwv.',  F,;rciib  irgh  in  Ruflia. 
J 5  Hudfon's  Straits. 

16  South  J^art  of  Weil  Greenland. 

17  Drontheini  in  Norway. 

18  Part  of  Finland  in  Ruffia. 

19  Archangel  on  the  White  Sen,  Ruffia. 
2,0   Hccla  in  Iceland. 
1 1  Northern  Parts  rf  Rullia  and  Siberia. 

22  New-Norih-'vVales  in  N.  Americ*. 

23  Davis's  Straits  in  ditto. 

24  Samoieda. 

25  South  Part  of  Lapland. 
z6  Weft  Greenland. 
Z7   Zemhle  Auftrr.lis. 
iS   Zemble  Borealis. 

29  Spiilliergen,  or  E.  Greenland. 

30  Unknown. 

Latitude.]  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  north  or  fouth. 
The  gi4dieft  Jatiiudt  is  that  of  the  poles^  which  are  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the 
rquator.  The 
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The  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  is  always  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  ;  for  to  a  perfon  fituated  on  the  equator,  both  poles  will 
reft  in  the  horizon.  If  you  travel  one,  two  or  more  degrees  north, 
the  north  pole  will  rife  one,  two  or  more  degrees,  and  will  keep  pace  with 
your  diftance  from  the  equator. 

Lcj.'gitude.']  Every  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  its  meridian.  The 
Lorigitvde  of  a  place,  is  the  diftance  of  its  meridian  from  fome  other  fixed 
meridian,  meafured  on  the  equator.  Longitude  is  either  eaft  or  weft.  All 
places  eaft  of  the  fixed  or  firft  meridian,  are  in  eaft  longitude ;  all  weft,  in 
weft  longitude.  On  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  equal  to  fixty 
geographical  miles ;  and  ot  courfe,  a  minute  on  the  equator  is  equal  to  a 
miie.  But  as  all  the  meridians  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  until  at  laft  they  crofs  at  the  poles, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  will  lefien  as  you  go  from  the 
equator  to  either  pole  ;  io  that  in  :Le  fixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  but  thirty  miles,  or  half  as  long  as  a  degree  on  the  equator; 
as  is  evident  from  the  following  table. 

A        TABLE, 

Shewing  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  each 

parallel  of  latitude  from  the  equator. 
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TTie  Atmofphere.']  The  earth  is  furronnded  by  a  thin,  invifible  fluid  ; 
compofed  of  a  mixture  of  faline,  fulphurcous,  watery,  earthy,  and  fpiritu- 
ous  particles,  rifing  to  the  diftance  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  earth's  furface.  This  fluid  is  called  ih?^  atmofphere.  Experiment 
has  Ihewn,  that  this  atmofphere  is  efl^ential  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
It  is  a  necefl"ary  vehicle  of  found ;  and  without  it  few  things  would  be 
vifible,  excepting  thofe  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  in  a  direft  line 
between  the  fun  and  the  eye  :  But  the  rays  of  light,  falling  on  the  par- 
ticles which  compofe  the  atmofphere,  are  thence  refledled  in  every  direc- 
tion; in  this  way  day-light  is  produced,  even  when  the  whole  hemifphere 
is  covered  with  clouds. 

Winds. 1  Wind  is  air  put  in  motion ;  the  fwifter  this  motion,  and  the 
more  denfe  the  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  it  be 
foft  and  gentle,  it  is  called  a  breeze  ;  if  frefli  and  violent,  a  gale ;  if  the 
gale  be  attended  with  rain  and  hail,  it  is  called  a  ftorm.  As  the  air  is  a 
fluid,  its  natural  ftate  is  reft,  which  it  always  endeavours  to  keep,  or  re- 
cover by  an  univerfal  equilibrium  of  all  its  parts.  Whenever,  therefore, 
this  equilibrium  is  deftroyed  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  particular 
parts,  which  renders  it  lighter  in  thofe  parts  than  in  others,  there  necef- 
farily  follows  a  motion  of  all  the  furrounding  air  towards  thefe  rarefi- 
ed parts,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium ;  this  motion  is  called  w/W.  The 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  a  ftorm  has  been  afcertained  by  Philofophers,  and 
found  to  be  about  fixty  miles  an  hour. 

Tides.'\  By  tide  is  meant  the  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  caufe  of  the  tides,  is  the  attraftion  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  The  waters  of  the  immenfe 
ocean,  as  it  were,  forgetful  of  their  natural  reft,  rife  and  roll  in  tides, 
obfequious  to  the  ftrong  attractive  power  of  the  moon,  and  the  weaker' 
influence  of  the  fun.  The  moon  in  one  resolution  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  produces  two  tides  ;  of  courfe  there  are  as  many  ebbs. 
Thefe  tides,  necefl^arily  following  the  moon's  motion,  flow  from  eaft  to 
weft.  This  conftant  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  together  with 
their  faltnefs,  are  wifely  ordained  by  the  Creator  to  preferve  them  from 
putrefaftion. 

Clouds.']  Clouds  are  nothing  but  a  collection  of  vapours,  exhaled  from 
tlie  earth  by  the  attractive  influence  of  the  fun,  fufpended  aloft  in  the  air, 
and  foaring  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  They  are  elevated  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  earth,  according  to  their  denfity,  and  that 
of  the  ai»-. 

Edipfes.']  An  eclipfe  is  a  total  or  partial  privation  of  the  light  of  the  fun 
or  moon.  When  the  moon  pafles  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  the  rays 
of  the  fun  are  in  part  intercepted,  and  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in  eclipfe. 
When  the  earth  intervenes  between  the  fun  and  moon,  the  moon,  having 
no  light  of  her  own,  appears  dark  or  dufey  ;  and,  as  we  fay,  llie  is  eclipfed. 
An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  never  happens  but  at  a  new  moon ;  nor  one  of  the 
moon  but  when  Ihe  is  full. 
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GEOGRAPHY  is  a  fcience  defcribing  the  furface  of  the  earth 
as  dinded  into  land  and  water. 
Geography  is  either  uni'verfal,  as  it  relates  to  the  earth  in  general ; 
or  particular,  as  it  relates  to  any  fmgle  part. 

The  globe  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water,  and  is  therefore 
called  terraqueous.  About  one  fourth  of  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  land; 
the  other  three- fourths  are  water. 

The  common  divifions  of  the  land  and  water  are  as  follow  : 


The  divifions  of  land  are, 

I.  Into  Continents.']^  A  continent 
is  a  large  tract  of  land,  compre- 
hending feveral  countries  and  king- 
doms. Thefe  countries,  &c.  are 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  are 
not  entirely  feparated  by  water. 
There  are  but  two  continents,  the 
eajlern  and  'vjeftern.  The  eaftern 
continent  is  divided  into  Europe, 
Afia  and  Africa ;  the  weftern  into 
North  and  South  America. 

II.  IJlands.']  An  ifiand  is  a  trad 
of  land  entirely  furrounded  by  wa- 
ter ;  as  Rhode  Illand,  Hifpaniola, 
Great-Britain,  Ireland,  New-Zea- 
Jand,  Borneo,  Japan,  &c. 


III.  Pcninfulas.l  A  peninfula  is 
almoit  an  idand,  or  a  traft  of  land 
furrounded  by  water,  excepting  at 
one  narrow  neck ;  as  Bolton,  the 
Morea,  Crira  Tartary,  and  Arabia 


IV, 


The  divifions  of  water  are, 

I.  Into  Oceans.]  An  ocean  is  a 
vaft  collection  of  water,  not  entire- 
ly feparated  by  land,  and  divides  one 
continent  from  the  other.  There 
are  three  great  oceans.  The  At- 
lantic, lying  between  America  and 
Europe,  three  thoufand  miles  wide. 
The  Facific,  lying  between  Afia 
and  America,  ten  thoufand  miles 
over.  The  Indian-Ocean ,  lying  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
three  thoufand  miles  wide. 

II.  Lakes.]  A  lake  is  a  large  col- 
leflion  of  water  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  furrounded  by  land,  Moft 
of  them,  however,  have  a  river  iffu- 
ing  from  them,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean  ;  as  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
Erie,  &c.  A  fmall  coUedlion  of 
water,  furrounded  as  above,  is  called 
a  pond. 

III.  Seas.]  A  fea  or  gulf  is  a 
part  of  the  ocean,  furrounded  by- 
land  excepting  a  narrow  pafs,  called 
a  flrait,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  ocean ;  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic  and  Red  Seas ;  and 
the  gulfs  of  Mexicoj  St.  Lawrence 
and  Venice.  IV. 
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I\^  IJlhmuJfes.]  An  ifthnuis  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  joining  a  pe- 
iiinfula  to  the  main  land  ;  as  the  ilth- 
inus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North 
and  South  America ;  and  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Seuz,  wliich  unites  Afia  and 
Africa. 

V.  Promontories.'^  A  promontory 
is  a  mountain  or  hill  extending 
into  the  fea,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  called  a  cape.  A  point  cf  flat  land 
projefting  far  into  the  fea  islikewife 
called  a  cape ;  as  Cape  Ann,  Cape 
Cod,  Cape  Hatteras. 

VI.  Mmmtabzs^  Milk,  &c.  need 
no  defcription. 


IV.  Straits.  A^  A  ftrait  is  a  nar- 
row paffage  out  of  one  fea  into 
another ;  as  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, joining  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
del,  which  unite  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

V.  Bays.'\  A  bay  is  a  part  of 
the  fea  running  up  into  the  main 
land,  commonly  between  two  capes; 
as  Maffachufetts  Bay,  between  Cape 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod  ;  Delaware 
Bay,  between  Cape  May  and  Cape 
Henlopen]  Chefapeek  Bay,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

VI.  Ri-vers.']  A  river  is  a  con- 
fidcrable  ftream  of  water,  iffuing 
from  one  or  more  fprings,  and 
gliding  into  the  fea.  A  fmall 
ftream  is  called  a  rivulet  or  brook. 

Maps.'\  A  m"*^  is  a  plain  figure  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
or  a  part  of  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  perfpeftive.  On  the  map  of  any 
tvaCl  of  country,  are  delineated  its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  towns,  &c. 
in  their  proper  magnitudes  and  fituations.  The  top  of  a  map  is  always 
north,  the  bottom  fouth,  the  right  fide  eaft,  and  the  left  fide  weft.  From 
the  top  to  the  bottom  arc  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude;  and 
from  fide  to  fide  the  parallels  of  latitude. 


DISCOVERY    of    AMERICA. 

IT  is  believed  by  many,  and  not  without  fome  reafon,  that  America 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  Of  this,  however,  hiftory  aftbrds  no  cer- 
tain evidence.  Whatever  difcoveries  may  have  been  made  in  this  weftern 
world,  by  Madoc  Gwinneth,  the  Carthaginians  and  others,  are  loft  to 
mankind.  The  eaftern  continent  was  the  only  theatre  of  hiftory  from  the 
creation  cf  the  world  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  has  defervedly  the  ho- 
nour of  having  firrt  difcovered  America.  From  a  long  and  clofe  applica- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  geography  and  navigation,  for  which  his  genius  was 
naturally  inclined,  Columbus  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth,  much  fuperior  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Jived.  In  order  that  the  terraqueous  globe  might  be  properly  balanced, 
and  the  lands  and  feas  proportioned  to  each  other,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
that  another  continent  was  neceffary.  Other  reafons  induced  him  to  beljeve 
that  this  continent  was  connected  with  the  Eaft  Indies. 

As  early  as  the  year  1474.  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory  to 
faul,  a  phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography. 


He 
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He  warmly  approved  it,  fuggefted  feveral  fafts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and 
encouraged  Columbus  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  promifed 
fo  much  benefit  to  the  world. 

Having  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  with  refpecl  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  he 
became  impatient  to  reduce  it  to  praftice.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this, 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  European  powers.  Accordingly 
he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  making  his  native  country 
the  firft  tender  of  his  fervices.  They  rejeded  his  propofal,  as  the  dream 
of  a  chimerical  projeftor.  He  next  applied  to  John  11.  king  of  Portugal, 
a  monarch  of  an  encerprifing  genius,  and  no  incompetent  judge  of  naval 
affairs.  The  king  liftened  to  him  in  the  motl:  gracious  m.anner,  and 
referred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  a  num.ber  of  eminent  cofmogra- 
phers,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult  in_  matters  of  this  kind. 
Thefe  men,  from  mean  and  interefted  views,  ftarted  innumerable  objedions, 
and  aflced  many  captious  queftions,  on  purpofe  to  betray  Columbus  into  a 
full  explanation  of  his  A'ftem.  Having  done  this,  they  advifed  the  king 
to  difpatch  a  veffel,  fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery, 
by  following  exaftly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  had  pointed  out.  John, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  lentiments  becoming  a  monarch,  meanly 
adopted' their  perfidious  couniel. 

Upon  difcovering  this  diflionourable  tranfaftion,  Columbus,  with  an 
indignation  natural  to  a  noble  and  ingenious  mind,  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  in  1484. 

Here  he  prefented  his  fchem.e,  in  perfon,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who 
at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon.  They 
injudicioufly  fubmitted  it  to  the  examination  of  unfl:i]ful  judges,  who,  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  theory,  rejeded 
it  as  abfurd,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim  under  which  the  unenterprifing, 
in  every  age,  Ihelter  themfelves,  "  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon, 
"  to  fuppofe  that  he  alone  poffeiTes  knowledge,  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
♦'  mankind  united."  They  maintained,  likewife,  that  if  there  were  really 
any  fuch  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  woald  not  have  remained 
fo  long  concealed;  nor  would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory  of  this  difcovery  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus,  who  had  experienced  the  uncertain  illue  of  ap- 
plications to  kings,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  fending  into  England  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  to 
negociate  the  matter  with  Henry  Vil.  On  his  voyage  to  England,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of  every  thing,  and  detained 
him  a  prifoner  feveral  years.  At  length  he  made  his  cfcape,  and  arrived  at 
London  in  extreme  indigence,  whert  he  employed  iiimfelf  fome  time  in  fell- 
ing maps.  With  his  gains  he  purchafed  a  decent  drefs ;  and  in  perfon  pre- 
fented to  the  king  the  propofals  which  his  brother  had  entruftcd  to  his 
management.  Notwithitanding  Henry's  excefiive  caution  and  parfimony, 
he  received  the  propofals  of  Columbus  with  more  approbation  than  any 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  been  prefented. 

After  feveral  unfuccefsful  applications  to  other  European  powers  of 
lefs  note,  he  was  induced,  by  the  intreaty  and  interpofition  of  Perez,  a  man 
of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  fome  credit  with  queen  Ifabella,  to  apply 

again 
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again  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  application,  ?fter  much  warm  debate 
and  feveral  mortifving  repulfes,  proved  fuccefsful ;  not,  however,  with- 
out the  moft  vigorous  and  perfevering  exertions  ot'Quintanilla  and  San- 
tangel,  two  vigilant  and  difcerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  whofe  meritori- 
ous zeal  in  promoting  this  grand  defign,  entitles  their  names  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  hiftory.  It  was,  however,  to  queen  Ifabella,  the  munifi- 
cent Patronefs  of  his  noble  and  generous  defigits,  that  Columbus  ultimately 
owed  his  fucccfs. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  afliftance  of  the  court,  a  fquadron  of  three 
fmall  veffels  was  fitted  out,  vidualled  for  twelve  months,  and  furniflied 
with  ninety  nicn.  The  whole  expence  did  not  exceed  ^^.4000,  Of  this 
fquadron  Columbus  was  appointed  admiral. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1492,  he  left  Spain  in  the  prcfence  of  a  crowd 
of  fpec^ators,  who  united  their  funplications  to  Heaven  for  his  fuccefs.  He 
fleered  direftly  for  the  Canary  lilands,  wliere  he  arrived  and  refitted,  as 
well  as  he  could,  his  crazy  and  ill  appointed  fleet.  Hence  he  failed,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  a  due  weftern  courfe  into  an  unknown  ocean. 

Columbus  now  found  a  thoufand  unforefeen  hardfnips  to  encounter, 
which  demanded  all  his  judgment,  fortitude  and  addrefs  to  furmount.  Be- 
fides  the  difficulties,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he 
had  to  ftruggle  with  thofe  which  arofe  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command.  On  the  1 4th  of  September  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  to  find  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compafs,  did  not  point  ex- 
aflly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  toward  the  weft;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
this  variation  increafed.  This  new  phenomenon  filled  the  companions  of 
Columbus  with  terror.  Nature  itfelf  feemed  to  have  fuftained  a  change; 
and  the  only  guide  they  had  left,  to  point  them  to  a  fafe  retreat  from  an 
unbounded  and  tracklefs  ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with 
no  lefs  quicknefs  than  ingenuity,  aiiigned  a  reafon  for  this  appearance, 
which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them, 
that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their  murmurs. 

The  failors,  always  difcontented,  and  alarmed  at  their  diftance  from 
land,  feveral  times  mutinied,  threatened  once  to  throw  their  admiral  over- 
board, and  repeatedly  infilled  on  his  returning.  Columbus,  on  thefe  try- 
ing occafions,  difplayed  all  that  cool  deliberation,  prudence,  foothing  ad- 
drefs and  firmnefs,  which  were  neceffary  for  a  perfon  engaged  in  a  difco- 
very,  the  mofl;  interefting  to  the  world  of  any  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

It  was  on  the  i  ith  of  Odober,  1492,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that 
Columbus,  from  the  fore-caltle,  defcried  a  light.  At  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, Roderic  Triana  difcovered  land.  The  joyful  tidings  were  quickly 
communicated  to  the  other  fiiips.  The  morning  light  confirmed  the  report; 
and  the  feveral  crews  immediately  began  Ts  Denm,  as  a  hvmn  of  thankf- 
giving  to  God,  and  mingled  their  praifes  with  tears  of  joy,  and  rranfports 
of  congratulation.  Columbus,  richly  drefled,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  was  the  firft  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  Ne'^v  World  which  he  had 
difcovered.  The  ifland  on  which  he  thus  firft  landed,  he  called  St.  Sal- 
vador. It  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  illands,  known  bv  the  name  of 
the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  Ifles.  He  afterwards  touched  at  feveral  of  the 
iflands  in  the  fanje  clufter,  enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which  he 
5  thought 
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thought  was  the  only  objeft  of  commerce  worth  his  attention.  In  fleering 
fouthward  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  abounding  in 
all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people. 

On  his  return  he  was  overtaken  with  a  ftorm,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  his  fhips  and  their  crews.  At  a  crifis  when  all  was  given  up  for 
loft,  Columbus  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and 
to  write  upon  parchment  a  fhort  account  of  his  voyage.  This  he  wrapped 
in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight 
calk,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might 
preferve  a  depofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world.  He  arrived  at 
Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  had  failed  the  year  before,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493.  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  acclamations  which  the 
populace  are  ever  ready  to  beftow  on  great  and  glorious  charaders ;  and 
the  court  received  him  with  marks  of  the  greateft  rcfpecf. 

In  September  of  this  year,  (1493)  Columbus  failed  upon  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America  ;  during  the  performance  of  which,  he  difcovered  the 
iflands  of  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Gaudelupe,  Montferrat,  Antigua,  Porta 
Rico  and  Jamaica  ;  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1496. 

In  1498  he  failed  a  third  time  for  America  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  Auguft 
difcovered  the  Continent.  He  then  coalted  along  weftward,  making 
other  difcoveries  for  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  croffed 
over  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  was  feized  by  a  new  Spanifh  Governor,  and 
fent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502  Columbus  made  his  fourth  voyage  to  Hifpaniola;  thence  he 
went  over  to  the  Continent — difcovered  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  thence 
failed  along  the  main  fhore  eafterly  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
Veragua,  Porto  Bello  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiving  thofe 
golden  advantages  v^hich  they  had  promifed,  and  loll  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  gratitude,  fuffered  their  efteem  and  admiration  of  Columbus 
to  degenerate  into  ignoble  envy. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perfecutions 
of  his  enemies.  Queen  Ifabella,  his  friend  and  patronefs,  was  no  longer 
alive  to  afford  him  relief.  He  fought  redrefs  from  Ferdinand,  but  in  vain. 
Difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  ferved  with 
fo  much  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaufted  with  hardihips,  and  broken  with 
the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  aftive 
and  ufeful  life  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the  ^qth  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  fuited  to  the  magnanimity 
which  diftinguifhed  his  charafter,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming 
that  fupreme  refpeft  for  religion  which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence  of 
his  life.  He  was  grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  circumfpeCt 
in  his  words  and  aftions,  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  exemplarv  in  all 
the  duties  of  his  religion,  '1  he  courts  of  Spain  were  fo  juft  to  his  memory, 
notwithftanding  their  ingratitude  towards  him  during  his  life,  that  they 
buried  him  magnificently  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  ereded  a  tomb 
over  him  with  this  infcription, 

Columbus  has  given  a  New  World 

To  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

Among 
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Among  other  adventurers  to  the  New  World  in  purfuit  of  Gold,  was 
Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  Ferdinand  had  ap- 
pointed to  draw  fea  charts,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  chief 
pilot.  This  man  accompanied  Ojeda,  an  enterprizing  Spanifh  adventur- 
er, to  America;  and  having  with  much  art,  and  fome  degree  of  elegance, 
drawn  up  an  amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  he  publiflied  it  to  the  world. 
It  circulated  rapidly,  and  v.'as  read  with  admiration.  In  his  narrative  he 
had  iniinuated  that  the  glory  of  having  rirll  difcovered  the  continent  in 
the  New  World,  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in  part  believed,  and  the 
country  began  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  its  fuppofed  firft  difcovcrer. 
■"i  he  unaccountable  caprice  of  mankind  has  perpetuated  the  error;  fo  that 
now,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  nations,  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe 
is  called  America.  The  name  of  Americus  has  fupplanted  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  mankind  are  left  to  regret  an  aft  of  injuitice,  which,  having 
been  fanclioned  by  time,  they  can  never  redrefs. 
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BOUNDARIES     and     EXTENT. 

THE  Continent  of  America,  of  the  difcovery  of  which  a  ruccin(5t 
account  has  juft  been  given,  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Continent  in  latitude  56®  fouth,  to  the  north  pole  ;  and 
fpreads  between  the  40th  degree  eaft,  and  the  1 00th  degree  weft  longi- 
tude from  Philadelphia.  It  is  nearly  ten  thoufand  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  its  mean  breadth  has  never  been  afcertained.  This  ex- 
tenfive  continent  lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft,  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  eaft.  It  is  faid  to  contain  upwards  of  14,000,000  fquare 
miles. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produ8.ions.'\  In  regard  to  each  of  thefe,  America  has 
all  the  varieties  which  the  earth  affords.  It  ftretches  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  live  zones,  and  feels  the  heat  and  cold  of  two  fummers  and 
two  winters  in  e^ery  year.  Moft  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  the  eaftcrn  continent  affords,  are  found  here ;  and  many 
that  are  peculiar  to  America. 

Rivers. ^  This  continent  is  watered  by  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  principal  of  thefe,  are  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Amazon  and 
Oronoke  in  South  America — The  Miffiffippi  and. St.  Lawrence  in  North- 
America. 

Gulfs.'\  The  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Mexico,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  and  opening  to  the  eaft,  is  conjedured  by 
fome,  to  have  been  formerly  land  ;  and  that  the  conftant  attrition  of  the 
waters  of  the  Golf  Stream,  has  worn  it  to  its  prefent  form.  The  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  faid  to  be  many  yards  higher,  than  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Gulf  Slrea?n.'\  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  remarkable  current  in  the  Ocean, 
of  a  circular  form,  beginning  on  thecoaft  of  Africa,  in  the  climates  where 

the 
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ihe  tfade  winds  blow  wefterly,  thence  running  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  arid 
between  the  Ifiands  of  Cuba  and  South  America  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
from  which  it  fisds  a  pafTage  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  runs  north-eafterly  along  the  American  coaft  to  Newfoundland;  thence 
to  the  European  coail,  and  along  the  coaft  foutherly  till  it  meets  the  trade 
winds.  It  is  about  75  miles  from  the  Ihores  of  the  fouthern  ftates.  The. 
idiftance  increafes  as  you  proceed  northward.  The  width  of  the  ftream  is 
about  40  or  50  miles,  widening  toward  the  north,  and  its  common  rapi- 
dity three  miles  an  hour.— A  north-ealt  wind  narrows  the  ftream,  renders  it 
more  rapid,  and  drives  it  nearer  the  coaft;  north-weft  and  weft  winds  have 
a  contrary  effed. 

Mojintaitis.'l  The  Jjides  in  South  America,  ftretch  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  4300 
miles.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  moft  elevated  point  in  this  vaft 
chain  of  mountains,  is  20,280  feet;  above  5000  feet  higher  than  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

North  America,  though  an  uneven  country,  has  no  remarTcably  high 
mountains.  The  moft  confiderable,  are  thofe  known  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Allegany  Mountains :  Thefe  ftretch  along  in  many  broken 
tidges  under  different  names,  from  Hudfon's  River  to  Georgia.  The 
Andes  and  the  Allegany  Moimtahis  are  probably  the  fame  range,  interrupted 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  It  hath  been  conjedured  that  the  Weft  India 
illands  were  formerly  united  with  each  other,  and  foi-med  a  part  of  the 
continent,  connefting  North  and  South  America.  Their  prefent  dif^ 
jointed  fituation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  trade  winds. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  produce  a  ftrong  and  continual  current  from 
eaft  to  weftj  which  by  beating  againft  the  continent  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  muft  produce  furprifmg  alterations,  and  may  have  produced  fiich 
^n  effeft  as  has  been  fuppofed. 

Number  of  Inhabitant  s^^  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  there  are  1 60  milHonj 
of  inhabitants  in  America.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  account  is 
exaggerated  at  leaft  one  half.  This  number  is  compofed  of  Indians,  Ne- 
groes, Mulattoes,  and  fome  of  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe. 

Aborigines?^  The  charaderiftical  features  of  the  Indians  of  AmericAy 
are,  a  very  fmall  forehead  covered  with  hair  from  the  extremities  to  the 
middle  of  the  eyebrows.  They  have  little  black  eyes,  a  thin  nofe,  fmaO 
and  bending  towards  the  upper  lip.  The  countenance  broad ;  the  fea- 
tures coarfe,  the  ears  large  and  far  from  the  ftice  ;  their  hair  very  black, 
lank  and  coarfe.  Their  limbs  fmall  but  well  turned;  the  body  tall/ 
ftrait,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  v/ell  proportioned ;  ftrong  and  adive^  but 
not  fitted  for  muqh  labour.  Their  faces  fmooth  and  free  from  beard, 
owing  to  a  cuftom  among  them  of  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots.  Theif 
countenances  at  firft  view  appear  mild  and  innocent,  but  upon  a  critical 
infpeftion,  they  difcover  fomething  wild,  diftruftful  arid  fulien.  They 
are  dextrous  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  fond  of  adorning  themfelves 
with  ftrings  of  beads  and  Ihells  about  their  necks,  and  plates  in  their 
ears  and  nofes.  In  fummer  they  go  almoft  naked ;  but  in  winter  they 
cover  themfelves  with  the  Ikins  of  beafts  taken  in  hunting,  which  is  theJr 
principal  employment.  They  manv  times  torture  their  prifoners  in  the 
'C  moft 
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moft  fliockrng  and  cruel  manner ;  generally  fcalp  them,  and  fometlmes 
broil  and  eat  them.  A  great  part  ot  the  Aborigines  of  America  are  grofs 
idolaters,  and  worfnip  the  fun,  mooi},  and  ftars.  It  is  the  opinion  ot 
many  learned  men,  fupported  by  feveral  well  eilablil'hed  fads,  that  the 
Indians  of  America  are  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  that  they 
came  to  this  continent  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned. 

Society  among  favages  is  extremely  rude.  The  imiprovement  of  the 
talents  which  nature  has  given  them,  is  of  courfe  pvoportitmably  fraall. 
It  is  the  genius  of  a  favage  to  ad  from  the  impulfe  of  prefent  palfion. 
They  have  neither  forefight  nor  difpofition  to  form  complicated  arrange- 
ments with  refpecl:  to  their  future  ccnduCt.  This,  hov/ever,  is  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  any  defeft  in  their  natural  genius,  but  to  their  itate  of  fociety, 
which  affords  few  objeds  for  the  difplay  either  of  their  literary  or  politi- 
cal abilities.  In  all  their  warlike  enterpri/.es  they  are  led  by  perfuafion. 
Their  fociety  allows  of  no  compulfion.  What  civilized  nations  enforc? 
upon  their  fubjecLs  by  coinpulfory  meafures,  they  eiled  by  their  eloquence; 
hence  the  foundation  of  thofe  maflerly  if rokes  of  oratory,  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  their  treaties ;  fome  of  which  equal  the  moft  finifhed 
pieces  that  have  been  produced  by  the  moft  eminent  ancient  or  modern 
orators, 

AaS  a  fpecimen,  take  the  following  from  Mr.  JefFerfon's  notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. '  1  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniffied  more  eminent, 
to  produ<;e  a  fmgle  paffage,  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo 
chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  this  itate.  And,  as  a  telti- 
mony  of  their  talents  in  this  line,  J  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  lirft  ftating 
the  incidents  necelTary  for  underftanding  it.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neigh- 
bouring whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  undertook  to  punifli  this  out- 
jage  in  a  fummary  way.  Col.  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many 
murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much  injured  people,  collected  a  party, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Kadiaway  in  queff  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately 
a  canoe  of  women  ard  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  {ttw  coming 
from  the  oppohte  fhore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpefting  an  hoftile  attack  from 
the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  moment  the  canee  reached  the  fliore,  fmgled  out  their 
objects,  3nd,  at  one  iin^  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be 
the_ family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been  diflinguifted  as  a  i'riend  of  the 
whites.  This  un-vcrthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanha- 
way,  between  the  coUedcd  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Dela- 
wares,  rnd  a  detachment  of  th^  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  de- 
feated, ;ind  fu^>d  t;r  peace,  Logan  however 'difdained  to  be  fecn  among 
the  fuppliantf.  But,  left  the  fmccrity  of  a  treaty  fhould  be  diftrulfcd, 
from  which  i^}  diftinguiflied  a  chief  abfljn ted  himfclf,  he  fent  by  a  meiTen- 
ger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

*•  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
Jiungry,  and  h«  gave  Jum  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  coldaixl  naked,  and 

he 
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ibe  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
Jove  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  pafied,  and  faid, 
*'  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  )0Uj  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  lall  fpring, 
in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked^  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not 
fparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  mv 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  fought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  1  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan? — Not  one." 

Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  they  have  given  us  multiplied 
proofs.  No  people  in  the  world  have  Idgher  notions  of  military  honour 
than  the  Indians.  The  fortitude,  the  calmnefs,  and  even  exultation  which 
they  manifeft  while  under  the  extremeft  torture,  is  in  part  owing  to  their 
favage  infenfibiji  ty,  but  more  to  their  exalted  ideas  of  military  glory,  and 
their  rude  notions  of  future  happinefs,  which  they  believe  they  fha'll  for- 
feit by  the  leaft  manifeftation  of  fear,  or  uneafinefs,  under  their  fuiFerings. 
They  are  fmcere  in  their  friendfhips,  but  bitter  and  determined  in  their 
refentments,  and  often  purfue  their  enemies  feveral  hundred  miles  through 
the  v/oods,  furmounting  every  difficulty,  in  order  to  be  revenged.  In 
their  public  councils  they  obferve  the  greatell  decorum.  Jn  the  foremoft 
rank  fit  the  old  men,  who  are  the  couniellors,  then  the  v/arriors,  and  next 
the  wom.en  and  children.  As  they  keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  women  to  notice  every  thing  that  paffes,  to  imprint  it  on  their  memo- 
ries, and  tell  it  to  their  children.  Tliey  are,  in  Ihort,  the  records  of  the 
council;  and  Vv-ith  fiirprifing  exacinefs,  preferve  the  ftipulaticns  of  trea- 
ties entered  into  a  hundred  years  back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hofpitality 
is  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  civili/ed  nation.  Their  politenefs  in  conver- 
farion  is  even  carried  to  excefs,  fince  it  does  not  allov/  them  to  contradidt 
any  thing  that  is  afierted  in  their  prefence.  In  Ihort  there  appears  to  be 
much  truth  in  Dr.  Franklin's  obfervation,  "  We  call  them  favages,  be- 
caufe  their  manners  differ  from  ours,  v.hich  we  think  the  perfedion  of 
civility  ;  they  think,  the  fame  of  theirs." 

The  firft  peopling  of  America.']  It  has  long  been  a  qiteftion  among  the 
curious,  how  America  was  firft  peopled.  Various  have  been  the  theories 
and  fpeculations  of  ingenious  men  upon  this  fubjeft.  Dr.  Robertfon* 
has  recapitulated  and  canvafied  the  molt  probable  of  thefe  theories,  and 
the  refult  is, 

I.  That  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, which  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  ;  becaufe 
when  America  was  firft  difcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with 
the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  firft  effays  of  the  human  mind  to- 
ward improvement ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  them, 
for  inftance  with  the  plov/,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  their  utility  would 
hiave  been  fo  great  and  obvious,  that  it  is  impolfible  they  fliould  have 
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been  loft.     Therefore  the  anteftors  of  the  firft  fcttlers  in  America  were 
uncivilized  and  unacquainted  with  the  neceffary  arts  of  life. 

II.  America  could  not  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  mof^ 
fouthern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent  >  becr.ufe  none  of  the  rude  tribes 
of  thefe  parts  pofieffed  enterpri'/e,  ingenuity,  or  power  fufficient  to  under- 
take fuch  a  diltant  voyage;  but  more  eijoecially,  bccaufe,  that  in  all  Ame- 
rica there  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  vvild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
v^'arm,  or  temperate  countries  of  the  eallern  continent.  The  firft  care  of 
the  ISpaniards,  Vvhen  they  fettled  in  America,  was  to  lloek  it  with  all  the  ^ 
domeilic  animals  of  Europe.  The  tiril:  fettlers  of  Virginia  aiid  New- 
England,  brought  over  with  them  horfcs,  cattle,  (hcep,  &c.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  the  people  vho  firil  fettled  in  America,  did  not  originate 
from  thofc  countries  where  thefe  animals  abound,  otherwife,  having  been 
accuftomcd  to  their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  them  neceffary  to  th« 
improvement,  and  even  fupnort  of  civil  fociety. 

III.  Since  the  animals  in  the  northern  regions  of  America  correfpond 
with  thofe  found  in  Europe  in  the  fame  latitudes,  while  thofe  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  are  indigenous,  and  widely  different  from  thofe  which  in- 
habit the  correfponding  regions  on  the  eaftern  continent,  it  is  more  thaii. 
probable  that  all  the  original  American  aniinals  were  of  thofe  kinds  which 
inhabit  northern  regions  only,  and  that  the  two  continents,  towards  the 
northern  extremity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  thefe  animals-  might  pafs. 
from  one  to  the  other. 

JV.  It  having  been  eftabiiflied  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoveries  ofCapt, 
Cook  in  his  lail  voyage,  tliat  at  Kawjkatka,  in  about  latitude  66°  north, 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  are  feparated  by  a  ilrait  only  i8  miles 
•wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  fimilar,  and  fre- 
quently pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  from 
thefe  and  other  circumftances  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  Ame- 
rica was  hrft  peopled  from  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Afia.  But  fince  the 
Efquimaux  Indians  are  manifeftiy  a  feparate  fpecies  of  men,  diftinft  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  in  language,  in  difpofition, 
and  in  habits  of  life;  and  in  all  thefe  refpefts  bear  a  near  refemblance  to 
the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians  emi- 
grated from  the  north-vveli:  parts  of  Europe.  Several  circum!>ances  con- 
tinn  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered 
Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  communication  with  that. 
country,  aiter  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  la  ft  century.  Some 
J^^utheran  and  Moravian  miliionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Chriilian  faith,  have  ventured  to  iettle  in  this  frozen  region.  From 
them  we  learn,  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from 
America  but.  by  a  very  narrow  ihait,  if  feparated  at  all;  aiKl  that  the 
Efquimaux  of  America  perfedly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  af- 
peft,  drcfs,  mode  of  living,  and  probably  language,  ''^y  thefe  decifive 
l"a(its,  not  only  the  eonfanguinity  of  the  Efquimaux*  and  Greenlanders  is- 
^•flablifhed,  but  the  poilibility  of  peopling  Amrrica  from  the  north-weft 
parts  of  Europe,  On  the  whole  it  a]5pears  rational  to  conclude,  that  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  foutliera 
limits  of  Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afped,  colour,  &c.  mi- 
grated  from  ihe  avrtli-eall:  pasts  of  Afia;,  and  that  rhc  nations  that  inhabit 
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I.-'ibrador,  Efquimaux,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their  unlikenefs  to 
tlie  reft  of  the  Anierican  nations,  and  their  rtfcmbl;ince  to  the  rorthcru 
Europeans,  came  over  from  the  north-weft  parrs  of  Europe. 

Having  given  a  fumm:;r;r  accoiiiK  of  America  in  general ;  of  its  firft 
difcovery  hyCohmibus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  (ic.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  ri-rft  peoph'ng  this  continent,  we  Ihall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  difcoverv  and  fettlement  of  Nortli  America. 


A  Summary  Accouut  of  the  fivji  Disco^veries  and  Settlements  o/" 
North  America,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order. 

I^JORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
X\  a  period  when  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  Europe.  Maey  of  the  firfi:  adventurers  were  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  and  were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fucli  of 
their  proceedings  as  would  be  interefting  to  poftcrit)'.  'I'hefe  records 
afford  ample  documents  for  American  hillorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on 
the  globe -can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much 
precifion  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ;  particularly  that  part  ot 
fhem  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  on  this 

weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe,  and  infpired  many  with 

1495     the  fpirit  of  enterprize.      As  early  as  1496,  four  years  only  after 

the  firft  difcovery  of  America^  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  obtained 

a  commiffion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover  unknown  lands  ai-.d  annex 

them  to  the  crown.. 

In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  fliips,  carrying  with 
iiim  his  three  fons.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  he 
fell  in  with  the  nojth  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  as 
far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497.]  The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  vo}'age  to  America  with  his 
fon  Seballian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his  fa- 
ther had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavilla,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Ikfore  his  return  he  tra\  erfed  the  coaft 
from  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1502.]  Sebuftian  Cabot  was  tl.is  year  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  on  his 
return  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifiand  to  Henry  VII. 

1 513.]  Iji  the  fpring  of  1913,  John  Ponce  fiiiled  from  Porto  Rico 
northerly,  and  difcovered  the  continent  in  30°  S'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  feafon  when  the  country  around  v.as  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  in  full  bloom.  1  his  circumffance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  Florida,  which,  fx)r  many  years,  was  the  common  name  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516.]  In  I  516,  Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  whereof  was'  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America}  for  almoft  a  century  from  the  time  of  iti! 
difcovery, 
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I  524.]  It  was  not  till  the  year  i  524.  that  France  attempted  difcoveries 
on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizing  neighboursj, 
Francis  I.  who  poflefled  a  great  and  aftive  mind,  fent  John  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine,  to  America,  tor  the  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries.  He 
traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28°  to  50°  north.  In  a  fecond  voyage, 
fome  time  after,  he  was  loft. 

^525-]  The  next  year  Stephen  Gome/.,  the  firft  Spaniard  whocame 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46°  north^ 
in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1534.]  In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direftion  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
v.'as  httcd  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France, -with  defign  to  make  difcoveries' 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier* 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feflival  cf  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
felf  in  about  latitude  48"  30'  norih,  in  the  midft  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  named  St.  Lavv'rence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51°, 
expeding  in  vain  to  find  a  paflage  to  China. 

1535.]  The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  leagues 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France  ;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France. 

154-2.]  In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robewcll,  was  fent  to 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  v/ith  three  Ihips  and  2co  men,  women  and 
children.  They  wintered  liere  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  re- 
turned in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  adven- 
turers failed  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
king  of  France  commifiioned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Cana- 
da, and  other  countries  not  pofTefied  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  We  do  not 
learn,  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commiflion, 
or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during  this 
century. 

1539.]  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  i5'39,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  with  900  men, 

befides  feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  object  the  conqueft  of 

Florida.     On  the  30th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from  whence 

he  travelled  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fea.     Here  he  difcovered  a 

river  a  quarter  of  a  mdle  wide  and   19  fathoms  deep,  on  the  bank 

1542  of  which  he  died  and  was  buried,   May  1542,    aged  42  years. 

1543  Alverdo  his  fucceflbr  built  feren  brigantines,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing embarked    upon  the   river.       In   17   days   he   proceeded 

down  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  15  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largenefs  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  his  embarkation,  he  con- 
cluded its  fource  muft  have  been  at  leaft  400  leagues  above,  fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  muft  have  been  more  than  800 
leagues.  As  he  paffed  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two  mouths 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Thefe  circumftances  led  us  to  conclude,  that 
this  river,  fo  early  difcovered,  was  the  one  which  we  now  call  the  Mif- 

Mppi. 
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"Jan.  6,  154-q.]  This  year  king  Henry'  VII.  granted  a  ponlion  for 
life  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  fervices  he  had- 
rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America. 

1562.]  The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fent  out 
a  fleet  under  the  Gommarid  of  John  Ribait.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Francis 
on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he  difcovered 
and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  ri\er.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  ri\er  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  fouthcrn  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As  he  coafted  north- 
ward he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  he  called  Port  Roval, 
and  failed  up  it  feveral  leagues.  Cn  one  of  the  rivers  he  baih  a  fort 
and  called  it  Charles,  in  v\luch  he  leh  a  colony  under  the  dire(!:ticn  of 
Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's  meafures  excited  a 
1564  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colon)',  he  was  flain.  Two 
years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laud&nier,,  with  three  fnips,  to 
Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at'the  river  Mnj,  on  which  he  built  a  fort, 
and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Carolina. 

In  Auguft,  tliis  year,  Capt.  Ribnlt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time, 
with  a  fleet  of  feven  veffels  to  recruit  the  coljny,  v^'hich,  two  years  before, 
he  had  jeft  under  the  direction  of  the  unfjrtunate  Capt.  Albert, 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  fix  Spanifh  fhips, 
purfued  Ribait  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowering 
him  in  numbers,  cjuelly  mafiacred  him  and  his  whole  company.  Mslen- 
4es,  having  in  this  way  taken  pofiefiion  of  the  country,  built  three  forts, 
and  left  them  garrrfoned  with  1200  foldiers.  Laudonier  and  his  colony 
on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribait,  took  the 
alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

1 567.]  A  fleet  of  three  fhips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  Florida, 
under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  objeft  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  to  difpoffefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida  which 
they  had  cruelly  and  unJMlunably  feized  three  years  before.'  He 
^568  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  P^^^x'il  1568,  and  fcon  after  made 
a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  Cruelty  of  Melendes 
and  his  company  excited  /revenge  in  the  breait  of  Gourges,  and  roufed 
the  unjuftiflable  principle  of  retaliaiion.  He  took  the  forts ;  put  moll  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  fvvord ;  and  having  burned  and  demolifhed  all  their 
fxxtreffes,  returned  to  France,  louring  the  fifty  years  next  after  this 
event,  the  French  entcrprizcd  no  fctilemcnts  in  America. 

1576.]  Capt,  Frobifher  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north  well 
palTage  to  the  Eaft -Indies.  The  firft  land  which  he  rnade  on  the  coaft  was 
a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  92!i'^m  Elizabeth's  i'creJajttL 
In  coafting  nortlierly  he  difcoveied  the  firaits  Vvd";ich  bear  his  name.  He 
profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  palfage  into  the  weftern  ocean  till"  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

1579.]  In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  polTeiTed  by  any  Chriftian  prince,  pro\  ided 
he  would  take  poflefTion  within  fix  years.  With  this  encourage- 
1583  ment  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1583,  an- 
chored in  Conception  Bay.  Afterward  he  difcovered  and  took 
pofTeffion^of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.  In  purfuing.  his 
C  4.  difcoveries 
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difcoverics  he  loft  one  of  his  fhips  on  the  flioals  of  Sablon,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  ftorm  overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  loft, 
and  the  intended  fettlement  was  prevented. 

15S4.]  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  other  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  lands 
not  pofiefied  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter^, 
two  fhips  were  fitted  and  fent  out,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amidas, 
and  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in 
a  harbour  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
t'r.cy,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  poflefllon  of  the  country,  and,  in  honour 
of  their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  Virgifiin.  Till  this  time 
the  country  was  knov/n  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.  After  this 
Virginia  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585.]  The  next  year.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  fliips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in  June. 
Having  Italioned  a  colony  of  m.ore  than  a  hundred  people  at  Roanoke, 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north-eafterly  as  far 
as  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfhips,  and  muft 
have  perilhed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Dralce  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  conquefts 
for  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after.  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits; 
and,  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  perifhed,  he  had  the  raflmefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

1587.]  The  year  following.  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affiftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained. 
He  determined,  however,  to  rifque  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left 
1 1 5  people  at  the  old  fettlernent,  and  reti^rned  to  England. 

This  year  (Aug,  13)  Manteo  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
firft  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
On  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom 
fhe  called  Virginia.  She  was  the  firft  Engliih  child  that  was  born 
in  North  America. 

1590.]  In  the  year  iJQo,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miferably  famiftied  with  hunger,  or 
were  maiTacred  by  the  Indians. 

1602.]  In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32 
perluns,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  difcovered  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elifabeth  jflands,  and  to 
Dover  Clifi.  Elifabeth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their  firft 
fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have  tarried,  failing, 
they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  attempts  to  fet- 
tle this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Englilh, 
from  its  difcovciy  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  1 10  years,  proved  in- 
cttedual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European  nations,  had  been 
fucctfsful.     There  is  no  account  of  there  having  been  one  European 

family^ 
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iamily,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  coaft  from  Florida  to  Green- 
land. 

1603.]  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown,  were  tliis  year  fent  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  two  fmall  veflels,  to  make  difcoveries  in  North  Vir- 
ginia. They  came  upon  the  coaft  which  was  broken  with  a  multitude  of 
iflands,  in  latitude  43°  30'  north.  They  coafted  fouthward  to  Cape  Cod 
Bay  ;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in  latitude  41** 
25',  where  they  went  alhore  and  tarried  feven  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  loaded  one  of  their  veflels  with  firTafras,  and  returned  to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in  fearch  of  the 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  in  1587,  hav- 
ing touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeek 
Bay,  where,  in  a  Ikirmifh  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were 
unfortunately  flain.  The  reft,  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony, 
returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranquility  in  confequence  of 
the  ediit  of  Nantz  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants.  palled  by  Henry  IV. 
(April  159S)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  induced  to  purfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
king  figned  a  patent  in  favor  of  De  Mons,  (160  ;)  of  all  the  country 
from-  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  the  name 
i6o4  oi  Aradia.  The  next  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  coaft  from  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605.]  In  May  i6oj,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
difcovered  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  43°  20',  (variation  11°  15'  weft,)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofes  muft  have  been  Sagadahok  ;  but  from  the 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth  carried 
with  him  to  England  five  of  tJie  natives. 

1606.]  In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,  divided  Virgi- 
nia into  two  colonies.  The  fo/cther?i  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  the  Jirji  colo-ny,  under 
the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company. 
The  northern,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  4jth  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of  thefe 
colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  prevent  dif- 
putes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plant  within  an 
hundred  miles  of  each  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in 
thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft  degrees,  are 
covered  by  both  patents. 

Both  the  London  and  Plym.outh  companies  enterprized  fettlements 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpeftive  grants.  With  what  fuccefs  will  now 
be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  difco- 
vered  Powhatan,  ncnv  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons  in  a  vefiel  of  fifty-five  tons  to  plant  a  co- 
lony in  North  Virginia ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a  Spanilh 
fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 
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jSo-!.]  The  London  company  this  fpring,  fent  Capt.  Cliriftopher  Ncw- 

Aprilz6.\  port  with  three  vefieis  to  South  \irginia.     On  the  26th  of  April 

he  entered  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave  to  the  molt 

fouthern  point,  the  name  oi Cape  Henry,  which  it  ftill  retains. 

Mrry  r  •^.j      Having  eleiled  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for  the  year, 

they  next  day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fettlement  on 

James  river,  at  ?.  place  which  they  called  James-Town.  This  is 

June  22.  ;      U'x-  firft  town  that  was  fettled  by  the  Englifli  in  North  An^.e- 

r  ca.    The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  failed  for  England, 

leaving  with  the  pref-dcnt  one  hundred  and  four  perfons. 

Aiigxft  22.]  In  Auguil  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  fitft 
projedor  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following  win- 
ter James-Town  v.-as  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhips  under  the 
comm.and  of  Admiral  Rawlry  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  North  Virginia 
on  the  31ft  of  May,  with  one  huniired  planters,  and  Capt.  George  Popham 
for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguil,  and  fettled  about  nine  or  ten 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  m.oiith  of  SagMdahok  river.  A  great 
part  of  the  colony,  however,  difhearrened  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  re- 
turned to  England  in  December,  leaving  their  prefident,  Capt,  Popham,. 
with  only  forty-five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  R-obinfon,  with  part 
of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  NeM'-Eng- 
land,  removed  from  the  North  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  cruel- 
ties of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  "  purity  of  worfhip  and 
liberty  of  confcience." 

This-year  a  fmail  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Male's, 
founded  Qiiebec,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of  Lewis- 
XIV. 

1608.]  The  Sagadahok  colony  fuiFcred  incredible  hardfhips  after  the 
departure  of  their  friends  in  December.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which, 
was  extremely  cold,  their  ilore-houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confumed,  with 
moft  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  increafed, 
foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident,  Rawlcy  Gilbert  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  him. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
alive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fiipplies.  But  the  circumftance  of  his 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  together  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's 
being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and 
they  all  returned  v/ith  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  adventurers  pro- 
pagated refpedting  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fettle 
North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

1609.1  ']lie  London  company,  laft  year,  fent  Capt.  Nelfon,  with  t^vo 
ftiips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James-Town  ;  and  this 
year  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coafl  of  South 
Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  the  interior 
country.  In  Scptem.ber,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  feventy  perfons, 
which  increafed  the  colony  to  tvvo  hundred  fouls. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amfterdara, 
removed  this  year  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  having  refigned  their  old  commiffion, 
requefted  and  obtained  a  new  one  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  appoint- 
ed Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony  ;  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gates,  his  lieutenant ;  Sir  Geerge  Somers,  Admiral  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
high  marflial ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the  horfe,  and  Capt. 
Newport,  vice-admiral. 

June  8.]  In  June,  Sir  T.  Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  with  feven  fhips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundred  fouls 
on  board,  men,  women,  and  children,  failed  from  Falmouth  for 
July  24.]  South  Virginia.  In  crofTmg  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on  the  24th 
July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  feparated. 
Four  days  after.  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  veffel  afhore  on  one  of  the 
Eerm.udas  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  have  been  called  the 
Somer  Iflands,  The  people  on  board,  one  hundred  and- fifty  in  num- 
ber, ail  got  fafe  on  ihore,  and  there  remained  until  the  following  May. 
The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft.  The  colony 
was  now  increafed  to  five  hundred  men,  Capt.  Smith,  then  prefident, 
a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  been  very  badly  burnt  by 
means  of  fome  powder  which  had  accidentally  caught  fire.  This  unfor- 
tunate circumftance,  together  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  thofe 
who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the  colony  and  return  to 
England,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of  September.  Francis  W^eft, 
his  fucceffor  in  office,  foon  followed  him,  and  George  Piercy  vv-as  elefted 
prefident. 

1 610.]  The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
fealed  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap-' 
tain-General  of  South- Virginia,  He  foon  after  embarked  for  America 
with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  fhips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  fliipwrecked 
on  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
fpring,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and 
admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  loth  of  May,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board,  leaving  two  of  their  men  behind,  who 
chofe  to  ftay,  and  landed  at  James-Town  on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month. 
Finding  the  colonv,  v/hich  at  the  time  of  Capt,  Smith's  departure,  con- 
fifted  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and  thofe  few  in  a  dif- 
trefl"ed  and  wretched  fituation,  they  v/lch  one  voice  refolded  to  return  to 
England;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  whole  colony 
repaired  on  board  their  vefiTels,  broke  up  the  fettlement,  and  failed  down 
the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded  thcni 
to  return  with  him  to  James-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed  the 
loth  of  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved  upon 
Lord  De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  m.ay  date  the  effectual  fettlement  of 
Virginia.    Its  hiftory,  from  this  period,  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 

As 
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As  early  as  the  vear  1608,  or  1609,  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Engliflimaa, 
under  a  commiliion  from  the  king  his  maftcr,  difcovered  Long  Ifland, 
Islew  York,  and  the  river  which  ilill  bears  his  name,  and  aftcnvards  fold 
the  country,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  ]])iitch.  Their  ^\•riters,  however, 
contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Eait-India  compan\  in  1609,  to 
difcovcr  a  noithwell;  palTage  to  China  :  and  that  having  firft  difcovered 
Delaware  Bav,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hudfon's  river  as  far  as  I.ititude 
43°.  It  is  faid  howe\er  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  that  the  Englifh  ob- 
jected to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  negkded  to  oppofe  the  Dutch 
fettlement  of  the  country. 

1610-]  In  1610,  Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by 
the  Dutcli  AV-.y  ISetherlands,  and  four  j-ears  after,  the  States  General  grant- 
ed a  patent  to  fundry  merchants  for  an  exclufive  trade  on  the 
1614  North  river,  who  the  fame  year,  {1614)  built  a  forr  en  the  weft  fide 
near  Albany.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New- 
York,  the  hiicory  of  vUiich  will  be  annexed  to  a  defciiption  of  the  State. 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundbj:!d,  was  fettled  in  the 
year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Guy,  to  whom 
king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec,  1608, 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfel,  and  Port  Royal  v/ere  fettled  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefc  fettleraents  remained  undifturbed  till  1613,  when  the  Vir- 
ginians, hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits,  fent  Capt. 
Argal  to  diflodge  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  failed  ro  Sagadahok,  took 
their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix,  and  Port  Royal,  with  their  veflels, 
ordnance,  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  carried  them  to  James- Town  in 
Virginia.     Quebec  was  left  in  poflefTion  of  the  French. 

1 614,]  This  year  Capt.John  Smith,  with  twofhips  and  forty-five  men  and 
boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments  upon  a 
gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  were,  to  fiili  and  trade  with  the  na- 
tives, if  he  fhould  fail  in  his  expettations  with  regard  to  the  mine.  To 
facilitate  this  bufinefs  he  took  with  him  Tayitim,  an  Indian,  perhaps  one 
that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to  England  in  1605.  In  April  he  reached 
the  Ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  45'^  30'.  Here  Capt.  Smith  was  direcr 
ted  to  ftay  and  keep  poffelTion,  with  ten  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a 
trial  of  the  whaling  bulincfs,  but  being  difappointed  in  this,  he  built  feven 
boats,  in  which  thirty- feven  men  made  a  very  fuccefsful  fifliing  voyage.  Ir) 
the  mean  time  the  captain  himfelf,  with  eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat, 
coafted  from  Penobfcot  to  Sagadahok,  Acocifco,  Paffataquack,  Tragabi- 
zanda,  now  called  Cape  Ann,  thence  to  Acomak,  where  he  Ikirmifhed  with 
fome  Indians ;  thence  to  Cape  Cod  where  he  fet  his  Indian  Tantum  afliore 
and  left  him,  and  returned  to  Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two 
French  fliips  in  the  Bay  of  Maffachufetts,  who  had  come  there  fix  weeks 
before,  and  during  that  time,  had  been  trading  very  advantageoufiy  with 
rhe  Indians,  It  was  conjci^tured  that  there  were,  at  this  time,  three  thou- 
fand  Indians  upon  the  Maffachufetts  Idands. 

In  July,  Capr.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  veflels,  leav- 
ing the  other  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip  tor  a 
voyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt.  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  perfidioufly  al- 
lured twenty  Indians  (one  of  wjioju  was<S'^a«A/o,^ter-wards  fo  ferviceable  t© 
I  the 
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the  Englifh)  to  come  on  board  his  fliip  at  Patuxit,  and  feven  more  at 
Nuulit,  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  iMalaga,  where  he  fold  them  for 
tvventv  pounds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  life.  This  conduft,  which  lixes  an 
indelible  ftigm.a  upon  the  character  of  Hunt,  excited  in  the  breaits  of  the 
Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Englifh,  as  that,  for  many  years 
after,  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  them  was  rendered  exceedingly- 
dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguft,  where  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North  Virginia  ailumed  the  name  Oi  Ne-Tv-Englaiidy  and  the  name  Vir- 
gbdn  was  confined  to  the  fouthern  colonv. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineifeftual.  During  this  time,  liowever,  an  advantage- 
ous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1617.]  In  the  year  161 7,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  infiu- 

«mced  by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America.    V^ari- 

ous  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  dengns, 

1620     until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregatioei 

came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth.     At  this  time   commenced 

the  fettlement  of  New-England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part  of 
America  ;  the  progrefs  of  its  lettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hiifory 
of  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  feveral  colo- 
nies, now  grown  into  independent  ftatcs,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 
3621      neceffary  that  I  fhould  juil  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the 
fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  Mafon  obtained  of  the  Ply- 
mouth council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  New-Hamp- 
1623     fliire.     Two   ^ears  after,    under  tlie   authority  of  this  grant,  a 
fmall  colony  fixed   down   near  the   mouth   of  Pifcataqua  river. 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New-Hampshire. 

1627.]  In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over  and  landed, 
at  Cape  Henlcpen;  and  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware  on  both  fides  the  river, 
which  the}'  called  iSenx  Sivedelatid Stream.  On  this  river  they  built  feveral 
forts,  and  made  fettlements. 

1628.]  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-England 
fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  traft  of  land,  lying 
round  Mafi"achufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  J-ohn  Endicot, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumkeag,  now 
called  Salem.  This  was  the  firft  Englilhi  fettlement  which  was  made  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  MafTachufetts,  was  fettled  eighs  years  before,  but 
at  this  time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diftincl  government,  and 
continued  fo  Hntil  the  fecond  charter  of  MafTachufetts  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691  ;  by  whieh  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Maia 
and  Sagadahok  were  annexed  to  MafTachufetts. 

-  June  13,  1633.]  In  the  reig-n  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Lord  Baltimore,  a 
Hoinau  C&ihoUc,  «ippU§d  for  and  obtained  a  graat  of  a  traft  of  laiid 

upoD 
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upon  Chefapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  orK 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Baltimorej 
witli  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  Ccnnefticut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick^ 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to 
i6^T     Lord  Brook  and   others,  in  the  year  1631.     In  confequence  of 
feveral  fmaller  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patentees  to  particu- 
lar pv^rfcns,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Con- 
1635     nefticut  river,  and  called  it  Saybrook.     Four  years  after  a  num- 
ber of  people  from  Malfachufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements 
at   Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windfor  on  Connedicut  river.     Thus 
commenced  the  Englilh  fettlement  of  Connecticut, 

R.hode  Illand  was  firft  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecution. 
Mr.   Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  early  came  over  to 
MaiTachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in  fentimetjt,  was 
very  unjuitifiably  banifhed  the  colony,  and  went  with  twelve  others» 
1635"     his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in  1635.     From  this  be- 
ginning arofe  the  colony,  now  ftate  of  Rhode-Island. 
1664^]  On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jersey,  then  a  part  of  a 
large  traft  of  country  by  the  name  of  New-Netherland.     Some  parts  of 
New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  161 5. 

1662.]  In  the  year  1662,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the  three  South- 
ern States,    North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia.     Two  years 
1664     after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter,  enlarging  their  boundaries.  The 
proprietors,  by  virtue  of  authority  veiled  in  them  by  their  char- 
ter, engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
their  intended  colony.     Notwithftanding  thefe  preparations,  no 
1669     effeftual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  year  1669,  (though  one  was 
attempted  in  1667)  u'hen  Governor  Sajle  came  over  with  a  colo- 
ny, and  fixed  on  a  neck   of  land  between  Afliley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
Thus  com.menced  the  fettlement  of  Carolina,  which  then    included 
the  whole  territory   between  the    29th  and  36th  i  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, together  with  the  Bahama  Iliands,  lying  between  latitude  21°  and 
27"^  north. 

1681.]  The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  William 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  March,  i6Si.     The  firft  colony  came  over  the 
1682     next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn,   who 
afted  as  Governor  from  Odober   1682   to  Auguft   1684.     The 
firft  affembly  in   the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held  at  Chefter,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1682.     Thus  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  jullly  cele- 
brated as  a  great  and  good  man,  has  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  populous  and  very  fiourifhing  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  proprietory  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  naany 
inconvenieitcies,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diffentions  among  the  fettlers, 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  province 
undet  their  immediate  care.    The  proprietors  (except  Lord  Gi;anville) 

accepted 
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accepted  o^ £.zz,^oo  fterling,  from  the  crown  for  th.e  property  and  jurif- 
didion.  This  agreca^ent  was  ratified  by  aft  of  Parliament  in 
\y~<)  1729.  A  claufe  in  this  act  referved  to  Lord  Granville  his  eighth 
fliareof  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit-rents,  which  continued 
legally  veiled  in  his  family  'till  the  revolution  in  1776.  Lord  Granville's 
Ihare  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  North-Carolina.  About  the 
vear  1729,  the  extenfive  territory  belonging  to  the  proprietors,  was  divide 
ed  into  INorth  and  South  Carolinas.  They  remained  feparate  royal  go- 
vernments until  they  became  independent  btates. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  prnjcft  was  formed  for  planting  a  co- 
lony betv*een  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  Accordingly  applica- 
tion being  m.ade  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  illued  letters  patent, 
J  732  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  executioa 
the  benevolent  plan.  In  honour  of  the  king,  who  greatly  encour- 
aged the  plan,  they  called  the  nev/  province  Georgia.  Twenty-one 
truliees  v/ere  appointed  to  conduct  the  alFairs  relating  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  province.  The  ]Sio\ ember  following  one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons, 
one  of  whom  was  General  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia,  where 
they  arrived,  and  landed  at  V'amacraw.  In  exploring  the  country, 
they  found  an  elevated  pleafanc  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a  naviga- 
ble river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a. town,  and  from  the  Indian  name 
of  the  river  which  paflcd  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

1754.]  Kentucky  was  firit  difcovered  by  James  Macbride,  and  foms^ 
_^  others  who  were  in  company  with  him,  in  the  year  1754.  Col, 
^   9     Daniel  Boon  explored  it  in  1769. 

1773.]  Four  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fa- 
milies who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky,  which  is  now  one  of  the  mofi:  growing  colo- 
nies, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  will  doubtlefs  be  eredei  into  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  as  foon  as  the  new  government  fhali  have  been  properly 
organized. 

The  iraft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  v/as  claim- 
ed both  b)'  New-York  and  New-Hampfnire.  When  hoftilities  commenced 
between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  confidering 
rhemfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  not  within  any  legal  jurifdiftion, 
ailociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a  conftitution  of  civil  government. 
Under  this  conlHtution,  they  have  ever  fmce  continued  to  exercife  all  the 
powers  q{  an  independent  State.  Although  Vermont  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  union  with  the  other  ftates,  nor  her  jurifdidion  acknow- 
ledged to  be  legal  by  the  ftate  of  New- York,  yet  we  m.ay  venture  to 
date  her  political  exiftence  as  a  feparate  government,  from,  the 
1777  year  1777,  becaufe,  fi nee  that  time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  been  a  fovereign  and  independent  State. 

The  excen'ive  tract  of  country  lying  northweft  of  the  Ohio  Rivxr 
within  the  limits  ot  the  United  States,  was  erefted  into  a  feparate  tempo- 

„  vary  government  bv  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  palled  the  i  ^th  of 
^787     July,  1787.       ■      ' 

Thus  I  have  given  a  fitinmary  view  of  the  iirft  difcoverics  and  progref- 

'■  fiVQ 
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five  Settlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order. — The  foj- 
lowing  recapitulation  will  coniprehend  the  whole  in  one  view^ 


Names  of  places, 

Qnebeck, 
Virginia, 
Newfoundland, 
New- York,  1 
New-Jerfey,  j 

Plymouth, 

New-Hampfiiire, 

Delaware,  \ 
Pennfylvania,  J 
Maffachufetts  Bay, 

Maryland, 

Conneflicut, 

Pvhode-inand, 

New-Jerfey, 

South-Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North-Carolina,^ 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.  W,  7 
of  Ohio  river,  3 


JV&e»  fettled.  By  nuhomi 

1 60  8  By  the  French. 

June  10,  1609  By  Lord  De  la  War. 

June,  1610  By  Governor  John  Guy. 

about  1614     By  the  Dutch. 

.^    y  By  part  of  Mr,  Robinfon's  congrc- 

i      gation. 
r      j  By  a  fmall  Englifh  colony  near  the 
"'  I      mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river« 

1627  By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

1628  By  Capt.  John  Endicot  and  company^ 
^      J  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 

'°^^\      Roman  Catholics. 
^      /By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near 

"^■5  |_      the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river. 
^      J^  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  per- 
^^  \_      fecuted  brethren. 

r  Granted  to  the   Duke  of  York  by 

-,   j      Charles  II.  and  made  a  diftinftgo- 

■    ^1      vernment,  and  fettled  fome  time 

I.     before  this  by  the  Englifh. 
1669     By  Governor  Sayle. 
^n     r  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 

,  „  r  Erefted  into  a  feparate  government^ 

about  1728  I      ^^^^^^^  before  by  the  Engli{h. 
1732     By  General  Oglethorpe. 
'773     ^y  ^°^*  I^''^niel  Boon. 

J  By  emigrants  from  Connedicut  and 
''  777  1^      other  parts  of  New-England. 

I  T87     By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


The  above  dates  are  from  the  periods,  when  the  firft  permanent  fettlc- 
jnejits  were  made,- 

NoRTH.AMERrcA  Comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weftern  continent 
which  lies  north  of  the  Ifthraus  of  Darien.  This  vaft  extent  of  country 
is  divided  between  Spain,  Great-Britain,  and  the  Thirteen  United  States.- 
Spain  claims  all  the  land  weft  of  theMiffiflippi,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  all  the  country  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  eaft  of  the  river  of  St.  Croix,  belongs 
to  Great-Britain.  The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  ntrian 
United  and  Independent  States > 
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;St.  Fee. 
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iMcxico. 

Bennington, 
i  Adelphi. 
Lexington. 

jPortfrnouth. 

JNew-port. 

jNew-Haven. 

[New-York. 

Trenton. 

Philadelphia. 

Dover. 

Annapolis. 
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Augufta. 
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Thirteen  United  States,  lying 
along  the  fea  coaft  from  north- 
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thi    UNITED     STATEa. 

SITUATION    aild    EXTENT. 


mile 


Length   12507   p-.    p.     J  31"  and  46*  North  Latitude* 

Breadth  J040  J   ^^^^^^"  \  8°  E.  and  24°  W.  Long,  from  Philadelphia. 

r>  3  ■  -\  TN  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  thelimits  of 
Bcundanes.\  J|_  ^^^  \}r{xxt^  States  are  thus  defined.  •'  And_  that  all 
difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjed  of  the  boundaries  of  th« 
faid  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  Is  hereby  agreed  and  declared, 
that  the  following  are  and  (hall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  From  the  north- 
weft  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  That  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  lin« 
drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands, 
along  the  faid  Highlands,  which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves 
into  the  ri^er  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  the  north-weftcrnmoft  head  of  Connefticut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from  thenc« 
by  a  line  due  weft  on  faid  latitude,  until  it  ftrikes  the  river  Iroquois  or 
Cataraquy  ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario, 
through  the  middle  of  faid  Lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by 
water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of  faid 
communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  north* 
ward  of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Phillipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake  ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  \t 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence 
through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moft  northweftern  point  thereof,  and  from 
thence,  on  a  due  weft  courfe,  to  the  River  Miffifilppi ;  thence  by  a  line  to 
be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  faid  River  Miffifilppi,  until  it  Ihall  interfeft 
the  northernmoft  part  of  the  thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude.  South, 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  determination  of  the  line  laft 
mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to 
the  middle  of  the  River  Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche;  thence  along 
the  middle  thereof  to  hs  jundion  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  ftrait  to 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St. 
!Mary's  River  to  the' Atlantic  Ocean;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
•to  its  fource;  and  from  its  fource  diredly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  High- 
lands, which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  iflands  within 
twenty  lengues  of  any  part  of  the  fhores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida  on 
the  other,  iliall  refpedtivcly  toucJi  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within 
the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Sgotia." 
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^he  foUonxfing  calculations  <were  made  from  aRual  meafurement  of  the  hejl 
maps,  by   Th  omas  HuTCHlNS,  Efquire,  geographer  to  the  United 
States, 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  million 

ef  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres. 

Deduft  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  tempo- 
jary  line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  north- 
weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north,  the  river  Miffiffip- 
pi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth 
to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by  computation 
about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles,  in  which  are 

263,040,000  acres. 
Deduct  for  water  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  220,000,000  of  acres. 
The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory,, 
containing,  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  has  been,  by  the 
ceflion  of  fome  of  the  original  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
transferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  is  pJedged  as  a  fund  for  fink- 
ing the  continental  debt.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  nev/ 
ftates,  with  republican  conftitutions  fimilar  to  the  old  ftates  near  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Ejiimate  of  the  nnmler  of  acres  of  fwater,  north  and  tveft^ward  of  the  rinjer 
Ohio,  nuithin  the  territory  cf  the  United  States, 

Acres, 

In  Lake  Superior,            —               _                —  21,952,730 

Lake  of  the  Woods,            -_.             -_                — .  1,133,800 

Lake  Rain,  &c,        —                —,.—.  165,200 

Red  Lake,            —            — ~                —             —  551,000 

Lake  Michigan,          —              —                —  1-0,368,000 

Bay  Puan,             —             — ,                 —              -^  ijti  6,000 

Lake  Huron,                 —                 — .                 —  5,009,920 

Lake  St.  Clair,            • —                — ,                —  89,5:00 

Lake  Erici  weftern  part,          —                —  2,252,800 

Sundry  fmall  iakes  and  livers  J            "—            ■—-  301,000 


43,040,000 
J^Jltmate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  <water  nuithin  the  Uhirtten  United  States, 

In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line 
extended  from  the  nojth-weft  corner 
of  Pennfylvania,  due  north,  to  the 
boundary  between  the  BritiQi  terri- 
tory and  .th»  United  States,        -         410,000 

D  *  In 
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Brought  forward,  43,040,000 

Brought  forward,  410,000 

In  Lake  Ontario,         -           -  2,390,000 

Lake  Champlain,         -           -  500,000 

Chefapeek  bay,         -         -  1,700,000 

Albemarle  bay,      -         -         -  330,000 

'     Delaware  bay,           -           -  630,000 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen 

ftates,  including  the  Ohio,     -  2,000,000 

7,96o\oo» 


Total     51,000,000 

Lahs  and  Rivers. '\  It  inay  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world 
is  fo  well  watered  with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams  and  colleftions 
of  water,  the  whole  country  is  checkered  into  iflands  and  peninfulas. 
The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  feem  to  have 
been  formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate  union.  The  facilities  of  na- 
vigation render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georgia  and 
New-Hampfnire,  infinitely  more  expeditious  and  practicable,  than  between 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France ;  Cornwall  and  Caithnefs,  in 
Great-Britain  ;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The  canals propofed 
at  South-Key,  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  will  open  a  communication 
from  the  Carolinas  to  the  weftern  counties  of  Pennfylvania  and  New- 
York.  The  improvements  of  the  Patomak,  will  give  a.  paflage  from 
the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfyl- 
vania, and  even  to  the  lakes.  From  Detroit,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Pa'tomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven  miles,'  are  but  two  carrying 
places,  wluch  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  forty  miles.  The 
canals  r-f -Delaware  and  Chefapeek  will  open  the  communication  from 
South-Carolina  to  New-Jerfey,  Delaware,  the  moft  populous  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  the  midland  counties  of  New- York.  Tliefe  important 
works  might  be  effected,  an-accurate  and-well  informed  computer  fuppofes, 
for  two  hundred  thoufimd  guineas ;  and  North-America  would  thereby 
be  converted  into  a  clufter  -of  large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating 
with  each  other  with  eafe  and  little  expcnce,  and  in  many  inftanccs  with- 
OAit  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  fea. 

There;is  nothing  in  ot}>er  parts  of -the  globe  which  refembles  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  feas  of  freih  water  ;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the  eafter 
continent.  The  bell  account  of  thefe  lakes  that  I  have  feen,  is  in  Car- 
ver's Travels  in  North  America,  This  book  is  my  authority  for  the  de- 
fcriptions  w'hich  follow. 

""J'he  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood 

growing  on  its  banks ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies 

nearly  eaft  of  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  and  is  the  fourceor  C'on- 

^udor  of  one  branch  of  jhe  river  i3ourl)on.    Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
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is  about  feventy  miles.,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  forty  miles  .wide.  The 
Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its  borders  to  fifh  and  hunt.  This  lake 
is  the  communication  between  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon,  and 
Lake  -Superior. 

.  Rainy  or  Long  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  nearly 
an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a  llring  to 
the  great  carrying  place,  and  thence  into  Lake  Sup'ferior.  Between  thefe 
little  lakes  are  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to  the  north- 
weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to  make  one 
voyage  from  Michilliniackinac  to  thefe  parts.  . 

,  Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  northern  fitu- 
ation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,'  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefli  water  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference ;  Career  fuppofes 
that  if  the.utmoft  extent  of  every  bay  was  taken,  it  would" exceed  iixteen 
hundred.  A  great  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by 'rocks  and  uneven 
ground.  The  water  is  pure  and  trarifparent,  and  appears  generall}', 
throughout  the  lake,  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  It  is  worthy  of 
il'eraark,  in  regard  to  the. waters. of  this  lake,  that  q.lthough  their  furface, 
during  the  heat  of  fummerj  is  impregnated  with  no  fmall  degree  of  warpith, 
yet  on  Ittting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn 
from  thence  is  fo  exceffively  cold,  that,  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  has 
the  fame  efteft  as  ice.  .       . 

Tl:e  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  moft 'accurate  obfervation's  which 
have  yet  been  made,  lies  bet^veen  fort}'-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degtees  of  weft  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

I'here  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land  enough, 
if  proper  for  cultivation,  to  form  a  confiderable  province:  efpeciall)'  JHe 
Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  jslaccs 
forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  are  the  refidehce  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

Two  verv  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft  fide ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Chipeways,  who  inhabit  a  lake  of  the  fame  nam.e,  and  the  other  is  the 
Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards  James's  Bay,  from 
whence  there  is  bac  a  (hort  portage  to  another  river,  which  empties  itfelf 
into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 
than  fix  hund.red  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and. appears  at  a  diftance  like 
.a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  '  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  other 
rivers,  which  empty  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  confiderable 
fize.  On  the  fouth'  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape  of  about  fixty 
miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan.  About  an  hundred  miles  weft 
of  this  cape,  a  conftderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head  of  which  i» 
compofed  of  a  great  affemblage  of  fmall  ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks. 
D  3  Many 
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iMany  ffflall  iflands,  particularly  on  the  eaftern  fliores,  abound  with  copper 
ore  lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance  of  copperas.  This  metal  might 
be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article  of  commerce,  as  it  cofls  nothing 
on  the  fpot,  and  requires  but  little expence  to  get  it  on  board  boats  or  ca- 
noes, in  which  it  might  be  conveyed  thr9ugh  the  falls  of  St.  Marie  to  the 
Ifle  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftraits  near  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Huron,  thence  into  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  maybe  con- 
veyed by  water  into  the  Mohawks  river,  except  two  portages,  one  of  twenty 
yards,  and  the  other  of  about  a  mile;  down  Mohawks  river  in  the  Hud- 
fon,  except  the  portage  at  the  Cchoes ;  thence  to  New- York.  The  cheap- 
nefs  and  eafe  with  which  any  quantity  of  the  ore  may  be  procured,  will 
*nake  up  for  the  diftance  and  expence  of  tranfportation.  This  lake 
abounds  with  fifli,  particularly  trout  and  fturgeon ;  the  former  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught  almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year  in 

freat  plenty.  Storms  afFeft  this  lake  as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic 
)cean ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally  dangerous. 
It  difchargcs  its  waters  from  the  fouth-eaft  corner  through  the  Straits  of 
St.  Marie,  which  are  about  forty  miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe 
ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which,  though  it  is  impofiible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet, 
when  condufted  by  careful  pilots,  may  be  defcended  without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which 
are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  waters  which 
are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the  abovementioned 
firait.  How  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  difpofed  of,  remains 
a  fecret.  They  doubtlefs  have  a  paffage  through  fome  fubterraneous  ca- 
vities, deep,  unfathomable,  and  never  to  be  explored.  The  entrance  into 
this  lake  from  the  ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  molt  pleafing 
profpeds  in  the  world.  On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little 
jUands,  that  extend  a  confiderable  way  before  you ;  and  on  the  right,  an 
agreeable  fucceffion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  projeft  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful  ba- 
fon  calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tempeiluous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  is 
next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  forty-two  and  forty- 
fix  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  four  and  ten  degrees  weft  lon- 
gitude. Its  fhape  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  about  one 
thoufand  miles.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ill  and  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  It  is  called  Manataulin, 
fignifying  a  place  of  fpirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad. 
Thunder  Bay,  fo  called  from  the  continual  thunder  that  is  heard  there, 
lies  about  half  way  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north-weft  corner  of 
the  lake.  It  is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  way.  The  fi(h  are  the  fame 
as  in  Lake  Superior.  The  promontory  that  feparatcs  this  lake  from  Lake 
Michigan,  is  a  vaft  plain,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  long,  and 
varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  This  plain  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  Ottowaw  and  Chipeway  Indians.  At 
the  north-eaft  corner,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan, 
by  the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac,  It  is  remarkable,  that  al- 
though 
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thougb  there  Is  no  diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  the  waters  of 
thefe  ftraits,  yet  from  an  exaft  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  altera- 
tion in  them  has  been  difcovered.  It  has  been  obferved  that  they  rife  by 
gradual,  but  almoft  imperceptible  degrees,  till  in  feven  years  and  an  half 
they  had  reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  they  gradually  fell  to  their  former  ftate,  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they 
had  completed  this  inexplicable  revolution. 

The  Chipeway  Indians  live  fcattered  around  this  lake ;  particularly 
near  Saganaum  Bay,  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities  of  fand 
cherries. 

Lake  St.  Claire  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  difcharges 
them  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  (\vhich  is  in  French  the 
Strait)  into  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  navigable 
for  large  veffels,  except  a  bar  of  fand  towards  the  middle,  which  prevents 
loaded  veffels  from  paffing.  The  cargoes  of  fuch  as  are  freighted  muft  be 
taken  out,  and  carried  acrofs  the  bar  in  boats,  and  re-fliipped.  The  towa 
of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  ^he  river  of  the  fame  name,, 
about  nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Claire. 

Lake  Erie  is  fituated  between  forty- one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  three  and  eight  degrees  weft  longitude.  It  is 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  forty  in  its 
broadeft  part,  A  point  of  land  projefts  from  the  north  fide  into  this  lake, 
feveral  miles,  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  The  iflands  and  banks  towards  th^ 
weft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  infeftcd  v/ith  rattle-fnakes,  as  to  render  it  dan^ 
gerous  to  land  on  tKem.  The  lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  iflands 
with  the  large  pond  lily;  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the 
water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  together;  on  thefe, 
in  the  fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water-fnakes  balking  in  the  fun. 
Of  the  venomous  ferpents  which  infeft  this  lake,  the  hiifing  fnake  is  the 
moft  remarkable.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  fmall  and  fpeckled. 
When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots,  which 
are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibl;'  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtil  wind,  faid 
to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  tke  breath  of  the  unwary 
traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  mo.iths  muil 
prove  mortal.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  counteraft  its  baneful 
influence.  This  lake  is  of  a  more  dangerous  navigation  than  any  of  the 
others,  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocks  which  projeft  into  the  water,  in  a 
perpendicular  direftion,  many  miles  together,  affording  no  ftieltcr  from 
Itorms.  This  lake  at  its  north-eaft  end  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario, 
by  the  river  Niagara,  which  runs  from  fouth  to  north  about  thirty  miles. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  river,  on  Its  eaftern  fliore,  is  Fort  Niagara,  which 
is  at  prefent,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  poffeffion  of  the  Britifti 
government,  as  are  moft  of  our  north-weftern  pofts.  About  eighteen 
miles  north  of  this  fort,  are  thofe  remarkable  falls  which  are  reckoned  one 
of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  world.  The  waters  which  fup- 
ply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and 
paffing  through  the  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  r,eceiv- 
■  D  4  ins 
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ing  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accumulations,  at  length,  with  aftonifhing ' 
grandeur,  rufh  down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  toriy 
feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong  rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall  near  as  much  more  :  the  river  then  lofes  it- 
felf  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  noife  of  thefe  falls,  (called  the  Niagara  Falls) 
in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  may  be  heard',  between  forty  and  fifty  miles. 
When  the  water  fb-ikes  the  bottom,  it  bounds  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  on  which  the  fun,  when  it  ihines, 
paints  a  beautiful  rainbow. 

Lake  Ontario  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  between  one  and  ionx  well  longitude.  Its  form  is  nearly 
oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouth-weff  to  north-eaft,  and  in  circum-. 
ference  aboiit  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fifh  of  an  excellent' , 
flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds.' 
l\ear  the  fouth-eait  part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwego  river,  and  on 
the  north-eaft  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  river  Cataraqui,  or  as  it  is  now' 
more  commonly  called,  Iroquois.  This  river,  at  Montreal,  takes  the 
name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  paiimg  by  Quebec,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
t!ie  fame  name. 

Lake  L  hamplain  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly  eaft 
from  it,  dividing  the  ftate  of  New-York  from  that  of  Vermont.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part, 
fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the  land  on  its  borders,  and  on 
the  banks  of  its  rivers,  are  good.  Crcnvn  Point  and  Ticonderoga  are 
lituated  on  the  bank  of  this  lake,  near  the  fouthern  part  of  it. 

Lake  George  lies  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  long  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but  narrow. — The  adjacent 
country  is  mountainous  ;  the  vailies  are  tolerably  good. 

The  Miinilippi  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft  ;  and  of  the  MifTouri  and 
other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreams  united,  are  borne  down 
with  incrcaiing  majcfty,  through  vaft  forefts  and  meadows,  and  difcharged 
into  the  Gulf  oi:  Mexico.  For  an  ingenious,  beautiful  and  authentic  de- 
fcripticn  of  this  river,  take  the  following,  given  by  Mr.  Hutchins,  geo- 
grapher to  the  United  States.  The  great  length  and  uncommon  depth 
of  this  river,  and  the  fcxctfTive  muddinefs  and  falubrious  quality  of  its 
waters,  after  its  junction  with  the  Miftburi,  are  very  Angular*.  The  di- 
rection of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It 
may  be  fhortened  at  leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrof? 
eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which  are  not  thirty  yards  wide. 
Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at  Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point, 

*  hi  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  nvater  has  heeit  found  a  fediment  of  tiv* 
inches,  offlime.  It  is,  not'withfianding,  extremely  nvholcfome  and  ijoell  tajied^ 
and  'very  co  I  in  the  hotteji  feafons  of  the  year ;  the  roivers,  ivho  are  there  em- 
ployed, drink  of  it  njohen  they  are  i?i  the  jirofigcji  perfpiratiou,  and  never  recei-ue 
atiy  bad  effeits  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Neiv  Orleans  nje  1:0  other  'watgx 
ihan  that  of  the  revert  'which,  bj  being  kept  in  jars,  becomes  perfeStly  clear. 

the 
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tfee  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  C:inadians,  by  deepening  the  clian- 
ncl  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into.it.  The  im- 
petuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and  loofe  a 
quality,  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through,  and 
travellers  faved  fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage,  'i  he  old  bed  has  no 
water  in  it,  the  tiiyies  of  the  periodical  overflowings  only  excepted.  The 
new  channel  lias  been  fince  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without 
finding  a  bottom. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Mifliffiippi  is  very  high,  and  the  current  foftrong, 
that  v,nth  difticulty  it  can  be  afcended  ;  but  that  difadvantage  is  compen- 
fated  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which  always  run  in  the  bends  clofc 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  nearly  equal  velocity  againft  the  iireani, 
and  affift  the  afcending  boats.  The  cuirent  at  this  feafon  defccnds  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  In  aututnn,  when  the  waters  are  lo\v, 
it  does  not  run  fafter  than  two  miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
river,  as  have  clufters  of  ifiands,  flioals,  and  fand-banks.  The  circum- 
ference of  many  of  thele  fhoals  being  fcveral  miles,  the  voyage  is  Joi>ger, 
and  in  fome  parts  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fpring.  Tlie  merchandize 
neceffary  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Milfif- 
fippi,  is  conveyed  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  men,  and  carrving  abouty  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to 
the  Illinois,  the  voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
A  prodigious  number  of  ifiands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  inter- 
fperfe  that  mighty  river.  Its  depth  increafts  as  you  afcend  it.  Its  waters, 
after  overflowing  its  banks  bejow  the  river  Ibberville,  never  return  within 
t|iem  again.  Thele  Angularities  diilinguifln  it  from  e\-ery  other  known 
river  in  the  world.  Below  New  Orleans,  the  land  begins  to  be  very  low 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrofs  tho  country,  and  gradually  declines  ^ts  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  fea.  This  point  of  land,  which  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1762,  was  miftaken  for  an  ifland,  is  to  all  .appearance  of  no  long 
date  ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface,  you  find  water  and 
great  quantities  of  trees.  The  many  beeches  and  breakers,  as  well  as  in- 
kts,  which  arofe  out  of  the  channel  within  the  lafl  half  century,  at  the 
feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  arc  convincing  proofQ  that  this  peninfula 
was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  And  it  is  certaJa  that  when  l.a 
Salle  failed  down  the  MilfifTippi  to  the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was 
very  different  from,  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

Tlie  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,  this  truth  becomes  more  ftriking. 
The  bars  that -crofs  moll  of  thefe  fmall  channels  opened  by  the  current, 
have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the  ilreams  ; 
Qne  of  which  ilopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  Ihailow  part, .is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obftrucl  the  pafl'age  of  thoufands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at  rlie 
fame  place.  Such  coUeftions  of  trees  are  daily  kea  between  the  Balize 
;»nd  thg  Mjnbur.i,  which  liagiy  woiild  fupply  the  largeil  city  in  America 
with  fuel  for  feveral  years.  No  hiiman  force  being  fuftlcient  for  removing 
them,  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river  ferves  to  bind  andcement  them 
together.  They  are  gradually  covered,  and  every  inundation,  not  only 
extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their ,  height. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  canes  and  (hrubs  grow  on  them,  ^nd  torm 
pointfi  and  illands,  whicla  forcibly  Ihift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  afferted  with  certainty,  refped^ing  its  length,  Itt  ■ 
fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three  thoufand  miles 
from  the  fe-a  as  the  river  runs.  We  onlv  know,  that  from  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  it  glides  with  a  pleafant,  clear  ftream,  and  becomes  comparatively 
narrow  before  its  jundion  with  the  Aiiflburi,  the  muddy  waters  of  which 
imuiediatelv  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river  to  the  fea.  Its  rapidity, 
breadth,  and  othtr  peculiarities  then  begin  to  give  it  the  majeftic  appear- 
ance of  tiie  MifTouri,  which  affiirds  a  more  extcnfive  navigation,  and  is 
a  longer,  broader,  and  deeper  river  rhan  the  MiffilTippi.     It  is  in  faft  the 

Srincipal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common  ftream  than  does  the 
lifiifiippi,  even  after  its  jundion  with  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  afcended 
by  French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the 
dejnh  of  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  diftance,  it  appeared 
to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  Miflburi  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  Miffiihppi,  is  (fome  few  places  excepted)  higher  than  the  eaftern. 
From  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaftern  bank  is  higher  than  the 
weftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fmgle  difcernible  rifing  or  eminence,  the 
diftance  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  ibberville  to  the  fea 
there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though  the  eaftern  bank  appears 
rather  the  higbeft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Englifti  turn.  Thence  the 
banks  gradually  diminifti  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  wherct 
they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  furface 
of  the  water. 

The  flime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Mifliftippi  leaves  on  the 
furface  of  the  adjacent  fhores,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Nile, 
which  depofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  paft  has  infured 
the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  bunks  Ihall  have  been  cultivated  as 
the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  popu- 
lation will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  trade,  wealth, 
and  power  of  America,  will,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,  and  perhaps 
centre  upon  the  Miftiftippi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  number 
of  its  mouths,  all  ilTuing  into  a  fea  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  continents 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river  might  be  eafily  flopped  up,  by 
means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods,  is 
always  covered.  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the  onl/ 
opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep  as  well  as  the  bar. 

Mr.  Carver  has  travelled  higher  up  this  river,  and  appears  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  its  northern  parts  and  fource,  than  any  European  or 
American,  who  has  publifhed  his  obfervations.  He  is  my  authority  for 
what  follows. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  44°  30',  received  their 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  mifiionary,  who  travelled 
into  thefc  parts  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
was  the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  which 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about 
thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moft  pleafing  cataraft.  The  rapids  below,  in  the 
fpacc  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  defcent  confiderably  greater ;  fo 
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that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  ther 
really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  forty  feet 
broad,  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock 
and  fpruce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  this  ifland  and  the  eaftern 
Ihore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  in  an  oblique  pofition, 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly 
fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the  leaft  obilrudion  from  any 
intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other  confider- 
able  fall  that  I  know  of  in  the  world.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain  wnere  the  eye  finds  no  relief", 
but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interfperfcd  with  little  groves,  that  give  a 
pleafmg  variety  to  the  profpeft. 

A  little  diftance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft  all  the 
branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  are,  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  nefts.  Their  inftindive  wifdom  has  taught 
them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rapids  above, 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft. 

The  MilTiflippi  has  never  been  explored  higher  up  than  the  river  St. 
Francis;  fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  the  Indians  for  all  the  intelligence 
relative  to  the  more  northern  parts. 

Mr.  Carver  relates,  that  from  the  beft  accounts  he  could  obtain  from 
the  Indians,  together  with  his  own  obfervations,  he  had  learned  that  the 
four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  viz.  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  MiflifTippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the  Oregon,  or  the  river 
of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  The  waters 
of.  the  three  former,  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other ;  the  latter  is 
rather  farther  weft. 

This  fliews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North  Am.erica  ; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their  rife  together, 
and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfes,  difcharge  their  waters  into  dif- 
ferent oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles  from  their 
fources.  For  in  their  pafTage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence, 
caft;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  ;  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  north;  and  to  th», 
bay  at  the  ftraits  of  Annian,  weft;  where  the  river  Oregon  is  fuppofcd  t® 
empty,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

Mr.  JefFerfon,  whofe  extenfive  and  accurate  information  ranks  hJM 
among  the  lirft  authorities,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  has  given  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  annexed  fuch  remarks  on  the  fituation  of  the 
weftern  waters  as  will  throw  great  light  on  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  and 
may  not  be^bmitted.  His  obfervations,  together  witli  thofe  already  made, 
will  afford  the  reader  a  comprehenfive  and  pretty  complete  view  of  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth :  its  current  gentle, 
waters  clear,  and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  fm- 
gle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt : 
live  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  one  mile  and 
twenty-five  poles  at  Louifville ;  one  quarter  of  a  mile  ©a  the  rapids,  three 
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or  four  miles  below  Louifville:  half  a  mile  where  the  low  country  be- 
gins, which  is  twenty  miles  above  Green  river:  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at 
the  receipt  of  the  TanilTee  :  and  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
is  as  follows : 


From  Fort  Pitt 

Miles. 

To  Log's  Town 

i8  k 

Big  Beaver  Creek 

loi 

Little  Beaver  Creek. 

13  1 

Yellow  Creek 

^'1 

Two  Creeks 

21   i 

Long  Reach 

53  i 

End  Long  Reach 

16  k 

Mulkingum 

2>    k 

Little  Kanhaway 

12  i 

Hockhocking 

16 

Great  Kanhaway 

Sz  i 

Guiandot 

43  k 

.     Sandy  Creek 

14  1 

bioto 

4S  i 

Miles. 


To  Little  Miami 

126  i 

Licking  Creek 

8 

Great  Miami 

26  i 

Big  Bones 

32  k 

Kentucky 

44  I 

Rapids 

77  i 

Low  Country 

»55  i 

Buflalo  River 

64  f 

WabaQi 

97  i 

Big  Cave 

42  i 

Shuwanee  River 

52  k 

Cherokee  River 

13  ' 

Maflac 

1 1 

Miffiffippi 

:       46 

ii88_ 
Li  common  winter  ?nd  fpring  tides  it  afFords  fifteen  feet  water  to  Louif- 
ville, ten  feet  to  La  Tarte's  rapids,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fulliciency  at  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  ca- 
noes to  Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  are  in  latitude  38"  8'.  The  inundations; 
of  this  river  begin  about  the  lall  of  March,  and  fubfide  in  July.  During 
thefe  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be  carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Or- 
leans, if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river  and  the  llrength  of  its  current  will 
admit  a  fafe  fteerage.  The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  thirty  feet 
in  a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock, 
and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  dry  four  months  in  the  year.  The 
i^ed  of  the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels  by  the  conftant  courfe 
-t)f  the  water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble  ftones  carried  on  with  that,  fo  as 
to  be  pallable  for  batteaux  through  the  greater  .part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is 
thought  tliat  tiie  fouthern  arm  may  be  the  molt  eaiily  opened  for  conftant 
navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  A  part  of  this  ifland  is  fo  high  as  to  have  been  never  over- 
flowed, and  to  command  the  fettlement  at  Louifville,  whi^h  is  oppoftte 
to  it.  The  .fort,  however,  is  fitaated  at  the  head  of  the  falls..  The  ground 
i^n  the  fouth  fide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its  name,  branching  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Allegany. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  From 
thence  is  twcjve  or  fif'.:en  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  is 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redftone  by  water  is  fifty  miles, 
by  land  thirty..  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miles, 
j?y  land  twenty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yardsj  and 
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the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  theweltern  fork,  fifty  miles  higlter,  and  the  navigation  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  rapids ;  which  however  with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three 
feet,  become  very  paffable  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats,  except 
in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further  to  the  head  of  Tygarts  valley,  pre- 
fenting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendicular, 
and  lelfening  in  its  width  to  twenty  yardj.  The  Weflern  fork  is  naviga- 
ble in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the  Lit- 
tle Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yoho- 
gany  is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.  It  paffes  through  the  Laurel 
mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  is  fo  far  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  ths  navigation  much  ob- 
Itrufted  in  dry  weather  bv  rapids  and  fhoals.  In  its  pafl'age  through  ths 
mountain  it  makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles 
to  the  Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  great  croffing,  about  twenty  miles, 
it  is  again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hu!i- 
dred  yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the 
Patomak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.  From  the  falls,  where  it  intcr- 
fedsthe  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  navigati- 
on on  the  Patomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.  Wills's 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  forty 
yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  river,  another  confi- 
derable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fettlement,  fifty  miles 
higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  The  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennfjlvania  crofTes  it  about  three  or  four  mile* 
above  its  mouth. 

The  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fwell,  affords  navigation  for  light 
batteaux  to  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  ;  and  it  is  praftifed  even  to  Le  Eoeuf,  from  whence  there 
is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  to  Prefque  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Miffiflippi  and  its  eaftern  branches,  con- 
fiitutes  five-eighths  of  the  United  States ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters :  the  refiduary  ftreams  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence-wat-Sr,  the 
remaining  three-eighths.  '  •  ■ 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  of  the  weftern  waters,  we  will  take  a  view 
of  their  principal  connections  with  the  Atlantic,  Thefe  are  three;  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Patowmak,  and  the  Mifliffippi  itfelf.  Down  the  lad- 
will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  MilTifiippi  fo  difficult 
and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize  will 
not  return  through  that  channel.  It  is  moft  likely  that  flour,  timber, 
and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  themfelves  be 
an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  returning  by- 
land  or  in  light  batteaux.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competition  bef  vveen 
the  Hudfon  and  the  Patomak  rivers  for  the  refidue  of  the  commerce  of  all 
the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the  O- 
hio,  and  upper  parts  of  MifTiflTippi.  To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of 
the  trade  which  conies  from  the  lakes  or  their  waters  muft  firft  be  brought 
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into  Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  its  waters  and  Huron  are  the 
rapids  of  St.  Mary,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  vef- 
fels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie 
by  veffels  of  eight  feet  draught.  That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mifilffippi  mull  pafs  from  them  through  fome  port- 
age into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The  portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a 
water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile  only.  From  the  Wabafh^  Miami,  Muf- 
kingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from 
one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the  commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have 
paffed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is  between  that  and  Ontario  an  interrup- 
tion by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where  the  portage  is  of  eight  miles ;  and  be- 
tween Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's  river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Ononda- 
go,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  from  Wood  creek  to 
the  Mohawks  river  two  miles ;  at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river 
half  a  mile,  and  from  Schenedady  to  Albany  fixteen  miles.  Befides  the 
increafe  of  expence  occafioned  by  frequent  change  of  carriage,  there  is  an 
increafed  rilk  of  pillage  produced  by  committing  merchandize  to  a  great- 
er number  of  hands  fucceffively.  The  Patomak  offers  itfelf  under  the 
following  eircumftances.  For  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters 
weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  (hall  have  entered  that  lake,  it  muft  coaft 
along  its  fouthern  (hore,  on  account  of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
harbours,  the  northern,  though  fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe 
unfafe.  Having  reached  Cayahoga,  to  proceed  on  to  New-York  it  will 
have  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  five  portages  :  whereas  it  is 
but  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on 
•the  Patomak,  if  it  turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  paffes  through  that, 
Bigbeaver,  Ohio,  Yohoganey,  (or  Monongalia  and  Cheat)  and  Patomak, 
and  there  are  but  two  portages  ;  the  firll  of  wlxich  between  Cayahoga  and 
Beaver  may  be  removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are 
Jakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country ; 
the  other  from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  Patomak  will  be  from  fifteen  to 
forty  miles,  according  to  the  trouble  which  (hall  be  taken  to  approach  the 
two  navigations.  For  tlie  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or  that  which  fhall  come 
into  it  from  its  own  waters  or  the  Miffiffippi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Pa- 
tomak to  Alexandria  than  to  New- York  by  five  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  one  portage  only.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance of  difference  too.  The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  com- 
munications between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  (hut  up 
by  the  ice  three  months  in  the  year:  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapeek 
leads  dire(ftly  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very  rarely 
freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the  fources  of  thte 
rivers,  tliat  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there  liable  break  upthe 
ice  immediately,  fo  that  veffels  may  pafs  through  the  whole  winter,  fubjeft 
only  to  accidental  and  (hort  delays.  Add  to  all  this,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war 
with  our  neighbours  the  Anglo-Americans  or  the  Indians,  the  route  to 
New- York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoft  its  whole  length,  and  all 
commerce  through  it  ccafes  from  that  moment. — But  the  channel  to  New- 
York  is  already  known  to  pradice;  whereas  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Patomak,  and  the  great  falli  of  the  latter^,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of 
'their  fixed  obftrui^ions, 
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Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  are  re" 
ferved  to  be  given  in  the  geographieal  account  of  the  ftates,  through  which 
they  refpedively  flow.  One  general  obfervation  refpefting  the  risers- 
will,  however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  en- 
trances into  almoft  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New-Harapfliir* 
to  Georgia,  are  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft. 

Bajs.'\  The  coaft  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  bays* 
Tome  of  which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world.  Ecginning 
at  the  north- eafterly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fouth-wef- 
terly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  receives  tha 
waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  is  Chebukto  Bay,  in  Nova- 
.Scotia,  diftinguifhcd  by  the  lofs  of  a  French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between 
France  and  Great-Britain.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  betv/een  Nova-Scotia 
and  New-England,  is  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  iixty  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  which 
feed  upon  the  fhore.  Penobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Province  of  Main.  Mafiachufetts-Bay  fpr^ads  eaftward  of 
Bofton,  and  is  comprehended  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Capa 
Cod  on  the  fouth.  The  points  of  the  harbour  are  Nahant  and  Aldertoa 
points.  Pafling  by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  ftare  of  Rhode- 
Illand,  you  enter  Long-Ifland  Sound,  between  Montauk-point  and  the  Main. 
This  SguiiJ,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Conne6ticut.  Ic 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Lcng-Kland,  and  affords  a 
trery  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  ftrait,  called  Hell-Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New-York  city,  and  is  remark- 
kblc>for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  tin;es 
of  tide.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crook- 
ednefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  v/hich  extend  quite  acrofs  it ;  and 
not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured, becaufe  they  meet  at  Frogs-point,  feveral  miles  above.  A  fkilfu! 
pilot  may  with  fafety  conduft  a  ftiip  of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait 
with  the  tide,  or  at  ftill  water  with  a  fair  wind. 

Delanvare  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Delaware  at  Bombay-hook ;  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as  that  x 
(hip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  between  Cape  Henlopen  on  the 
right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  Capes  are  eighteen  milcf 
apart. 

The  Chefapeek  is  one  of  the  largeft  bays  in  the  knovvn  world.  Its  en- 
trance is  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  twelve 
miles  wide,  and  it  extends  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  to  the  north- 
.  ward,  dividing  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen 
miles  broad,  and  generally  as  much  as  nine  fathom.s  deep ;  affording 
many  commodious  harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sufquehannah,  Patomak,  Rappahannok,  Ygrk  and 
James  rivers^  which  are  all  large  and  navigable, 
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Face  cf  the  Cciif/iij.]  The  traft  of  country  belonging  to  the  United, 
States,  is  happily  variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallicj. 
Some  parts  are  rocky,  particularly  New-England,  the  north  parts  of 
Kew-York,  and  JNew-Jerfey,  and  a  broad  fpace,  including  the  feveral 
ridges  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run  fouth-wclhvard  through 
Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  dividing 
the  waters  which  fiow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the 
Miffiflippi.  In  the  parts  eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  ftates,  the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  or 
feventy,  and  fometimes  more,  in  breadth,  is  level,  and  entirely  free  of 
ftone.  It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  ex- 
tenfive  traft  of  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  feveral  ftates  fouth  of 
Kew-York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent 
form  and  fituation  ever  fince  the  flood  :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by 
the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been  \\a(l^,ed  down  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
fubftances;  or  by  earth  wafl-ed  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  gulf 
ftream,  and  lodged  on  the  coaft  ;  or  by  the  rece4  of  the  ocean,  occafioned 
bv  a  change  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.  Several  phsenomena  deferve 
confideration  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

1.  It  is  a  facl:,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfcrvation  who  has 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  ftates,  that  m.arine  fhells  and 
other  fubftances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fca-fhore,  are  almoft  invariably 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  me,  that  in  finking  a  well  many  miles  from 
the  fea,  lie  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait 
marlh,  that  is,  marfh  grafs,  marfii  mud,  and  brackifli  water.  In  all  this 
fiat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well, 
you  find  the  water,  at  a  certyin  depth,  frefli  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  if 
Tou  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  faltiflj  or  brackilh. 
water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refembles,  in  ap- 
pearance and  fmell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait  marfhes. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  walhed  out  from  the  folid  ground,  logs, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  and  the  whole  bank,  from  bottom  to  top,  ap- 
pears ftreakcd  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and  fand.  Thefe  appearances 
are  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
fea,  where,  \vhen  the  rivcrfj  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down  the  rivers  toward  the  fea,  the  banks 
decreafe  in  height,  but  ftill  are  formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves  and  logs, 
fome  of  which  are  intirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  co- 
vered to  a  confiderable  depth.  ' 

3.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  States  fre- 
quently vary  their  channels;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are  con- 
llantlv  filling  up ;  and  that  the  land  in  many  places  annually  infringes  up- 
on the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fad,-  that  no  longer  ago  than  1771, 
at  Cape  Lookout  on  the  coaft  of  North-Carolina,  in  about  latitude  34"* 
50',   there  was  an  exccHem  harbour,   capacious  enough  10  receive  an 
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hundred  fail  of  (liipping  at  a  tiaie,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  It  is  now 
entirely  filled  up,  and  is  foiid  ground.  Inilances  of  this  kind  are  ire- 
quent  along  the  coafi:.  , 

It  is  obfcrvable,  likewLI',  that  there  is  a  gradual  dcfcent  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  by  meafurcir.ent,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fe% 
board.  This  defcent  coniinues,  as  is  demonlirated  by  foundings,  far  into 
the  fea. 

IV.  It  is  worthy  of  obfer\  ation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
is  proportionably  coarfo  or  fine  according  to  its  dillance  from  the  moun- 
tains. When  you  firil  leave  i he  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  diliance, 
it  is  obfervable  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  din- 
ing heavy  particles.  As  ycu  proceed  towards  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs  coarfe, 
and  fo  on  in  pro^lortion  ^s  you  advance  the  foil  is  finer  and  finer,  until, 
finally,  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fin^e,  that  it  confolidates  into  perfeft  cfiv ;  but 
a  clay  of  a  particular  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  intermixed  with 
it  reddifh  ftreaks  and  veins  like  a  fpecits  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from 

the  red-la?ids  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountains.  This  clay,  Mhen  dug 
up  and  expofed  to  the  v;-eather,  v/ill  diifolve  into  a  fine  mould  without 
the  leaft  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubftance  whatever.  Now  we 
knov/  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will  depofit,  firft,  the  coarfeft 
and  heavieft  particles,  mediately,  thofeof  the  fevcral  intermediate  degrees 
of  finenefs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  are  the  moft  light  and  fubtle; 
and  fuch  in  faft  is  the  general  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the 
fouthern  rivers. 

V.  It  is  a  well  known  faft,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direft  line,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  oyfrcr  (hells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and 
fouth-weit  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,  in  three  diiiin<fi: 
ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth.  The 
ridges  commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far  fouth  as 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Altamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  away  in  large  boat  loads, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufcd  in  the  m.anufafture  of 
indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufmds  of  tons  ftill  remaining.  The 
queftion  is,  how  cam.e  they  here  ?  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they  were  conveyed  in  canoes, 
or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  place  wdiere  oyfters  are  now  found. 
The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  living, 
would  rather  have  removed  to  the  fea  fiiore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  im- 
menfe  labor  in  procuring  oyfters.  Eefides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying 
them  would  have  been  infurmoumable.  They  would  not  only  have  had 
a  ftrong  current  in  the  river  againft  them,  an  obflacle  v/hich  would  not 
have  been  eafily  overcome  by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great 
averfion  to  lahou^r,  but  could  they  have  furmounted  this  difficulty,  oyilers, 
conveyed  fuch  a  diilance  either  by  land  or  water  in  fo  warm  a  climate, 
would  have  fpoikd  on  the  paflage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  thefe  fnells  being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance from  the  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than 
by  fuppofing  that  the  fea  fnore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  fhclls,  and 
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that  the  ocean  has  fince,  by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully 
invefiigated,  receded.  Thefe  phsenomena,  it  is  prefumed,  will  autho- 
rize this  conchifion.  That  a  great  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fpreads 
eallerly  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had,  in  fome  paft  period,  a  fuperin- 
cumbent  fea  ;  or  rather  that  the  conliant  accretion  of  foil  from  the  vari- 
ous caufes  before  hinted  at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 

Mo:i>:i(i:/is.]  The  trad  of  country  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  comprehend- 
ing part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  the  four  New-England  States,  and 
Vermont,  is  rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  comparatively  fmall,  in  few  inflances  more  than  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred yards  in  height,  and  ger.erally  lefs.  Thefe  mountains  will  be  more 
particularly  defcribed  under  New-England.  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  on  this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as  you 
depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifcs ;  and  the 
height  of  land,  in  common,  is  about  equally  diftant  from  the  water  on 
either  fide.  The  J/;^es  in  South- America  form  the  height  of  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

7  hat  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining  mountains  are  a  part, 
begins  at  Mexico,  and  continuing  northward  on  the  eaft  of  California,  fe- 
parates  the  waters  of  thofe  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Gulf  of  California.  Thence  centinuing  their  courfe  ftill 
northward,  between  the  fources  of  the  Miffiflippi  and  the  rivers  that  run 
i«to  the  South- Sea,  they  appear  to  end  in  about  47  or  48  degrees  of  north 
latitude;  where  a  number  of  rivers  rife,  and  empty  themfelves  either  into 
the  South  Sea,  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  or  into  the  waters  that  communicate 
between  thefe  two  feas. 

The  Highlands  between  the  Province  of  Main  and  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, divide  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  north',  and  into  the 
Atlantic  fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters 
which  flow  eafterly  into  Connefticut  river,  from  thofe  which  fall  wefterly . 
into  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Eetv/een  the  Atlantic,  the  Miffiflippi,  and  the  Lakes,  runs  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Thefe  mountains  ex- 
tend north  cafterlv  and  fouth-wefterly,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coafl-, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  Mr.  Evans  obferves,  with  re-', 
fpeft  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
back  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
ture. This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Nume- 
rous trads  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the  ridges. 
The  different  ridges  which  compofe  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains, 
have  different  names  in  different  States. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Acianiic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North-Cai-Dlina,  is  the  EIuc  Ridge  or  South  Mountain; 
which  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  to  "-wo  hundred  miles  from  the  fea. 
-This  is  about  four  thoufimd  feet  high,  mer.furing  from  its  bafe.  Between 
this  and  the  North  Mountain,  fpreads  a  large  fertile  vale ;  next  lies  the 
Allegany  ridge;  next  beyond  this  is  the  Long  Ridge,  called  the  Laurel 
Mountain?,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude  36^,  is  a  fpring  of  water,  fif- 
ty feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  as  blue  as  indigo.     From  thefe  fev^eral  ridges 
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proceed  Innumerable  namelefs  branches  or  fpurs.  The  Kittatinny  moun"" 
tains  run  through  the  northern  parts  of  New-Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania- 
All  thefe  ridges,  except  the  Allegany,  are  Separated  by  rivers,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  forced  their  palTagcs  through  folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively  called 
the  back-hone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe  mountains, 
taken  colleftively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined.  Mr.  Evans 
calls  them  the  EndhJ's  Moiuitahis :  others  have  called  them  the  Appalachiaa 
mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  live  on  a  river  which  proceeds 
from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachikola.  But  the  moft  common, 
and  without  doubt  the  mou  proper  name,  is  the  Allegmiy  Momitains,  {o 
called  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range.  Thefe  mountains  are  not 
confufedly  fcattered  and  broken,  rifing  here  and  there  into  high  peaks  over- 
topping each  other,  but  ftretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarceiy  half  a 
mile  high.  They  fpread  as  you  proceed  fouth,  and  fome  of  them  tern;ii- 
nate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others  gradually  fubfide  into  a  level 
country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Modco. 

They  afford  many  curious  phzenomena,  from  which  naturalifls  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been  whimfical 
enough  :  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moft  obvious  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out  of  the 
ruins  of  another.  "  Bones  and  fhells,  which  efcaped  the  fate  of  fofter  ani- 
mal fubftances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  elegantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  loofe  flones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft  of  thefe  hills." 
But  with  deference  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thefe  appearances  have  been 
much  more  rationally  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  the  reality  of  the  flood, 
of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.  But  Mr.  Evans  thinks  this  too 
great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.  But  whether  Is  it  a  greater  miracle  for 
the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge  when  made,  or  to  create 
one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  Tlie  former  certainly  is  not  lefs  cre- 
dible than  the  latter.  "  Thefe  mountains,"  fays  our  author,"  exilfed  in 
their  prefent  elevated  height  before  the  deluge,  but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as 
now."  How  Mr.  Evans  canile  to  be  fo  circumftantlally  acquainted  with 
thefe  pretended  facts,  is  difficult  to  determine,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  an  Antediluvian,  and  to  have  furveyed  them  accurately  before 
the  convulfions  of  the  deluge  ;  and  until  we  can  be  fully  aiTured  of  this, 
we  mufl  be  excufed  in  not  allenting  to  his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the 
old  philofophy  of  Mofes  and  his  advocates.  We  have  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  earth  was  totally  metanlorphofed  by 
the  firft  convulfion  of  nature,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge;  that  the  fountaiiu 
of  the  great  deep  ^aiere  indeed  broken  Hp,  and  that  the  various  _y?ri3/«  of  the 
earth  were  diiTevered,  and  thrown  into  every  polTible  degree  of  confuf.on 
and  diforder.  Hence  thofe  vail:  piles  of  mountains  which  lift  their  craggy 
cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  probably  thrown  together  from  the  floating  ruins 
of  the  earth  :  and  this  conjefture  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vail  num- 
ber of  foifils  and  other  marine  exuvice,  which  are  found  Irabedcd  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  in  the  Interior  parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  \<tA, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  hitherto  explored.  The  various  circumflances  at- 
tending thefe  marine  bodies,  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  aftualijr 
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gener:'nted,  lived,  and  died  in  the  very  beds  v,herein  they  are  found ;  j 
and  therefore  thefe  beds  mull:  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  j 
ocean,  though  now  in  many  inftanccs  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  fur- ' 
face.  Herrce  it  appears  that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary 
productions  of  nature,  bufof  a  very  diflant  period  of  time  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  a  time  long  enougli  for  the  Jlrata  to  have  acquired  their 
greateft  degree  of  cohcfion  and  hirdnefs;  and  for  the  teilaccous  matter  of 
m.arine  fliells  to  become  changed  to  a  ilori)'  fubftance  \  for  in  the  nlfures 
of  the  lime-ftone  and  other  Urata,  fragments  of  the  fame  (hell  have  been 
frequentlv  found  adhering  to  each  fide  of  tlie  cleft,  in  the  very  ftate  in 
which  they  were  originally  broken ;  fo  that  if  the  feveral  parts  were 
brought  together,  they  would  apparently  tally  wirh  each  other  exaflly. 
A  very  confiderable  time  therefore  muil  have  clapfcd.  between  the  chaotic 
ftate  of  Vl'.e  earth  and  the  deluge,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of  Mofes, 
•who  makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  are  intended  to  fliew,  in  one  inftance  out  of  many  others,  tHe  agree- 
ment bctM'een  revelation  and  reafon,  between  the  account  which  Mofes 
gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  the  prefent  appearances  of  nature. 
'I  hofe  who  wilb  to  have  this  agreement  more  fully  and  fatisfactcrily  flated., 
are  referred  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  "  L/quiry  into  the  original 
fate  and  formation  of  the  earth,"  by  John  V\'hitehun4,  F.  R.  S.  to  whom 
1  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  for  fome  of  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

Soil  Old  trcduFiio:-is,  •vegetable  and  aiiimal.'\  The  foil  of  the  United 
States,  though  fo  various  that  few  general  obfervations  will  apply,  may 
be  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  coujitry  in  the  known  world.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  its  produftions  are  the  following : 

Indian  corn,  which  is  a  native  grain  of  America,  from  whence  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  fupplied.  It  agrees  with  all  climatt? 
from  the  equator  to  latitude  4.5°.  It  flouriflies  befc  however  between  the 
latitudes  30°  and  40^^.  The  bunched  Guinea  corn,  is  a  fmall  grain  cul- 
tivated by  the  Negroes  in  the  fouthern  fiafes,  and  affords  a  fme  food  for 
poultry.     The  fpiked  Indian  corn  is  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Rice,  which  was  brought  into  Carolina  fird  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Jolm- 
fon,  1688;  and  afterwards  by  a  fliip  from  Madagafcar,  in  161^6;  till 
which  time  it  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  flourilhes  only  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carnlinas.  Several  unfucccfsful  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate it  in  Virginia. 

The  Wild  Rice  is  a  grain  which  grows  in  the  greatefi:  plenty  in  fome  of 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  the  mo'l:  valuable  of  all  th« 
fpontaneons  produftions  of  the  country.  It  is  of  a  very  fv/cet  and  nutri- 
tious quality,  and  in  future  periods  mav  be  of  great  fervice  to  infant  co- 
lonics, in  affording  them  a  fupport  unril,  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation, 
other  fijpplics  may  be  obtained.  This  ufcful  grain  grows  in  the  water 
where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  in  a  rich  muddy  foil.  In  its  fialk, 
ears,  and  manner  of  growing,  it  very  much  rcfcmbles  oats.  It  is  gath.ered 
by  th.e  Indians  in  the  following  manner-  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to 
turn  from  its  niill-.y  ftate  and  to  ripen,  they  run  their  canoes  into  the 
minft  of  it,  and  tving  bunches  of  it  together  jufi:  below  the  ears,  they 
leave  it  in  tliis  fituation  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  it  is  pcrfedly  ripe. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  commonly  about  the  k'it  of  September,   they 
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return  to  the  river,  and  placing  their  canres  clofe  to  the  bunches  of  rice 
in  fuch  pofition  as  to  receive  the  grain  when  it  falls,  they  beat  it  out  with 
pieces  of  vi'ood  formed  for  that  purpofe.  Having  done  this  thev  dry  it 
Vv'ith  fnioke,  and  then  tread  or  rub  oiF  the  outhde  hulk,  after  v/hich  it  is 
fit  for  ufe. 

Wlicat,  rye,  barley,  and  cats,  are  cuUivated  throughoui  the  ftates, 
fomc  few  parts  excepted.  In  Pennf-zlvania  is  a  kind  of  grain  called  fpelts, 
which  grows  much  like  v/heat.  The  grain,  however,  is  better  covered, 
and  is  good  food  for  horfes.  The  llour  made  from  it  is  very  white,  and 
is  frequently  mixed  with  wheat  flour  for  bread.  This  grain  might  pio- 
bal)ly  be  fuccefsfull}'  introduced  into  the  New  England  llates. 

Potatoes  are  faid  to  be  aboriginal  of  /\merica.  They  are  of  many 
kinds,  and  arc  r^ufed  in  great  quantities.  Ike  fweet,  or  Carolina  pot;-.- 
toe.  does  rtot  thrive  well  in  northern  climates,  nor  do  the  other  kinds  iix 
the  lower  patts  of  tlie-fouthern  ftates. 

T'he  culinary  roots  and  plants  are  beets,  carrots,  parfnipa,  t^rneps, 
radifnes,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflov/ers,  endive,  cellery,  angelica, 
lettuce,  afparagus,  peppergrafs,  leeks,  onions,  watermelons,  mulkmelors, 
cantelcpes,  which  are  a  fpecies  of  the  mudimelon,  but  much  fupcrior  in 
richnefs  and  flavor,  cucumbers,  mandrakes,  pumpkins,  fquaOits,  6cc. 
Ecfides  thefe  are  feveral  other  roots  and  plants  of  a  raedicin-il  kind,  fuch 
as  elecampane,  fpikenard,  or  petty-morrell,  farfaparilla,  ginfeng,  liquorice, 
fnake-root,  gold-thread,  folomon's-feal,  devil's -bit,  horfe-radiiL,  and 
bl.a/)d  root. 

The  gold-thread  is  of  the  vine  kind,  and  grows  in  fwamps.  The  rc)bts 
fpread  thcnrfelves  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  morafs,  and  are  eailiy 
drawn  but  by  handfuls.  They  refemble  a  large  entangled  fkein  of  filk, 
a!id  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  It  is  exceedingly  bilter  in  tafie,  and  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  a  forenefs  in  the  mouth. 

Devil's-bit,  is  a  wild  plant  that  has  the  print  of  teeth  in  its  roCts.  The 
Indians  have  a  tradition,  that  this  root  was  once  an  univerfal  remedy  for 
all  dife^fes ;  but  fome  evil  fpirit,  envying  mankind'  the  p-oCefiion  of  & 
efflcacious  a  medicine,  gave  the  root  a  bite,  v^'hich  depa'ived  it  of  a  great 
part  of  its  virtue  :  Hence  its  name. 

Blood-root  is  a  fort  of  planrain,  that  fprings  out  of  the  ground  in  fix 
or  feven  long  rough  leaves,  the  veins  of  whiyh  are  red  ;,  the  root  of  it  is 
like  a  fmali  carrot ;  when  broken,  the  iniide  is  of  a  deeper  colour  thai!  the 
putfide,  an:.l  diitils  feveral  drops  of  juice  that  looks  like  blood.  This 
juice  is  a  ilrong,  but  dangerous  emetic. 

Of  the  Aario'js  aromatic  aiid  other  kiods  of  herbs  are  balm,  favor}', 
thyme,  :j[3gb,  b'aifam,  fweet-marjofam,  hyilbp,  tanfey,  mint,  penny-royal, 
Tennei,  yarrow,  may-weed,  gargit,  ikunkrcabbage,  or  poke,  wake-robin, 
hittiiny,  fcabious,  mullen,  wnld  peafe,  moufe-ear,  wild  indigo,  cat-rnnii, 
or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  catnip,  ■n':;ttles,  -cinque-foil,  eyi;bright,  fa- 
niklf,  plai-.taai  of  feveral.  kinds,  maiden-hair,  burdock,  f^dd-dock,  rcc':- 
Jivervvort,  nolilo-liverwort,  blood-ucrt,  mother-wort,  wilo.  beans,  grouiKi- 
iv}',  water- crtiTes,  Sic.  &c. 

Mr.  Catcfirv  obfervcs,  tliat  the  aromatic  herbs  in  the  fouthern  Itates, 
?.;e  niore  highiv  iiavoured,  ;ind  more  volatile  than  in  Europe. 

E-j  '   Apples 
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Apples  arc  the  mod:  common  fruit  in  the  United  States.  They  grow 
in  the  greatell  plenty  and  variety  in  the  northern  and  middle  flates,  and 
in  the  interior,  but  not  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  fouthern.  In  the 
low  country  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  fome  other  ftates,  grows  a 
•fort  of  wild  crab-apple.  The  bloffoms  are  fragrant,  the  fruit  is  fmall 
and  four,  and  makes  an  excellent  preferve,  or  fweet-meat. 

Eefides  apples,  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nedlarines,  plums, 
cherries  of  many  kinds,  currants,  goofberries,  rafberries,  blackberries, 
billberries,  whortleberries,  ftrawberries,  mulberries,  cranberries,  &:c» 
Of  the  nuts,  are  ci'iefnuts,  black  walnuts,  hiccory  nuts,  butternuts,  beech- 
nuts, hazlenuis,  filberts,  and  Illinois  nuts,  or  pecannuts.  Thefe  fruits 
grow  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  in  almoft  every  part  of  North 
America. 

The  Illinois,  or  pecannut,  is  of  the  walnut  kind,  about  the  fize  of  an 
acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  (hell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel 
fhaped  like  that  of  a  walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow  prin- 
cipally on  the  Illinois  river.  The  butter  or  oil  nut  is  much  longer  and 
larger  than  the  walnut.  Its  fliell  is  furrowed,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  kernel,  which  is  very  oily,  and  of  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavor.  An 
oil,  equal  to  that  of  olives,  m.ight  be  extracted  from  this  nut.  The  in- 
fide  bark  of  this  tree  is  much  ufed  in  dyes.  A  decoftion  of  its  bark  or 
buds  is  a  fafe  and  powerful  cathartic  ;  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  coun- 
try infteadof  a  more  coilly  medicine.  Filberts  are  of  the  hazlenut  kind, 
but  larger  and  more  richly  flavoured. 

Figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  are  not  natural  to  any  ftate 
north  of  the  Carolinas.  The  pomegranate  requires  fait  water.  Grapes 
of  feveral  forts  grow  fpontaneoufiy  from  latitude  25^*  to  45"  north. 
The  various  kinds  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  Rowers,  fo  many  of  them  as  are 
\^orthy  of  notice,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  defcriptioh  of  the  feveral 
Hates. 

The  late  Count  de  BufFon  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  animals 
in  America  are  inferior,  in  almoft  every  refpeft,  to  thofe  on  the  eaftern 
continent.  Mr.  Jefferfon,  in  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  manner,  has 
confuted  this  opinion,  and  proved  that  the  animals  of  America  are,  in 
moft  inftances,  equal,  and  in  many  refpefts  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  the  old 
world  ;  and  has  fliewn  that  out  of  two  hundred  fpecies  of  animals,  which 
M.  de  BufFon  fuppofes  is  the  whole  number  exiiiing  on  the  earth,  one 
hundred  fpecies  are  aboriginal  of  America. 

The  following  catalogue  of  animals  is  collefted  principally  from  Catef- 
t>y,  Jefferfon,  and  Carver. 

JBeafts  common  to  North  America. 


Mammoth 

Moofe  Deer 

Grey  Fox  Squirrel 

Buffalo 

Stag 

Black  Squirrel 

Panther 

Carrabou 

Red  Squirrel 

Carcajou 

Fallow  Deer 

Ground  Squirrel 

Wild  cat 

Greenland  Deer 

Flying  Squirrel 

Bear. 

Rabbit 

Black  Fox 

Elk 

Bahama  Coney 

Red  Fox 

White  Bear 

Monax 

Grey  Fox 

Wolf 

Grey  Squirrel 

Racoon 

Wcodchuck 
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Woodchuck 

Beaver 

Field  Moufe 

Skunk 

Mufquafh 

Moles 

OpoffLim 

Otter 

Quickhatch 

Pole  Cat 

Fifher 

Moife  _ 

Weafel 

Water  Rat 

Porcupine 

Marten 

Mil  lie  rat 

Seal. 

Minx 

Houfe  Moufe 

5S 


Thefe  are  divided  into  three  clafTcs  ; 

1,  Beads  of  different  ge?ius  from  any  known  in  the  old  world  ;  of  which 

are  the  Opoflum,  the  P^acoon,  the  Quickhatch,  &c. 

2,  Beafts  of  the  fame  genus,  but  of  diJerent  fpecies  from  the  eaftern  con- 

tinent, of  which  are 

The  Pantlier  Fallow  Deer  Ground  Squirrel 

Wild  Cat  Grey  Fox  Flj'ing  Squirrel 

Buffalo  Grey  Squirrel  Pole  Cat 

Moofe  Deer  Grey  Fox  Squirrel  Porcupine,  &c. 

Stag  Black  Squirrel 

3.  Beafts  which  are  the  fame  on  both  continents,  viz. 

The  Bear  Otter  Field  Moufe 

White  Bear  Water  Rat  Mole 

Wolf  Houfe  Rat  Morfe 

Weafel  Muflc  Rat  Seal,  &c. 

Beaver  Houfe  Moufe 

The  Mammoth  is  not  found  in  the  civilized  parts  of  America.  It  is 
conjectured,  however,  that  he  was  carniverous,  and  that  he  ftill  exifts  on 
the  north  of  the  Lakes.  Their  tuiks,  grinders,  and  fkeletons  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  have  been  found  at  the  fait  licks,  on  the  Ohio,  in  New-Jer- 
fty,  and  other  places.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
their  fathers  refpefting  thefe  animals,  •  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of 
them  came  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an.  univerfal  deftruftion  of 
the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and 
feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended  to  the 
earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  vvhich 
his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts 
among  them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who 
prefenting  his  forehead  to  the  {hafts,  fliook  them  off  as  they  fell  ;  but  at 
length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide;  whereon,  fpringing 
round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the,  Wabafh,  the  Illinois,  and  finall/ 
over  the  great  lakes  where  he  is  living  at  this  day.' 

European  naturalifts  have  fuppofcd  from  the  bones  of  this  remarkable 
animal,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Elephant;  others,  that  it  anfv/ers  to 
the  hippopotamus  or  river  horfe ;  the  tufk  and  fkeletons  have  been  afcribed 
to  the  former,  while  the  grinders  have  been  given  to  the  latter.  But  Mr. 
Tefferfon  obferves,  that  the  fkeleton  of  the  Mammoth  (for  fo  the  incogni- 
tum  has  been  called)  befpeaks  an  animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the  cubic  vo- 
lume of  the  elephant,  as  Monlieur  de  Buffon  has  admitted  ;  and  that  the 
grinders  are  five  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  elephant,  and  quite  of  a  dif- 
E  4  fcrent 
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ferent  fhape,  and  adds  that  the  elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  z;cne 
and  its  vicinities,  and  that  no  bones  of  the  mammoth  has  ever  been 
found  further  fouth  than  the  falines  of  Holtton  river,  a  branch  of  the 
TanifTee,  about  the  latitude  36'^  30'  north,  and  as  far  north  as  the  arftic 
circle.  The  mammoth,  then,  cannot  be  the  fame  animal  as  the  elephant. 
The  Opossum  is  an  animal  of  a  diftincl  genus,  and  therefore  has  little 
refcmblance  to  any  other  creature.  It  is  about  the  Rze  of  a  common  car, 
which  it  refemblcs  in  feme  degree  as  to  its  body  ;  its  legs  are  ihort,  the 
feet  are  formed  like  thofe  of  a  rat,  as  are  its  ears .;  the  fnout  and  head  are 
long  like  the  hog's ;  the  teeth  like  thofe  of  a  dog  ;  its  body  is  covered 
thinly  with  long  briftly  whi-tifh  hair;  its  tail  is  long,  Ihaped  like  that  of 
a  rat  without  hair.  Eut  what  is  mofl  remarkable  in  this  creature,  and 
■which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  others,  is  its  faile  belly,  which  is  formed 
by  a  Ikin  or  membrane,  (inclofing  the  dugs)  which  it  opens  and  clofes 
at  will.  In  this  falfe  bally  the  young  are  concerded  in  time  of  danger. 
Though  contrary  to  the  laws  of  i^atur.',  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  thefe 
animals  are  bred  at  the  teats  of  their  dams.  It  is  a  faft,  that  the  young 
ones  have  been  many  times  fcen,  not  larger  than  thy  head  of  a  large  pin, 
fail  fixed  and  hanging  to  the.  teats  in  the  ialfe  belly,  l■^  this  fiate  their 
members  are  diitiniftly  vifible;  they  appear  like  an  cii;br}n  clinging  to 
the  teats.  By  .conftant  obfervacion  they  have  been  found  to  grow  into 
a  perfcft  fatus ;  and  in  proper  time  they  drop  olf  into  the  falfe  belly, 
where  they  remain  fecure  till  rhey  are  capable  of  providing  j'()r  tliem- 
felves.  Yrqm  thefe  circumftances  it  feems  that  the  opoflum  is  produced, 
in  a  manner,  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  But  it  appears  from 
the  difltftion  of  one  of  them  by  Dr.  I'yfon,  tliat  their  ilrufture  is  fuch  as 
IS  fitted  for  generation,  like  that  of  other  animals ;  and  of  courfe  he  fup- 
pofes  that  they  mull  necellarily  be  bred  and  excluded  in  the  fame  way  a,s- 
other  quadrupeds.  But  by  what  method  the  dam,  after  exclufion,  fixes 
them  on  her  teats,  if  this  be  the  manner  of  produftion,  is  a  fecret  yet 
unknown, 

■  The  Buffalo  is  larger  thnn  :}n  rx  ;  high  on  the  fliculdcrs  ;  and  deep 
through  the  breail.  The  flefA  ol  ih;.  auirnal  is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  beef; 
its  ikin  makes  good  leather,  and  its  Iiair,  which  is  of  a  woolly  kind,  is 
manufaftured  into  a  tolerably  good  cloth. 

The  Tyger  of  America  reiemblcs,  in  fhapv",  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  is  confiderably  fmalkr  :  nor  docs  it  apptar  to  be  fo  fk^rce  and  raven- 
ous as  they  are.  The  colour  of  it  is  a  darkdh  yellow,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  fpots. 

The  Cat  of  the  Mouxtain  reiembies  a  common  cat,  but  is  of  a 
much  larger  fize.  Its  hair  is  of  a  reddifh  or  orange  colour,  interfperfed 
with  fpots  of  black.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  fierce,  though  it  will 
leldom  attack  a  man. 

The  Elk  is  fhaped  like  a  deer,  but  is  confiderably  larger,  being  equal 
in  bulk  to  a  horfe.  The  horns  of  this  creature  grow  to  a  prodigious 
fize,  extending  fo  wide,  tliat  two  or  three  perfons  might  fit  between  them 
at  the  fame  time.  But  what  is  ilill  more  remarkalile  is,  that  thefe  horns 
ar^j  fned  every  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  by  Auguft,  the  new 
oaes  are  nearly  at  their  full  growth. 

The 
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The  Moose  is  about  the  fi^e  of  thp  elk,  and  its  horns  almoft  as  large. 
Like  the  elk,  it  fheds  its  horns  ani^iually.  Though  this  creature  is  of  the 
deer  kind,  it  never  herds  as  dp  deer  in  general.  Its  flefh  is  exceedingly- 
good  food,  eafy  of  digekion,  and  very  nourifhing.  Its  Ikin,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  elk,  is  vaitiabie,  nnaking,  when  dreffed,  good  leather. 

The  Carrabou  is  fomething  like  the  moofe  in  fhape,_  though,  not 
nearly  fo  tall.  Irs  fiefh  is  exceedingly  good  ;  its  tongue  in  particular 
is  in  higli  elleem.  Its  Ikin^  being  fmooth  and  free  from  veins,  is  valua- 
ble. 

The  Carcajou  is  a  creature  of  the  cat  kind,  and  is  a  terrible  enemy 
to  the  elk,  and  to  the  carrabou,  as  well  as  to  the  deer.  He  either  comes 
upon  them  unperccived  from  fome  concealment,  or  climbs  up  into  a  tree, 
and  taking  his  ilation  on  fome  of  the  branches,  waits  till  one  of  them  takes 
flielter  under  it ;  when  he  fallens  upon  his  neck,  and  operring  the  jugular 
vein,  foon  brings  his  prey  to  the  ground.  The  only  v,-ay  of  efcape  is 
flying  immediately  to' the  water,  for  as  the  carcajou  has  a  great  dilllke 
to  that  clement,  he  will  leave  his  prey  rather  than  enter  it. 

The  Skunk  is  the  molt  extraordinary  animal  the  American  woods  pro- 
duce. It  is  of  the  fam.e  fpecies  with  the  pole-cat,  for  which,  though  dif- 
ferent from  it  in  many  refpecis,  and  particularly  in  being  of  a  lefs  lize, 
it  is  frequently  miilaken.  Its  hair  is  long  and  Ihining,  ot  a  dirty  white, 
mixed  in  fome  places  with  blaclc.  Its  tail  is  long  and  bufhy  like  tnat  of 
the  fox.  It  lives  chiefly  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  is  pofieffed  of  ex- 
traordinary powers,  which  however  are  exerted  only  when  it  is  purfued. 
On  fuch  an  occafion,  it  ejects  from  behind  a  fmall  itream  of  water,  of  fo 
fubtle  a  nature,  and  fo  pou'eriul  a  fmell,  that  the  air  is  tainted  with  it 
to  a  furprizing  diltance.  On  this  account  the  animal  is  called  by  the 
French  Rnfant  dn  Diable,  the  Child  of  the  Devil,  or  Bete  Puante,  the 
Stinking  Beaft.  The  water  which"  this  creature  emits  in  its  defence,  is 
generally  fuppofcd  by  naturalills  to  be  its  urine;  but  Mr.  Carver,  who 
Inot  and  difletted  many  oi  ihem,  declares  that  he  found,  near  the  urinal 
veilels,  a  fmall  receptacle  of  water,  totally  diftinft  Irom  the  bladder,  from 
which  he  was  fatisfied  the  horrid  ftench  proceeded.  The  fat  of  the 
fl;unk,  when  externally  applied,  is  a  powerful  emollient,  and  its  fflefh, 
when  drelled  without  being  tainted  by  its  fetid  v/ater,  is  fvie«t  and  good. 

The  PoiicupiNE  or  Hedge-Hog  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fniall  dog, 
though  it  is  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  tall.  Its  fhape  refembks  that  of  a  fox, 
excepting  its  head,  which  is  fomething  like  the  head  of  a  rabbit.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  quills  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  moft  of  which 
are,  excepting  at  the  point,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  Ixraw.  Thefe  quills 
the  porcupine  darts  at  his  enemy,  and  if  they  pierce  the  flefh  in  the  leaft 
degree,  they  will  fink  quite  through  it,  and  are  not  to  be  extraiJted  with- 
out incifion.  The  Indians  ufe  thefe  quills  for  boring  their  cars  and  nofes 
to  inf-Tt  their  jewels,  and  alfo  by  way  of  ornament  Xo  their  flockings, 
hair,  &'C. 

The  Wood-Chuck  is  a  ground  animal  of  the  fur  kind,  about  fifteen 
inches  long;  its  body  ib  round,  and  its  legs  fliort :  its  fore  pav/s  are 
broad,  and  confiruC'ted  for  the  piirpofe  of  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
v/hich  it  burrows;  its  llelh  is  lolerable  food. 
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The  Racoon  is  nn  animal  of  a  genus  different  from  any  known  on 
the  eaflern  continent.  Its  head  is  much  like  a  fox's,  only  its  ears  nre 
fhorter,  more  round,  and  more  naked.  It  alfo  referables  that  animal  in 
its  hair,  which  is  thick,  long,  and  foft ;  and  in  its  body  and  legs,  excepting 
that  the  former  is  larger,  and  tlie  latter  both  larger  and  fhorter.  Acrofs 
its  face  runs  a  broad  itripe  including  its  eyes,  which  are  large.  Its  fnout 
is  black,  and  roundifli  at  the  end,  like  that  of  a  dog;  its  teeth  alfo  are 
iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  dog,  both  in  number  and  fnape  ;  the  tail  is  long 
and  round,  with  annular  ilripcs  on  it ;  the  feet  have  five  long  flender 
toes,  armed  with  fharp  clau-s,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  trees,  and 
run  to  the  extremities  of  the  boughs,  its  fore  feet  fcrve  it  initead  of 
hands,  like  thofe  of  the  monkey. 

The  lart  quadruped  which  fhall  be  particularly  defcribed,  is  the  Bea- 
ver. This  is  an  amphibious  animal,  which  cannot  live  for  any  long 
time  in  the  water,  and  it  is  faid  can  exift  without  it,  provided  it  has  the 
convenience  of  fometimes  bathing  itfelf.  The  largeft  beavers  are  nearly 
four  feet  in  length,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over  the 
haunches,  and  weigh  fifty  or  fixty  pounds.  The  head  of  this  animal  is 
large  ;  its  fnout  long  ;  its  eyes  fmall ;  its  ears  fhort,  round,  hairy  on  the 
outfide,  and  frnooth  within  ;  of  its  teeth,  which  are  long,  broad,  ftrong, 
and  fharp,  the  under  ones  fland  oat  of  its  mouth  about  the  breadth  of  three 
fingers,  and  the  upper  about  half  a  finger.  Befides  thefe  teeth,  which 
are  called  iudfors^  beavers  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight  on  each  fide,  fouj: 
above  and  four  below,  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other.  With  the  former 
they  are  able  to  cut  down  trees  or"  a  confiderable  fize,  with  the  latter  to 
break  the  hardeft  fubftances.  Their  legs  are  fiiort,  particularly  the  fore 
legs,  which  are  only  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet 
are  feparate  ;  thofe  of  the  hind  feet  have  membranes  between  them.  In 
csnfequence  of  this  they  can  walk,  though  but  flowly,  while  they  fwiai 
as  eafily  as  any  aquatic  animals.  Their  tails  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of 
fiih,  and  thefe,  and  their  hind  feet,  are  the  only  parts  in  which  they  do 
not  refemble  land  animals.  TV-Sn  colour  is  different  according  to  the 
different  climates  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  moit  northern  parts,  they 
are  generally  quite  black  ;  in  more  temperate,  brov/n  ;  their  colour  be- 
coming lighter  and  lighter  as  they  approach  towards  the  fouth.  Their 
fur  is  of  two  forts  all  over  their  bodies.  That  which  is  longeft  is  general- 
ly about  an  inch  long,  though  on  the  back  it  fometimes  extends  to  two 
inches,  gradually  ftortening  towards  the  head  and  tail.  This  part  is 
coarfe  and  of  little  ufe.  The  other  part  of  it  confifis  of  a  very  thick  and 
fine  down,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  fo  foft  that  it  feels 
like  filk,  and  is  that  which  is  commonly  manufactured.  Caftcr,  fo  ufefii-1 
in  medicine,  is  produced  from  the  body  of  the  beaver.  It  was  for- 
merly believed  to  be  his  tcfticles,  but  late  difcoveries  have  flicwu  that  it 
is  contained  in  four  bags  in  the  lower  belly. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  beavers  in  building  their  cabins,  and  in  providing 
themfelves  fubfiflence,  is  truly  wonderful.  When  they  are  about  to 
choofc  a  habitation,  they  affemble  in  companies,  fometimes  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  after  m-ature  deliberation,  fix  on  a  place  where  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  all  neceffaries  are  to  be  found.  Their  houfcs  are  al- 
ways fituatcd  in  the  water,  and  when  they  can  find  neither  lake  nor 
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pond  convenient,  they  fupply  the  defeft  by  ftopping  the  current  of 
feme  brook  or  fmall  river.  For  this  purpofe  they  feletl  a  number  of 
trees,  carefully  tailing  thofe  above  the  place  where  they  intend  to 
build,  that  they  may  f^vim  down  with  the  current,  and  placing  them- 
felves  by  threes  or  fours  round  each  tree,  foon  fell  them.  By  a  conti- 
nuation of  tlie  firne  labour,  they  cut  the  trees  into  proper  lengths,  and 
rolling  them  into  the  water,  navigate  them  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  ufed.  After  this  they  conftruft  a  dam  v.-ith  as  much  folidity  and 
regularity  as  the  moil  experienced  workman  could  do.  The  formation 
of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  Thefe  cabins  are  built  either  on 
piles  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  they  have  formed,  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of  land  projeding  into  a  lake.  The 
figure  of  them  is  round  or  oval.  Two-thirds  of  each  cf  them  rifes  above 
the  water,  and.this  part  is  large  enough  to  contaiii  eight  or  ten  inhabitanis. 
They  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  allow  an  eafy  communication. 
Each  beaver  has  his  place  afilgned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  curioufiy 
ftrews  with  leaves,  rendering  it  clean  and  comfortable.  The  winter 
never  furprizes  thefe  animals  before  their  bufinefs  is  completed ;  for  their 
houfes  are  generally  fmifned  by  the  Lift  of  September,  and  their  flock  of 
provifions  laid  in,  v/hich  confiils  of  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  difpofed  in  fucli 
manner  as  to  preferve  its  moillure. 

Upwards  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  American  Birds  have  been  enume- 
rated, and  many  of  them  defcribed  by  Catefby,  Jefferfon  and  Carver.  The 
following  catalogue  is  inferted  to  gratify  the  carious,  to  inform  the  in- 
quifitive,  and  to  fhew  the  aftonifhing  variety  in  this  beautiful  part  of 
creation. 

Crane  or  Blue  Heron 

Yellow -breafted  Chat 

Cormorant 

Hooping  Crane 

Pine  Creeper 


The  Blackbird 

E.azor-billed  ditto 
Ealtirnore  Bird 
Baftard  Baltimore 
Blue  Bird 
Buzzard 
Blue  Jay 
Blue  Grofbeak 
Brown  Bittern 
Grefte"d  Bittern 
Small  Bittern 
Booby 

Great  Booby 
Bice  Peter 
Bullfinch 
Bald  Coot 
Cut  Water 
VVhite  Curlew 
Cat  Bird 
Cuckow 
Crow 

Cowpen  Bird 
Chattering  Plover 
or  Kildce 


Flamingo 

Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  or 

Robin 
Purple  Finch 

Bahama  Finch 


Yellow-throated  Creeper  American  Goldfinch 


Painted  Finch 
Creiled  Fly-catcher 
Black-cap  ditto 
Little  brown  ditto 
Red-eyed  ditto 


Dove 

Ground  Dove 

Duck 

Ilathera  Duck 

Round  C4-efted  ditto 

Sheldrach  orCanvafs  do.  Finch  Creeper 

Buffels  head  ditto  Storm  Finch 

Spoon  bill  ditto 

Summer  ditto 

Blackhead  ditto 

Blue  winged  Shoveller 

Little  Brown  Duck 

Sprigtail 


Whitefaced  Teal 
Blue  winged  Teal 
Pied  bill  Dobchick 
Eagle 
Eald  Eagle 


Goat   Sucker  of 

lina 
Gull 

Laughing  Gull 
Goofe 

Canada  Goofe 
L'awk 

Fifhing  Hawk 
Pigeon  Hawk 
Night  Hawk 
Svvallow-tail'd  ditto 
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The  Hangbird  Water  Pheafant 

Heron  Pelican 

Little  white  Heron  Water  Pelican 
Heath-cock  Pigeon  of  Paffage 

Humming-bird        White  crowned  Pigeon 
purple  Jackdaw,  or  Parrot  of  Pnradii'e 
Crow  Blackbird  Paroquet  of  Carolina 


King  Bird 
King-fi(her 
Loon 

Lark 

Large  Lark 
Blue  Linnet 
Mock-bird 
Mow-bird 
Purple  Martin 
Nightingale 
Noddy 
Nuthatch 
Oyfter-catcher 
Owl 
Screetch  Owl 


Raven 
Rice-bird 

Red-bird    . 
Summer  Red-bird 
Swan 
Scree 

"nipe 


Yellow  Titmoufc 

Bahama  do. 

Hooded  do. 

Yellow  Ps.ump 

Towhe  Bird 

Red  Thrufli 

Fox  coloured  Thrufix 

Little  Thriifl:! 

Tropic  Bird 

Turtle  of  Carolina 

Water-wagtaii 

Water-hen 

Water-witch 

Wakon  Bird 

Whetfaw 

Large  white-bellied 

Woodpecker 
Large  red  c reft ed  do. 
Gold- winged  dc. 
Red-bellied  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Red- headed  do. 
Yellow-bellied  do. 
Smalleft-fpotted  do. 
Wren 


Red  Start 

Red  winged  Starlim 
Sv/allow 
Chimney  do. 
Snow-bird- 
Little  Sparrow 
Bahama  do. 
Stork 
American  Partridge, Turlcey 

or  Quail  Wild  I'urkey 

Pheafant,  or  Moun-Tyrant 

tain  Partridge       Crefted  Titmoufe 
Catefby  obfer\es,  that  the  birds  of  America  generally  exceed  thofe  of 
Europe  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes. 

The  Water  Pelican  inhabits  the  MifTiffippi.  Its  pouch  holds  a 
peck. 

The  Lark  is  a  lofty  bird,  and  foars  as  high  ?.?.  any  cf  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air}'  region  ;  Hence  the  oki  proverb,  '  V/hen  the  iky  falls  we  fliall 
catch  larks.' 

The  Whip-poor-will  is  remarkable  for  the  plaintive  melody  of  its 
notes.  It  acquires  its  name  from  the  noife  it  makes,  which  to  the  people 
of  the  States  founds  Vv'hip-poor-will,  to  the  Indians  Muck-a-wifs.  A 
Itriking  proof  how  differently  the  fame  founds  imprefs  different  perfons ! 

The  LooN  is  a  water  fov/l,  of  the  fame  fptciss  of  the  Dobchick.  It  \s 
an  exceedingly  nimble  bird,  and  fo  expert  at  di^-ing,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  killed. 

The  Partridge.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  there  are  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  Partridges,  all  of  them  lars:er  than  the  Partridges  of  Eu- 
rope. What  is  called  the  Quail  in  New-England,  is  denominated  Part- 
ridge in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where  the  true  Partridge  is  net  to  be  found. 

The  Wakon-bird,  which  probably  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
Bird  of  Paradife,  receives  its  name  from  the  ideas  the  Indians  have  of  its 
fuperior  excellence ;  the  Wakon-bird  being  in  their  language  the  bird  of 
the  Grc:at  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  lize  of  the  fwallow,  of  a  hrnw  n  colour, 
fliaded  about  the  neck  with  a  bright  green.     The  wings  are  of  a  darker 
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bro'.vn  than  the  bodr;  Its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  wkich 
are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body,  and  which  are  beautifully  fhaded  with 
green  and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  peacock  does  his,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  like  him 
it  ever  raifes  it  to  an  ered  pofition. 

The  \V'hetsaw  is  of  the  cuckow  kind,  being,  like  that,  a  folitary 
bird,  and  fcarccly  ever  feen.  In  the  fuliimer  months  it  is  heard  in  the 
groves,  where  it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of  a  fav/,  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  it  has  received  its  name. 

The  Humming-bird  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  feathered  inhabitants 
of  the  air.  Its  plumage  furpaffes  defcription.  On  its  head  is  a  fmall  tuft 
of  jetty  black  ;  its  breaft  is  red  ;  its  belly  white  ;  its  back,  wings  and 
tail  of  the  fined  pale  green  :  fmall  fpecks  of  gold  are  fcattered  over  it 
with  inexprellible  grace  :  and  to  crown  the  whole,  an  almoft  imperceptible 
down  foftens  the  feveral  colours,  and  produces  the  moft  pleafing  Ihades. 

Of  the  Snakes  which  infeft  the  United  States,  are  the  following,  viz. 

The  Rattle  Snake  Corn  do. 

Small  Rattle  Snake  •  .  Rognofe  do. 

Yellow  Rattle  Snake  Houfe  do. 

Water  Viper  Green  do. 

Black  Viper       .  Wampum  do. 

Brown  Viper  Giafs  do. 

Copper-bellied  Snake  Bead  do. 

Blueifti-green  Snake  Wallcr-Houfe  Adder 

Eiack  Snake  Striped  or  Garter  Snak« 

Ribbon  do.  Water  Snake 

Spotted  Ribbon  do.  Hiffing  do. 

Chain  do.  Thorn-tail'd  do. 

Joint  do.  Speckled  do. 

Green-fpotted  do.  Ring  do. 

Coach-ivhlp  do.  Two-headed  do. 

Tlie  Thorn-tail  Snake  is  of  a  middle  fute,  and  of  a  very  venomous 
caiure.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  thorn,  like  a  dart,  in  ics  tail,  with 
which  it  inflidts  its  wounds. 

The  Joint'Skake  is  a  great  curiofity.  Its  fkin  is  as  hard  as  parch- 
ment, and  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  It  is  beautifully  ftrcaked  with  black  and 
white.  It  is  fo  ftiiF,  and  has  fo  few  joints,  and  thofe  fo  unyielding,  that 
it  can  hardly  bend  itfeif  into  the  form  of  a  hoop.  W^hen  it  is  llruck,  it 
breaks  like  a  pipe  (leni;  and  you  maj^  with  a  whip,  break  it  from  the  tail 
to  the  bov/els  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long,  and  not  produce  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  blood.     It  is  not  venomous. 

The  Two-HEADED  Snake.  Whether  this  be  a  diilinft  fpecies  of 
fnakcs  intended  to  propagate  its  kind,  or  whether  it  be  a  monftrous  pro- 
dudlion,  is  uncertain.  The  only  ones  I  have  known  or  heard  of  in  this 
country,  are,  one  taken  near  Champlain  in  1762,  and  one  pueferved  ia 
the  Mufeum  of  Yale  College,  in  New- Haven. 

The  fnakes  are  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in 
ilic  fouthexn  Hates,     in  the  latter,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  furniflied 
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with  a  miicii  greater  variety  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  afFord  immediate 
relief  to  pcvlons  bitten  by  thcfe  venomous  cl-eatures.  It  is  an  obfervation 
worthy  of  p^'ipetual  and  grateful  remembrance,  that  wherever  venomous 
animals  are  found,  the  God  of  nature  has  kindly  provided  fufficient  anti- 
dotes againit  their  poifon. 

Of  the  aftonifhing  variety  of  Insects  found  in  America,  we  will 
xnention 

The  Glow  Worm  Sheep  Tick  Butterfly 

Earth  Worm  Loufe  Moth 

I^eg  or  Guinea  do.  Wood  Loufe  Ant 

Naked  Snail  Forty  Legs,  or  Ccntipes  Bee 

Shell  Snail  .  Caterpillar  Humble  Bee 

Tobacco  Worm       Adder  Bolt  Black  V>'afp 

Wood  Worm  Cicada,  or  Locull  Yellow  Vv'afp 

Silk  Worm  Man-gazer  Hornet 

Wall  Loufe,  orBug  Cock  Roche  Fly  , 

•  Sow  Bug  Cricket  Sand  Fly 

Horn  Bug  Beetle  Muiheto 

Flea  Fire-Fly,  or  Bug  Spider 

Gnat 
To  thefe  may  be  added  tlie  infed,  which  of  late  years  has  proved  fo  de- 
flrudlive  to  the  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  New-England 
StatBB,  commonly,  but  erroneoully,  called  the  Heffian  Fly. 

The  Alligator  is  a  fpecies  of  the  crocodile,  and  in  appearance  one 
of  the  uglieft  creatures  in  the  world.  They  are  amphibious,  and  live  in 
and  about  creeks,  fvvamps,  and  ponds  of  ftagnant  water.  They  are  very 
fond  of  the  flelli  of  dogs  and  hogs,  which  they  voracioully  devour  when 
they  have  opportunity.  They  are  alfo  very  fond  of  fifh,  and  devour  vaft 
Quantities  of  ihem.  When  tired  with  fifliing,  they  leave  the  water  to  balk 
themfelves  in  the  fun,  and  then  appear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  wood 
thrown  afhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures ;  but  upon  perceiving 
any  veflel  or  pcrfon  near  them,  they  im.mediately  throw  themfelves  into 
the  water.  Some  are  of  fb  monfcrous  a  fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in 
length.  During  the  time  they  lie  balking  on  the  fliore,  they  keep  their 
huge  mouths  wide  open  till  filled  with  mulketocs,  flies,  and  other  infects, 
when  they  fuddenly  Ihut  their  jaws  and  fwallow  their  prey. 

The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature.  The  female  makes  a  large  hole 
in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which 
arc  as  white  as  thofe  of  a  hen,  but  much  larger  and  more  folid.  She  gene- 
rally lays  about  an  hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are  all 
depofited,  which  is  a  day  or  two.  She  then  covers  them  with  the  fand, 
and  the  better  to  conceal  them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious 
d:pofitu?n,  but  to  a  confidfrable  diftance.  After  this  precaution,  Ihe  returns 
to  the  water,  and  tarries  until  natural  inftind  informs  her  that  it  is  time  to  ' 
deliver  her  young  from  their  confinement ;  ^y\Q  then  goes  to  the  fpot,  at- 
tended by  tlie  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  to  break  the  eggs  ;  ' 
but  fo  carefully  that  fcarce  a  fingle  one  is  injured,  and  a  whole  fwarm  of 
li  ttle  alligators  is  feen  crawling  about.     The  female  then  takes  them  on 
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her  neck  and  back,  in  order  to  remove  them  into  the  water;  but  the 
watchful  birds  of  prey  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  deprive  her  of 
fome,  and  even  the  male  alligator,  who  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end, 
devours  what  he  can,  till  the  female  has  reached  the  water  with  the  few- 
remaining  ;  for  all  thofe  which  either  fall  from  her  back,  or  do  not  fwini, 
fhe  herfclf  eats;  fo  that  of  fuch  a  formidable  brood,  happily  not  more 
than  four  or  fi\'e  efcape. 

Thefe  alligators  are  the  great  deflroyers  of  the  filh  in  the  rivers  and 
creek-s,  it  being  their  moft  fafe  and  general  food  :  nor  are  they  wanting  in 
addrefs  to  fatisfy  their  dcllres.  Eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compatt,  draw- 
up  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  where  they  lie  with  their  mouths 
open,  whilft  others  go  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chace  the 
fifh  downward,  by  which  means  none  of  any  bignefs  efcape  them.  The 
alligators  being  unable  to  eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a  fiili,  raife  their 
heads  above  the  furface,  and  by  degrees  draw  the  fiili  from  their  jaws, 
and  chew  it  for  deglutition. 

Before  the  fetting  in  of  winter,  it  is  faid,  not  without  evidence  to  fup- 
port  the  aiTertion,  that  they  fwallow  a  large  number  of  pine  knots,  and 
then  creep  into  their  dens,  in  the  bank  of  fome  creek  or  pcnd,  where  they 
lie  in  a  torpid  ftate  through  the  winter  without  any  other  fuftenance  thaa 
the  pine  knots. 

The  Guana,  the  Green  Lizard  of  Carolina,  the  Blue-tailed 
Lizard,  and  the  Lion  Lizard  are  found  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  are 
thought  to  be  fpecies  of  the  fame  gefzus,  with  the  crocodile  and  alligator. 

In  the  little  brooks,  and  fwamps  in  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina,  is 
caught  a  fmall  amphibious  lobfter,  in  the  head  of  which  is  found  the  eye 
{tone. 

FopuJation,  CharaSIer,  ^c.']  From  the  beft  accounts  that  can  at  prefent  be 
obtained,  there  are,  v/ithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  three  millions, 
eiglity  three  thoufand,  and  fix  hundred  fouls.  This  number,  which  israpidly 
increafmg  both  by  emigrations  from  Europe,  and  by  natural  population, 
is  compofed  of  people  of  almoft  all  nations,  languages,  charafters  and  re- 
ligions. The  greater  part,  however,  are  defcended  from  the  Englifh; 
and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinftion,  are  called  Anglo-Americans. 

The  natural  genius  of  Americans,  not  through  prejudice  we  would  cha- 
ritably luppofe,  but  through  want  of  information,  has  fuiFered  in  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  fome  ingenious  and  eloquent  European  writers. 

The  Count  de  Bulfon  lias  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  theory,  '  That 
on  this  fide  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  b::little  her  pro- 
dudions.'  This  new  and  unfupported  theory,  has  been  applied,  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  to  the  race  of  whites  tranfplanted  from  Europe.  Mr. 
Jefferfon  has  confuted  this  theory ;  and  by  the  ingenuity  and  abilities 
which  he  has  lh.ev,'n  in  doing  it,  has  exhibited  an  inftance  of  its  falfe- 
hood  ^. 

The 

*  Although  the  Abbe,  in  a  later  edition  of  his  nvorh,  has  ivithdraivn  his 
ceuf-i.re  from  that  part  of  America  inhabited  by  Fedrro-A?nericans ;  yet  he  has 
left  it  in  its  full  fgrce  on  the  other  farts,  n-vhere  it  is  eq^uaV-y  ijsapplicable,  ifnve 
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The  aficitioii  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  that  *  America  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced one  r''od  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a 
fmgle  art  or  a  fingle  fcicnce  */  produced  the  following  reply  fronvMr. 
Jeiferfon. 

'  When  we  lliall  have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before 
they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and 
^^oltaire,  the  Englifh  a  Shakfpeare  and  Milton,  (hould  this  reproach  be 
ftill  true,  we  will  enquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufcs  it  has  proceeded, 
that  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  quarters  of  the  earth,  (ball  not  have 
infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  In  war  wc  have  produced  a 
Washington-,  vvhofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty  fhall  have 
votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  af- 
fume  its  juft  ftatlon  among  the  moft  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world, 
when  that  wretched  philofophy  (ball  be  forgotten  which  would  arrange 
him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.  In  phyfics  we  have  produced  a 
Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefcnt  age  has  m.ade  more  impor- 
tant difcoverics,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious 
folutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr.  Ritten- 
HnusE  fecond  to  no  aflronomer  living:  that  in  genius  he  mud  be  the  firft, 
becaufe  he  is  felf-taught.  As  an  artilt  he  has  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of 
mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Ele  has  not  indeed 
made  a  world  :  but  he  has  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than 
any  man  who  lias  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.  As  in  philofophy  and 
war,  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plaftic  art,  we  might 
{hew  that  America,  though  but  a  child  of  yefterday,  has  already  given 
hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  aroufe  the 
beft  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  aftion,  v.'-hich  fubftantiate  his 
freedom,  and  conduft  him  to  happinefs,  as  of  the  fubordinate,  which 
ferve  to  amufe  him  only.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  that  this  reproach  is  as 
unjuft  as  it  is  unkind;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes  which  adorn  the  prefent 
age,  America  contributes  its  full  fhare.  For  comparing  it  v.'ith  thofe 
countries,  where  genius  is  mofl:  cultivated,  v/here  are  the  molt  excellent 
models  tor  art,  and  fcafToldings  for  the  attainment  of  fcience,  as  France 
and  England  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus.  The  United  States  contain 
three  millions  of  inhabitants;  France  twenty  millions;  and  the  Britifh 
iflands  ten.  We  produce  a  Wafhington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhcufc. 
France  then  fliould  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  thefe  lines,  and  Creat- 
Britain  half  that  number,  equally  emin-nt.  It  m.ay  be  true,"  that  France 
has-  we  are  but  juft  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  our  acquaintance 
fo  {ixr  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.  It  would  be 
injuring  too  many  of  them  to  name  particularly  a  Voltaire,  a  Euffon,  the 
eonftellation  of  Encyclopcdifts,  the  Abbe  Raynal  himfelf,  &c.  arc.  We 
therefore  have  reafon  to  believe  fhe  can  produce  her  full  quota  of  genius. 

conjtder  the  acainnilated  prcjjure  of  Jla-verj,  fuperjii/ion  and  ig?iomnce,  rcndc^ 
nijbkh  the  inhabitants  are  held.  Whene^oer  thr-y  Jhall  he  able  to  throiv  off  thrir 
Jhnckles,  and  ail  thanjclvcs,  they  ^aiill  douhth/s  Jbe^v  thai  they  are  like  the  reft 
of  the  'world. 

*  Hi(h  Philof.  P.  92.  ed.  MeaRrich,  1774.  ' 
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■The  prefent  war  having  fo  long  cut  ofF  all  communication  with  Great- 
Britain,  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  fair  i.ftimate  of  the  Hate  of  fcience  in 
that  country.' 

The  Literature  of  the  United  States  is  very  flourifhing.  Their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  art  of  war,  in  the  fcience  of  government,  in  philofophy  and 
aftronomy,  in  poetry,  and  the  various  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  has,  for 
fo  young  a  country,  been  aftonifhing.  Colleges  are  inftituted  in  all  the 
ftates  north  of  North-Carolina,  excepting  Delavi^are  ;  and  liberal  provifion 
is  making  for  their  eftablifhment  in  the  others.  Thefe  colleges  are  gene- 
rally well  furnifhed  with  libraries,  apparatus,  inftruftors  and  ftudents. 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fmce  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declara- 
tion and  eftablifhment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a 
new  form  of  government  without  bloodfhed,  have  called  to  hiltoric  fame 
many  noble  and  diftinguifhed  charafters,  who  might  otherwife  have  ilept 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  charafler  of  Federo-Ameri- 
cans,  we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

A  European  writer  has  juftly  obferved,  that  '  if  there  be  an  objeft  truly 
ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  American  patriot,  figning  refolutions  of 
independency  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandifhing  a  whip 
over  his  affrighted  flaves.' 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  fliew  the  injuftice  and  iniquity  of 
enflaving  the  Africans ;  fo  much  as  to  render  it  unneceffary  here  to  fay 
any  thing  on  that  part  of  the  fubjeft.  We  cannot,  however,  foAear  in- 
troducing a  few  obfervations  refpet^Ung  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  po- 
licy, morals  and  manners.  From  repeated  and  accurate  calculations,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  expence  of  maintaining  a  flave,  efpecially  if  we 
include  the  purchafe-money,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  a  free 
jnan;  and  the  labour  oPthe  free  man,  influenced  by  the  pov/erful  motive 
of  gain,  is  at  leaft  twice  as  profitable  to  the  employer  as  that  of  the  flave* 
Befides,  flavery  is  the  bane  of  induftry.  It  renders  labour,  among  the 
whites,  not  only  unfafhionable,  but  difreputable.  Induflry  is  the  off- 
fpring  of  neceffity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  precludes  this  necefiity ; 
and  indolence,  which  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  focial  and  political  happi- 
nefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence. 

Thefe  obfervations,  without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injuftice  of  the 
praftice,  fhew  that  flavery  is  impolitic.  Its  influence  on  manners  and 
morals  is  equally  pernicious.  Tiie  negro  wenches  in  many,  perhaps  I  may 
fay  in  moft  inftances,  are  nurfes  to  their  miftreflfes  children.  The  infant 
babe,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  nurfe,  and  perhaps  fel- 
dom  or  never  taftes  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  children,  by  being 
brought  up,  and  conftantly  aflfociating  with  the  negroes,  too  often  im- 
bibe their  Iqw  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals ;  and  contraft  a 
vegroijh  kind  of  accent  and  dialeft,  which  they  often  carry  with  them 
through  life.  A  mifchief  common,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  all  the 
fouthern  ftates,  at  which  humanity  and  decency  blufli,  is  the  criminal  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  '  The  enjoyment  of  a  negro 
or  mulatto  woman,'  fays  a  traveller  of  obfervation,  «^  is  fpoken  of  as  quite 
«  common  thing.  Nq  reluftauce,  delicacy,  or  fliame,  appear  about  the 
F  mattCFa 
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matter.  It  is  far  from  being  uncommon  to  fee  a  gentleman  at  dinner, 
and  his  reputed  offspring  a  flave,  waiting  at  the  table.  '  I  myfelf,'  fays 
this  writer,  *  faw  two  iuftances  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  company  would 
very  facetioufly  trace  the  features  of  the  father  and  mother  in  the  child, 
and  very  accurately  point  out  the  more  charaderiftic  refemblances.  The 
fathers  neither  of  them  bkiflied,  nor  feemed  difconcerted.  They  were 
called  men  of  worth,  politenefs,  and  humanity.  Strange  perverfion  of  terms 
and  language !  The  Africans  are  faid  to  be  inferior  in  point  of  fenfe, 
under/landing,  fcntiment  and  feeling  to  white  people  :  Hence  the  one  in- 
fers a  right  to  enflave  the  other.  The  African  labours  night  and  day 
to  colleft  a  fmall  pittance  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  his  child :  The 
white  man  begets  his  likenefs,  and  with  much  indifference  and  dignity  of 
foul,  fees  his  offspring  in  bondage  and  mifery,  and  makes  not  one  effort 
to  redeem  his  own  blood.  Choice  food  for  fatire!  wide  field  for  bur- 
lefque!  noble  game  for  wit  I  fi^d  caufe  for  pity  to  bleed,  and  for  huma- 
nity to  weep!  unlefs  the  enkindled  blood  inflame  refentment,  and  vent 
itfelf  in  execrations!' 

To  thefe  I  fliall  add  the  obfervations  of  a  native*  of  a  ftate  which  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  flaves  than  any  of  the  others.  For  although  his 
obfervations  upon  the  influence  of  flavcry  were  intended  for  a  particular 
ftate,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernicious 
pradice  in  any  confiderable  degree  prevails. 

'  There  muft,  doubtlcfs,'  he  obferves,  *  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  th« 
manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  exiftence  of  flavery  among  us. 
The  whole  commerce  between  mafter  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exercife  of 
the  moft  boil'ierous  paffions,  the  mofl:  unremitting  defpotifm  on  the  one 
part,  and  degrading  fubmillions  on  the  other.  Our  children  fee  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the 
germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learn- 
ing to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either 
in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  reftraining  the  intemperance  of 
paffion  towards  his  flave,  it  fhould  always  be  a  fufficient  one  that  his  child 
is  prefent.  But  generally  it  is  not  fufHcient.  The  parent  ftorms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  fame  airs  in 
the  circle  of  frnaller  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his  worft  of  paffions,  and  thus 
nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  flamped 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  mull  be  a  prodigy  who  can  re- 
Sain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circumftances.  And  with 
what  execration  Ihould  tlic  Itatefman  be  loaded,  who  permitting  one  half 
the  citizens  thus  to  traniple  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  .thofe 
mto  dcfpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies,  defrroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  amor  patriii^  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in 
this  v/orld,  it  mult  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born 
X.O  live  and  labour  for  another:  in  which  he  mufl:  lock  up  the  faculties  of 
his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavours  to 
the  evaniniincnt  of  the  liumau  race,  or  entail  his  own  miferable  condition 
on  the  endlcfs  generations  proceeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the 
people,  their  indufiry  alfo  is  deflroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man 
uiJJ  bbour  for  himfcif  who  can  make  another  labour  for  liim.     This  i« 
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fo  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed 
are  eVer  feen  to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  ie- 
cure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  bafis,  a  convi£lion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  Thac 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my 
coufitry  when  I  refled  that  God  is  juft :  that  his  juftice  cannot  flcep  for 
eveif :  that  confidering  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  of  fortune^,  an  exchange  of  iituation,  is  among  pofiible 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupernatural  interference! — ThfC 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with  us  in  fuch  a  conteil. 
But  it  is  impolhble  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjeci.  through  the 
various  confiderations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory  natural  and  civil. 
We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into  every  one'si 
mind.  J  think,  a  change  already  perceptible,  fince  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
fent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  the  mailer  is  abating,  that  of  the  flave  rifing 
from  the  d^ft-,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way  1  hope  preparing,  under 
the  aufpices  \)f  heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation ;  and  that  this  is  difpoU'd, 
in  the  order  01  events,  to  be  with  the  confent  of  the  mailers,  rather  than 
by  their  extirpation.' 

Under  the  feederal  government  which  is  now  eftablifhed,  wc  have 
Teafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States  v.'ill  in  time  be  eman- 
cipated, in  a  manner  moft  confiftent  with  their  own  happinefs,  and  the 
true  intereft  of  their  proprietors.  Whether  this  will  be  effefted  by  tranf- 
•f  orting  them  back  to  Africa ;  or  by  colonizing  them  in  fome  part  of  our 
own  territory,  and  extending  to  them  our  alliance  and  protection  until 
they  fnall  have  acquired  ftrength  fufficient  for  their  own  defence ;  or  by 
incorporation  with  the  whites ;  or  in  fome  other  way,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. All  thefe  methods  are  attended  with  difficulties.  The  firit 
would  be  cruel;  the  fecond  dangerous ;  and  the  latter  difagreeable  and 
unnatural.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites;  ten  thou- 
fand  recollections,  by  the  blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  fuftained;  new- 
provocations;  the  real  diftinflion  v.hich  nature  has  made ;  befides  many 
other  circumllances  v/hich  w^ould  tend  to  divide  them  into  parties,  and 
pjoduce  convulfions,  are  objeflions  agalnft  retaining  and  incorporating 
the  blacks  with  the  citizens  of  the  feveral  itates.  But  juftice  and  huma- 
nity demand  that  thefe  difficulties  fhould  be  furmounted. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  ftates,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  flaves ; 
and  of  courfe  there  is  Icfs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  freedom.  Soci- 
eties for  the  manumiffion  of  flaves  have  been  inilituted  in  Philadelphia 
and  New- York;  and  laws  have  been  enaded,  and  other  meafures  taken 
in  the  New-England  ftates  to  accomplilh  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
Friends,  (commonly  called  Quakers,)  have  evinced  the  propriety  of 
their  name,  by  their  goodnefs  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions 
in  executing,  this  truly  humane  and  benevolent  deiign. 

^  The  Englifl:!  language  is  the  one  which  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the, 
United  States,  in  which  bufmefs  is  tranfacled,  and  the  records  kept.  It  is 
fpoken  with  great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New-England, 
bjiperfons  of  education;  and,  excepting  fom.e  few  corruptions  in  pronuncia- 
tion, by  ail  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  foutbern  ftates,  where  they 
^^VQ  had  a  great  influx,  of  foreigners,  the  language  in  many  inftances 
F  2  is 
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is  corruptcci,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts  arc  making  to  intro- 
duce a  uni{ori7iity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  which  for  jx)- 
Ivtical  as  well  as  other  reafons  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  all  iiterar)'  and  influential  charaders. 

Intermingled  with  the  Anglo-Americans  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Trifh, 
French,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Jews;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch  and 
Irifh,  retain,  in  a  grea'ter  or  \c\s  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which 
thev  perform  their  public  worlhip,  converfe  and  tranfaft  their  bufinefs 
with  each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated  when  all  diftinftions  between  mafler 
and  flave  fhall  be  abolifhcd  ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cuftoms, 
politioEl  and  religious  fentimcnts  of  the  mixed  mafs  of  people  who 
inhabit  the  United  States,  (hall  have  become  fo  affimilated,  as  that  all 
nominal  diliindions  ihall  be  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of 

A-MtRICANSi 

Gc'ver?,'mefit.'\  Until  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefent  Thirteen 
States  were  Britiih  colonies.  On  that  memorable  day,  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congrefs  aflembled,  made  a 
'  folemn  declaration,  in  which  they  affigned  their  reafons  for  withdrawing 
their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great-Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  ior  the  recf^itude  of  their  intentions,  they  did, 
m  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies, 
folemnly  publifli  and  declare.  That  thefe  United  Cokjnies  were,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  Fr'ee  and  Independent  States;  that  they  were  ab-' 
folvcd  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifli  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connefticn  bctv/een  them  and  Great-Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
diifolved ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  eftablifli  com.merce,  and 
do  all  other  afts  and  things  which  Independent  Slates  may  of  right  do. 
For  uhe  fupport  of  this  declaration,  with  a  finn  reliance  on  the  protedion 
of  divine  providence,  the  delegate-s  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  num- 
ber, mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
facred  honour. 

At  the  fame  time  they  publifhed  articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  ftyle  of  "  Xh% 
Umttd  States  o  I-  Am  K  RICA,"  and  agreed  that  each  ftate  fliould  retain 
its  fovcreignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurifdidlion 
and  right  not  cxprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  confederation.  By 
thefe  articles  the  '1  hirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendihip  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  fecurity  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bound  themfelves  to 
•aflift  each  other,  againft  all  force  oifered  to,  or  attacks  that  might  be  made 
upon  all,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereignty,  commerce, 
or  anv  other  pretence  whatever.  But  lor  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  general  interclh  of  the  United  States,  it  was  determined 
that  Delegates  fiiould  be  annually  appointed,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  Le- 
giHatare  of  each  State  Ihould  direcH,  to  meet  in  Congrefs  the  firft  Mon- 
day in  November  ol  every  }Cir,  with  a  power  refcrved  to  each  ftate  to 
.recil  its  ilelsgaies,  oj-  any  ot  them,  'at  aivy  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
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lend  others  in  their  Head  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate  was  to 
be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  kfs  than  two,  or  more  than  feven  members ; 
and  no  pelrfon  could  be  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  terra 
of  fix  years;  nor  was  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  bcnelit, 
fhould  receive  any  falary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  !;ind.  In  determin- 
ing queilions  in  Congrefs,  each  Hate  was  to  ha\ e  one  vote.  Every  itate  v\a3 
bound  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congrefs  in  all  queltions  which 
were  fubmitted  to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  to  be  invariably  obfer\'ed  by  every  ftate,  and  the  union  to  be 
perpetual ;  nor  was  any  alteration  at  any  time  hercal'ter  to  be  made  in  any 
of  the  articles,  unlefs  fuch  alterations  be  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  be 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legillatures  of  every  ftate.  The  articles  of 
confederation  were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9,  1778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation,  after  eleven  years  experience,  being 
found  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  a  uederal  government,  for  reafuns 
hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  were  chofen  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  ncceffary  amendments.  They  accordingly  met 
in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  furamer  of  1787,  and  agreed  to 
propofe  the  following  conftitutioji  for  the  confideration  of  their  con- 
ftituents : 

WE,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per" 
feft  union,  eftablilh  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquillity,   provid^ 
for  the  common   defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  th*^ 
blefTmgs  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifh. 
tins  Conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
ARTICLE      I. 

$^-J?.  I.  ALL  legiflative  powers  herein  granted  fhall  be  vefted  in  a 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  confilf  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives. 

Se/fi,  2.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  fhall  be  compofed  of  members 
chofen  every  fecond  year  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  Hates,  and  the  elec- 
tors in  each  ftate  fhall  have  the  qualifications  requifite  for  electors  of  the 
moft  numerous  branch  of  the  ftate  legiflature. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprefentative  who  ihall  not  have  attained  to  the 
^ge  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  {even  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  fliall  not,  when  eleded,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  in 
which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  diresfl  taxes  fhall  be  apportioned  among  the  fevcral 
ftates  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  numbers,  v.'hich  fhall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  peirfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons, 
The  aftual  efiumeration  fhall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  flr:ft 
meeting  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  fubfe- 
quent  term  often  years,  in  fuch  n)anner  as  they  fhall  by  law  direft.  The 
number  of  reprefentatives  fnall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufandj 
but  each  ftate  fhall  have  at  leaft  one  reprefentative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
Uieratioo  fh^l  be  iiagdc,  the  f^^ate  of  New-Hampfhire  fh^iU  be  (^ntitled  to 
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choofe  three,  MafTachufetts  eight,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connc^^ticut  five,  New-York  fix,  New-Jerfey  four,  Pennfyl- 
vania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina 
five,  South-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  from  any  fl:ate,  the  Exe- 
cutive authority  thereof  (hall  iffue  writs  of  election  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  1  loufe  of  Reprefentatives  fiiall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  fhall  ha\'e  the  fule  power  of  impeachment. 

Se^.  5.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Ihall  be  compofed  of  two 
fenators  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by  the  legifiiature  thereof,  for  fix  years ; 
and  each  fenator  (hall  have  one  vote. 

Immediateh'  after  thry  (hall  be  affembled  in  confequence  of  the  firft 
eiedion,  they  (hull  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  claflTes. 
The  feats  of  the  fenatirs  cf  the  firrt  clafs  (hail  be  vacated  at  the  expi-ra- 
tion  of  the  fecond  year;  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year ;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  year,  fo  that 
cne-third  may  be  chofen  every  fecond  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
refignation,  or  otherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legifiature  of  any  (late, 
the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legifiature,  which  fliall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  (hall  be  a  fenator  who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
fliall  not,  when  eleded,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  flate  for  which  he  (hall 
be  chofenj, 

The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
but  fhall  have  no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  fliall  choofe  their  other  cfficcrs,  and  alfo  a  prefident  />ra 
tempore,  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  he  (hall  exercife 
the  oflice  of  prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  fenate  (liall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  afiirmation.  When  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juilice  (hall  prefide  :  And 
no  perfon  fhall  be  convkled  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  fliall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  ofiice,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  oflice  of 
honour,  truft,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convifted 
fhall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjcci  to  indidment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punilhment  according  to  law. 

SeFi,  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleftions  for  fenators 
and  reprefentatives,  (hall  be  prefcribed  in  each  flate  by  the  legifiature 
thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  fuch  re- 
gulations, excpt  as  to  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  afi^emble  at  Icaft  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch  meet- 
ing fliall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  fhal|  by  law  ap- 
point a  different  day. 

Sea.  5.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleflions,  returns,  and  qua- 
lifications of  its  own  members,  and  a^majority  of  each  fliall  conftitute  a 
quorum  to  do  bufinefs  ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
|d;i^',    and    may   be    authorifcd   to    compel    the '  attendance    of  abfent 

members. 
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members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each  houfe  may 
provide. 

Each  houfc  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifli  its  mem- 
bers for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publilh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire fecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on 
any  queftion  fhall,  at  the  defire  of  one-tifth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  fefiion  of  Congrefs,  fhall,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place'' 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  ihall  be  fitting. 

Se^,  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  compenfation 
for  their  fervices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of 
the  United  States.  They  fhall  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon,  felony,  imd 
breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their  attendance  at  the 
feffion  of  their  refpedive  houfes,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
fame ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either  houfe,  they  fliall  not  be 
queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
cleded,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  imder  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  fhall 
fcave  been  encreafed  during  fuch  time  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  Ihall  be  a  member  of  either  houfe  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

St'/fi.  -y.  All  bills  for  raifmg  revenue  fliall  originate  in  the  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives ;  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  pafTed  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  and  thd 
fenate,  fhall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the 
United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  fhall  ^ign  it,  but  if  not  he  fhall  return  it, 
with  his  objedions,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  fliall  have  originated,  who 
Ihall  enter  the  objedions  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  le-confider 
it.  If  after  fuch  re-confideration  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  fhall  agree  to 
pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objeftions,  to  the  other 
houfe,  by  which  it  fliall  likewife  be  re-conhdered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  houfe  it  fhall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes 
of  both  houfes  fliall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
perfons  voting  for  and  againif  the  bill  fhall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  houfe  refpeftively.  If  any  bill  ihall  not  be  returned  by  the  prefident 
within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  fliall  have  been  prefented  to 
him,  the  fame  fliall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlefs 
the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjournment^,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it 
fhall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  be  neceffary  (except  on  a  queflion  of 
adjournment)  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United  States ;  and 
before  the  fame  fliall  take  cffed,  fhall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difap- 
proved  by  him,  fnall  be  re-palfed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Houf« 
'  F  4  m 
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of  Reprefentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prefcrlbed  in 
the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

SfSi.  8.  The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power 

To  lay  and  colleiit  taxes,  duties,  impofts,  and  excifcs  ;  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties,  impofts,  and  cxcifes  fhall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulai-e  commerce  wirh  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  feveral 
fiates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  eftablifh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  fuhjeft  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  mo'iey,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  llandard  of  weights  and  meafures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punifnment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecurities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

To  eftabliui  poft  oriices  and  pok  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclufive  right  to  their  re- 
fpective  writings  and  difcoveries ; 

To  conftifjte  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme  court ; 

To  define  ard  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas, 
and  offences  againii  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raife  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
ufe  fhall  be  wr  a  longer  term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  na- 
val forces ; 

To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  fupprefs  infurretflions  iand  repel  invafions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
United  States,  referving  to  the  ftates  refpedlively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  difci- 
pHne  prefcribed  by  Congrefs ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fuch  dif- 
trift  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquaie)  as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particularr 
ftates,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legillature  of  the  ftate  in  which  the  fame 
fhall  be,  for  the  ere(^ion  of  forts,  magazines,  arfenals,  dock-yards,  and 
Other  needful  buildings ;— And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  necefTary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  veiled  by  this 
conflitMtion  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department, 
or  officer  thereof. 

Sefl.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  perfons  as  any  of  the 
gates  now  exifting  fhall  think  proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  by 

the 
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the  Congrefs  prior  to  th,e  yelr  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  fliall  not  be  fufpended,  un- 
iefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invafion  the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft  fac^o  law  fhall  be  pafied. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direft  tax,  fhall  belaid,  unlefs  in  proportion 
to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  herein  before  direcied  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  Ihall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  iiate. — No 
preference  fhall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  ftate  over  thofe  of  another  :  nor  fliall  veflels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  (late,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  conf^quence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  ttatem.ent  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  fhall  be  publilhed  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fliall  be  granted  by , the  United  States  : — And  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trufl  under  them,  Ihall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office,  or 
title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  ftate. 

SeiJ,  10.  No  ftate  (hail  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poft  fafto  law,  or  law  impairing  tl^c 
obligation  of  contrafts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  ifate  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  lay  any  impofis 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  executing  its  infpeftion  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  ail  duties  and 
impofts,  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports,  fhali  be  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Treafury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  fuch  laws  fhall  be  fubjed  to  the 
rcvifion  and  control  of  the  Congrefs.  No  ftate  fhall,  without  the  confent 
of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  fhips  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compaft  with  another  ftate,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs  a(ftually  invaded,  or  in  fuch  im-* 
minent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay, 

A    R    T    I    C    L.E      II.. 

Se&,  I .  The  executive  power  fhall  be  vefted  in  a  prefident  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  fhall  hold  his  office  during  the  terra  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-prefident,  chofen  for  the  fame  term,  be 
eleded  as  follows : 

Each  ftate  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof  may 
dired,  a  number  of  eleftors  equal  to  the  v/hole  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  ftate  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congrefs  :  but  no 
fenator  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  ihall  be  appointed  an  eleftor. 

The  eleftors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpedive  ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at  leaft  Ihall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame 
^ape  with  themfelves.    And  they  fliall  make  a  lift  of  ali  the  perfons  voted 

for. 
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for,  and  of  tr.e  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  lift  they  fhall  fign  and" 
certify,  and  tranfmit  fealed  to  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  diretud  to  the  prelident  of  the  fenate.  I'he  prefidcnt  of  the  fenate 
fhall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  all  the  votes  Ihall  then  be  counted.  The  perfon  having 
the  grcateft  number  of  votes  fhall  be  the  pref.dent,  if  fuch  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  \','hole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhall  immediately  choofe  by  ballot  one 
of  them  for  prefident ;  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
five  higheft  on  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  fliall  in  like  manner  clioofe  the  pre- 
fident. But  in  choofing  the  prefident,  the  votes  fhall  be  taken  by  rtates, 
the  reprefentations  from  each  ftate  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpufe  fliall  confift  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  ther 
itates,  and  a  m-.ijority  of  all  the  ftates  iTiall  be  neceffary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  cafe,  afrer  the  choice  of  the  prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greatelt 
nnmbtr  of  votes  of  the  electors  fhall  be  the  ^ice-prefidenr.  But  if  there 
fhould  reniyin  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  fenate  Ihall  choofe 
irom  them  by  ballot  the  vice-prefident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine. the  time  of  choofing  the  eleftors,  and  the 
day  en  which  they  fhall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  fhall  be  the  fame 
throughout  the  United  States, 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  t::z  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  prefident ;  neither  fhall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that 
Cifice  who  fyiall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-live  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  re;noval  of  the  prefident  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignaiion,  or  inability  to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  ftjall  devoh'e  on  the  vice-prehdent,  and  the  Congrefs  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or  inability, 
both  ot  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  declaring  what  officer  fliall  then 
aft  as  prefident,  and  fuch  off.cer  fhall  aA  accordingly,  until  the  difahility 
be  remo\ed,  or  a  prefident  fimll  be  elected. 

The  prefident  fhall,  at  flated  times,  receive  for  his  fervices  a  compenfa-« 
tion,  which  fiiall  neither  be  encreafed  nor  diminifhed  during  the  period 
for  which  he  fliall  have  been  elefted,  and  he  fhall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  en  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  fliall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation  ; 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  belt  of  my  ability,  pre- 
ferve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States." 

Se/I.  2,  The  prefident  fhall  Ix;  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Unircd  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  flates,  when 
called  into  the  aflual  fervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opiiiion  in  writing,  of  the  principal  cff.cer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upoB  any  fubjc<ft  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpedive  offices, 
and  he  fhall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  againflj 
the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment.  ■ 
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He  fiiall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  ccnfent  of  the  fenate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur;  and 
he  fhall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate 
fliall  appoint  ambafllidors,  other  public  minifters  and  confuls,  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whofe  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  othervvife  provided  for,  and  which  fhalibe  eRablifhed 
by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  veft  the  appointment  of  fach  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  "think  proper,  in  the  prefident  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  prefident  fliall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiiiions  wliich  Iball  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  their  next  feflion. 

Se^7.  3.  He  Pnall  from  time  to  time  give  to  iheCongrefs  information  of 
the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  confideration  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  fhall  judge  neceflary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  cf  them,  and  in  cafe  of  difagree- 
ment  between  them,  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  ad- 
journ them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  think  proper;  he  fiiall  receive  ambaf- 
fadors  and  other  public  m.inifters  :  he  iball  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  fliall  commiirion  all  the  offxersof  the  United  States. 

Seff.  4.  The  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  all  ci\il  officers  of  the  United 
States,  fhall  be  remioved  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  convidfion 
of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Article     III. 

Se<^.  I.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  vefted  in  one 
fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrefs  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  eftablilh.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior 
courts,  fhall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  fliall^  at  flated 
times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  fhall  not  be 
diminifhcd  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SeSL  2.  The  Judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and  equity, 
arifing  under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  ihall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cafes  affefting 
ambaffadors,  other  public  minifters  and  confuls ;  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurifdiftion  ;  to  controverfics  to  which  the  United  States 
Ihall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverfics  betv^een  two  or  more  dates,  between  a 
ftate  and  citizens  of  another  flate,  between  citizens  of  dilFerent  flates,  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  fame  ftate  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
ftates,  and  between  a  ftate,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  ftates, 
citizens,  or  fubjc(!:ts. 

In  ali  cafes  affefting  ambafTadors,  other  public  minifters  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  in  Vvhich  a  ftate  fhall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  ori- 
ginal jurifdidion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  the  fupreme 
court  fhall  have  appellate  jurifdii^tion,  both  as  to  law  and  fad,  with  fuch 
exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs  fhall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fliall  be  by  jury  ; 
and  fuch  trial  fhall  be  held  in  the  ftate  where  the  faid  crime  fliall  have  been 
committed;  -but  when  not  committed  within  any  ftate,  the  trial  fliall  be 
at  fuch  place  or  places  ss  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  have  direded. 
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SirF.  3.  Trealon  againft  the  United  States  fliall  confift  only  in  levying 
war  againft  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  perfon  Ihall  be  convifted  of  treafon  unlefs  on  the  teftimony 
of  two  witnefTes  to  the  fame  overt  aft,  or  on  confeffion  in  open  court. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  punifhment  of  treafon, 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  ihall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article    IV. 

Se^,  I .  Full  faith  and  credit  (hall  be  given  in  each  ftate  to  the  public 
afts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  ftate.  And  the 
Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  fuch  afts, 
records,  and  proceedings  fhall  be  proved,  and  the  efFeft  thereof. 

Sc^,  2.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  Ihall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  fliall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  fhall  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  he  fled  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  ftate  having  jurifdiftion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
efcaping  into  another,  ihall  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  l>e  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  (hall  be  delivered 
np  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Se<^.  3.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this  union, 
but  no  new  ftate  ihall  be  formed  or  erefted  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  any 
Other  ftate  ;  nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the  junftion  of  two  or  more  ftates, 
or  parts  of  ftates,  without  the  confent  of  the  legiHatures  of  the  ftates  con^ 
cerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  refpefting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution  (hall  be  fo  conftrued 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  ftate. 

St:^.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guarantee  to  every  ftate  in  this  union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  (hall  proteft  each  of  them  againft 
in\'a(ion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legiflature,  or  of  the  executive  (whejl 
the  legiflature  cannot  be  convened)  againft  domeftic  violence. 

Article  V. 
The  Congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houfes  (hall  deem  It  nece£-. 
fary,  fliall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution ;  or,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legiflatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  feveral  ftates,  flball  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments,  whi^h,  in  either  cafe,  fhall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpofes,  as  pajrt  of  this  conftitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legiflatures  of  three-fourchs  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  by  conven<r 
tions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  Provided,  that  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
fhall  in  any  manner  affeft  the  firft  and  fourth  claufes  In  the  ninth  feftion 
of  the  firft  article ;  and  that  no  ftate,  without  iu  con^ntj  Ihajl  he  dp* 
prived  of  its  equal  fulfrage  in  the  Senate, 
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Article     VI. 

All  debts  contraded  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion  of  this  conftitution,  iliall  be  as  valid  againfl  the  United  States  under 
this  conilitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  fhall  be 
jnade  in  purfuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  the  fupreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  flate  fhall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  conllitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  contrary  notvvithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of 
the  feveral  ftate  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  fhall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  fupport  this  conftitution ;  but  no  religious  teft  iliail  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  effice  or  public  truft  under  tlie  United 
States. 

Article     VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  ftates,  fhall  be  fufficient 
for  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  this  conftitution  between  the  ftates  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 

1)0 NE  in  Con'ventkn,  by  the  utmnimous  C07tfc7it  of  the  fiates  prefetit ,  the 
fcventeenth  day  of  September,  hi  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thoujaiid  Seven 
Hu7idred  and  Eighty  fe-ue?!,  and  of  the  ludepefidance  of  the  United  States 
■ef  America  the  T<welfth.  In  njoit?iefs  ivhereof  n.ue  have  hereunto  fubfcrib' 
edour  names, 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON,    Prefdent, 
Sipu'd  alfo  ly  all  the  Delegates  nvhich  nvere  prefent  from  twelve  State:, 
Atieji.  WILLIAM    JACKSON,    Seci-etarj, 

hi    CONVENTION,  Monday  September  l-],    l-jSl. 
PRESENT, 
'The  States  of  Nenxi-Ilampfhire,    Maffachufetts,    CovneBiait,    Mr.  Hamilton 
from  Ne^v-Tork,   Neiu-Jerfey ,  Penffylvania,  Dela^vare,  Maryland,   Fir" 
^inia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and  Georgia, 
Refolved, 

THAT  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
Gongrefs  affembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  fhould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  convention  of  Delegate^, 
-chofen  in  each  ftate  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of 
Its  Legiflature,  for  their  affent  and  ratification;  and  that  each  conven- 
tion affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  fame,  fhould  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Unrted  States  in  Congrefs  aflTembled. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  as  foon 
-•s  the  conventions  of  nine  ftates  fliall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  fhould  fix  a  day  on  which  Eleftors 
Should  be  appointed  by  the  ftates  which  fhall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 
-a  day  on  which  the  Eleflors  fhould  affemble  to  vote  for  the  Prefident, 
-and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  conftitu- 
■^•tioR.    That  after  fuch  publication,  the  Electors  fhould  be  appointed,  and 
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th-  fenators  anJ  reprefentatives  elcded:  That  the  elei!lors  fhould  meet  oa 
the  cay  fixed  tor  the  ele(^tion  of  the  Prefident,  and  fhould  tranfmit  their 
votes  certified,  figned,  fealed  and  direfted,  as  the'  conilitution  requires, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  alTembled;  that  (hp 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  fliould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned,; 
that  the  fenators  fliould  appoint  a  Prefident  of  the  fenate,  for  the  fole  pur- 
pofe  of  receiving,  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Prefident;  and, 
that  after  he  Ihall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  tiie  Prefident;, 
fhould,  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  ConlHtution. 
By  the  uuanbnous  order  of  the  Con^ventrnt, 
GEORGE     WASHINGTON,    Prefident, 

WILLIAM     JACKSON,     Secretary.  '■ 

In    CONVENTION,    September  i-j,   17 87.  ; 

SIR, 

T  X  7E  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  United 
VV  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  that  conftitution  which  has  appear- 
ed to  us  the  moH:  advifable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the  power 
of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating 
commerce,  and  the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities  fliould 
be  fully  and  cffeAually  vefted  in  the  general  government  of  the  union ; 
but  tlie  imjjropriety  of  delegating  fach  an  extenfive  truit  to  one  body  of 
men  is  evident. — Kence  rcfults  the  neceiTity  of  a  different  organization. 

It  is  obvioufly  impracticable  in  the  federal  government  of  tliefe  ftates, 
to  fecure  all  rights  of  independant  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  intereft'and  fak-ty  of  all. — Individuals  entering  into  fociety,  muil 
give  up  a  fliare  of  liberty  to  preferve  the  relh  The  magnitude  of  the 
facrifice  mutl  depend  as  v.'eil  on  fituation  and  circumilancesi  as  on  the 
objeft  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precifion 
the  line  between  thofe  rights  which  muft  be  furrendered,  and  thofe  which 
may  be  referved ;  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  this  diiSculty  was  encreafeA 
by  a  diferencc  among  the  feveral  flates  as  to  their  fituatjon,  extent,  habits 
an.l  particular  intcrelts. 

In  al!  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjeft,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view, 
that  wliich  appears  io  us  the  greatcft  intereft  of  every  true  American,  the 
confoiidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity, 
fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiftence.  This  important  confideration-, 
fcriouily  and  deeply  imprelled  on  our  minds,  led  each  Itate  in  the  coiv 
vention  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  m.agnitude,  than  might  have 
been  othenvife  expected ;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  now  pre- 
fent, is  th.e  refult  of  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and 
conceflJon  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered  indif- 
pcnfible. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  ftate  is  not 
perhaps  to  ba  expefted:  but  each  will  donbtlcfs  confider  that  had  lier  in- 
tcrefts  been  alone  confulte:!,  the  confequences  might  have  been  particu- 
larly difagrccable  or  injurious  to  others:  That  it  is  liable  to  as  few  excep- 
tions as  could  reafonabl^  have  been  qxpcfted,  vyc  hope  ajjd  belicvf:  That 

it 
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it  rcay  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all,  and 
fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  is  our  moft  ardent  wiih. 

With  great  refped,  we  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency's 
moft  obedient,  and  humble  fervants, 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON,    Frr/iJef,i, 
By  imanimoiis  order  of  the  Coifvention, 
His  Excellency  the  Prefident  of  Congrcfs. 

Eleven  ftates  having  already  ratified  the  above  conflitution,  Congrefs, 
agreeably  to  the  feventh  article,  have  taken  the  proper  meafurcs  for  its 
•rganization  and  ellabliiliment  between  the  ratifying  ilatcs. 

Society  of  the  Citicitmati,']  This  fociety  has  made  fo  much  noifc  both 
jn  Eurt'pe  and  America,  and  has  derived  fuch  dignity  and  importance 
from  the  charaders  who  compofe  it,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert  the 
'  inititution  at  hirge,  for  the  information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  refpedable  members  of  the  Cincii^nati,  who  wifli  to 
have  their  friendly  and  charitable  inteiuions  fully  underiiood  by  all  clailes 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Institution  of  the  Society  of  the  CINCINNATI,  as  altered 
and  amended  at  their  firft  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  May,  17S4. 

*  IT  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfe  to  give 
fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  our  country,  and  to  eHabliOi  the  United  States  free 
and  independenr:  Therefore,  gratefully  to  commemorate  this  event, — • 
to  inculcate  to  the  lateft  ages  the  duty  of  lajing  down  in  peace,  arms  af- 
fumed  for  public  defence,  by  forming  an  irjilitution  which  recognizes 
that  moft  important  principle, — to  continue  the  mutual  friendfhips  which 
commenced  under  the  prellure  of  common  danger,  and  to  effectuate  the 
ads  of  beneficence,  didated  by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  kindnefs,  towards 
thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  receiving  them;  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby 
conftitute  themfelves  into  A  fociety  of  friends :  and,  poffefling  the  higheft 
veneration  for  the  charader  of  that  illuPtrious  Roman,  Lucius  ^d/itius 
Ci'ridniiatus,   denominate   themfelves  the  society  of   the  Cikcin- 

?IATI. 

SeB.  I.  *  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  fociety,  are  all  the  com- 
miffioned  and  brevet  ofiicers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervice  vvith  reputation,- 
all  officers  who  were  in  adual  fervice  at  the  concluficn  of  the  war;  all  the 
principal  llaft'-officers  of  the  continental  army ;  and  the  officers  who  have 
been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refoluticns  of  Congrefs,  upon  the  different 
reforms  of  the  army. 

^S'^^.  II.  *  There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  fociety,  the  late  and  pre- 
fent  minifters  of  his  moft  chriftian  majtfty  to  tlie  Unitccl  States;  all  the 
generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  land  forces ;  all  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels,  who  liave  co» 
op^eratcd  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  their  exertions  for  liberty; 
arid  fuch  Qthe;"  perfons  as  have  been  admitted  by  the  refpecUve  ftate-meet- 

6  ,        "■  Sea.^ 
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Setff.  III.  '  The  fociety  fhall  have  a  prefident,  vicc-prefident,  fecrettrf, 
and  afliflaiu-fecrerary. 

Se^.  IV.  ♦  There  fliall  be  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  at  leaft  once  in 
three  years,  on  the  firil  Monday  in  May,  at  fuch  place  as  the  prefident 
fhall  appoint. 

*  The  faid  meeting  fhall  confift  of  the  aforefaid  officers  (whofe  expen- 
ces  (hall  be  equally  borne  by  the  ftate  funds]  a  reprefentation  from  each 
Hate. 

•  The  bufmefs  of  this  general  meeting  fhall  be, — to  regulate  the  dif- 
tribution  of  furplus  funds; — to  appoint  officers  for  the  enfuing  term, — 
and  to  conform  the  bye-laws  of  ftate  meetings  to  the  general  objefts  of  the 
inftitution. 

Se^.  V.  *  The  fociety  (hall  be  divided  into  flate-meetings  ^  each 
meeting  fliall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafurer, 
refpeftively  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  rotes  annually. 

Sed.  V 1.  *  The  itatc-meetings  fhall  be  on  the  anniverfary  of  indepen- 
dence. They  fliall  concert  fuch  meafures  as  may  conduce  to  the  benevo- 
lent purpofes  of  the  fociety;  and  the  feveral  ftate-nieetings  (hall,  at  fuita- 
b!e  periods,  make  application  to  their  refpedive  legiflatures  for  grants  o£ 
charters. 

Se^.  VII.  *  Any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  another,  is  to  be 
confidered,  in  all  refpefts,  as  belonging  to  the  meeting  of  the  ftate  in  which 
he  fliall  actually  refide. 

Se/^.  VIII.  *  The  ftate-meeting  (hall  judge  of  the  qualiiication  of  its 
members,  admonifli,  and  (if  neceffary)  expel  any  one  who  may  condud 
himfelf  unworthily. 

Sf^.  IX.  '  The  fecretary  of  each  ftate-meeting  fhall  regifter  the  names 
of  the  members  refident  in  each  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
fecretary  of  the  fociety. 

Sed.  X.  '  In  order  to  form  funds  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate  mem- 
bers, their  widows  and  orphans,  each  officer  fhall  deliver  to  the  treafurer 
of  the  ftate-meeting,.  one  month's  pay. 

Seifl.  XI.  *  No  donation  fliall  be  received  but  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

SeJI.  XII.  '  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meeting  (hall  be  loaned  to  the 
ftate,  by  permilfion  of  the  Icgiflature,  and  the  intereft  only,  annually  to 
be  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety ;  and  if,  in  procefs  of  time, 
difficulties  fhould  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of  this  fociety,  the  le- 
giflatures of  the  feveral  ftates  fhall  be  entitled  to  make  fuch  equitable  di(^ 
pofition  as  may  be  moft  correfpondent  with  the  original  defign  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

Se(^.  XIII.  *  The  fubjefls  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  members  of 
this  fociety,  may  hold  meetings  at  their  pleafure,  and  form  regulations 
for  their  police,  conformable  to  the  objcds  of  the  inftitution,  and  to  the 
fpirit  of  their  government. 

Se<a.  XiV.  *  The  fociety  fliall  have  an  order;  which  fliall  be  a  bald 
eagle  of  gold,  bearing  on  its  breaft  the  emblems  defcribed  in  the  note,* 

fufpendcd 

^  '  Tie  pTmdpal  figure  ta  he  Cincinnatus,  ihrfe  fenators  prefenting  him. 
4  jwith 
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fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  riband  edged  with  white,  defcriptive  of  the 
union  of  America  and  France. 

The  motives  which  originally  induced  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety  of  friends,  are  fummed  up  in  a 
mafterly  manner  in  their  circular  letter.  '  Having,'  fay  they,  •  lived 
in  the  ftrifteft  habits  of  amity  through  the  various  ftages  of  a  war,  un- 
paralleled in  many  of  its  circumftances ;  having  feen  the  objeds  for 
which  we  have  contended,  happily  attained  ;  in  the  moment  of  triumph 
and  reparation,  when  we  were  about  to  aft  the  laft  pleafing  melancholy 
fcene  in  our  military  drama — pleafing,  becaufe  we  were  to  leave  our 
country  pofleffed  of  independence  and  peace — melancholy,  becaufe  we 
were  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again;  while  every  breaft  was 
penetrated  with  feelings  which  can  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  de- 
fcribed  ;  while  every  little  aft  of  tendernefs  recurred  frelh  to  the  recol- 
leftion,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  wifh  our  friendfhips  (hould  be  continued  ; 
it  was  extremely  natural  to  defire  they  might  be  perpetuated  by  our  poi- 
terity  to  the  remoteft  ages.  With  thefe  impreffions,  and  with  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  we  candidly  confefs  we  figned  the  inftitution. — Ws  know  our 
motives  were  irreproachable.* 

They  reft  their  inftitution  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  Friendship 
and  Charity.  Their  benevolent  intentions  are,  to  difFufe  comfort  and 
fupport  to  any  of  their  unfortunate  companions  who  have  feen  better  days, 
and  merited  a  milder  fate  ;  to  wipe  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  v/idow, 
who  muft  have  been  configned,  with  her  helplefs  infants,  to  indigence 
and  wrctchednefs,  but  for  this  charitable  inftitution— to  fuccour  the  fa- 
therlefs — to  refcue  the  female  orphan  from  deftruftion,  and  to  enable  the 
fon  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  father.  *  Let  us  then,'  they  conclude, 
*  profecute  with  ardour  what  we  have  inftituted  in  fincerity  ;  let  Heaven 
and  our  own  confciences  approve  our  conduft  ;  let  our  aftions  be  our  beft: 
comment  on  our  words;  and  let  us  leave  a  leflbn  to  pofterity.  That  the 
GLORY  OF  Soldiers  cannot  be    completed  without  acting 

WELL   the   part  OF  CiTIZENS.' 

Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Ma7iufaBures.'\  The  two  important  objefts 
of  attention  in  the  United  States,  are  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  which  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hulbandman  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  fteady  labour ;  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  land,  which  tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us 
to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  great  leading  intereft  of  this  country.  This 
furnilies  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all  our  own  fhips,  but  for  thofe 
alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  our  ports;  or  in  other  words,  it  pays 
for  all  our  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their  cattle.     What  is  conlumed  at 

fwhh  a  Jnuord  and  other  military  enjigns  :  On  afield  in  the  hack  ground  his 
'wife  jlanding  at  the  door  of  their  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough  and  other  injiru- 
ments  of  hufbandry.  Round  the  nvhole,  omnia  reliquit  fervare  rempublicam. 
On  the  re'verfe,  the  fun  rifing,  a  city  nuith  open  gates,  and  'veffels  entering  the 
fort;  fame  fj-o-iow/V/^Cincinnatus  ivith a  nvreath ,  infcribed,  virtutis  prasmium. 
Beloiv,  hands  joining,  fupporting  a  heart,  nvith  the  motto,  efto  perpetua. 
Round  the  ivhole,  Societas  Cincinnatorum,  inftituta,  A.  D.  1783. 

G  home. 
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home,  including  the  materials  for  manufaduring,  is  four  or  five  times 
the  value  of  what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leaft  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  It  follows  of  courfe  that 
thcv  form  the  body  of  the  militia,  who  are  the  bulwark  of  the  nation. 
'Hie  A-alue  of  the  property  occupied  by  agriculture,  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  property  employed  in  every  other  way.  The  fettlement  of  wafte 
lands,  the  fubdi\  ifion  oi"  farms,  and  the  numerous  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry,  annually  increafe  the  pre-eminence  of  the  agricultural  intereft. 
The  refources  we  derive  from  it,  are  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfibly 
necoilary.  Befides,  the  rural  life  promotes  health,  by  its  aftive  nature, 
and  morality,  b)  keeping  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  popu- 
lous towns.  In  lliort,  agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
parent  of  our  manufadures. 

The  vail  extent  of  fea  coaft,  which  fpreads  before  thefe  confederated 
dates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns;  the  nume- 
rous creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft ;  and  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  country;  added  to  its 
agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this  part  of  the  world 
fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Our  commerce,  including  our  exports, 
imports,  fliipping,  manufadures  and  fillieries,  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  forming  one  intcrcft.  This  has  been  confidered  as  the  great  objed,  and 
the  moft  important  intereft  of  the  New  England  ftates ;  but  erroneoufly, 
for,  according  to  the  beft  calculations  which  have  been  made,  the  pro- 
portion of  property,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufadures, 
iifheries,  navigation  and  trade,  do  not,  even  in  this  commercial  part  of 
the  union,  amount  to  one  eighth  of  the  property  and  people  occupied  in 
agriculture.  In  this  eftimate  fuitable  dedndions  are  made  from  the  value 
iind  population  of  the  large  towns,  for  the  idle  and  diffipated,  for  thofe 
who  live  upon  their  incomes,  and  for  fupernumerary  domeftic  fervants. 
But  taking  the  union  at  large,  the  difproportion  is  much  greater.  The 
timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  many  other  articles  necelTary  for  building 
Ihips  to  filh  or  trade  ;  nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  cargoes;  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  manufadurers,  and  a  great  part  of  their  raw  materials,  are  the 
produce  of  our  lands. 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture, 
particularly  in  this  country,  where  the  agricultural  intereft  fo  greatly  pre- 
dominates; and  fince  neither  can  flourifli  without  the  other,  policy  and 
intereft  point  out  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural regulations,  as  will  originate  and  cfFedually  preferve  a  proper 
connedion  and  balance  beeween  them. 

The  confumption  of  filh,  oil,  whale-bone  and  other  articles,  obtained 
through  the  fillieries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  convenient  to 
navigation,  has  become  much  greater  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is 
computed  that  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  barrels  of  mackarel,  falmon,  and 
pickled  codfifli,  are  vended  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia :  Add 
to  them  the  dried  fifh,  oil,  fpermaceti  candles,  whale-bone,  &c.  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  little  fieet  of  iloops  and  fchooners  are  employed  in  the' 
bufinefs.  The  number  of  coafting  veflels  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1785,  was  fi^e  hundred  and  fixty-fcven;  all  the 
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other  entries  of  fea  veffels  in  the  fame  year  were  five  hundred  and  one. 
The  demand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionably  great  in 
other  parts  of  the  union,  (efpecially  in  Bolton  and  the  large  commercial 
towns  that  lie  along  the  coaft  north-eaftward,  which  enter  largely  into  the 
fifhing  trade,)  and  the  veflels  employed  in  tranfporting  them  proportion- 
ably  numerous.  The  increafe  of  our  towns  and  manufadures  will  increafe 
the  demand  for  thefe  articles,  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  coafting  vef- 
fels.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  navigation,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  of 
procuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means  of  our  own  veffels.  This  vvill  afford 
encouragement  to  the  bufmefs  of  fhip-building,  and  increafe  the  number  of 
our  feamen,  who  muft  hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of 
our  country.  Add  to  thefe  our  profpefts  from  the  fur  trade  of  Canada. 
The  vaft  fcttlements  which  are  m.aking  at  Pittfburg  and  in  other  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canada;  the  advantages  of  our  inland  navigation, 
by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Patomak, 
the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  Hudfon,  with  many  other  circumftances,  de- 
pending not  only  on  the  fituation,  but  likevvife  on  the  climate,  proxi- 
mity, &c.  miuft  in  a  few  years  put  a  large  (liare  of  this  lur  trade  into  our 
hands,  and  procure  us  at  leaft,  our  proportionable  fhare  of  the  large  profits 
thence  arifing,  which  Canada,  fince  the  year  1763,  has  enjoyed  almoft 
exclufively.  Thefe  advantages,  however,  are  ftill  but  in  profpecT: ;  and 
muft  remain  fo  until  the  Britifh,  agreeably  to  treaty,  fhall  have  evacuated 
the  forts  at  Niagara,  the  large  fettkments  of  the  Heights,  and  that  of 
Michillimakinak.  Although  the  BritiPn,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  yet  fhould  a 
difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  contend  with  us  ;  for 
the  northern  and  norrh-eaftern  parts  of  the  continent  included  in  the 
Britifh  limits,  are  much  colder,  more  mountainous,  and  poorer  than  the 
United  States ;  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuch  as  are  full  of  rapids  and  falls ; 
confequently,  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Canadians  with  the 
fame  facility  nor  ad\'antage  as  by  us.  Still  they  will  have  left  the  exclu- 
five  right  to  the  communication  from  Montreal,  with  the  high-lands, 
through  the  large  river  of  the  Ovvtawas  which  flows  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence at  the  lake  of  the  two  mountains,  nine  miles  from  that  city ;  but 
its  rapids,  or  rather  its  furies,  and  everlaftingfdls,  will  render  this  way, 
if  not  impradicable,  at  leaft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  fur  exported  from  the  northern  parts  of  America  to 
Great-Britain,  have  amounted  yearly  to  about  forty-one  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  eftimated  from  the  freight  during  the  years  1768,  1 769  and  1770, 
The  export  of  buck-{kins  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  thou- 
fand pounds.  The  fales  of  fur,  which  take  place  in  London  every  fpring, 
produced,  in  1782,  four  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  little 
increafed  in  1783,  and  in  1784  it  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
thoufand  pounds.  All  this  fur  is  paid  for  by  Englifti  manufaftures ;  and 
a  fourth  part  of  it  is  worked  in  England,  where  its  worth  is  doubled. 
This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through  Quebec,  muft  unavoid- 
ably fall  into  our  hands,  as  foon  as  the  fortifications  which  the  Britifh  ftill 
poflefs  in  our  northern  territories  fhall  be  reftored  to  us.  To  this  confi- 
■  deration,  rather  than  to  the  pretended  compaffion  for  the  Royalifts,  may 
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be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  reftltution.  The  period  when  this  reftitu- 
tion  muft  be  made,  the  Britifh  anticipate  with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of 
the  commercial  refources  and  profpeits  of  this  country. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  {o 
liberally  given  us,  haA-e  never  yet  been  properly  improved.  Before  the 
revolution,  Great-Britain  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  trade  of  her 
American  colonies.  This  right,  which  fhe  inflexibly  maintained,  enabled 
her  to  fix  her  own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  which  fhe  purchafed  from 
us,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  manufadures  exported  for  our  confumption. 
The  carrving  trade  too,  was  preferved  almofl  exclufively  in  her  own  hands, 
which  afforded  a  temptation  to  the  carriers,  that  was  often  too  powerful 
to  be  withflood,  to  exaft  exorbitant  comraiffions  and  freights.  Although 
we  win  not  even  hazard  a  conjecture  how  much  Great-Britain  enriched 
herfelf  by  this  exclufive  trade  with  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay, 
that  by  denying  us  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  produce  to  foreign 
markets,  fhe  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  in  their  full 
extent,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  given  us. 

The  late  war,  which  brought  about  our  feparation  from  Great-Britain, 
threw  our  commercial  affairs  into  great  confufion.  The  powers  of  our 
national  government  have  hitherto  been  unequal  to  the  complete  execution 
of  any  meafures,  calculated  effedually  to  recover  them  from  their  deranged 
fituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  Congrefs  to  coUeft  a  revenue  for 
the  difcharge  of  our  foreign  and  domeflic  debt,  our  credit  is  deifroyed, 
and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embarrafled.  Each  ftate,  hitherto,  in 
her  defultory  regulations  of  trade,  has  regarded  her  own  interefl,  while 
that  of  the  union  has  been  negledted.  And  fo  different  are  the  intereifs 
of  the  feveral  ftates,  that  their  lav/s  refpefting  trade,  have  often  clafhed 
with  each  other,  and  been  produdlive  of  unhappy  confequences.  The 
large  commercial  flates  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  their 
neighbours ;  and  in  fome  inltances  this  power  has  been  direftly  or  in- 
direfdy  excrcifed.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuflifiable  regulations,  formed 
on  the  impreffion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no  uniform  or  per- 
manent principles,  have  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between  the  clafning 
ftates,  and  occafioned  frequent  llagnations  in  their  trade,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  This  lafl  mentioned circum- 
ftance,  together  with  the  inconvenience  in  fome  flates,  want  of  proper  regu- 
lations in  others,  and  impoflibility  in  the  reft  of  preferving  compleat  ac- 
counts of  their  annual  exports  and  imporf^,  render  it  impoffible,  atprefent, 
to  give  fuch  an  accurate  Ifatement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  lies ;  whether  for  or  againit  us. 

The  Rritilh  parliament,  too  well  acquainted  with  our  deranged  and 
defencelefs  fituation,  have  improved  the  favourable  juntfture  to  Ihackleour 
trade  with  every  poffible  embarralfment.  In  their  late  ad  for  regulating 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  they  have 
enafted,  '  That  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  fhall  be  imported  or 
brought  from  any  of  the  territories  of  the  faid  United  States  of  America, 
into  any  of  his  majefty's.  V^'eft-India  Iflands,  (in  which  defcription  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somer's  Iflands,  are  included)  under 
fsenalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  a.nd  alfo  of  the  fhip  or  veffel,  in  which 
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the  fame  fiiall  be  {o  imported  or  brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  fur' 
niture,  ammimition,  tackie  and  apparel,  except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  tur' 
pentine,  hemp,  flax,  mails,  yards,  bowfprits,  ftaves,  heading,  boards* 
timber,  fhingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort ;  horfes,  neat  cattle,  (heep,  hogs» 
poultry  and  live  ftock  of  any  fort ;  bread,  bifcuit,  flour,  beans,  peas» 
potatoes,  \vheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  fort ;  fuch  com- 
modities refpeftively  being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  faid  United  States  of  America.' 

None  of  thefe  commodities  enumerated,  according  to  the  aft,  are  to  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  faid  iflands  from  the  United  States,  under  the 
like  forfeiture  as  above-mentioned,  '  except  by  Britiih  fubjec'ts,  in  Britifli 
built  fhips,  owned  by  his  majelly's  fubjeds,  and  navigated  according  to 
law.' 

All  fuch  goods  or  commodities,  as  are  not  by  law  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country,  may,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  be  exported 
from  the  Weit-India  Iflands,  in  Britiih  veiTels  only,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Salt  from  Turks  Iflands  is  the  only  exception.  This  ar- 
tide  may  be  brought  away  by  American  veflels  going  in  ballaft,  not  other- 
wife,  on  paying  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  fterling  for 
every  ton. 

This  aft  alfo  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  of  the  forementioned  ar- 
ticles, fuch  as  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  into  any  ifland,  under  the  dominion 
of  his  majelly,  in  the  Weft:-Indies,  from  any  ifland  in  the  Wefl:-Indies, 
under  the  dominion  of  any  foreign  European  lovereign,  or  flate,  upon  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  veflTcl  and  cargo  ;  except  in  cafes  of  public 
emergency  and  difl:refs. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States,  carried  on  with  the  provinces  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  New-Brunfvvick,  the  Iflands  of  Cape-Breton,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  fubjeft  to  the  forementioned 
regulations  and  refl:riftions.  In  regard  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  Lord  Dorchefter,  in  an  ordinance  iflued 
April  17,  17S8,  has  enafted,  '  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandifes 
(beaver,  peltries  and  furs  excepted)  of  the  growth  and  manufafture  or 
produft  of  this  province,  or  of  any  other  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain, 
and  fuch  as  may  lawfully  be  imported  into  this  province  by  fea,  may  be 
exported  therefrom  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  to  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  free  from  duty,  import  or  ceftraint.  And  there  fliall  be  the  like 
freedom  of  importation  from  the  faid  itates  into  this  province,  if  the  fame 
be  made  by  the  route,  or  communication  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river 
Sorel  or  Richelieu,  and  not  otherwife,  of  the  following  enumerated  articles, 
that  is  to  fay,  mails,  yards,  bowlprils,  fpars,  plank,  boards,  knees,  futtocks, 
or  any  kind  of  Ihip-timber;  hoops,  flares,  ihingles,  clapboards,  trees, 
wood,  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and  any  kind 
of  naval  ftores ;  feeds,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
rice,  oats,  barle)',  and  all  other  grains;  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  horfes, 
neat  cattle,  Iheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  other  live  ftock,  and  live  pro- 
vifions,  and  frefli  iifli ;  and  vvhatfoever  is  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  fl:ates  j 
and  gold  or  fiber  coin  or  bullion.' 

In  this  ordinance  it  is  further  enafted,  •  That  the  importation  by  land 

or  by  inland  naviaation  into  this  province,  of  rum^  fpirits^  copper  coin, 
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and  all  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandifcs  not  enumerated,  be  pro- 
hibited, and  fuch  articles  feized  and  forfeited,  together  with  every  of  the 
above  enumerated  articles,  if  the  fame  (hall  not  have  been  imported  by 
the  route  or  communication  aforefaid.' 

As  a  further  embarraffment  of  our  trade,  Great-Britain,  in  direft  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which  it  was  agre-ed,  *  That  his  Britannic 
Majefty  (I'-all,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrifons 
and  fleets,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  every  poll,  place  and  har- 
bour within  the  fame,'  ilill  retains  our  northern  polls,  and  thereby  effec- 
tually deprives  us  of  the  large  profits  arifmg  from  the  fur  trade. 

This  view  of  the  prcfent  embarraffed  ftate  of  our  internal  and  foreign 
trade,  points  out  the  abfolute  need  we  have  of  a  government,  inveiled 
with  powers  adequate  to  the  forn  ation  and  execution  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
commercial  regulations,  as  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  oppofers  of  our  trade 
upon  their  own  ground  ;  a  fyftem  which  will  render  us  refpeftable  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  v.hich  will  place  our  commerce  upon  a  uniform  and 
intelligible  footing,  and  promote  the  general  interefts  of  the  union,  with 
the  fmallell:  injury  to  the  interefts  of  individual  ftates.  Such  a  fyftem  may 
be  hoped  for,  aiad  rationally  expefted  as  one  happy  confequence  of  the 
newly  eftablilhed  Fccdcral  Government. 

Our  good  and  faithful  allies  and  friends,  the  French,  have  been  more 
liberal  in  their  policy.  In  tlic  arret,  pafied  in  council  December  29,  1787, 
for  encouraging  the  commerce  of  France  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  ordained.  That  whale  oil  and  fpermaceti,  the  produce  of  the 
fidieiies  of  the  United  States,  brought  dire<^tly  into  France  in  French  or 
American  bottoms,  (hall  be  fubjec^t  to  a  duty  only  of  feven  livres  ten 
fols  (equal  to  fix  (hillings  and  three-pence  fterling,)  the  barrel  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Vv'cight ;  and  whale  fins  (hall  be  fubjefl  to  a  duty  of  only 
fiX  livres  thirteen  fols  and  four  deniers  (equal  to  five  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
half-penny,)  the  quintal,  with  ten  fols  per  livre  on  each  of  the  faid  duties; 
which  ten  fols  per  livre  (hall  ceafe  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  1 790. 

The  other  fi(h  oils  and  drv  faltcd  fi(h  produced  and  imported  as  afore- 
faid, are  not  liable  to  pay  any  other  or  greater  duties,  than  the  moft  fa- 
voured nations  are  or  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  in  tJie  fame  cafe. 

Corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  flax-feed  and  other  feeds, 
flour,  trees  and  (hrubs,  pot  and  pearl-aflies,  (kins,  and  fur  of  beaver,  raw 
hides,  furs  and  peltry,  and  timber  carried  from  the  United  States  to  France 
in  French  or  American  bottoms,  are  fubjeft:  to  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per 
cent  on  their  value.  Veftels,  proved  to  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  fold  in  France,  or  purchafedby  Frenchmen,  are  exempted  from 
duties.  Turpentine,  tar  and  pitch,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  on  their  value.  Arms  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  French  or  American  velTels,  on  paying  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent 
on  their  value;  and  gunpowder  duty  free,  by  giving  a  cautionary  bond. 
Books  and  papers  of  all  forts  imported  as  aforefaid,  are  to  be  exempted 
from  all  duties,  and  entitled  to  a  reftitution  of  the  fabrication  duties  on 
paper  and  pafte-board.  Permiflion  is  given  to  ftore  all  produftions  and 
merchandize  of  the  United  States,  for  fix  months,  in  all  the  ports  of 
France  open  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,   fubjeft  to  a  duty  only  of 
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one  eighth  per  cent.  His  majefly  referves  to  himfelf  the  power  of  grant- 
ing encouragement  to  favor  the  exportation  of  arms,  hard-ware,  jewellery, 
bonnetrv,  wool,  cotton,  coarfe  woollens,  fmall  draperies  and  ftufts  of 
cotton  of  all  forts,  and  other  merchandize  of  French  fabric,  which  may- 
be fent  to  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  other  merchandizes  not  enumerated  in  this  aft,  imported  and 
exported  in  French  or  American  veflels,  and  with  refpeft  to  all  com.mercial 
conventions  whatever,  his  majefty  ordains,  *  That  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  in  France,  the  fame  rights,  privileges  and  exemptions, 
with  the  fubjeCts  of  his  majefty  ;  faving  what  is  provided  in  the  ninth 
article  hereof  *. 

*  His  majefty  grants  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
all  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enjoyed 
by  the  moft  favoured  nations  in  his  colonies  of  America :  and  moreover 
his  majefty  enfures  to  the  faid  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  all  the  pri\  ilegcs  and  advantages  v.'hich  his  own  fubjefts  e-f  France 
enjoy  or  fliall  enjoy  in  Afia,  and  iii'the  fcales  leading  thereto,  provided 
alwajs,  that  their  veflels  ftiall  have  been  fitted  out  and  difpatched  in  fome 
port  of  the  United  States.' 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  our  commerce  with  France  ;  on  which  I  would  only 
obferve,  that  the  advantages  v.'hich  might  naturally  be  expefted  to  flow 
to  the  United  States  from  their  liberal  privileges  granted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  aft,  are  greatly  lefiened,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  privileges 
having  been  granted  to  all  foreigners. 

In  reviewing  our  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages,  thofe  of 
manufaftures  muft  not  be  overlooked.  Though  it  is  confetfed,  that  the 
United  States  have  full  employment  for  all  their  citizens  in  the  extenfive 
field  of  agriculture,  yet  fince  we  have  a  valuable  body  ot  manutafturerS 
already  here,  and  many  more  will  probably  emigrate  irom  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  bleilings  of  life,  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and 
fince  we  have  fome  poor  citizens  v/ho  are  unable  to  make  fettlements  on 
our  wafte  lands,  good  policy,  no  doubt,  will  encourage  thefe  men  to  im- 
prove the  great  ;/«/«ra/ /fixt'cj J  which  this  country  poifeftes,  for  carrying 
on  the  manufafturing  bufinefs. 

Thefe  are  the  people  to  be  emplo}cd  in  managing  thofe  faftories  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  water-mills,  wind-mills,  fire,  horfes,  and  ingenioufly 
contrived  machines ;  which,  as  they  require  but  few  hands,  do  not  divert 

*  The  artitle  referred  to  ordains,  that  '  The  admiralty  duties  07t  the  'vejjeh 
of  the  United  States  enterirzg  into,  or  going  out  of  the  ports  of  France,  Jhall 
7iot  be  levied  but  conformably  nvith  the  edict  of  the  ?7ionth  of  June  laft,  in  the 
cafes  therein  pro'-vided for,  and  ijuiih  the  letters  patent  of  the  tenth  of  January, 
1770,  for  the  objcBs  for  ivhich  no  protnfton  Jhall  ha-ve  been  made  by  the  faid 
edi£t  :  his  majefty  rcjer-viiig  to  himfelf  moreover,  to  make  hio^wn  his  intentions 
as  to  the  manner  in  <vohich  the  faid  duties  Jhall  be  levied,  "whether  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage  of  the  'veffels,  or  otheriuife,  as  alfo  to  fmplify  the  faid 
duties  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  regulate  them  as  far  as  /hall  be  pojftble  on_  the 
principles  of  reciprocity,  as  Joon  as  the  orders  Jhall  be  cofnpleted,  n.vhich  ivere 
gi'vtn  by  his  majefty,  according  to  the  tiventyjtxth  article  of  the  Jaid  ad  of 
the  month  of  June  laft,' 
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people  fr(^m  agriculture,  and  are  not  burdened  with  any  heavy  cxpcnce 
of  boarding,  lodging,  cloathing,  and  paying  workmen.  By  wind  and 
water  machines  we  can  make  pig  and  bar  iron,  hallow  ware  and  cannon 
(hot,  nail  rods,  tire,  fhect-iron,  fheet-copper,  flieet-brafs  and  fheet-lead, 
anchors,  meal  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  writing,  printing,  and  hanging 
paper,  fiiuff,  linfeed  oil,  boards,  plank,  and  fcantling  ;  and  they  afliil  us 
in  linifhing  icythes,  fickles,  and  woollen  cloths.  In  the  European  factories, 
they  alfo  card,  fpin,  and  weave  by  water.  By  means  of  water  likewife, 
our  bleaching  and  tanning  bufineffes  are  carried  on. 

Breweries,  which  we  cannot  ellimate  too  highly,  diftilleries,  fait  and 
pot-afh  works,  fugar-houfes,  potteries,  calling  and  fteel  furnaces,  works 
for  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  and  refining  drugs,  fteam  engines,  and 
feveral  other  works,  are,  or  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  that  powerful 
and  ufeful  element  fire,  and  be  attended  with  the  fame  favings,  that  were 
particularized  in  fpeaking  of  water  machines. 

Horfes  grind  the  tanners  bark,  and  potters  clay  ;  they  work  the 
brewers  and  diftillers  pumps ;  and,  by  an  inventive  mind,  might  be  ap- 
plied as  the  moving  principle  of  many  kinds  of  mills. 

Machines  ingenioully  conftru<?led  will  give  us  immenfe  affiftance.  The 
cotton  and  fdk  nianufafturers  in  Europe  are  poflelTed  of  fome,  that  are 
invaluable  to  them.  One  inftance  has  been  precifely  afcertained,  which 
employs  a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and  performs  the  work 
of  TWELVE  THOUSAND  ofcardcrs,  fpinners,  and  winders.  They  have 
been  fo  curioufly  improved  of  late  years,  as  to  weave  the  moft  compli- 
cated manufactures.  We  may  certainly  borrow  fome  of  their  inventions, 
and  may  ftrike  out  others  of  the  fame  nature  ourfelves ;  for  on  the  fubjeft 
of  mechanics,  America  may  juftly  pride  herfelf. 

A  very. ufeful  machine  has  lately  been  invented  and  made  in  Connefti- 
cut  *,  for  the  purpofe  of -cutting  and  bending  wire  for  card  teeth ;  which 
will  make  thirty-fix  thoufand  in  an  hour.  By  a  fmall  improvement  it 
may  be  made  to  cut  double  that  number  with  equal  eafe.  With  this  ma- 
chine, in  its  prefent  form,  a  man,  though  blind,  with  a  boy  to  tend  the 
wire,  might  eafily  cut  an  hundred  pounds  of  wire  in  a  day.  Confequently, 
with  the  propofed  improvement,  they  might  cut  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  inventor  of  this,  has  feveral  other  ufeful  manufafturing  machines 
partly  completed. 

In  lliort,  every  combination  of  machinery  may  be  expefted  from  a 
country,  a  native  Son  +  of  which,  reaching  this  ineftimable  objed  in 
its  highell  point,  has  epitomifed  the  motions  of  the  fpheres  that  roll 
throughout  the  univerfe. 

The  advantages  which  nature  has  given  us  for  thefe  manufaftured  im- 
provements, have  not  been  negleftcd ;  but  in  fome  flates,  particularly  in 
Pennfylvania,  New  Jcrfey,  Connecticut,  and  MafTachufetts,  have  been 
lately  much  improved.  Still  our  manufaftures  will  admit  of  being  fur- 
ther pufhed  without  interfering  with  the  general  intereits  of  commerce 

*  Bj  Mr.  Ebeuczer  Chittendon,  of  Ntiv  Haven,  aft  obfcure  mechanic, 
nvhoje  ingenuity  and  originality  of  genius  entitle  hint  to  public  notice  and  e?i- 
couragtmcnt. 

+  Daiid  Ritte?iko"f'y  Efj;  of  Pc?tnfjhama, 
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or  agriculture;  provided  they  are  judicioufly  apportioned  to,  and  en- 
couraged in  thofe  ftates,  which  from  nature,  population,  and  their  inter- 
nal refources,  are  beft  fitted  to  purfue  them  to  advantage.  In  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  peo- 
ple, confidering  the  extenfive  territory  which  they  inhabit,  are  compara- 
tively few,  tillage  profitable,  and  provifions  dear,  muft  mamifaffure  to 
an  evident  lofsj  while  the  advancement  of  this  bufmefs  in  moft  of  the 
northern  ftates,  which  are  full  of  inhabitants,  and  where  provifions  are 
cheap,  and  land  dear,  v.ill  afford  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  many  good 
citizens,  whofe  occupations  have  been  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  revolution.  In  the  former,  full  fcope  m.ay  be  given  to 
agriculture,  leaving  the  benefits  of  manufacturing  (fo  far  as  they  are 
within  our  reach)  to  the  latter.  The  produce  of  the  fouthern  ftates  might 
be  exchanged  for  fuch  manufaftures  as  can  be  made  by  the  northern,  to 
mutual  advantage. 

Some  of  our  manufactories  too,  are  made  highly  fubfervient  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  agriculture.  The  workers  in  leather  of  every  kind,  in  flax  and 
hemp,  in  iron,  wood,  ftone  and  clay,  in  furs,  horn,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, employ  either  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  or  the  fruits 
of  cultivation.  Malt  liquors  too,  if  generally  ufed,  and  it  is  a  happy 
circumftance  that  tliey  are  becoming  fafhionable,  linfced  oil,  ftarch,  and 
corn  fpirits,  were  they  not  a  poifon  to  our  morals  and  conftitutions,  would 
require  more  grain  to  make  them  than  has  been  exported  in  any  year 
fmce  the  revolution.  And  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  produdtion  of 
all  the  United  States,  and  by  culture  might  be  raifed  in  any  quantities, 
and  in  great  perfection,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  we  may  not 
omit  to  anticipate  the  time  as  not  far  diftant,  when  we  fhall  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  wines  of  fuch  quality,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to 
preclude  all  foreign  importations.  I  cannot  omit  to  obferve  here  the 
impolicy,  and  I  may  add,  immorality  of  importing  and  confuming  fuch 
amazing  quantities  of  fpiritous  liquors.  They  impair  the  eftates,  debili- 
tate the  bodies,  and  occalion  the  ruin  of  the  morals  of  thoufands  of  the 
citizens  of  America.  They  kill  more  people  than  any  one  difeafe,  per- 
haps than  all  difeafes  befides.  It  cannot  be  then  but  that  they  are  ruin- 
ous to  our  country. 

It  appears  from  the  beft  calculations  that  can  be  obtained,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  years  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  United  States,  in  purchafmg  Weft  India  fpiritous 
liquors;  and  perhaps  nearly  half  that  fum  for  fpirits  diftilled  at  home. 

The  expenditure  of  this  immenfe  fum,  a  fum  which  would  well  nigh 
cancel  our  whole  national  debt,  fo  far  from  benefiting  us,  has  entailed 
difeafes,  idlenefs,  poverty,  wretchednefs  and  debt  on  thoufands,  who 
might  otherwife  have  been  healthy,  independant  in  their  circumftances, 
and  happy. 

Experience  has  proved  that  fpiritous  liquors,  except  for  certain  medi- 
cinal ufes,  are  altogether  unnecelTary.  In  the  moderate  ufe  of  wine, 
which  is  a  generous  and  chearing  liquor,  and  may  be  plentifully  produced 
in  our  own  country;  of  beer,  which  ftrengthens  the  arm  of  the  labourer 
without  debauching  him;  of  cider,  which  is  wholefome  and  palatable; 
and  of  molaifes  and  water,  which  has  become  a  fafliionable  drink,  in  the 
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ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  labourers,  and  other  people  who  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, have  been  ibund  to  enjoy  more  health  and  better  fpirits  than  thofe 
who  have  made  only  a  moderate  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  made  obvious  by  a  careful  calculation  lately  made,  from  which 
it  appears  that  malt  liquors,  and  feveral  of  the  imported  wii^es,  are  much 
more  nourifhing  and  cheaper  than  fpirits.  In  a  pint  of  beer,  or  half  a 
pint  of  Malaga  or  Teneriffe  wine,  there  is  more  ftrength  than  in  a  quart  of 
Tura.  The  beer  and  the  wine  abound  with  nourifhrnent,  whereas  the 
rum  has  no  more  nourilliment  in  it  than  a  pound  of  air.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  point  out  the  utility,  may  1  not  add,  the  neceflity  of  confining 
ourfelves  to  the  ufe  of  our  ov\  n  home  made  liquors,  that  in  this  way  we 
might  encourage  our  own  manufaftures,  promote  induftry,  preferve  the 
morals  and  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  fave  our  country  from  the  enormous 
annual  expcncc  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  encouragement  to  promote  regular  factories  of  many  kinds  in 
fuitable  parts  of  the  union,  arifes  from  the  heavy  charges  of  bringing 
European  goods  into  our  markets.  The  merchants  commiflions  for  fiiip- 
ping,  and  the  fame  for  felling,  coil  of  packages,  cuftom  houfe  papers  in 
Europe,  and  the  fame  with  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  here,  porterages, 
freight  J  infurance,  damage,  intereft  of  money,  wafte  and  lofs  on  exchange; 
thefe  may  be  rated  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  fineft  and  leafl  bulky 
of  our  manufaftures.  This  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  would  be  much 
greater  on  aniclcs  of  a  more  bulky  and  v.eighty  kind,  is  a  folid  premium, 
operating  like  a  bounty  to  our  manufacturers  to  encourage  their  bufmefs. 
This  fubitantial  advantage  over  European  inanufafturers  they  always  muft 
lave,  fo  long  as  the  broad  Atlantic  divides  us. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  our  numerous  internal  refources  and  advantages  for 
tlie  encouragement  of  faftories  in  thofe  parts  of  the  union  where  they  can 
be  attended  to  in  perfeCi  confiftency  with  the  higheft  interefts  of  commerce 
and  agriculture. 

After  having  indulged  in  the  enumeration  of  fome  of  our  manufaftural 
advantages  and  profpefts,  which  I  am  fenfible  is  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon track  of  Geographers,  whofe  bufiuefs  it  is  to  relate  things  as  they  are, 
and  not  to  anticipate  what  they  might  be,  we  will  now  proceed  to  take  a 
gereral  view  of  tlie  prefent  ftate  of  our  manufactures. 

Of  the  long  lift  of  articles  which  we  now  make  ourfelves,  we  will 
mention,  meal  of  all  kinds,  fiiips  and  boats,  malt  and  diitilled  liquors, 
potafli,  gunpowder,  cordage,  loaf-fugar,  pafteboard,  cards  and  paper  of 
every  kind,  books  in  various  languages,  fnufr,  tobacco,  ftarch,  cannon, 
mufquets,  anchors,  nails,  and  very  many  other  articles  of  iron,  bricks, 
tilcF,  potters  ware,  mill-ftones,  and  other  ftone  work,  cabinet  work, 
trunks  and  Windfor  chairs,  carriages  and  harnefs  of  all  kinds,  corn-fans, 
ploughs  and  many  other  implements  of  hufbandry,  fadlery  and  whips, 
llioes  and  boots,  leather  of  various  kinds,  hoficry,  hats  and  gloves,  wear- 
ing apparel,  coarfe  linens,  and  woollens,  and  fome  cotton  goods,  linfeed 
and  fiOi  oil,  wares  of  gold,  filvcr,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brafs  and  copper,  bells, 
clocks  and  watches,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  printing  types,  glafs  and  ftone 
ware,  candles,  foap  and  feveral  other  valuable  articles.  Thefe  are  tend- 
ing to  greater  perfedion,  and  will  foon  be  fold  fo  cheap  as  to  throw 
foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind  entirely  out  of  the  market, 
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Pennfylvania  has  confeffedly  taken  the  lead  of  all  her  filler  ftates  in 
manufaftural  improvements.  A  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures and  the  ufeful  arts,  was  inftituted  at  Philadelphia  in  the  fummer 
of  1787.  Several  ingenious,  well  written  pamphlets  were  publifhed  at 
the  time,  reprefenting  our  numerous  refources  and  advantages  for  promot- 
ing manufactures,  and  pointing  out  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought 
to  be  eilablifhed  *.  Thefe  publications  had  a  falutary  effeft;  and  have 
no  doubt  had  their  due  ihare  of  influence  in  cherifliing  that  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  attention  to  home  manufaftures,  which  of  late  has  greatly  pre- 
vailed in  the  eaftern  and  middle  ftates. 

A  cotton  manufaftory  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  at  Philadelphia,  at 
which  are  made  jeans,  fuftians,  velvets,  velverets  and  corduroys,  equal 
in  goodnefs  to  thofe  imported,  and  much  cheaper.  Cotton  enough  might 
be  raifed  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  manufactured  in  the  northern,  to 
clothe  all  their  citizens.  A  flourifhing  woollen  manufadory  has  lately- 
been  eftabliihed  at  Hartford  in  Connefticut,  with  a  capital  of  four  thou- 
fand  dollars,  which  is  increafing.  It  is  computed  that  in  Eaft  Jerfey, 
more  than  eight  times  the  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  has  been 
manufaftured  the  prefent  year,  than  in  any  one  year  fmce  the  peace.  In 
feveral  other  ftates  the  increafe  has  been  equally  great. 

New  England,  the  feat  of  the  fifheries,  has  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing the  cheapeft  and  moft  populous  part  of  America.  Its  inhabitants 
are  healthy,  active  and  intelligent,  and  can  be  frugal ;  and  have  produced 
their  fliare  of  mechanical  inventions.  Thefe  circumftances  render  it  pro- 
bable that  faftories  of  various  kinds,  which  are  now  numerous  and  flourifh- 
ing, will  foon  be  greatly  increafed  in  this  part  of  the  union. 

An  extravagant  and  wafteful  ufe  of  foreign  manufadures,  has  been  too 
juft  a  charge  againft  the  people  of  America,  flnce  the  clofe  of  the  war. 
They  have  been  fo  cheap,  fo  plenty,  and  fo  eafily  obtained  on  credit,  that 
the  confumption  of  them  has  been  abfolutely  wanton.  To  fuch  an  excefs 
has  it  been  carried,  that  the  importation  of  the  liner  kind  of  coat,  veftand 
fleeve  buttons,  buckles,  broaches,  breaft  pins,  and  other  trinkets  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  only,  is  fuppofed  to  have  amounted  in  a  iingle  year 
to  ten  thoufand  pounds  llerling;  which  coft  the  v,'earers  above  fixty  thou- 
fand  dollars.  A  proportionable  quantity  of  thefe  expenfne  and  fhewy 
trinkets,  it  is  prefumed,  have  been  imported  into  the  other  ftates.  Our 
farmers,  in  moft  parts  of  the  union,  to  their  great  honour  and  advantage, 
have  been  long  in  the  excellent  oeconomical  practice  of  domettic  manur 
faftures  for  their  own  ufe.  It  is  chiefly  in  large  towns  that  this  madnefs 
for  foreign  finery  rages  and  deftroys.  There,  unfortunately,  it  has  been 
and  is  ftill  epidemical. 

Thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  union  at  large,  are  introductory  to  a  more  particular  account 
of  them  in  the  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

*  T1V0  of  thefe  Pamphlets  vjere  njoritte7i  by  Tench  Coxe,  Efq;  of  'PhiladeU 
fhia.  It  is  nvijhed  they  could  he  read  by  e'very  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To 
extend  the  influence  of  the  'valuable  information,  and  patriotic  fe?it intents  avhich 
they  contain,  I  ha^ue  made  a  'very  free  ufe  of  them  in  the  foregoing  obfervations  y 
«ji  the  fubje£is  of  ivhich  ihej  treat. 

Military 
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Military  and  Marhic  Jhri/gth.]  On  thefe  two  heads,  as  we  have  no  ac- 
curate eftimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  fome  of  the  ftates,  and 
no  ofiicial  returns  of  the  militia;  and  as  we  have  in  fad  no  marine 
ftrength,  we  are  left  to  the  field  of  conjefture  and  anticipation.  The 
following  eftimate  may  ferve  until  a  better  one  can  be  made.  Suppofe 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  to  be  three  millions,  eighty- 
three  thoufand.  Dedud  from  this  five  hundred  and  fixty  thonfand,  the 
fup^wfed  number  of  negroes;  the  remainder  Mall  be  two  millions,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand,  the  number  of  whites.  Suppofe  one 
lixlh  part  of  thefe  capable  of  bearing  arms,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  fencible  men  in  the  United  States  are  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand.  This,  it  is  conceived,  is  but  a  moderate  eftimate.  In  Virgi- 
nia, according  to  Mr.  Jefferfon's  calculation,  the  number  of  whites  is  two 
hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two;  and  the 
militia  forty-nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-one,  which  is  very 
nearly'one  fixth  part.  In  Connetflicut  there  are  thirty-nine  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  males  between  fixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  the  whole  number  of  whites 
is  two  hundred  and  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-feven ;  the 
proportion  of  fighting  men  therefore  is  about  one  in  five.  In  Rhode 
llland,  Maflachufetts  and  New  Hampfhire,  the  proportion  is  about  the 
fame.  In  Vermont,  Kentucky,  the  Weftern  territory  and  Georgia,  which 
have  been  newly  fettled  by  a  young  and  thrifty  race  of  hufbandmen  from 
the  older  ftates,'  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
foldiers.  So  that  in  cftimating  our  military  ftrength,  we  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  reckon  upon  lour  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  A  great 
proportion  of  thefe  are  well  difciplincd,  veteran  foldiers,  whofe  bravery 
and  expertiiefs  in  war  have  been  tried  and  honourably  approved.  And 
Europe  will  acknowledge,  that  no  part  of  the  world  can  bring  into  the 
field  an  army,  of  equal  numbers,  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifed  in 
the  United  States. 

As  to  marine  ftrength  we  have  none.  All  then  that  can  be  faid  on  this 
fubjeft  muft  be  by  wa}'  of  anticipation.  I  mentioned  marine  ftrength,  only 
that  I  might  have  opportunity  of  introducing  the  excellent  obfervations 
of  Mr.  Jefterfon  on  this  head.  After  having  eftimated  the  pecuniary 
abilities  of  Virginia,  and  finding  that  it  could,  without  diftrefs,  contribute 
one  million  of  dollars  annually  towards  fupporting  a  federal  army,  paying 
the  federal  debt,  building  a  federal  navy,  &c.  &c.  he  proceeds  to  make 
an  application  of  thefe  abilities,  if,  unhappily,  we  (hould  come  hereafter 
to  meafure  force  with  any  European  power. 

*  Such  an  event,'  he  obferves,  ♦  is  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  Young 
us  we  are,  and  with  fuch  a  country  before  us  to  fill  with  people  and  with 
happinefs,  we  fliould  point  in  that  direftion  the  whole  generative  force 
of  nature,  wafting  none  of  it  in  efforts  of  mutual  deftrudtion.  It  fhould 
be  our  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  peace  and  friendfhip  of  every  nation,  even 
of  that  which  has  injured  us  moft,  when  we  (hall  have  carried  our  point 
againft  her.  Our  intereft  will  be  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  commerce, 
and  to  knock  off"  all  its  ftiackles,  giving  perfeft  freedom  to  all  perfons  for 
the  vent  of  whatever  they  may  choofe  to  bring  into  our  ports,  and  alking 
the  fame  in  theirs.  Never  was  fo  much  falfe  arithmetic  employed  on  any 
^  fubjeft. 
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fubje(^,  as  that  which  has  been  employed  to  pcrfuade  nations  that  it  is 
their  intercft  to  go  to  war.  Were  the  money  which  it  has  coll  to  gain,  at 
the  clofe  of  a  long  war,  a  little  town,  or  a  little  territory,  the  right  to  cut 
wood  here,  or  to  catch  fifii  there,  expended  in  improving  what  thev  al- 
ready pofTefs,  in  making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building  ports,  improving 
the  arts,  and  finding  employment  for  their  idle  poor,  it  would  render  them 
much  ftronger,  much  wealthier  and  happier.  This  I  hope  will  be  our 
wifdom.  And,  perhaps,  to  remove  as  much  as  pofllble  the  occafions  of 
making  war,  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  abandon  the  ocean  altogether, 
that  being  the  element  whereon  we  fliall  be  principally  expofed  to  joftle 
with  other  nations  :  to  leave  to  others  to  bring  what  we  fliall  want,  and  to 
carry  what  we  can  fpare.  This  would  make  us  invulnerable  to  Europe, 
by  offering  none  of  our  property  to  their  prize,  and  would  turn  all  our  ci- 
tizens to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and,  I  repeat  it  again,  cultivators  of 
the  earth  are  the  moft  virtuous  and  independent  citizens.  It  might  be 
time  enough  to  feek  employment  for  them  at  fea,  when  the  land  no  longer 
offers  it.  But  the  aftual  habits  of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to  com- 
merce. They  will  exercife  it  for  themfelves.  Wars  then  muft  fometimes 
be  our  lot ;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid  that  half  of  them 
v/hich  would  be  produced  by  our  own  follies,  and  our  affs  of  injuftice; 
and  to  nfake  for  the  other  half  the  beft  preparations  we  can.  Of  what 
nature  fhould  thefe  be  ?  A  land  army  would  be  ufelefs  for  offence,  and 
not  the  befl  nor  fafeft  inftrument  of  defence.  For  either  of  thefe  purpofes, 
the  fea  is  the  field  on  which  we  fhould  meet  an  European  enemy,  Oa 
that  element  it  is  neceffary  we  fhould  pofTefs  fome  power.  To  aim  at 
fuch  a  navy  as  the  greater  nations  of  Europe  pofTefs,  w  ould  be  a  foolifh  and 
wicked  waife  of  the  energies  of  our  countrymen.  It  would  be  to  pull  on 
our  own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence,  which  makes  the  European 
labourer  go  fupperlefs  to  bed,  and  moiftenshis  bread  with  the  fweat  of  brows. 
It  will  be  enough  if  we  enable  ourfelves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofe  na- 
tions of  Europe  which  are  weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe  circumflances  exift, 
which  render  even  the  ftronger  ones  weak  as  to  us.  Providence  has  placed 
their  richefl  and  mofl  defencelefs  poffeffions  at  our  door ;  has  obliged  their 
moft  precious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it  were  in  review  before  us.  To  pro- 
teft  this,  or  to  affail  us,  a  fraall  part  only  of  their  naval  force  will  ever  be 
rifked  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  dangers  to  which  the  elements  expofe 
them  here  are  too  well  known,  and  the  greater  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  expofed  at  home,  were  any  general  calamity  to  involve  their 
whole  fleet.  They  can  attack  us  by  detachment  only  ;  and  it  will  fuf- 
fice  to  make  'ourfelves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach.  Even  a  fmaller 
force  than  they  may  detach  will  be  rendered  equal  or  fuperior  by  the  quick- 
nefs  with  which  any  check  may  be  repaired  with  us,  while  lofles  with 
them  will  be  irreparable  till  too  late.  A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fufHci- 
ent  for  us,  and  a  fmall  one  is  neceffary.  What  this  fhould  be,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  fay.  I  will  only  fay,  it  fhould  by  no  means  be  fo  great  as 
we  are  able  to  make  it.  Suppofe  the  million  of  dollars,  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  which  Virginia  could  annually  fpare  without  diftrefs. 
to  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy.  A  fingle  year's  contribution  would 
build,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea  a  force  which  fliould  carry  three  hun- 
dred guns.  The  reft  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  themfelves  inthe  fame  pro- 
portion, 
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portion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guns  more.  So  that 
one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  eighteen  hundred  guns. 
The  Britifh  fhips  of  the  line  average  feventy-fix  guns ;  their  frigates  thirty- 
eight.  Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  a  fleet  of  thirty  fhips, 
eighteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates.  Allowing 
eight  men,  the  Britifli  average  for  every  gun,  their  annual  expence,  in- 
cluding fubfiifence,  cloathiug,  pay,  and  ordinary  repairs,  would  be  about 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  every  gun,  or  two  million  three 
hundred  and  four  th.oufand  dollars  for  the  whole.  I  flate  this  only  as  one 
year's  pofTiblc  exertion,  without  deciding  whether  more  or  lefs  than  a 
year's  exertion  Ihould  be  thus  applied.' 

Hi/Iorj.]  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  of  the  difcovery 
and  fettlement  of  North-America,  we  fhall  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  late 
war  with  Great-Britain,  with  a  Iketch  of  the  events  which  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introdudion  to  the  particular 
hillories  of  the  feveral  Ifates,  which  will  be  given  in  their  proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  which  lived 
moftly  by  hunting  and  hilling.  The  Europeans,  who  firit  vifited  thefe 
fhores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  which  have  no  pro^ 
perty  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ftandard  of  their  refpec- 
live  mafters  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed  the  coun- 
try by  ri^Af  ofdifcQ'very  *.  Prior  to  any  fettlement  in  North- America  nu- 
merous titles  of  this  kind  were  acquired  by  the  Englifli,  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Dutch  navigators,  who  came  hither  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  and 
trading  with  the  natives.  Slight  as  fuch  titles  were,  they  were  after- 
wards the  caufes  of  contention  between  the  European  nations.  The  fub- 
jefts  of  different  princes  often  laid  claim  to  the  fame  traft  of  country, 
becaufe  both  had  difcovered  the  fame  river  or  promontory;  orbecaufethe 
extent  of  their  refpeCtive  claims  was  indeterminate. 

While  the  fettlements  in  this  vaft  uncultivated  country  were  inconfider- 
able  and  fcattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of  a  few 
trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  adventurers,  the  interfering 
of  claims  produced  no  important  controverfy  among  the  fettlers,  or  the 
nations  of  Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  population,  and 
the  growth  of  the  American  trade,  the  jealoufies  of  the  nations,  which  had 
made  early  difcoveries  and  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  were  alarmed  ;  an- 
cient claims  were  revived,  and  each  power  took  meafurcs  to  extend  and 
fecure  its  own  poffeffions  at  the  expence  of  a  rival. 

By  the  treat)  of  Utrecht  in  171 3,  the  Englifh  claimed  a  right  of  cutting 
log- wood  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  South-America.  Jn  the  exercife  of 
this  right,  the  Englifli  merchants  had  frequent  opportunitir-s  of  carrying 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanidi  fettlements  on  tlie  continent.  To 
remedy  this  e\il,  the   Spaniards  refolved  to  annihilate  a  claim,  which, 

*  As  njoell  may  the  Ne^w  Zcnlanders ,  ivho  hanje  not  yet  di/co^^ered  Europe^ 
fit  cut  a  Jhip,  land  o?i  the  coaji  of  E)i gland  or  FraJice,  and,  finding  no  inhabi- 
tants hilt  poor  fijhermen  and  peajanls,  claim  the  nxhole  countrj  bj  right  of  dif- 
covery, 

though 
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though  often  acknowledged,  had  never  been  clearly  afcertained.  To 
efFeft  this  defign,  they  captured  the  Englifh  veffels,  which  they  found 
along  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  many  of  the  Britifh  fubjeds  were  doomed  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi. 

Repeated  feverities  of  this  kind  at  length  (1739)  produced  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
Admiral  Vernon.  Commodore  Anfon,  with  a  fquadron  of  iliips,  failed 
to  the  South  Seas,  diftrefled  the  SpanKh  fettlements  on  thei  wellern  fhore 
of  America,  and  took  a  Galleon  hiden  with  immenfe  riches.  But  in  1741 
a  formidable  armament,  deftined  to  attack  Carthagena,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cathcart,  returned  unfuccefsful,  with  the  lofs  of  upwards  of 
twelve  thoufand  Britifh  foldiers  and  feamen,  and  the  defeat  of  the  expedi- 
tion, raifed  a  clamour  againft  the  minifler.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  adminiftration.  This  change  removed  the  fcene  of 
war  to  Europe,  fo  that  America  was  not  immediately  affected  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  tranfaftions ;  except  that  Louilburgh,  the  principal  fortrefs  of  Cape 
Breton,  was  taken  from  the  French  by  General  Pepperell,  affifted  by  Com- 
modore Warren  and  a  body  of  New-England  troops. 

This  war  was  ended  in  1 748  by  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  by  which  reftitution  was  made  on  both  fides  of  all  places  takea 
during  the  war. 

Peace,  however,  was  of  {hort  duration.  The  French  poffefled  Canada, 
and  had  made  confiderable  fettlements  in  Florida,  claiming  the  country 
on  both  fides  of  the  IVliffiffippi,  by  right  of  difcovery.  To  fecure  and 
extend  their  claims,  they  eftablifhed  a  line  of  forts,  on  the  Englifh 
poffeffions,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  They  had  fecured  the  important 
pafs  at  Niagara,  and  erefled  a  fort  at  the  jundion  of  the  Allegany  and 
Monongahcla  rivers,  called  Fort  Du  Quefne.  They  took  pains  to  fecure 
the  friendfhip  and  afliftance  of  tlie  nati\es,  encroachments  were  made 
upon  the  Englifh  polfefTions,  and  mutual  injuries  fuccceded.  The  difputes 
among  the  fettlers  in  America,  and  the  meafures  taken  by  the  French  to 
command  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
MifTiinppi  on  the  fouth,  excited  a  jealoufy  in  the  Englifli  nation,  whicli 
foon  broke  forth  in  open  war. 

In  1756,  four  expeditions  were  undertaken  iii  America  againft  the 
French.  One  was  conduced  by  General  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  encroachments  on  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia. 
This  expedition  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  General  Johnfon  was  order- 
ed, with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  pofleffion  of  Crown  Point:,  but  he  did 
not  fucceed.  General  Shirley  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the  fort  at 
Niagara,  but  loft  the  feafon  by  delay.  General  Braddock  marched  againft 
fort  Du  Quefne,  but  in  penetrating  through  the  wildernefs,  he  incautioufly 
fell  into  an  ambufcade  and  fulFered  a  total  defeat.  General  Braddock 
was  killed,  but  a  part  of  his  troops  were  faved  by  the  prudence  and  braver/ 
of  General  Walliington,  at  this  time  a  Colonel,  who  then  began  to  exhibit 
proofs  of  thofe  military  talents,  by  which  he  afterwards  conduced  the 
armies  of  America  to  viftory,  and  his  country  to  independence.  The 
ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions  left  the  Engliih  fettlements  in  America 
expofed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians.  But  the 
war  now  raged  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  engaged  the  attention 
df  both  nations  in  thofe  quarters*  It 
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It  was  not  until  the  campaign  in  1758  that  affairs  afTumed  a  more 
favourable  afpeft  in  America.  But  upon  a  change  of  adminlftration,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  appointed  prime  minifter,  and  the  operations  of  war  became  more 
vigorous  and  fucccfsful.  General  Amherft  was  fent  to  take  poffeflion  of 
Cape  Breton;  and  after  a  warm  fiege,  the  garrifon  of  Louifourgh  furren- 
dered  by  capitulation.  General  Forbes  was  fuccefsful  in  taking  poffeflion 
of  Fort  Da  Qucfne,  which  the  French  thought  fit  to  abandon.  But 
General  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  troops  deftined  to  aft  againft 
the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  attacked  the  lines  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  where  the  enemy  were  ftrongly  entrenched,  and  was  defeated 
with  a  terrible  Ilaughter  of  his  troops.  After  his  defeat,  he  returned  to 
his  camp  at  Lake  George. 

The  next  year,  more  effeftual  meafures  were  taken  to  fubdue  the 
French  in  America.  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnfon  began 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  taking  the  French  fort  near  Niagara  *. 
General  Amherft  took  pofleflion  of  the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonde- 
roga, which  the  French  had  abandoned. 

But  the  decifive  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  French  interefts  in 
America,  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
by  the  brave  General  Wolfe.  This  hero  was  flain  in  the  beginning  of 
the  aftion,  on  the  plains  of  Abram,  and  Monfieur  Montcalm,  the  French 
commander,  likewife  loft  his  life.  The  lofs  of  Quebec  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  General  Amherft,  and  Canada  has 
remained  ever  fnice  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Englifh. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  in  Carolina,  and 
obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace.  The  next  j-ear,  Martinico  was  taken 
by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Monckton  ;  and  alfo  the  ifland  of  Gre- 
nada, St.  Vincents,  and  others.  The  capture  of  thefe  was  foon  followed 
by  the  furrender  of  the  Havanna,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris  between 
Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  by  which  the  Englifti  ceded  to  the 
French  feveral  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  were  confirmed  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  all  North  America  on  this  fide  the  Miffifiippi,  except  New 
Orleans,  and  a  fmall  diftrift  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

But  this  war,  however  brilliant  the  fuccefles,  and  glorious  the  event, 
proved  the  caufe  of  great  and  unexpefted  misfortunes  to  Great-Britain. 
Engaged  with  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  during  feveral 
years,  her  exertions  were  furprizing,  and  her  expcnce  immenfe.  To  dif- 
charge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  new  expedients  for  raifing  money.  Previous  to  the  laft  treaty  in  1763, 
the  Parliament  had  been  fatisfied  to  raife  a  revenue  from  the  American 
Colonies  by  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  govern- 
ment eftabliftied  in  the  Britifh  American  Colonies.  The  firft  was  a  char- 
ter government,  by  which  the  powers  of  legiflation  were  vefted  in  a  go- 
vernor, council,  and  aflembly,  chofen  by  the  people.  Gf  this  kind  were 
the  governments  of  Connedticut  and  Rhode-Ifland.     The  fecond  was  a 

*  Gerieral  Prideaux  nvas  killed  bj  the  burjiitig  of  a  mortaTy  before  the  fur- 
render  of  the  French, 

proprietary. 
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proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  province  was  go- 
vernor; although  he  generally  refided  abroad,  and  ad miniftered  the  go- 
vernment by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment ;  the  affembly  only  being 
chafen  by  the  people.  Such  were  the  governments  of  Pennfylvania  and 
Maryland  ;  and  originally  of  New-Jerfey  and  Carolina.  The  third 
kind  was  that  of  royal  governhient,  whers  the  governor  and  council  were 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  affembly  by  the  people.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  governments  of  New-Hampfhire,  Maffaehufetts,  New- York, 
New-Jerfey,  after  the  year  1702  ;  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  after  the  re- 
fignation  of  the  proprietors  in  1728;  and  Georgia.  This  variety  of  go- 
vernments created  different  degrees  of  dependence  on  the  crown.  To 
render  laws  valid,  it  was  conftitutionally  required  that  they  (hould  be  rati- 
fied by  thf  king;  but  this  formality  was  often  difpenfed  with,  efpecially 
in  the  charter  governments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  with  France,  commifTioners  from 
many  of  the  colonies  had  affembled  at  Albany,  and  propofed  that  a  great 
council  fhould  be  formed  by  deputies  from  the  feveral  colonies,  which, 
with  a  general  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  fhould  be  em- 
powered to  take  meafures  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to  raife  money 
for  the  execution  of  their  defigns.  This  propofal  was  not  relifhed  by  the 
Eritifh  miniftry ;  but  in  place  of  this  plan,  it  was  propofed,  that  the 
governors  of  the  colonies,  with  the  aifiltance  of  one  or  two  of  their  coun- 
cil, fnould  affemble  and  concert  meafures  for  the  general  defence;  ereft 
forts,  levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafury  of  England  for  monies  that 
fiioiild  be  wanted;  but  the  treafury  to  be  reimburfed  by  a  tax  on  the  co- 
lonies, to  be  laid  by  the  Engliili  parliament.  To  this  plan,  which  would 
imply  an  avowal  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  pro- 
vincial affemblies  objected  with  unlhaken  firmnefs.  It  feems  therefore 
that  the  Britifh  parliament,  before  the  war,  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
exercife  the  right  they  claimed  of  taxing  the  colonies  at  pleafure,  with- 
out permitting  them  to  be  reprefented.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  they 
laid  hold  of  the  alarming  fituation  of  the  colonies  about  the  year  1754  and 
1755,  to  force  them  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  or  to  the 
adoption  of  meafures  that  might  afterwards  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
The  colonies,  however,  with  an  uncommon  forefight  and  firrnnefs,  defeated 
all  their  attempts.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  requifitions  on  the  colo- 
nies for  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  contributions. 

But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  Englifl\  parliament  re- 
fumed  the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies ;  and  to  jullify  their  attempts, 
faid,  that  the  money  to  be  raifed,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expence  of  defending  them  in  the  late  war. 

The  firll  attempt  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America  appeared  in  the  memora- 
ble ftamp  aa,  paffed  March  22,  1 765 ;  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  cer- 
tain inftruments  of  writing,  as  bills,  bonds,  &c.  fliould  not  be  valid  ia 
law,  unlefs  drawn  on  ftamped  paper,  on  which  a  duty  was  laid.  No 
fooner  was  this  aft  publilTied  in  America,  than  it  raifed  a  general  alarm. 
The  people  were  filled  with  apprehenfions  at  an  ad  which  they  fuppofed 
an  attack  on  their  conltitutional  rights.  The  colonies  petitioned  the 
-king  and  parliament  for  a  redrefs^  of  the  griovance,  and  formed  affociations 
for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  importation  and  ufe  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, until  the  ad  (hould  be  repealed.  This  fpirited  and  unanimous 
H  oppofitiou 
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<jpporition  of  the  Americans  produced  the  defired  effeft,  and  on  the  i8t!i 
of  March,  1766,  the  Itamp-aft  yas  repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal 
was  received  in  the  colonies  witli  univerfal  joy,  and  the  trade  between 
them  and  Great-Britain  was  renewed  on  the  moil  liberal  footing. 

The  parliament,  by  repealing  this  aft,  fo  obnoxious  to  their  Ameri- 
can brethren,  did  not  intend  to  lay  afide  the  fcheme  of  raifing  a  revenue 
in  the  colonies,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode.  Accordingly  the  next 
year  they  palled  an  aft,  laying  a  certain  duty  on  glafs,  tea,  paper  and 
painters  colours;  articles  which  were  much  wanted,  and  not  manufaftured, 
in  America.  This  aft  kindled  the  refentment  of  the  Americans,  and  ex- 
cited a  general  oppofition  to  the  meafure;  To  that  parliament  thought 
proper,  in  1770,  to  take  off  thefe  duties,  except  three-pence  a  pound  on 
tea.  Yet  this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept  alive  the  jealoufy  of  the 
colonifts,  and  their  oppofition  to  parliamentary  taxation  continued  and 
increafed. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  duty 
was  not  the  fole  nor  principal  caufe  of  the  oppofition;  it  was  the  frh/ci- 
jile,  which,  once  admitted,  would  have  fubjefted  the  colonies  to  unlimit- 
red  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the  privilege  of  being  reprefcnted. 
The  >-/^^/,  abftraftly  confidered,  was  denied ;  and  the  fmalieft  attempt  to 
cftablilh  the  claim  by  precedent,  was  uniformly  refifxed.  The  Americans 
could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  views  of  parliament ;  for  the  repeal  of 
the  ftainp-aft  was  accompanied  with  an  unequivocal  declaration,  •  that 
the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  laws  of  fufficient  validity  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.' 

The  colonies  therefore  entered  into  meafures  to  encourage  their  owft 
manufaftures,  and  home  produftions,  and  to  retrench  the  ufe  of  foreign 
fuperfiuitics ;  while  the  importation  of  tea  was  prohibited.  In  the  royal 
and  proprietary  governments,  the  governors  and  people  were  in  a  ftate 
pf  continual  warfare.  Aili^niblies  were  repeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly 
fliiTolved.  While  fitting,  the  alTembiies  employed  the  time  in  flating 
grievances  and  framing  'renionftrances.  To  infl;ime  thefe  difcontents,  an 
ift  of  parliament  was  palled,  ordaining  that  the  governors  and  judges 
fliould  receive  their  falaries  of  the  crown  ;  thus  making  them  independent 
of  the  provincial  afleniblies,  and  removeable  only^  at  the  pleafure  of  the 

Thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  mentioned*, 
couid  not  fail  of  produt:ing  a  rupture.  The  lirft  aft  of  violence,  was  the 
inafiacre  at  Bofton,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.  A 
body  of  Britilh  troops  had  been  ftationcd  in  Bofton  to  awe  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  force  the  meafures  of  parliament.  On  the  fatal 
day,  when  blood  was  to  be  fhed,  as  a  prelude  to  more  tragic  fcenes,  a 
riot  was  raifed  among  fome  foldiers  and  boys ;  the  forrtier  aggrelfing  by 
■  throwing  fnovz-balls  at  the  latter.  The  bickerings  and  jealoufies  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  foldiers,  which  had  been  frequent  before,  now 
became  ferious.  A  multitude  was  foon  collefted,  and  the  controverfy 
became  ib  warm,  that  to  diiperfe'the  people,  the  troops  were  embodied 

*  See  an  etiUTncratlon  of  grie'vances  in  the  *  a£i  of  independence ^  and  inta 
'vafmj  of'jictih'ons  lo  tbc  ktng  aad  Parliament, 
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and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  fata!  order  was  executed, 
and  fevcral  perlons  fell  a  facririce.  The  people  retrained  their  vengeance 
^t  the  time;  but  this  wanton  aft  of  cruelty  and  military  dcfpotifm  tanned 
the  flame  of  liberty  ;  a  flarne  that  was  not  to  be  extinguidied  but  by  a  total 
Reparation  of  the  Colonies  from  their  oppreffive  and  hollile  parent. 

In  1773  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans  broke  our  into  open  violence. 
The  Gafpee,  an  armed  fchooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majcfty,  had 
been  ilationed  at  Providence  in  Rhode-Illand,  to  prevent  fniuggling. 
The  vigilance  of  the  commander  irritated  the  inhabitants  to  that  degree, 
that  about  two  hundred  armed  mtn  entered  the  veffel  at  night,  compelled 
the  oiEcers  and  men  to  go  afliore,  and  fet  lire  to  the  fchooner.  A  reward 
pf  five  hundred  pounds,  offered  by  government  for  apprehending  any  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  this  daring  ad,  produced  no  effeftual  difcovery. 

About  this  time,  the  difcovery  and  publication  of  fome  private  conil- 
dential  letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Eofton,  to  perfons  in  office 
in  England,  ferved  to  confirm  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Americans,  with 
refpeft  to  the  defigns  of  the  Britiih  government.  It  was  now  made  ob- 
vious that  more  effeftual  meafures  would  be  taken  to  eftablilh  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Britifli  Parliament  over  the  Colonies.  The  letters  recom- 
mended decifive  meafures,  and  the  writers  were  charged,  by  the  exafperated 
Americans,  with  betraying  their  truft  and  the  people  they  governed.    .  . 

As  the  refolutions  of  the  Colonies  not  to  import  or  confiune  tea,  had, 
in  a  great  micafure,  deprived  the  Englilh  government  of  a  revenue  from 
.this  quarter,  the  parliament  formed  a  fcheme  of  introducing  tea  into 
America,  under  cover  of  the  Eaft-India  Com.pany.  For  this  purpofe  an 
■CO.  was  paffed,  enabling  the  Company  to  export  all  forts  of  teas,  duty 
free,  to  any  place  whatever.  The  Company  departed  from  their  ufuai 
mode  of  bufinefs,  and  became  their  own  exporters.  Several  fliips  were 
freiglitqd  with  teas,  and  fent  to  the  American  colonies,  and  fadlors  were 
appointed  to  receive  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes. 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppofe  the  revenue-f)'fl:em  of  the  Eng- 
liflb  parliament  in  every  poffible  fiiapc,  confidered  the  attempt  of  the  Eail- 
India  Company  to  evade  the  refolutions  of  the  colonies,  and  difpofe  o^ 
teas  in  America,  as  an  indired  mode  of  taxation,  fanclioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.  The  people  aflembled  in  various  places,  and  in 
the  large  cornraercial  towns  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  th£ 
teas.  Committees  were  appointed,  and  armed  with  extenfive  powers  to 
infpeft  merchants  books,  to  propofe  tells,  and  make  ufc  of  other  expedi- 
ents to  frurtrate  the  defigns  of  the  Eall-India  Company.  The,  fame  fpirit 
pervaded  the  people  from  Ne\v-Hamplhire  to  Georgia.  In  fome  places, 
the  confignees  of  the  teas  were  intimidated  fo  far  as  to  reiinquifli  their 
.appointments,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  not  to  ad  in  that  capacity. 
.Ihe  cargo  fent  to  South  Carolina  was  ftored,  the  confignees  being 
reftrained  from  offering  the  tea  for  fale.  In  other  provinces^  the  ihipfs 
were  fent  back  without  difcharging  their  cargoes. 

But  in  Bofton  the  tea  fhared  a  more  violent  fate.  Senfible  that  no  le- 
gal meafures  could  prevent  its  being  landed,  and  that  if  once  landed, 
it  yvouid  be  difpofed  of;  a  number  of  men  in  difguife,  on  the  i  8rJi  of 
December  1773,  entered  the  ll^ips,  and  threw  overboard  thrcehundred  and 
tasty  clielu  of,  it,  which  was  the  proportLoA  belonging  to  the  Eaft-Lidia 
,  Hz  Compan/, 
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Companv.  No  fooner  did  the  news  of  this  deftriiftion  of  the  tea  reach 
Great-Britain,  than  the  parliament  determined  to  punifh  that  devoted 
town.  On  ihc  king's  laying  the  American  papers  before  them,  a  bill 
>vas  brought  in  and  pafled,  '  to  difcontinue  the  landing  and  difcharging, 
lading  and  ihipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  town  of 
Bolton,  or  within  the  harbour.' 

This  ad,  palTcd  March  25,  1774,  called  the  Bofton  Port  Bill,  threw 
the  inhabitants  of  Maflachufetts  into  the  greateft  confternation.  The 
town  of  Bolton  pafled  a  refolution,  expr<  fling  their  fenfe  of  this  oppref- 
five  meafure,  and  a  defire  that  all  the  colonies  would  concur  to  ftop  ail 
importation  from  Great-Britain.  Moft  of  the  colonies  entered  into  fpi- 
rited  refolutions,  on  this  occafion,  to  unite  with  Maflachufetts  in  a  firm 
oppofition  to  the  unconltitutional  mcafurcs  of  the  parliament.  The  firft 
of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place,  was  appointed 
to  be  ke])t  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  falling  and  prayer  throughout  the 
colonies,  to  feek  the  divine  direction  and  aid,  in  that  critical  and  gloomy 
jundure  of  affairs. 

It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  this  rational  and  pious  cuftom  of  ob- 
ferving  falts  in  times  of  diftrefs  and  impending  danger,  and  of  celebrating 
days  of  public  thankfgiving,  after  having  received  fpecial  tokens  ot  di- 
vine favour,  has  ever  prevailed  in  New-England  fince  its  firft  fettlement, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  other  ftates.  Thefe  public  fupplications  and  ac- 
knowledgments to  heaven,  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  progrefs  of  the  war,  were  more  frequent  than  ufual,  and 
were  attended  with  uncommon  fervour  and  folemnity.  They  were  con- 
fidcrcd  by  the  people,  as  an  humble  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  juitnefs  of 
their  catife,  and  defigned  to  manifeit  their  dependence  on  the  God  of 
HosTS  for  aid  and  fuccefs  in  maintaining  it  againft  their  hoftile  brethren. 
The  prayers  and  public  difcourfes  of  the  Clergy  who  were  friends  to 
their  fuffering  country  (and  there  were  very  few  who  were  not)  breathed 
the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  ;  and  as  their  piety  and  integrity  had  generally 
fecured  to  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  had  great  influence 
and  fuccefs  in  encouraging  them  to  engage  in  its  defence.  In  this  way, 
that  venerable  clafs  of  citizens  aided  the  caufe  of  their  country  ;  and  to 
their  pious  exertions,  under  the  Great  Arbiter  of  human  afl^iiirs,  has 
been  juftly  afcribed  no  inconfiderable  Ihare  of  the  fuccefs  and  viftory  that 
crowned  the  American  arms. 

During  the  height  of  the  confternation  and  confufion  which  the  Bofton 
Port  Bill  oceafioned  ;  at  the  very  time  when  a  town-meeting  was  fitting  to 
confider  of  if,  General  Gage,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Maflachufetts,  arrived  in  the  harbour.  His  arrival  however  did 
not  allay  the  popular  ferment,  or  check  the  progrefs  of  the  meafures  then 
taking,  to  unite  the  Colonies  in  oppofition  to  the  oppreflive  aft  of  par- 
liament. 

But  the  ?on  Bill  was  not  the  only  aft  that  alarmed  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  Americans.  Determined  to  compel  the  province  of  Mafl^achufetts 
to  fubmit  to  their  laws,  parliament  pafl"ed  an  aft  tor  *  the  better  regulating 
government  in  the  province  of  Maflachufetts  Bay.'  The  objeft  of  this 
aft  was  to  alter  tlie  government,  as  it  Hood  on  the  charter  of  King  Wil- 
liam, to  take  the  appointment  of  the  executive  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

people. 
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people,  and  place  it  in   the  crown ;   thus  making  even  the  judges  and 
IherifFs  dependent  on  the  king,  and  removeable  only  at  his  pleafure. 

This  aft  was  foon  followed  by  another,  which  ordained,  that  any  per- 
fon,  indided  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  committed  in  aiding 
the  magiftrates  in  executing  the  laws,  might  be  fent  by  the  governor 
either  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great-Britain,  for  his  trial. 

This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Quebec  Bill;  which  extended  the  bounds 
of  that  province,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  objeft  of  this  bill  was,  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  that  province  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  prevent  its  joining  the  colonics  in  their  rcfift  • 
ance  of  the  laws  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  meafuree  did  not  intimidate  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
hand  they  ferved  to  confirm  their  former  apprehenfions  of  the  evil  defigns 
of  government,  and  to  unite  the  colonies  in  their  oppofition.  A  corre- 
fpondence  of  opinion  with  refpett  to  the  unconftitutional  ads  ot  parlia- 
ment, produced  a  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Tlie  people 
generally  concurred  in  a  propofition  for  holding  a  congrefs  by  depu- 
tation from  the  feveral  colonies,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  rights.  Deputies  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  met 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  Odober,  1774. 

In  this  firft  congrefs,  the  proceedings  were  cool,  deliberate  and  loyal; 
but  marked  with  unanimity  and  firmncfs.  Their  firft  ad  was  a  declara- 
tion, or  (late  of  their  claims  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rightapf  Britifh 
fubjeds,  and  particularly  that  of  taxing  themfelves  exclufiv  ely,  and^  ot 
regulating  the  interrul  police  of  the  colonies.  1  hey  alfo  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  grievances,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  of 
the  unconftitutional  and  oppreffive  ads  of  parliament.  They  figned  an 
aflbciation  to  fufpend  the  importation  of  Britifli  goods,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  American  produce,  until  their  grievances  (hould  be  redrelled.  They 
fent  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  and  another  to  tlie 
people  of  America  ;  in  the  former  of  which  they  enumerated  the  oppref- 
five fteps  of  parliament,  and  called  on  their  Britifh  brethren  not  to  aid  the 
miniftry  in  enflaving  their  American  fubjeds  j  and  in  the  latter,  they  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  the  people  in  a  fpirited  and  unanimous  determination 
to  defend  their  conftitutional  rights. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  in  Maffachufctts  wore  the  appearance  of 
oppofition  by  force.  A  new  council  for  the  governor  had  bten  appointed 
by  the  crown.  New  judges  were  appointed  and  attempted  to  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  their  ofiice.  But  the  juries  refufed  to  be  fworn  under 
them ;  in  forae  counties,  the  people  aftembled  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
proceeding  to  bufinefs;  and  in  Berkfhire  they  fucceeded,  fetting  an  exam- 
ple of  refiftance  that  has  fince  been  followed,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  ftate. 

Li  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  mufter  of  the  militia 
approached.  General  Gage,  apprehenfive  of  fome  violence,  had  the  pre- 
•  caution  to  feize  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  ftores  at  Cambridge  and 
Charlefton,  and  lodged  them  in  Bofton.  This  meafure,  with  the  fortify- 
ing of  that  neck  of  land  which  joins  Bofton  to  the  main  land  at  Roxbury, 
caufed  a  univerfal  alarm  and  ferment.  Several  thoufand  people  afferabled, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  reftrained  froni  falling  upon  the 
britifh  trpops. 
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On  tills  occafion,  an  aflembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  inSfiffblfc 
county  was  called  ;  and  feveral  fpirited  refolurioris  v/ete  agreed  to. 
TheTe  refolu'loni  were  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  but  they 
breathed  a  fpirit  of  freedom  that  does  honour  to  the  delegates.  They  de- 
clared that  the  late  afis  of  parliament  and  the  proceedings  of  General 
Gage,  u ere  glaring  infractions  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  which  their 
dutv  called  them  to  defend  by  all  lawful  means. 

This  alTembly  remonftratcd'againft  the  fortification  of  Bofton  Neck,  and 
againfl:  the  Qi_iebec  Bill ;  and  refoh  ed  upon  a  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  an 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  holding  of  a  provincial  ccn- 
erefs,  and  a  fubmiiTion  to  the  meafures  which  fl-iould  be  reconnnended  by 
the  continental  congrefs.  They  recommended  that  the  collectors  of  taxes 
lhou!d  not  pay  any  money  into  the  treafury,  without  further  orders;  they 
alfo  recom.mended  peace  and  good  order,  as  they  meant  to  aft  merely 
upon  the  dcfcnfive. 

In  anfuer  to  their  remonftrance.  General  Gage  aflured  them  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  inhabitants  to 
and  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  that  he  would  not  fufFer  any  perfon 
under  his  command  to  injure  the  perfon  or  property  of  any  of  his  raajefty's 
fubjefts. 

Previous. to  this,  a  general  aflembly  had  been  fummoned  to  meet;  and 
rotwithilaiiding  the  writs  had  been  countermanded  by  the  governor's 
proclamation,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  times  and  the  refignation 
of  feveral  of  the  new  counfellors,  yet  reprefcntatives  were  chofcn  by  the 
people  who  met  at  Salem,  refolved  themfelves  into  a  provincial  congrefs, 
and  adjourned  to  Concord. 

This  congrefs  addrefled  the  governor  v/lth  a  rehearfal  of  their  diftrefles, 
and  took  the  necelTary  iteps  for  defending  their  rights.  They  regulated 
the  militia,  made  provifion  for  fupplying  the  treafury,  and  furnifhing  the 
people  with  arms;  And  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  and  union  of  the  people 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  provincial  congrefs  had  the  force  of  laws. 
General  Gage  was  incenfed  at  theft  meafures — he  declared,  in  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  addrefs,  that  Britain  could  never  harbour  the  black  defign  of 
enflaving  her  fubjedls,  and  pubiilhed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  infi- 
nuated,  that  fuch  proceedings  amounted  to  rebellion.  He  alfo  ordered 
barrticks  to  be  ereCted  for  the  foldiers;  but  he  found  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing labourers,  either  in  Bofton  or  New- York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775,  the  fifhery  bills  were  paflbd  in  parliament, 
by  which  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  trade  with  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
or  the  Weft-Indies,  or  to  take  fifti  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  diftreffes  to  which  thefe  aCls  of  parliament  reduced  the  town  of 
Bofton,  the  unanimity  of  the  colonies  was  remarkable  in  the  large  fup- 
plies  of  provifion,  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns  from 
New-ifampftiire  to  Georgia,  and  ftiipped  to  the  reliefof  the  fufFerers. 

Freparntions  began  to  be  made  to  oppofe  by  force  the  execution  of  thefe 
zth  ot  parliament.  The  militia  of  the  countrj'  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
arms — great  encouragement  was  given  for  the  manufa^Jture  of  gunpowder, 
and  meafures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  military  ftores. 

in.  February,  Colonel  Leflie  wais  f(.-nt  with  a  detachm.ent  of  troops  from 
?oftbn,  to  take  poiTeilion  of  fome  cannon  at  Salem,    But  the  people  had 
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jnrelligence  of  the  dellgn — took  up  tlie  draw  bridge  in  that  town,  and 
prevented  the  troops  from  palling,  until  the  cannon  were  fecured;  fo  that 
the  expedition  failed. 

In  April,  Colonel  Smith  and  Maior  Pitcairn  were  fent  with  a  body  of 
about  nine  hundred  troops,  to  deitroy  the  military  ftores  which  had  been 
colledied  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton.  It  is  believed, 
that  another  objeft  of  this  expedition  was  to~  f^ize  on  the  pcrfons  of 
Mefirs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who,  by  their  fpirited  exertions,  had  render- 
ed themfelves  very  obnoxious  to  General  Gage.  At  Lexington;  the  mili- 
tia were  collected  on  a  gre:n,  to  oppofe  the  incurfion  of  the  Britifh  forces. 
Thefe  were  fircl  upon  by  the  Britilh  troops,  and  eight  men  killed  on  the 
fpot.  '  '  ' 

The  militia  were  difperfed,  and  the  troops  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where  they  deftroyed  a  few  llores.  But  on  their  return,  they  were  ia- 
ceflantly  harraffed  by  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed  with  juft  refentment, 
fired  upon  them  from  houfes  and  fences,  and  purfued  them  to  Bofton. 
The  lofs  of  the  Britifli  in  this  expedition,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoh- 
ers,  was  two  hundred  and  feventy-three  men. 

Here  was  fpilt  thcfift  blood  in  the  late  war;  a  v.'ar  which  fevered  Amfe- 
rica  from  the  Britiih  empire.  Lexhigton  opened  the  lirft  fcene  of  this  great 
drama,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  exhibited  the  mofl:  ilhiftrious  charafters  and 
events,  and  clofed  with  a  revolution,  equally  glorious  for  the  aciors,  and 
important  in  its  confequences  to  mankind. 

i'his  battle  roufed  all  America.  The  militia  collected  from  all  quir- 
ters,  and  Bofton,  in  a  few  days,  was  beiieged  b}-  twenty  thoufand  men.  A 
ftop  was  put  to  all  intercourfe  between  the  town  and  country,  andi  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provirions.  General  Gage  pro- 
mifed  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  arms,  'llie 
people  complied,  but  when  the  general  had  obtained  their  arms,  the  per- 
lidious  man  refufed  to  let  the  people  go. 

This  breach  of  faith,  and  the  coniequences  that  attended  It,  were  juftly 
and  greatly  complained  ot ;  and  although  many,  at  different  times,  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their  efteds 
behind -'fo  that  many  who  had  been  ufed  to  live  in  eaife  and  afiluence, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  and  mifery.  A  circum- 
ftance  peculiarly  and  wantonly  aggravating,  and  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  bittereft  complaints  of  Congrefs,  was,  that  paflports  were  granted 
or  retained  in  fuel)  a  manner,  as  that  families  were  broken,  and  the 
deareft  connections  feparated ;  part  being  compelled  to  quit  the  town, 
and  part  cruelly  retained  againft  their  inclination. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fmall  number  of  men,  to  the  amount  of  abbut  two 
hundred  and  forty,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Allen  and  'Colonel 
Eafton,  without  any  public  orders,  furprized  and  took  the  Britilh  gar- 
rifons  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  on 
either  fide. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoync,  and  Clinton, 
arrived  at  Bofton  f^rom  England,  with  a  number  of  troops.  In  June  fol- 
lowitig,  our  troops  attempted  to  fortify  Bunker's  hill,  which  lies  near 
Charlefton,  and  but  a  inile  and  an  half  from  Bofton.  They  had,  dur- 
ing the  night,  thrown  up  a  fmall  breaft-work,  which  Ihcltered  them  from 
H  4  '  the 
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the  fire  of  the  Britifli  cannon.  But  the  next  morning,  the  Britifli  army 
vas  fcnt  to  drive  them  from  the  hill,  and  landing  under  cover  of  their 
cannon,  they  fet  fire  to  Charlefton,  which  was  confumed,  and  marched 
to  attack  our  troops  in  the  entrenchments.  A  fevere  engagement  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Britifh,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  feven 
hundred  and  forty  killed,  and  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  They 
were  repulfed  at  firft,  aud  thrown  into  diforder;  but  they  finally  carried 
the  fortification,  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  .The  Americaus  fuffered 
a  fmall  lofs,  compared  with  the  Britifli ;  the  whole  lofs  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prifoners  being  but  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  lofs  moil  lamented  on  this  bloody  day  was  that  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  was  at  this  time  a  major-general,  and  commanded  the  troops  on  this 
occafion.  He  died  like  a  bra^e  man,  fighting  valiantly  at  the  head  of 
his  party,  in  a  little  redoubt  at  the  right  of  our  lines. 

General  Warren,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  confpic'uous  by  his  univer- 
fal  merit,  abilities,  and  eloquence,  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  firft  general 
congrefs,  and  was  at  this  time  prefident  of  the  provincial  congrefs  of 
Maifachufctts.  But  quitting  the  humane  and  peaceable  walk  of  his  pro- 
feflion  as  a  phyfician,  and  breaking  through  the  endearing  ties  of  family 
connexions,  he  proved  himfelf  equally  calculated  for  the  field,  as  for 
public  bufinefs  or  private  ftudy. 

About  this  time,  the  Continental  Congrefs  appointed  George  Wafli- 
ington,  Efq;  a  native  of  Virginia,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  American 
army  *.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  diftinguiflied  and  fuccefsful  officer 
in  the  preceding  war,  and  he  feemed  dellined  by  heaven  to  be  the  faviour 
of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  a  diffidence  which 
was  a  proof  of  his  prudence  and  his  greatnefs.  He  refufed  any  pay  for 
eight  vears  laborious  and  arduous  fervice;  and  by  his  matchlefs  Ikill, 
fortitude,  and  perfeverance,  condutfted  America  through  indefcribeablc 
difficulties,  to  independence  and  peace. 

While  true  merit  is  efteemcd,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never 
trafe  to  revere  the  memory  of  this  Hero ;  and  while  gratitude  remains 
in  the  human  breaft,  the  praifes  of  Washington  (hall  dwell  on  every 
American  tongue. 

General  Wafliington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  congrefs,  arrived 
at  Cambridge,  and  took  command  of  the  American  army  in  July.  From 
this  time,  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  affume  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
gular and  general  oppofition  to  the  forces  of  Great-Britain. 

In  Autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, befieged  and  took  the  garrifon  at  St.  John's,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  Canada.  The  prifoners  amounted  to  about  feven  hun- 
dred. General  Montgomery  purfued  his  fuccefs,  and  took  Montreal ; 
and  defigned  to  pufh  his  victories  to  Quebec. 

A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Arnold,  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Canada,  by  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  through  the  wildernefs. 
After  fiifFcring  every  hardfhip,  and  the  moft  diftrefling  hunger,  they  ar- 
rived in  Canada,  and  were  joined  by  General  Montgomery,  before  Que- 
bec. This  city,  which  w^as  commanded  by  Governor  Carleton,  was  im- 
mediately befieged.  But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the  town  by 
a  fiege,  it  was  determined  to  llorm  it. 

The 
*  See  Notg  {A)  at  the  do/e  of  this  h'lftory. 
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The  attack  was  made  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  but  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  fatal  to  the  brave  General  *  ;  who,  with  his  aid,  was  killed 
in  attempting  to  fcale  the  walls. 

Of  the  three  divifions  which  attacked  the  town,  one  only  entered,  and 
that  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  fuperior  force.  After  this  defeat.  Gen. 
Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops,  continued  fome  months  be- 
fore Quebec,  although  his  troops  fuffered  incredibly  by  cold  and  ficknefs. 
But  the  next  fpring,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Canada. 

About  this  time,  the  large  and  flourifhing  town  of  Norfolk  in  Vir- 
ginia tvas  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  then  royal  go- 
vernor of  that  province. 

General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  command  by  General  Howe. 

Falmouth,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  province  of  Main,  in  Maflachu- 
fetts,  (hared  the  fate  of  Norfolk ;  being  laid  in  afhes  by  order  of  the 
Britilli  admiral. 

The  Britifh  king  entered  into  treaties  with  fome  of  the  German  Princes 
for  about  feventeen  thoufand  men,  who  were  to  be  fent  to  America 
the  next  j'ear,  to  affift  in  fubduing  the  colonies.  The  parliament  alfo 
paffed  an  adf ,  forbidding  all  intercourfe  with  America  ;  and  while  they 
repealed  the  Bofton-port  and  fifhery  bills,  they  declared  all  American  pro- 
perty on  the  high  feas  forfeited  to  the  captors.  This  aft  induced  Con- 
grefs  to  change  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  meafures  were 
taken  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  Bofton.  For  tliis  purpofe,  batteries  were 
opened  on  feveral  hills,  from  whence  fhot  and  bombs  were  thrown  into 
the  town.  But  the  batteries  which  were  opened  on  Dorchefter  point  had 
the  heft  eiTeft,  and  foon  obliged  General  Howe  to  abandon  the  tov/n.  In 
March,  1776,  the  Britifh  troops  embarked  for  Halifax,  and  General 
Wafnington  entered  the  town  in  triumph. 

In  the  enfuing  fummer,  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips,  commanded  by  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  Generals  Clinton  and  Corn- 
wallis,  attempted  to  take  Charlellon,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The 
fhips  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland,  but  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

In  July,  Congrefs  publifhed  their  declaration  of  independence,  which 
feparated  America  from  Great-Britain.  This  great  event  took  place  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus— one  hundred  and  fixty-fix,  from  the  firft  eiFeflual  fettlement  ifi 
Virginia — and  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  Ply- 
mouth in  Maflachufetts,  which  were  the  earlieft  Englilh  fettlements  in 
America. 

Juft  after  this  declaration.  General  Howe,  wkh  a  powerful  force,  ar- 
rived near  New- York,  and  landed  the  troops  upon  Staten  Ifland.  Gene- 
ral Wafliington  was  in  New- York,  with  about  thirteen  thoufand  mer,  who 
were  encamped  either  in  the  city  or  the  neighbouring  fortifications. 

The  operations  of  the  Britifh  began  by  the  aftion  on  Long  Ifland,  in 
the  month  of  Auguft.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and  General  Sulli- 
van and  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  large  body  of  mtp,  were  nade  prifoncrs. 
The  night  after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  executed  with 

fuch 
*  See  Note  (B). 
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fuch  filenc",  that  the  Americans  left  the  ifland  without  alarming  their 
enemies,  and  without  lofs. 

In  September,  the  city  of  New- York  was  abandoned  by  the  Ainerica? 
army,  and  taken  by  the  Britifh. 

In  Noveir.her,  Fort  Wafiiington  on  York  Ifland  was  taken,  and  more 
than  two  thoi;fand  men-  made  prifoners.  Fort  Lee,  opnofite  to  Fort 
V^'afhington,  on  the  Jerfey  ihojre,  v\  as  foon  after  taken,  but  the  garrifon 
cfcaped. 

About  the  fame  time,  General  Clinton  was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  take  pofiefliim  of  Rlwde  Jfiaud,  and  fucceeded.  In  addition  to  aU 
thefe  loffes  and  defeats,  tlic  American  army  fuffered  by  defertion,  and 
more  bj-  ncknefs,  which  was  epidrmic,  and  very  mortal. 

The  north.rn  army  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  difagreeable  fituatioft, 
particularly  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  American 
force,  confifting  of  a  few  light  veilels  wnder  the  command  of  generals  Ar- 
nold and  Watorburv,  was  totally  dilperfed.  But  general  Carleton,  in- 
ftead  of  purfuing  his  viiaory,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  reconnoitered  our 
pofts  at  Ticondetoga  and  Mount  independence,  and  returned  to  winter- 
quarters  in  Canada. 

Tlie  Americaii  army  might  now  be  faid  to  be  no  more.  All  that  now 
remained  of  an  army,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  amounted 
to  at  leait  twentv-iive  thoufand  men,  did  not  now  exceed  three  thoufand. 
The  term  of  t'-.eir  engagements  being  expired,  they  returned,  in  large 
boriifs,  to  their  families  and  friends;  the  few,  who  from  perforuil  attach- 
ment,local  circumftahces,  or  fuperior  perfeverance  and  bravery,  continued 
with  the  Generals  Wafnington  and  Lee,  were  too  inconuderable  to  appear 
formidable  in  the  view  of  a  powerful  and  viftorious  enemy. 

In  this  alarming  and  critical  f.tuation  of  affairs,  -General  Lee,  through 
an  imprudent  caveieffnefs,  which  ill  became  a  man  in  his  important  ftation, 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  the  Britifn  light  horfe  commanded  by  Col. 
Harcourr ;  this  unfortunate  circumftance  gave  a  fevere  ftiock  to  ^the  re- 
maining hopes  of  the  little  army,  and  rendered  their  fituatlon  truly  dif- 
treffing. 

While  thefe  things  were 'tranfafting  in  New -Jerfey,  General  Wafiiing- 
ton, far  frorti  being  dilcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  General  Lee,  and  always 
ready  to  improve  every  advantage  to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  hand- 
ful of  men,  had  made  a  fcand  on  the  Pennfylvania  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
Here  he  collefted  his  fcattered  forces,  called  in  the  alTiftance  of  the  Penn- 
fylvania militia,  and  on  thenight  of  the  25th  of  December  (1776),  when 
the  enemy  were  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  idea  of  his  weaknefs,  and  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  night,  which  was  remarkably  boifierous,  as  well  as 
by  the  fumes  of  a  Chviltraas-eve,  he  crofled  the  river,  and  at  the  break- 
ing of  day,  marched  down  to  Trenton,  and  fo  completely  furprized  them, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  which  were  Rationed  at  this  place, 
furrendefed  after  a  fliort  refiftance.  The  horfemen  and  a  .few  others 
made  their  efcape  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  town.  Upwards  of  nine 
hundred  Hcnian:;  were  taken  prifoners  at  this  time. 

This  fuccefsful  expedition  iirft  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  our  af&irs, 
which,  after  this,  itemed  to  brighten  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war. 
•Soon  after.  General  WaHungtcn  attacked  the  Britilh  troops  at  Princeton, 
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and  obtained  a  complete  vklory ;  not,  however,  without  being  bravely 
fcppofed  by  Colonel  Mawhood, 

The  addreis  in  planning  and  executing  thefe  enterprizes  i-cflefled  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  commander,  and  the  fuccefs  revived  the  defponding 
hopes  of  America.  The  lofs  of  General  Mercer,  a  gallant  ofiice^,  at 
Princeton,  was  the  principal  circumllance  that  allayed  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory. 

I'he  following  year,  1777,  was  diftinguifhed  by  very  memorable  events 
in  favour  of  America.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Governor  Tryoa 
was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  deftroy  the  ftores  at  Danbury,  in  Con- 
nefticut.  This  plan  v.'as  executed,  and  the  town  moltly  burnt.  The 
enemy  fuffered  in  their  re-treat,  and  the  Americans  loft  Genera!  Woofter,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer. 

General  Prefect  was  taken  from  his  quarte^rs,  on  Rhode  Eland,  by  the 
^drefs  and  enterprize  of  colonel  Bartcnj  and  conveyed  prifoner  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  riorthern  Britifh  army,  took 
poffeiTion  of  Ticonderoga,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Americans. 
He  pufhed  his  fuccefies,  crolTed  Lake  George,  and  encamped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hndfon,  near  Saratoga.  His  progrefs,  however,  v.'as 
checked  by  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baum,  near  Bennington,  in  which 
the  undifciplined  militia  of  Verm.ont,  under  general  Stark,  difplayed 
unexampled  braverv,  and  captured  almoft  the  whol^  detachment. 

The  militia  affembled'from  all  parts  of  New  England  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  General  Burgoyne. 

Thefe,  with  the  regular  troops,  formed  a  refpeftable  army,  commanded 
by  General  Gates.  After  two  fevere  adUons,  in  which  the  Generals  Lin- 
coln and  Arnold  behaxed  v.-ith  uncommon  gallantry,  and  were  wound- 
ed. General  Burgoyne  found  himfelf  enclofed  with  brave  troops,  and  was 
forced  to  furrenrier  his  whole  army,  amounting,  according  to  fome,  to  ten 
thoufand,  and  according  to  others  to  five  thoufand  fevcn  hundred  and 
fifty-two  men,  inlo  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This  memorable  event 
happened  on  the  17th  of  Oftober,  1777  ;  and  diftufed  an  univerfal  joy- 
over  America,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  treatyvvith  France. 

But  before  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  main  body  of  the  Rritifn  forces  had 
embarked  at  New-York,  failed  up  the  Chefiipcek,  and  landed  at  the  head 
of  Elk  river.  The  army  foon  began  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  Ge- 
heral  WaHiington  had  determined  to  oppofe  them,  and  for  this  purpofe 
made  a  ftand,  firft  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  and  then  upon  the-  heights,  near 
Brandywine  Creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Americans  y,'ere 
overpov/ered,  and  fu'uercd  great  lofs.  *  I'he  enemy  foon  purfued  their 
march,  and  took  poireflion  of  Philadelphia,  towards  the'ciofe  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Not  long  after,  the  tv/o  armies  were  again  engaged  at  GenTkin-tovi'n, 
and  in  the  'beginning  of  the  action,  the  Americans  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  by  fome  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Bririfla.  Both  fides  fufFered  confiderable  ioffes  3  on  the  fide 
of  the  Americanb  was  general  Nafli, 

In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud-Ifiand  and  Red-Bank,  the  Hefiians 
were  unfuccefsful,  and  tiieir  commander, 'coldnel' Don  op,  killed.     The 
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Britifli  alio  loft  the  Augufta,  a  (hip  of  the  line.  But  the  forts  were  af- 
terwards taken,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  opened.  General 
'VN'alhington  was  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops  which  had  compofed 
the  northern  army,  under  General  Gates ;  and  both  armies  retired  to  win» 
tcr  quarters. 

In  Oftober,  the  fame  month  in  which  General  Burgoyne  was  taken  at 
Saratoga,  General  Vaughan,  with  a  fmall  fleet,  failed  up  Hudfon's  river, 
and  wantonly  burnt  Kingfton,  a  beautiful  Dutch  fettlement,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1778,  was  diftinguilhed  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  America;  by  which  we  obtained  a  power- 
ful and  generous  ally.  When  the  Englifh  miniftry  were  informed  that 
this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  difpatched  commiflioners  to  America,  to  at- 
tempt a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now  accept  their  offers. 
Early  in  the  fpring.  Count  de  Eftaigfn,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the 
line,  was  fent  by  the  court  of  France  to  alfift  America. 

General  Howe  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  England ;  the  command 
then  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  June,  the  Britifli  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New- York. 
On  their  march  they  were  annoyed  by  the  Americans ;  and  at  Monmouth, 
a  very  regular  aftion  took  place  between  part  of  the  armies  ;  the  enemy 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  had  General  Lee  obeyed  his  orders,  a 
fignal  victory  nauft  ha\e  been  obtained.  General  Lee,  for  his  ill  conduct 
that  day,  was  fufpended,  and  was  never  afterwards  permitted  to  join  the 
army. 

General  Lee's  conduft,  at  feveral  times  before  this,  had  been  very  fuf- 
picious.  In  December,  1776,  he  lay  at  Chatham,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Flizabeth-Town,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  when  a  great  quantity 
of  baggage  was  ftored  at  Elizabeth-Town,  under  a  guard  of  only  five 
hundred  Heflians.  General  Lee  was  apprized  of  this,  and  might  have 
furprized  the  guard  and  taken  the  baggage.  But  he  neglefted  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  after  feveral  marches  and  counter-marches  between  Troy, 
Chatham,  and  Morris-Town,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  or  near  White's 
tavern,  where  he  was  furprized  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  party  of  the  Britifli 
horfe.  Fie  was  heard  to  fay,  repeatedly,  that  General  Walbington  would 
ruin  a  fine  army.  It  was  fufpeded  that  he  had  defigns  to  fupplant  the 
General,  and  his  friends  attempted  to  place  him  at  the  head' of  the  army. 
General  Wafliington's  prudent  delays  and  cautious  movements  afforded 
General  Lee's  friends  many  opportunities  to  fpread  reports  unfavourable 
to  his  character.  It  was  infinuated,  with  fome  fuccefs,  that  General  Wafli- 
ington  wanted  courage  and  abilities.  Reports  of  this  kind,  at  one  time, 
rendered  General  Lee  very  popular,  and  it  is  fuppofed  he  wiflied  to  fruf- 
trate  General  Walhington's  plans,  in  order  to  increafe  the  fufpicions  already 
entertained  of  his  ger,eral(hip,  and  turn  the  public  clamour  in  his  own 
favour.  His  conduft  at  Monmouth  muft  have  proceeded  from  fuch  s 
defign  ;  for  he  commanded  the  flower  of  the  American  army,  and  was 
not  delHtute  of  coqrage. 

In  Auguft,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  attempted  tp 
take  polfeffion  of  Rhode-Ifland,  but  did  not  fiicceed.  Soon  after,  the 
ilores  and  fliipping  at  Bedford  in  Maflaghufetts,  were  burnt  by  a  party 
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of  the  Eritifh  troops.    The  fame  year.  Savannah,  then  the  capital  of  Geor- 
gia, was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell. 

In  the  following  year  (1779)  general  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fouthern  army. 

Governor  Tryon  and  Sir  George  CoUyer  made  an  incurfion  into  Con- 
nefticut,  and  burnt,  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and 
Norwalk.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  a  bold 
attack  upon  Stoney  Point,  which  was  furprized  and  taken  by  general 
Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the  r5th  of  July.  Five  hundred  men  were  made 
prifoners,  with  little  lofson  either  fide. 

A  party  of  Britifh  forces  attempted  this  fummer,  to  build  a  fort  on 
Penobfcot  river,  for  the  purpofe  ot  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbouring  fo- 
refts.  A  plan  was  laid  by  Malfachufetts  to  dillodge  them,  and  a  confider- 
able  fleet  coUefted  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  plan  failed  of  fuccef^^  and 
the  whole  marine  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh,  except  fome 
veflels  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themfelves. 

In  Odober,  General  Lincoln  and  Count  de  Eltaing  made  an  affanlt  up- 
on Savannah ;  but  they  were  repul fed  with  confiderable  lofs.  In  this  ac- 
tion, the  celebrated  Polifh  Count  Pulafki,  who  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brave  foldier,  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  this  fummer.  General  Sullivan  marched  with  a  body  of  troops,  into 
the  Indians  country,  and  burnt  and  deltroyed  all  their  provifions  and  fct- 
tlcments  that  fell  in  their  way. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  the  next  year  (1780)  the  BritiHl 
troops  left  Rhode-Ifland.  An  expedition  under  General  Clinton  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  was  undertaken  againft  Charlefton,  South-Carolina, 
where  General  Lincoln  commanded.  This  town,  after  a  clofe  fiege  of 
about  fix  weeks,  was  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  commander;  and  General 
Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrifon,  were  made  prifoners. 

General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  fouthern  depart' 
mcnt,  and  another  army  collefted.  In  Augufl:,  Lord  Cornwallis  attacked 
the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South-Carolina,  and  routed  them  with 
confiderable  lofs.  He  afterwards  marched  through  the  fouthern  ftates, 
and  fappofed  them  entirely  fubdued. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Britifh  troops  made  frequent  incurfions  from 
New- York  into  the  jerfies,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country. 

In  June,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded  bv  General  Knip- 
haufen,  landed  at  Elizabeth-Town  point,  and  proceeded  into  the  country. 
They  were  much  harraflTed  in  their  progrefs  by  colonel  Dayton  and  the 
troops  under  his  command.  When  they  arrived  at  Connedicut  FarmSj 
according  to  their  ufual  but  facrilegious  cufl;om,  they  burnt  the  Prefby- 
terian  church*,  parfonage  houfe,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  villag<'. 
But  the  molt  cruel  and  wanton  aft  that  was  perpetrated  during  this  in- 
curfion, was  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  Elizabeth-Town. 

*  Prejbyterian  Churches  nvere  called  nefts  of  rebellion ;  and  it  appears  hy 
the  number  that  luere  burnt  in  e'very  part  »f  this  continent  'where  the  Britijh 
had  accc/s,  that  thej  wtrt  particularlj  obttacitm. 
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This  aiTiiablc  woman,  feeing  the  enemy  advancing,  retired  with  hej: 
houfe-keeper,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  an  infant  uf  eight  months,  and 
a  little  maid,  to  a  room  fecured  on  all  fides  by  ftone  walls,  except  at  a 
window  oppofite  the  enemv-  She  prudently  took  tliis  precaution  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  tranfient  fnot,  (houLi  the  ground  be  dif[)uted  near  that 
place,  which  happened  not  to  be  the  cafe ;  neither  was  there  any  firing 
item  either  party  near  the  houfe  until  the  fatal  moment,  when  Mrs, 
Caldwell,  unfufpicious  of  any  immediate  danger,  fitting  on  the  bed  with 
her  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  her  nurfe,  with  her  infant  babe  by  her 
fide,  was  inftantly  fliot  dead  by  an  unfeeling  Britifh  foldier,  who  had 
come  round  to  the  unguarded  part  of  the  houfe,  with  an  evident  defign  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  Many  circumttanceii  attending  this  inhuijiaa 
murder,  evince,  not  only  that  it  was  committed  by  the  enemy  with  defign, 
but  al fo,  that  t  was  by  the  permiffion,  if  not  by  the  command,  of  General 
Kniphaufen,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  populace  to  relinquiHi  thcjr  caufe. 
A  circumilance  which  aggravated  this  piece  of  cruelty,  vyas,  that  whei) 
the  Britifh  officers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  murder,  they  did  not 
interfere  to  prevent  the  corpfe  from  being  itripped  and  burnt,  but  lel't 
it  half  the  day^  itripped  in  part,  to  be  tumbled  about  by  the  rude  foldiexy  j 
and  at  la.l  it  was  removed  irora  the  houfe,  before  it  was  burned,  by  the 
aid  of  thofe  who  were  not  of  the  army. 

Pvlrs.  Caldwell  wa^s  an  amiable  woman,  of  a  fweet  and  even  temper,  dif- 
creet,  prudent,  benevolent,  foft  and  engaging  in  her  manners,  and  be- 
lo\'ed  by  all  her  acquaintance.     She  left  nine  promifing  children. 

Mrs.  Caidweirs  death  uas  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  hulhand's.  Jij 
November,  1781,  Mr.  Caldwell,  hearing  of  the  arrival  ot  a  young  lady  ^ 
at  Elizabeth-Tovv-n  point,  whofe  family  in  New- York  had  been  peculiar- 
ly kind  to  the  American  prifoi-iers,  rode  down  to  efcort  her  up  to  town. 
Having  received  her  into  his  chair,  the  fentinel  obferving  a  little  bundle 
tied  in  tl'C  lady's  handkerchief,  faid  it  muil  be  feized  for  the  ftate.  Mr. 
Caid\vcU  irdlantly  left  the  chair,  fajing  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  com- 
inandlng  ofiicer,  vviio  was  then  prefent ;  and  as  he  lleppcd  forward  \'.  ith 
this  view,  another  foldier  impertinently  told  him  to  Hop,  which  he  im- 
mediately did ;  the  foldier  notwithftanding,  without  further  provoca- 
tion, Tnot  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  Such  was  the  uniimely  fate  of  Mr. 
Caldwell.  His  public  difcourfes  were  fenfible,  animated  and  perfuafive; 
his  manner  of  delivery  agreeable  and  pathetic.  He  was  a  very  warm  pa- 
triot, and  greatly  diiHnguifhed  himfelf  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his  fuf- 
fering  country.  As  a  hufband  he  was  kind;  as  a  citizen  given  to  hofpi- 
taliry.     The  villain  who  murdered  him  was  feized  and  executed. 

In  Jul}',  a  French  fleet,  under  Monficur  de  Tcrnay,  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  commanded  by  Count  do  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode- 
Ifland,  to  the  great  ioy  of  the  Americans. 

This  year  wis  alfo  diftingu.iflicd.by  the  infamous  treafon  of  Genera] 
"Arnold.  General  Waihingtoh  having  foq»e  bufmefs  to  tranfaft  at  VVe- 
thersfield  in  Connecticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  important  poft  of 
Wcftpojnt ;  .which  guards  a.pafs  in  .Hudion's  river,  about  fixty  miles 
from  New- York.  Arnold  ;>  condiid  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
ceding \\-intcr,  had  been  ccnfurcd,j  iiiid  tuc  treatment  he  received  in  coir- 
icquence,  had  given  him  oiicncc. 
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He  determined  to  take  revenge;  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  deliver  Weilpoint,  and  the  array, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britiih.  .While  General  Waihington  was.  abient, 
he  difmoumed  the  cannon  in  fome  of  the  forts,,  and  took  other  fteps  to 
render  the  taking  of  the  poll  eafy  for  the  enemy. 

But  by  a  providential  difcovery,  the  vvh.ole  plan  was  defeated.  Majer 
And'-e,  aid  to -general  Clinton,  a  brave  oiiker,  v/ho  had.  been  fent  up 
the  river  as  a  fpy,  to  concert  the  plan  of  operations  with  Arnold,  v^as 
taken,  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  and  executed.  Arnold  made,  his 
efcape,by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Britiih  veffel,  which  lay  ia 
the  river.  His  conduct  has  ftaraped  him  with  infamy  ;  and,  like  all  trai- 
tors, he  is  defpifed  by  all  mankind.  General  VVal"hington  arri\ed  in 
camp  juft  after  Arnold  had  made  his  efcape,  and  reftored  order  in  the 
garrifon. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  in  .Carolina,  General  Greene  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  the  foiuhern  department  "\  .  From  this  period, 
things  in  that  quarter  wore  a  more  favorable  afpeft.  Colonel  Tarletoa, 
theadive  commander  of  the  Britifh  legion,  was  defeated  by  General  Mor- 
gan, the  intrepid  commander  of  the  rifle  men. 

After  a  variety  of  movements,  the  two  armies  m.et  at  Guilford,  in  Caro- 
lina. Here  was  one  of  the  beft  fought  aftions  during  the  war.  General 
Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis  exerted  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  refpec- 
«ive  armies ;  and  akhough  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  battle,  yet  the  Britiih  army  fuffered  an  imimenfe  lofs,  and  could 
•fiot  pu'rfue  the  victory,  ""niis  aftioa  happened  on  the  i^th  March^  1781. 
In  the  fpring,  Arnold,  tlw  traitor,  who  was  m.ade  a  brigadier-general  iu 
•the  Britiih  fervice,  with  a  fmali  numiber  of  troops,  failed  for  "\''irginia,  afid 
plundered  the  country.  This  called. the  attention  of  the  French. fleet  to 
■that  quarter;  and  a  naval  engagem.ent  took  place  between  the  En.^Iifli  and 
'French,  in  which  fome  of  the  EngUih  fiiips  were  much  damaged,  and  one 
entirely  difabled.- 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  General  Greene  moved  towards  South -Ca- 
Tolina,  to  drive  the  Britiflv  from  their  polls  an  that  Hate.  Here.  Lord 
'Rawdon  obtained  an  inconfiderable  advantage  over  the  Americans, -near 
Camden,  But  General  Greene  more  than  recovered  this  difadvantage,  by 
'the  brilliant  and  fuccefsful  aftion  at  the  Eutaw  Springs ;  where  Genersil 
Marian  diftinguifned  hirafelf,  and  the.  brave.  Colonel  Wafhington  was 
'Wonnded  and  taken  prifcjner.  • 

Lord  Cornwallis,  finding  General  Greene  fuccefsful  in  Carolina,  marched 
to  Virginia,  co!leded:his  forces,  and  foitilied  himfelf  in  York  town.  In 
-the  mean  time  Arnold  made  an  incurfion  into  Connecticut,  burnt  a  part 
'of  New  London,  took  Fort  Grifwold  by  ftorm,  and  put  the  garrifon  to 
•the  fword.  The  garrifon  confifted  chiefly  of  men  fuddenly  collected  froin 
the  little  town  of  Groton,  which,  by  the  favage  cruelty  of  the  Britiih 
^officer  who  commanded  the. attack,  loft,  in  one  hour,  almoft  all  its  heads 
of  families.  The  brave  Ct>lont;i  Ledyard,  who  co^m-inded  the  Ibxt^  was 
•fiajfiwithhisownfvvord;  afi^r  he  had  furrendered.:  .  . 
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The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  brave  and  generous  nobleman,  whofe 
fervices  command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  had  been  difpatched 
with  about  two  thoufand  light  infantry,  from  the  main  army,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  He  profecuted  this  expedi-^ 
tion  with  the  grcateft  military  ability.  Although  his  force  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  leave  Richmond,  and 
Williamlburgh,  and  to  feek  protection  under  their  fhipping. 

About  the  lail  of  Auguit,  count  de  Grafle  arrived  with  a  large  fleet  in 
the  Chefapeck,  and  blocked  up  the  Britifti  troops  at  York  town.  Ad- 
miral Greaves,  with  a  Britifh  fleet,  appeared  off  the  Capes,  and  an  ac- 
tion fucceeded  ;  but  it  was  not  decifive. 

General  Wafliington  had  before  this  time  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  fouthward;  and  as  foon 
as  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chefapeek,  he  made 
rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  Elk,  where  embarking,  the  troops  foou  ar- 
rived at  York  town. 

A  clofc  liego  immediately  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
vigour,  by  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  obliged  to  furrender.  This  glorious  event,  which  took  place 
oil  the  19th  of  October,  17S1,  decided  the  conteft  in  favour  of  America; 
.^nd  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace. 

A  few  months  after  the  furrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Britifh  evacuated 
all  their  ports  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the  main 
army  in  New- York. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1783,  Major  William  Crane,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Quigley,  and  fix  others,  embarked  from  Elizabeth-Town 
point  in  a  whale-boat,  and  proceeded  for  New- York,  where  they  board- 
ed and  took  pofleiiion  of  a  twenty-tour  gun  fhip,  called  the  Eagle,  then 
Jying  under  the  old  battery.  This  expedition  was  conduced  with  fo  much 
gallantry  and  addrefs,  that  no  oppolition  was  attempted  by  the  crew;  on 
the  contrary,  every  individual  fought  a  placeof  fecurity :  but  their  endea- 
vours for  that  purpofewere  rendered  abortive  by  the  unprecedented  valour 
and  vigilance  of  thofe  heroic  men,  who  condufted  the  enterprize. — After 
having  captured  three  naval  captains,  and  eighteen  men,  they  fecured 
them  on  board  the  floop,  which  then  lay  along  fide  the  Eagle;  and  which 
was  laden  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  puncheons  of  Jamaica  fpirits, 
moil  of  the  Ibips  fails,  with  twelve  nine  pounders,  loaded  and  mounted, 
befides  mufquets,  l^c. — The  floop  they  brought  oft",  and  palled  through 
the  Kills,  without  moleftation  for  Elizabeth-Town  point ;  where,  having 
lightened  the  veflel,  they  condufted  tier  in  triumph  to  the  landing. 

The  next  Ipring  [17H2)  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New- York,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  Britilh  army  in  America.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  acquainted  General  Wafhington  and  Congrefs,  that  negocia- 
tions  for  a  peace  had  been  commenced  at  Paris. 

On  tLe  30th  of  November,  178Z,  the  provifional  ajticles  of  peace 
were  fig ned  at  Paris;  by  which  Great- Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence and  fovercignty  of  the  Lnited  States  of  America ;  aud  thefe  ar-- 
ticles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  cgnflift,  in  which  Great-Britain  ex- 
pended near  an  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  an  hundred  thoufand 

lives. 
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Itves,  and  \von  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  diilrefs  from 
her  enemies ;  loft  many  lives  and  much  treafure;  but  delivered  hericlf 
from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1782  ;  ^Sueden,  February  5th,  .17, '^3  ;  Denmark,  the  25th 
of  February;  Spain  in  March,  and  Rulfia  in  Julv,  178^. 

No  fooner  was  peace  rellored  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  Britirti 
troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began  to  ex- 
perience the  defeds  of  their  general  government.  While  an  enemy  was 
in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  lirft  impelled  the  cclonifts  to  aflbciate  in 
mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political  union.  It 
gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  congrefs  the  force  of 
laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefcence  on  the  part  of  the 
ftate  legillatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  had  been 
framed  in  congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  ftates,  in  the 
year  1778.  Some  of  the  ftates  immediately  acceded  to  them  ;  but  others, 
which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hcfitated  to  fubfcribe  a  compaft, 
which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  ftates  which  pofTelTed  large  trads  of 
unlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  capable  of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth 
and  population.  All  objeftions  however  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the 
acceffion  of  Maryland  in  March  1781,  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
ratified,  as  the  frame  of  government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles  however  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  when  a 
principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in  go- 
vernment ;  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing an  extenfive  country,,  and  under  circumftances  the  moft  critical  and 
embarrafting.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that  time,  a  fyftem  of 
government  armed  with  the  powers  neceffary  to  regulate  and  controul  the 
contending  interefts  of  thirteen  ftates,  and  the  polIelTions  of  millions 
of  people,  might  have  raifed  a  jealoufy  between  the  ftates,  or  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  the  operations  of  war, 
and  perhaps  have  rendered  a  union  impracticable.  Hence  the  numerous 
defetts  of  the  confederationi 

-  Oh  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thefe  defefts  began  to  be  felt.  Jlach  ftate 
afiumed  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutions  of  Congrefs, 
and  the  intereft  of  an  individual  ftate  was  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  com- 
mon intereft  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fource  of  divifion,  a 
jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs.  began  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  had  been  roufed  by  the  op- 
preflive  acts  of  the  Britiflr  parliament ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  ceafed,  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  objed,  and 
were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  fituation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents* 
who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  of  people,  and  increafe  the  popular  dif- 
contents.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happened  in  CoHnedicut.  As 
foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfided,  an  attempt  was  made  to  convince 
the  people,  that  the  ad  of  Congrefs  pafted  in  177 Si,  granting  to  the  officers 
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of  the  army  half  pay  for  life,  was  higlily  unjuft  and  tyrannical ;  and  that 
it  was  but  the  firlt  ilcp  towards  the  etlablifhmeut  of  penfions,  and  an  un- 
controlabie  dfjfpotifm.  The  ad  of  Congrefs,  paffed  in  i  783,  commuting 
half  pay  for  life  for  five  years  full  pay,  was  dcfigned  to  appeafe  the  ap- 
prehcnfions  of  people,  and  to  convince  them  that  this  gratuity  was  intend- 
fd  merely  to  indemnify  the  officers  for  their  Infles  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  paj^er  currency ;  and  not  to  cltablifh  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of 
penfions.  This  art  however  did  not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  fuppofed 
that  the  officers  had  been  generally  indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay, 
by  the  grants  made  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  legiflatures  of  the  fe- 
vcral  ftates.  Bcfides  the  art,  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers, 
allowed  but  one  year's  pay  to  the  privates;  a  diifinrtion  which  had  great 
influence  in  exciting  and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that 
turned  a  large  fliare  of  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  themfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refperting  this  art  of  Congrefs,  the 
enemies  of  our  independence  became  artive  in  blowing  up  the  flame,  by 
fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,  and  tending 
to  create  public  difienfions.  Newfpapers,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country, 
•were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications ;  while  falfe  reports  and  ground- 
kfs  infinuations  were  induiirioufly  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  Congrefs 
and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Among  a  people  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  could  affert  the  rights  for  which  they  had  been  contending, 
thefe  reports  could  not  fail  of  having  a  powerful  efFert;  the  clamour 
foon  became  general ;  the  officers  of  the  arm}^,  it  was  believed,  had  at- 
tempted to  raife  their  fortunes  on  the  dillrefles  of  their  fellov/  citizens,  and 
Congrefs  become  the  tyrants  of  their  country. 

Connerticut  was  the  feat  of  this  uneafinefs ;  although  other  dates  were 
much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  ftate,  accuf- 
tomed  to  order  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  proceed  to 
outrages  ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  colkfting  the  fenfe  of  the  ftate — 
afiemblcd  in  town-meetings — appointed  committees  to  meet  in  convention, 
and  confult  what  meafures  fhould  be  adopted  to  procure  a  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was  held  at  Middletown,  fome 
nugatory  refolves  were  pafTed,  expreffing  a  difapprobation  of  tlie  half-pay 
art,  und  the  fubfequent  commutation  of  the  grant  for  five  years  whole  pay. 
The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  aflembly  at  their  Oftober  fef- 
fton  in  1785.  A  remonftrance  againft  the  arts  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
was  framed  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  upper 
houfc  refufed  to  concur  in  the  meafure,  it  was  fent  to  Congrefs. 

During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers^  jnft  before  the 
difbanding  of  the  army,  had  formed  a  fociety,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Cincinnati,  after  the  Roman  Dirtator,  Cincinnatus,  which,  it  was  faid, 
was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friendfhip 
of  the  officers,  and  thfe  union  of  the  ftates ;  and  alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  whofe  huft^ands  and  fathers  had 
l;illcn  during  the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  was  di- 
vided into  ftate  focieties,  which  were  to  meet'on  the  4th  of  July,  and  with 
other  bufinefs,  depute  a  number  of  their  members  to  convene  annually 
in  general  meeting,  .  The  mcnikib  of  the  inftitution  were  to  be  diftiw- 
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guifhed  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  defign  of  the  fociety, 
and  the  honors  and  advantages  were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft  male 
heirs,  and  in  default  of  male  ilfue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Honorary 
members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the  hereditary  advantages  of 
the  fociety,  and  provided  their  number  (hould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of 
one  to  four  of  the  officers  or  their  defcendants. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inftitution,  its  de- 
fign was  generally  underftood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honorable.  The  ollen- 
£ble  views  of  the  fociety  could  not  however  ikreen  it  from  popular 
jealoufy.  A  fpirited  pamphlet  appeared  in  South  Carolina,  the  avowed 
produ(5tion  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  J  udges  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
that  ftate,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  principles 
on  which  the  fociety  was  formed,  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  originate 
and  eftablifh  an  order  of  nobility  in  this  country,  which  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  our  republican  governments  and  dangerous  to  liberty. 
This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Connefticut,  during  the  commotions  railed  by 
the  half  pay  and  commutation  ads,  and  contributed  not  a  lia'e  to  Ipread 
the  flame  of  oppofition.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  odium  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  time,  againft  the  men  who  had  hazarded  their  perfons  and 
properties  in  the  revolution. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and  ready 
to  burft  forth  in  fedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the  officers  of 
government,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  education,  were  moftly 
oppofed  to  the  unconititutional  Heps  taken  by  the  com.mittees  and  conven- 
tion at  Middletov/n.  They  fupported  the  propriety  of  the  meafures  of 
Congrefs,  both  by  conversation  and  writing,  proved  that  fuch  grants  to 
the  army  were  neceffary  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and  that  the  expence 
would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During  the  clofe  ©f  the  year  1783, 
every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  fuch  was  the 
effect  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  the  oppofition  fublided,  the  committees  were  dilmiffed, 
and  tranquillity  reftored  to  the  fiare.  In  May,  the  legiflature  were  able 
to  carry  feveral  meafures  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular. 
An  aft  was  pafTed  granting  the  impoft  of  five  percent,  to  Congrefs ; 
another  giving  great  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  feveral  towns  were 
incorporated  with  extenfive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the 
exports  of  the  ftate,  and  facilitating  the  collefcion  of  debts. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreffional  ads  in  favor  of  the  officers,  and  to 
the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the  other  ftates 
as  in  Connedicut ;  yet  it  produced  much  difturbance  in  Maifachufetts, 
and  fome  others,  jealoufy  of  power  had  been  univerfally  fpread  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deftrudlon  of  the  old  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  broken 
their  habits  of  obedience ;  their  paffions  had  been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of 
defpotifra  y  and  like  centinels,  \vho  have  been  fuddenly  furprized  by  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  the  ruftling  of  a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  theiti 
an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy,  v/hich  has  not  yet  fubfided,  and  which 
will  probably  continue  vifible  during  the  prefent  generation,  operate^l 
with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  our  federal  operations, 
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'  During  the  war,  vail  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by  Con- 
grcfs  and  hirge  quantities  of  fptcie  had  been  introduced,  towards  the 
clofe  of  tlie  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanifli  trade.  This 
plent)-  of  monc)-  enabled  the  ftates  to  comply  with  the  firfl:  requiiltions  of 
Congrefs ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal  treafury  was,  in 
feme  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  of  war  had  ceafed,  and 
the  vait  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  lefTened  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating fpccic,  the  ftates  began  to  be  very  remifs  in  furnifhing  their  pro- 
portion of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  bills  had 
totally  ftoppcd  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie  was  leaving  the  country 
in  cargoes,  for  remittances  to  Great-Britain  :  ftill  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  people,  contracted  during  the  war,  called  for  new  fupplies  of  goods, 
and  private  gratification  feconded  the  narrow  policy  of  itate-intereft  in 
defeating  the  operations  of  the  general  government. 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifliing ;  fome  of 
the  ftates  wholly  neglefting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
the  national  debt;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the  fcanty 
fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  rich  ftates,  would  hardly  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  the  civil  lift. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
flood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
fund  nor  pay,  occafioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  incnnfiderable 
value.  The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late  army  were  obliged  to  receive 
for  wages  thefe  certificates,  or  promifl'ary  notes,  which  paffcd  at  a  fifth, 
or  eighth,  or  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value  ;  being  thus  deprived  at  once 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  fer\  ices.  Some  indeed 
profited  by  fpeculations  in  thefe  evidences  of  the  public  debt  ;  but  fuch 
as  were  under  a  neceffity  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  fup- 
vort  which  they  had  a  right  to  expeft  and  demand  from  their  country- 
men. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft  of  her  debts, 
both  ftate  and  federal  ;  afTuming  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  the  conti- 
n'-ntal  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  her  own  ftate  notes  in  exchange  lor 
thofe  of  the  United  Stares.  The  refources  of  that  ftate  are  immenfe,  but 
flic  has  not  been  able  to  make  punctual  payments,  even  in  a  depreciated 
]-af>er  currency. 

-Mafiachureits,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfv  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy  tax 
t:pon  the  people.  This  v/as  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
ftate,  in  i  786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  ftate,  added  to  burdens  of 
the  fame  nature,  upon  vilmoft  every  incorporation  v/ithin  it ;  a  declinC;, 
or  ruthcr  an  extindion  of  public  credit ;  a  relaxation  and  corruption  ot 
■manners,  and  a  free  nfe  of  foreign  luxuries;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money ;  and,  above  all,  individuals 
involved  in  debt  to  each  other — thefe  were  the  real,  though  more  remote 
caufcs  of  the  infurrcftion.  It  was  the  tax  which  the  people  were  required 
to  pay,  tluu  caufed  them  to  i't-A  the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated — this 
'tailed  forth  all  their  other  grievances;  and  the  firft  afl:  of  violence  com- 
mitted, was  the  burning  or  dcftroying  of  a  tax  bill.  This  fedition  threw 
•^he  ft:ate  into  a  convulliou  whicli  laftcd  about  a  year;  court's  of  juftice 
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were  violently  obftrucled ;  the  colledion  of  debts  was  fufpended  ;  and 
a  body  of  armed  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was^ 
employed,  during  the  winter  of  1 786,  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.  Yet  fo 
numerous  were  the  latter  in  the  counties  of  Worceller,  Hampfhire,  and 
Berkfhire,  and  fo  obftinatcly  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law. 
by  force,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  the  ftate  thought  proper  not 
to  intruft  General  Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  act  on  the 
defenfive,  and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents  fliould 
attack  him.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  men  of  talents ; 
they  were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  while  they  were  fup- 
porJ^d  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  impreiTed  vrith  that  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  mod  daring  wretch,  and  makes  him 
fnrink  from  his  purpofe.  This  appears  by  the  condud  of  a  large  party 
of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at  Springfield  ;  where  General  Shepard, 
with  a  fmall  guard,  was  ftationed  to  proted  the  continental  ftores.  The 
infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vafl:  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
but  a  i'cw  {hot  from  the  artillery  made  the  multitude  retreat  in  diforder 
with  the  lofs  of  four  men.  This  fpiritcd  conduct  of  General  Shepard, 
with  the  induflry,  perfeverance,  and  prudent  hrmnefs  of  General  Lincoln, 
difperfed  the  rebels,  drove  the  leaders  from  the  Hate,  and  reftored  tran- 
quillity. An  act  of  indemnity  was  paffed  in  the  legiflature  for  all  the  in- 
furgents, except  a  few  leaders,  on  condition  they  fliould  become  peace- 
able fubjeds  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  leaders  afterwards 
petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by 
the  legiflature. 

But-the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  dillurbances,  and  infurredions, 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circumitances 
of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws,  were  added 
to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  diforders. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  emiflions  of 
paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient  was 
obvious,  and  produced  good  eiieds.  In  a  new  country,  where  popula- 
tion is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafmg,  the  farmer  finds  an  advan- 
tage in  paying  legal  interelt  for  money ;  for  if  he  can  pay  the  intereft  by 
his  profits,  the  increaung  value  of  his  lands  will,  in  a  few  years,  difcharge 
the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
natural  population  rapiA-i — and  thefe  circuniftances  combined,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  As  the  firft  fettlers 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafc  of  a  few 
foreign  articles  drained  them  of  fpecie.  Indeed,  for  many  years,  the 
balance  of  trade  muiT:  have  neceifarily  been  greatly  againft  the  colonies. 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  ftate,  and  loaned  to  the  induHrious 
inhabitants,  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to  pur- 
chafe  ftock.  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colonial  or 
private  contracts,  and  the  fums  ilfued  did  not  generally  exceed  the  quantity 
requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade,  they  retained  their  full  nominal  value 
in  the  purchafe  of  commodities.  But  as  they  were  not  received  by  the 
Britifh  merchants,  in  payment  for  their  good?,  there  was  a  great  deji»amJ 
■-  •  I  3     '  ^'■'^ 
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for  fpecie  and  bills,  which  occafioncd  the  latter  at  various  times  to  appjc- 
d'i^ic.  Thus  was  introduced  a  difference  between  the  Englifh  fterling 
nionev  and  the  currencies  of  the  colonies  which  remains  to  this  day  *. 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Britifti  government,  fuggefted  to  Congrcfs,  in  1775,  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^^ 
ifluing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  And  this  was  per- 
haps their  only  expedient.  Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it 
could  not  be  borrowed.  The  firil  cmiflions  had  no  other  cffeft  upon  the 
ipedium  ot  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circulation.  But 
when  th^'  paper  fublHtuted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emiffions,  augmented 
the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie,  the  bills 
began  to  lofe  their  value.  The  depreciation  continued  in  proportion  to 
the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  no-' 
roinal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one  Spanifh  milled 
dollar,  b till  from  the  year  1775  to  1781,  this  depreciating  paper  cur- 
rency was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade.  It  fupplied  the  place  of 
fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a  numerous  army  ;  until  the  fum 
in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  But  about 
the  year  1780,  fpecie  began  to  be  plentiful,  being  introduced  by  the 
French  army,  a  private  trade  with  the  Spanifli  iflands,  and  an  illicit  in- 
lerc  i  rfe  with  the  Britifh  garrifon  at  New-York.  This  circumftance 
accelerated  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  bills,  until  their  value  had  funk 
almoft  to  nothing.  In  1781,  the  merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthcrn 
ftates,  apprehenfive  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  pufhed  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  it  fuddenly  into  New-England — made  vait  purchafes 
of  goods  in  Bofton — and  inftantly  the  bills  vaniflied  from  circulation. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and 
private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency— and  even  new  cor.trafts,  for  a  few  weeks  or  days,  were  often  dif- 
charged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this  plenty  and 
liuftuating  ftaie  of  the  medium,  fprung  hofts  of  fpeculators  and  itinerant 
traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupations  for  the  profpeft  of  immenfe 
gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed  principles,  and 
the  profits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  no  certain  calculations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  a  projeft  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of  articles, 
and  reftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  any  commodity 
than  the  price  Hated  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  ads  were  reprobated 
by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance;  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  an  effcd  without  removing  the  caufe.  To  attempt  to 
fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ftreams  of  bills  were  inceflantly  flowing 
from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
to  reftrain  the  rifing  of  water  in  rivers  amidft  Ihowers  of  rain. 

*  J  Dollar,  in  Sterling  money,  is  ^s.  6d.  But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe 
in  Nenju-Efigland  Ciirrcncji  to  6  s.  in  Neixv-J'ork,  to  ^s.  in  Neiu  ^er/ey,  Penn- 
/yli.ania,  and  Maryland y  tc  -j  s .  Ld,  ;  in  Virginia,  to  6s.  in  North  Carolina^ 
to  Ss.  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  ^s.  %d.  This  dij^erence,  originating 
betnx-  en  paper  and  fpecie,  or  bills,  continued  afterivards  to  exiji  in  the  nominal 
^imdtion  of  gold  and  fther,  Franklin's  Mifcel,  Works,  /.  -2 1 7 . 
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'  Notwuhftanding  all  oppofition,  fome  itates  framed  and  attempted  tOrcn-- 
force  thcfe  regulating  afts.  The  efFed  was,  a  momentary  apparent  Hand 
in  the  price  of  articles;  Innumerable  a '\s  of  collufion  and  evafion  among 
the  diihonell: ;  numberkfs  injuries  done  to  the  honcft  ;  and  finally  a  total' 
difregard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  confequential  contempt  of  la\v.s, 
and  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate. 

During  thefe  fluctuations  of  bufinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  value 
of  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  principles 
which  had  before  governed  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  Specula- 
tions followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  comme^rcial  obligations. 
,  Induftry  likewife  had  fuffered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  deluged 
-the  Hates.  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try. This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  cafy,  and  indolence  and  luxury, - 
with  their  train  of  defolating  confequences,  fpread  themfelves  among  all 
defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great-Britain  and  America  were  fuf- 
pended,  the  fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs  had  long 
before  ceafed  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the  country  was  foon  drained 
off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importations  of  which  exceeded  all  calcu- 
lation. Within  two  years  from  the  clofe  of  th.e  war,  a  fiarciij  of  7noiiey 
was  the  general  cry.  The  m.erchants  found  it  im.poflible  to  colled:  their 
debts,  and  make  punflual  remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great-Britain  ; 
and  the  c-onfumers  were  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  retrenching  their  fupcr- 
fluities  in  living,  and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  induftry  and 
ceconomy. 

The  change  was  however  progreflive  and  flow.  In  many  of  the  ftates 
which  fuftered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contraft-.d,  and  by  the  dif- 
trefifes  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emifiions  of  paper  bills  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the  continental  bills, 
was  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  efl^efts  of  fuch  an  expedient,  and  the  im- 
poffibility  of  fupporcing  the  credit  of  paper,  was  urged  by  the  oppofers 
of  the  meafure  as  a  fubftantial  argument  againft  adopting  it.  But  no- 
thing would  filence  the  popular  clamor;  and  many  men  of  the  firft  talents 
and  eminence,  united  their  voices  with  that  of  the  populace.  Paper 
money  had  formerly  m.aintained  its  credit,  and  been  of  fingular  utility; 
and  paft  experience,  notu  ithftanding  a  change  of  circumftances,  was  an 
argument  in  its  favor  that  bore  down  all  oppofition. 

.  Pennfylvania-,  although  one  oi  the  richeft  fcates  in  the  union,  was  the 
firft  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubititutc  for  fpecie.  But  the  revolution 
had  removed  the  neceflity  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had  dellroyed  the 
means  by  which  its  former  credit  had  been  fupported.  Lands,  Tit  the  clofe 
ot  the  war,  were  not  riling  in  value — -bills  en  London  could  not  lo  readi- 
ly be  purchafed,  as  while  the  province  was  dependent  on  Great-Britain  — 
the  ?ftate  vvas  fplit  into  parties,  one  of  which  attemptP'i  to  defeat  the  irAa- 
fures  moft  popular  with  the  other — and  the  depreciation  of  continental 
bills,  with  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  to  individuals,  infpired  a  gene^ 
ral  diftruft  of  all  public  promifes. 

Notwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  v/as  loaned  on  good  landed  fe- 

Curity,  and  the  faitli  of  that  wealthy  ftate  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
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the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie  as  a  medium  of 
commerce,  cipecially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to  London,  foon  made  a 
difference  of  ten  per  cent,  betsveen  the  hills  of  credit  and  fpecie.  'i'his 
difference  mav  be  confidered  rather  as  an  appreciation  of  gold  and  filver, 
than  a  depre'ciiition  of  paper;. but  itseffec'ls,  in  a  commercial  ftate,  mafi: 
be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door  to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and 
frauds,  are  ufually  pradifedon  the  honeltand  unfufpefting,efpecially  upon 
all  claffes  of  labourers. 

This  currency  of  Pennfylvania  is  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  cuf- 
tom-hoiifcs  and'for  certain  taxes,  at  its  nominal  value;  yet  it  has  funk  to 
two-thirds  of  this  value,  in  the  (cw  commercial  tranfadions  where  it  is 
}-ecei\ed. 

North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  m.oney ;  not  refleduig  that 
jndulir}',  frugality,  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  only  means  of 
turnin'^  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and  that  this  balance 
is  the  only  permanent  fourceof  folid  wealth  and  ready  money.  But  the 
bills  they  emitted  (hared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Pennfylvania ;  they 
expelled  almoft  all  the  circulating  cafh  from  the  ftates;  they  loft  a  great 
part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  impoverifhed  the  merchants,  and  em- 
barraffed  the  planters. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  had  too  much  vvifdom  to  emit  bills ;  but  tolerated 
a  pradice  among  the  inhabitants  of  cutting  dollars  and  fraaller  pieces  of 
filver,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  ftate.  This  pernicisis  prac- 
tice prevailed  alfo  in  Georgia*. 

Marvland  efcapcd  the  calamity  of  a  paper  currency.  The  houfe  of  de- 
legates brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  emiflion  of  bills  of  credit  to  a  large 
amount ;  hut  the  fenate  firmly  and  fuccefsfully  refifted  the  pernicious 
fcheme.  The  oppofition  between  the  two  houfes  was  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous ;  it  threatened  the  ftate  with  anarchy;  but  tlie  queftion  was  carried 
to  the  people,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  fenate  finally  prevailed. 

New-Jerfey  is  utuated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns  in 
America,  and  confequently  drained  of  fpecie.  '1  his  ftate  alfo  emitted  a 
large  fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  public 
debt ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other  ftates. 

Rhode-Ifland  exhibits  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and  anar- 
chy which  ahvays  follows  a  relaxation,  of  the  moral  principles.  In  a  rage 
forfupplying  the  ftate  with  money,  and  filling  every  man's  pocket  without 
obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligence,  the  Icgiftature  paftcd  an  ad  for 
making  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  bills;  a  fum  much  more  thaii 
fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  ftate,  even  without  any  fpecie. 
The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Providence  oppofed  the  ad  with  firmnefs; 
their  oppofuion  added  frefh  vigor  to  the  refolution  of  the  aflembly,  and 
induced  them  to  cnibrce  the  fchenie  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary nature.  They  paftcd  an  a^t,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  ftiould 
rcfufe  to  take  their  hills,  for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge 

*  yJ  ddhr  luai  vfually  cut  in  fin.- c  pieces ^  and  each pfjjfed  hj  toll  for  n  quar- 
ter ;  Jo  that  the  ?uair  nvho  ait  it  gained  a  quarter,  or  rather  a  fifth.  If  the 
fiati'  Jhonld  re  coin  t  kis  fihcr,  it  iniifl  lofe  a  fifth, 
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die  fura  due,  with  a  jiiftice  of  the  peace,  who  fhould  give  notice  of  it  in 
the  public  papers;  and  it  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the  mo- 
ney within  fix  months  from  the  firlf  notice,  his  debt  fhould  be  forfeited. 
This  adlaftoniflied  all  honell:  men  ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper- money- 
making  in  other  ftates,  and  on  other  principles,  reprobateti  this  aft  of 
Rhode-Ifland,  as  wicked  and  oppreiuve.  But  the  ftate  was  governed  by 
faftion.  During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boillero us  igno- 
rant men  were  eleifed  into  the  legiflature,  from  the  fmaller  towns  in  the 
ftate.  Finding  themfelves  united  with  a  majority  in  opinion,  tliey  formed 
and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  fuggeired  ;  they  oppolcd  every 
nieafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  intereft ;  they  not  only 
made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofcs,  but  appointed  their 
own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executi'i-e  departments.  1  heir 
money  depreciated  fufiiciently  to  anfvver  all  their  vile  purpcfes  in  the  dif- 
cbarge  of  debts — bufmefs  almoft  totally  ceafed,  all  conridence  was  loft,  the 
ftate  was  thrown  into  confufion  at  home,  and  was  execrated  abroad. 

Maffachufetts  Ba)"  had  the 'good  fortune,  amidft  her  political  calami- 
ties, to  prevent  an  emifiion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfliire  made 
no  paper  ;  but  in  the  diitrelTes  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufmefs  after 
the  war,  the  legifiature  made  horfes,  lumber,  and  m.o{l:  articles  of  produce 
a  legal  tender  in  the  fuliilment  of  contrafts.  It  is  doubtlefs  unjuft  to 
oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which  he  had  not  iri 
contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contraft.  But  as  the  commodities  which 
were  to  be  a  tender  by  the  lavv-  of  New  Hampfliire,  were  of  an  intrinfic 
value,  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  injullice 
of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant,  than  that  which  enforced  the  tender  of  paper 
in  R.hode  Ifland,  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  prevailed  for  fome  time  in  Maffa^s 
chufetts;  and  in  Connecticut  it  is  a  fcanding  law_,  that  a  creditor  fhall 
take  land  on  an  execution,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifferent  free- 
holders ;  provided  no  other  means  of  payment  fnall  appear  to  fatisfy  the 
demand.  In  a  Hate  that  has  but  little  foreign  comimerce,  and  but  little 
money  in  circulation,  fuch  a  law  may  not  only  be  tolerable  ;  but,  if  peo- 
ple are  fatisfied  with  it,  m,ay  produce  good  elFe(!:ts.  It  muft  not  however 
be  omitted,  that  while  the  moil:  flourilhing  commercial  Hates  introduced  a 
paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft  men,  a  !)ili  ior  an  eraiilion 
of  paper  in  Connedicut,  where  there  is  very  little  fpecie,  could  never 
command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  votes  of  the  legiilature.  The 
movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcaped  ridicule ;  fo  generally  is  the  m.ea- 
fure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of  frauds  and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New-York,  a  ftate  that  had  the  leaft  nccefTity  and 
apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages  always 
furnilli  her  with  fpecie  {"ufficient  for  a  medium,  ilTued  a  large  fum  in  bills 
of  credit,  which  fuppcrt  their  value  better  than  the  currency  of  any  other, 
ftate.  Still  the  paper  has  raifed  the  value  of  fpecie,  which  is  ahvays  in 
demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  exchange  between  paper 
and  fpecie,  ex pofes  commerce  to  rnoft  of  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubftitute  for 
real  coin,  in  a  country   where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  weak  to 
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compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements ;  and  where  all  confidence  in 
public  faifh  is  totally  deft  roved. 

While  the  fl:atcs  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie  by 
empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufmefs  by  fhadows,  rather  than  by 
reality,  the  Britifh  miniflry  formed  fome  commercial  regulations  that  de- 
prived them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  to  Great- 
Eritain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  were  remitted  to 
the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican bottoms,  that  tlie  ftates  were  almoft  wholly  deprived  of  the  carrying 
trade.  A  prohibition,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  laid  upon  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  fhipped  to  the  Englifh  Weft-India  lllands  in  American 
built  veffels,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  American  feamen.  Thefe  reftric- 
tions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftern  ftates,  which  depended  much  upon  (hip- 
building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade;  and  they  materially  injured  the 
bufinefs  of  the  other  ftates. 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyftem  of 
commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  ftates  attempted  to  impofe  reftraints 
upon  the  Britifli  trade  that  fliould  indemnify  the  merchant  for  the  lolTes  he  had 
fuffered,  or  induce  the  Britifli  miniftry  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  and 
relax  the  rigor  of  their  navigation  laws.  Thefe  meafures  however  produced 
nothing  but  mifchief.  The  ftates  did  not  aft  in  concert,  and  the  reftraints 
laid  on  the  trade  of  one  ftate  operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the 
hands  of  its  neighbour.  Maflachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  countcraft  the  ef- 
ftift  of  the  En^Iifti  navigation  laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  BritiiTi 
goods  imported  into  that  ftate ;  but  the  other  ftates  did  not  adopt  a  fimi- 
lar  meafure ;  and  the  lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  ftate  to  repeal  or 
flifpend  the  law.  Thus  when  Pennfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifh 
goods,  Delaware  and  New-Jcrfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encou- 
rage the  landing  of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofe  ftates;  and  the  duties 
in  Pennfylvania  ferved  no  purpofe,  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  ftates  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs,  Moft  of  the 
legiflatures  had  negledled  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of  Congrefs  for 
furnifhing  the  federal  treafury  ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  were  difregard- 
ed  ;  the  propofition  for  a  general  impoft  to  be  laid  and  collefted  by  Con- 
grefs was  negatived  firft  by  Rhode-Ifland,  and  afterwards  by  New- York. 
The  Britifh  troops  continued,  under  pretence  of  a  breach  of  treaty  on  the 
part  of  America,  to  hold  pofleffion  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
ftates,  and  thus  commanded  the  fur  trade.  Many  of  the  ftates  individual- 
ly were  infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws,  while 
they  were  opprelTed  with  public  debts ;  the  certificates  or  public  notes  had 
loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the ,  objefts  of  fpecula- 
tion  ;  Congrefs  loft  their  refpeftability,  and  the  United  States  their  cre- 
dit and  importance. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  a  propofition  was  macle  in  1785,  in  the 
houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  appoint  commiflioners,  to  meet  fuch  as 
might  be  appointed  in  the  other  ftates,  who  Ihould  form  a  fyftem  of  com- 
mercial  regulations  for  the  United  States,  and  recommend  it  to  the  feveral 
legiflatures  for  adoption.  Commiflioners  weve  accordingly  appointed, 
and  a  requeft  was  made  to  the  legiflatures  of  the  other  ftates  to  accede  to. 
the  propofition.  Accordingly  feveral  of  the  ftates  appointed  coramiifion- 
€ts,  who  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  fummer  of  1786,  to  confuU  what  mea- 
3  fures 
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fures  {liould  be  taken  to  unite  the  ftates  in  fome  general  and  efficient  com- 
mercial fyftem.  But  as  the  ftates  were  not  all  reprefented,  and  the  powers 
of  the  commiffioners  were,  in  their  opinion,  too  limited  to  propofe  a  fyf- 
tem of  regulations  adequate  to  the  purpofes  of  government,  they  agreed  to 
recommend  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year, 
with  powers  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the  United  States. 
This  meafure  appeared  to  the  commiffioners  abfokitely  neceflary.  The  old 
confederation  was  elTentially  defective.  It  was  deltitute  of  almoft  every 
principle  neceffary  to  give  efFeft  to  legiflation. 

It  was  defedlive  in  the  article  of  legiflating  over  ftates,  inftead  of  indi- 
viduals. All  hiftory  teftifies  that  recommendations  will  not  operate  a$ 
laws,  and  .compuUion  cannot  be  exercifcd  over  ftates,  without  violence, 
war,  and  anarchy.  The  confederation  was  alfo  deftitute  of  a  fanftion  to 
its  laws.  When  refoliitions  were  pafled  in  Congrefs,  there  was  no  power 
to  compel  obedience  by  fine,  by  fufpenfion  of  privileges,  or  other  means. 
It  was  alfo  deftitute  of  a  guarantee  for  the  ftate  governments.  Had  one 
Itate  been  invaded  by  its  neighbour,  the  union  was  not  conflitutionally 
bound  to  aflift  in  repelling  the  invafion,  and  fupporting  the  conftitution 
of  the  invaded  ftate.  The  confederation  was  further  deficient  in  the  pria- 
ciple  of  apportioning  the  quotas  of  money  to  be  furnifhed  by  each  ftate  ; 
in  a  want  of  power  to  form  commercial  laws,  and  to  raife  troops  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  the  union ;  in  the  equal  fuffrage  of  the  ftates, 
which  placed  Rhode  Tfland  on  a  footing  in  Congrefs  with  Virginia;  and 
to  crown  all  the  defeds,  we  may  add  the  want  of  a  judiciary  power,  to 
define  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  to  reconcile  the  contradidory  decilions 
ef  a  number  of  independent  judicatories. 

Thefe  and  many  inferior  defefls  were  obvious  to  the  commilTioners, 
and  therefore  they  urged  a  general  convention,  with  powers  to  form  and 
offer  to  the  confideration  of  the  ftates,  a  fyftem  of  general  government 
that  fliould  be  lefs  exceptionable.  Accordingly  in  May,  1787,  delegates 
from  all  the  ftates,  except  Rhode  Ifland,  aflembled  at  Philadelphia  j  and 
chofe  General  Wafhington  for  their  prefident.  After  four  months 
deliberation,  in  which  the  clafhing  interefts  of  the  feveral  ftates  appeared 
in  all  their  force,  the  convention  agreed  to  recommend  the  plan  of 
federal  government  which  we  have  already  recited. 

As  foon  as  the  plan  of  the  federal  conftitution  was  fubmitted  to  the  le- 
giflatures  of  the  fes  eral  ftates,  they  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for  coUeft- 
ing  the  fenfe  of  the  people  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  In  the 
fmall  ftate  of  Delaware,  a  convention  was  called  in  November,  which^ 
after  a  few  days  deliberation,  ratified  the  conftitution,  without  a  diflent- 
ing  voice. 

In  the  convention  of  Pennfylvania,  held  the  fame  month,  there  was  a 
fpirited  oppofition  to  the  new  form  of  government.  The  debates  were 
long  and  interefting.  Great  abilities  and  firmnefs  were  difplayed  on  both 
fides;  but,  on  the  13th  of  December,  the  conftitution  was  received  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  minority  were  diffatisfied,  and  with  an 
obflinacy  that  ill  became  the  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people,  publiftied 
their  reafons  of  dilfent,  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  a  party  already 
violent,  and  which,  in  fad,  produced  fome  difturbances  in  the  weiiern  parts 
oi  the  ftate.    £ut  the  oppofuioi^  h^s  fiace  gradually  fubftded,  Ia 
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In  Xeu'-Jerfey,  the  convention  which  met  in  December  were  unani- 
mous in  atlxipting  the  conltitution ;  as  was  likewife  that  of  Georgia. 

In  Connecliicut  there  was  fome  oppofuion  ;  but  the  conftitution  was, 
on  the  9th  of  janua/y,  17S8,  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes  in  con- 
vention, and  tlie  minority  peaceably  acquiefced  in  tl^.e  decifion. 

In  Maifachufetts,  the  oppofuion  was  large  and  refpeftable.  The  con- 
vention, confiding  of  more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  were  affembled  in 
January,  and  continued  their  debates,  with  great  candor  and  liberality, 
about  five  weeks.  At  length  the  queilion  was  carried  for  the  conftitution 
by  a  fmall  majority,  and  the  minority,  with  that  manly  condefcenfion 
which  becomes  great  minds,  fubmitted  to  the  meafure,  and  united  to  fup- 
port  the  government. 

In  New-Hampfhire,  the  federal  caufe  was,  for  fome  time,  doubtful.  The 
grcateft  number  of  th.e  delegates  in  convention  were  at  tirll  on  the  fide  of 
the  oppofuion;  and  fome,  who  might  have  had  their  objections  removed 
bv  the  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft,  inftrufted  to  rejeft  the  conftitution.  Al- 
tliouo-h  the  inrtruftions  of  conftituents  cannot,  on  the  true  principles  of 
reprefenration,,be  binding  upon  a  deputy,  in  any  Icgiflative  alTembly,  be- 
caufe  his  conftituents  are  but  a  part  of  the  ftate,  and  have  not  heard  the 
arguments  and  objections  of  the  ^vhole,  whereas  his  aft  is  to  affeft  the  n.i-hch 
ftate,  and  therefore  is  to  be  direfted  by  the  fenfe  or  wifdom  of  the  whole, 
collefted  in  the  legillative  affembly  ;  yet  the  delegates  in  the  New-Hamp- 
ihire  con^  ention  conceived,  very  erroneoufly,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  freemen 
in  the  towns,  thofe  little  diftrifts  where  no  aft  of  legiflation  can  be  per- 
formed, impofed  a  reftraint  upon  their  own  wills  *=.  An  adjournment  was 
therefore  mo\ed  and  carried.  This  gave  the  people  opportunity  to  gain 
a  farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  conftitution,  and  at  the  fecond 
meeting  of  the  convention,  it  was  ratified  by  a  refpeftable  majority. 

In  Maryland,  feveral  men  of  abilities  appeared  in  the  oppofttion,  and 
xi'cre  unremitted  in  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  pro- 
pofed  plan  of  government  was  artfully  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  their 
deareft  rights ;  yet  in  convention  it  appeared  that  five-fixths  of  the  voices 
were  in  favour  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  oppofuion  was  refpeftable  ;  but  two-thirds  of 
the  convention  appeared  to  advocate  and  vote  for  tlie  conftitution. 

In  Virginia,  manv  of  the  principal  charafters  oppofed  the  ratification  of. 
the  conftitution  with  great  abilities  and  induftry.  But  after  a  full  difcuf- 
fion of  the  fubjeft,.,a  fmall  majority,  of  a  numerous  convention,  appeared 
for  its  adoption. 

In  New-York,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were,  at 
their  firll  meeting,  determined  to  rejeft  the  conftitution.  Here  therefore 
the  debates  wtre  the  moft  interefting,  and  the  event  extremely  doubtful. 
The  argument  was  m.anaged  with  uncommon  addrefs  and  abilities  on  both 
fides  of  the  qucftion.  But  during  the  feftion,  the  ninth  and  tenth  ftates 
had  acceded  to  the  propofcd  plan,  fo  that  by  the  conftitution,  Congrefs 
were  empowered  to,  iflue  an  ordinance  for  organizing  the  new  government. 
This  event  placed  the  oppofuion  on  new  ground  ;  and  the  expediency  of 

*  Th'n  pCYuiciQUS  opinion  has  prevailed  in  all  the  JlateSy  and  done  infinite^ 
mijckief, 
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uniting  with  the  other  dates — the  generous  motives  of  concIL'ating  all 
differences,  and  the  danger  of  a  rejection,  influenced  a  refpedable  num- 
ber, who  were  originally  oppofed  to  the  conftitution,  to  join  the  federal 
intereft.  The  conilitution  was  accordingly  ratified  by  a  fniall  majority  ; 
but  the  ratification  was  accompanied  here,  as  in  Virginia,  with  a  bill  of 
rights,  declaratory  of  the  fenfe  of  the  convention,  as  to  certain  great 
principles,  and  with  a  catalogue  of  amendments,  which  were  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  confideration  of  the  new  congrefs,  and  the  feveral  ftate 
iegiflatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  new 
conftitution-  After  a  fliort  feflion  they  rejected  it,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  againll  feventy-fix.  This  is  the  firft  ftate  that 
has,  in  a  formal  manner,  rejeded  the  conftitution.  Upon  what  principle 
they  did  it,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  and  delicate  to  conjedure.  The  mife- 
ries  that  will  probably  arife  from  their  feparation  from  the  union,  and 
their  internal  divifions,  may  eventually  occafion  a  reconfideration.  It  is 
certain  that  their  reje(Piion  of  the  new  plan  of  government,  will  have  no 
eiTeA  in  impeding  its  organization  and  eftablifhment  between  the  ratifying 
ftates. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  doomed  to  be  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  fingular  policy. 
The  kgiilature,  in  confiftency  with  the  meafures  which  had  been  before 
pcrfued,  did  net  call  a  convention,  to  collect  the  fenfe  of  the  ftate  upca 
the  propofed  conftitution ;  but  in  an  unconftitutional  and  abflird  manner, 
fubmitted  the  plan  of  government  to  the  confideration  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  it  was  brought  before  town-meetings,  and  in  moft  of  them 
rejected.  In  fome  of  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Newport  and  Pro- 
vidence, the  people  collected  and  refolved,  with  great  propriety,  that  they 
could  not  take  up  the  fubjeft ;  and  that  the  propofition  for  embracing  or 
rejecting  the  federal  conftitution,  could  come  before  no  tribunal  but  that 
of  the  State  in  convention  or  legiflature. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  very  refpedable  minority,  who  have  ever  ftrenuoiiily 
oppofed  the  proceedings  of  the  infatuated  majority,  will,  by  their  pru- 
dent and  perfevering  exertions,  effeft  the  falvation  of  the  ftate.  New- 
York  rejedtal  the  proceedings  of  the  Hrft  Congrefs,  and  Georgia  refufcd 
to  ftnd  delegates ;  yet  in  two  years  after  they  were  both  among  the  fore- 
moft  in  fupporting  our  independence.  In  two  years  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Ifland  may  be  as  warmly  engaged  in  fupporting,  as  they  are  now 
in  oppofing  the  conftitution.  If  we  may  judge  from  their  prefent  fitua- 
tions,  they  have  more  need  of  an  eflicient  government  than  any  ftate  ia 
the  union. 

From  the  mom,ent  tlie  proceedings  of  the  general  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia tranfpired,  the  public  mind  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and  fuf- 
pended  between  hope  and  fear,  until  nine  ftates  had  ratified  their  plan  of 
a  federal  government.  Indeed  the  anxiety  continued  until  Virginia  and 
New- York  had  acceded  to  the  fyftem.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
monftrations  of  their  joy,  on  the  acceflion  of  each  ftate. 

On  the  ratification  in  Maffachufetts,  the  citizens  of  Bofton,  in  the  ele- 
vation of  their  joy,  formed  a  proceffton  in  honour  of  the  happy  event, 
which  was  novel,  fplendid  and  magnificent.  This  example  was  afterwards 
iol lowed,  and  in  fome  inftances  ijnproved  upon^  in  Baltimore,  Charkfton, 
■  -     ■ '  f  hiladelphla. 
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Philadelphia,  New-Haven,  Portfmouth  and  New-York  fucceflively.  No- 
thino-  could  equal  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  thefe  exhibitions.  A  fhip 
was  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  through  the  ftreets ;  mechanics 
erecled  ftages,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  labour  in  their  feveral  occupa- 
tions, as  they  moved  along  the  road ;  flags  with  emblems,  defcriptive  of 
all  the  arts  and  of  the  federal  union,  were  invented  and  difplayed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  government;  multitudes  of  all  ranks  in  life  affembled  to  view 
the  majeftic  fcenes ;  while  fobriety,  joy  and  harmony  marked  the  brilliant 
exhibitions,  by  which  the  Americans  celebrated  the  eftablilhment  of  their 
Empire. 


NOTE  S, 
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Note  (A)  for  Page  104, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  It  has  often  been  afferted  with  confidence^ 
that  General  Wafhington  was  a  native  of  England,  certain  it  is  his 
anceftors  came  from  thence  to  this  country  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1657- 
He,  in  the  third  defcent  after  their  migration,  was  born  on  the  i  ith  of 
February,  (old  ftile)  1732,  at  the  parifh  of  Wafhington,  in  Weftmore- 
land  county,  in  Virginia.  His  father's  family  was  numerous,  and  he 
was  the  firft  fruit  of  a  fecond  marriage.  His  education  having  been  prin- 
cipally conduced  by  a  private  tutor,  at  fifteen  years  old  he  v^as  entered 
a  midihipman  on  board  of  a  Britifh  veffel  of  war  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of 
Virginia,  and  his  baggage  prepared  for  embarkation  :  but  the  plan  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  reluftance  his  mother  expreffed  to  his  en- 
gaging in  that  profeffion. 

Previous  to  this  tranfaclion,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  the  charge  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  eldeft  brother. 
His  eldeft  brother,  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifmg  talents,  had  a 
command  in  the  colonial  troops  employed  againft  Carthagena,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  expedition,  named  his  new  patrimonial  manfion 
Mount  Vernon,  in  honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  from  whom 
he  had  received  many  civilities.  He  was  afterwards  made  adjutant-ge- 
neral of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  long  furvive.  At  his  deceafe 
(notwithftanding  there  are  heirs  of  an  elder  branch  who  poflefs  a  large 
moiety  of  the  paternal  inheritance)  the  eldeft  fon  by  the  fecond  marriage 
inherited  this  feat  and  a  confiderable  landed  property.  In  confequence  of 
the  extenfive  limits  of  the  colony,  the  vacant  office  of  adjutant-general 
was  divided  into  three  diftrifts,  and  t\\t  future  Hero  of  America,  before  he 
attained  his  twentieth  year,  began  his  military  fervice  by  a  principal 
appointment  in  that  department,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  event  occur- 
red which  called  his  abilities  into  public  notice.  In  1753,  while  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony  was  adminiftered  by  lieutenant-governor  Dinwid- 
dle, encroachments  were  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the  French,  from 
Canada,  on  the  territories  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  at  the  weftward.  Young 
Mr.  Wafhington,  who  was  fent  with  plenary  jx^wers  to  afcertain  the  fad;.s, 
treat  with  the  favages,  and  warn  the  French  to  defift  from  their  aggrelTions, 
performed  the  duties  of  his  miffion  with  fingular  in^uftry,  intelligence 

and 
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and  addr.Ts.  Kis  journal,  and  rcitnrt  to  Governor  Dinvviddie,  which 
were  publiflicd,  annotinced  to  the  world  tl'.nt  correftneis  of  mind,  manli- 
ncfs  in  itilc,  and  accuracy  in  the  mode  of  doing  bufinef;,,  which  have  fince 
charadterifed  him  in  the  condiift  of  more  arduous  affairs.  But  it  was 
deemed,  by  fome,  an  extraordinary  circumitance  that  fo  juvenile  and 
inexperienced  a  perfon  (hould  have  been  employed  on  a  negocii^tion,  with 
w Inch  fubjec'ts  of  the  greateft  importance  were  invohed  :  fubjedts  which 
Hiortlv-  after  became  the  origin  of  a  war  beU>een  England  and  France, 
that  raged  for  many  years  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe. 

As  the  troubles  ftill  fubfifted  on  the  frontiers,  the  colony  of  Virginia 
raifcd  the  next  year  a  regiment  of  troops  for  their  defence.  Of  this  corps, 
Mr.  Frv,  one  of  the  profeffors  of  the  college,  was  appointed  Colonel, 
and  Major  Walhington  received  the  commiiiion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Eut  Colonel  Fry  died  the  fame  fumm.er,  without  ever  having  joined  ;  and 
of  courl?  left  his  regiment  and  rank  to  the  fecond  in  command.  Colonel 
Wafliington  made  indefatigable  efforts  to  form  the  regiment,  eftablilli  ma- 
gazines, and  open  roads  fo  as  to  pre- occupy  the  advantageous  poft  at  the 
confluence  of  tiie  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  he  had  re- 
commended for  that  purpofe  in  his  report  the  preceding  year.  He  was 
to  have  been  joined  bv  a  detachment  of  independent  regulars  from  the 
Ibuthcru  colonies,  together  with  fome  companies  of  provincials  from 
Korih-Carolina  and  Maryland,  But  he  perceived  the  neceffity  of  expe- 
dition, and  without  waiting  for  their  arrival,  commenced  his  march  in 
the  month  of  May.  Notwithrtanding  his  precipitated  advance,  on  his 
afcending  th^  Lnarel-hill,  fifty  miles  fhort  of  his  objeft,  he  was  advifed 
that  a  body  of  French  had  already  taken  polleffion  and  erefted  a  fortifi- 
cation, which  they  named  Fort  (in  Quejne.  He  then  fell  back  to  a  place 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great  McaJ'j^Ms,  for  the  fake  of  forage 
and  fupplies.  Here  he  built  a  temporary  liockade,  merely  to  cover  hrs 
Itores  ;  it  was  from  its  tate  called  Fort  Nccrjjify.  His  force,  when  joined 
by  Captain  M'Kay's  regulars,  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  effeftives. 
Upon  recei\  ing  information  from  his  fcouts  that  a  confiderable  party  was 
approaching  to  reconnoitre  his  poft,  he  fallied  and  defeated  them.  But 
in  return  he  was  attacked  by  an  army,,  computed  to  have  been  fifteeit 
hundred  ftrong,  and  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  which  inore  than  one- 
third  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
garrifon  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  but  were  plundered  by  the 
Indians,  in  \iolation  of  ti.e  articles  of  capitulation.  After  this  dlfafter, 
the  remains  of  the  Virginia  reginjcnt  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  be  re- 
cruited and  furnidied  with  necefTary  fupplies. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  Britifu  government  fent  to  this  country  Genetal 
Braddock,  who, 'by  the  jundiou  of  two  veteran  regiments  from  Ireland, 
ivith  the  independent  and  provincial  corps  in  America,  was  to  repel  the 
French  from  liic  confines  of  the  Englifn  fcttlcments.  Upon  a  royal  ar- 
rangement of  rank,  by  which  "  no  officer  who  did  x\oi  immediately  de- 
rive his  cornmiflion  from  the  king,  could  command  one  who  did,"  Col. 
Waftiington  relinquilhed  hi:i  regiment,  and  went  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp 
into  the  family  of  General  Braddock.  In  th5,s  capacity,  at  the  battle  of 
Monongaliela  he  attended  that  general,  wnofc  life  was  gallantly  facri- 
ficed  iu  attcmpiing  to  extricate  his  troop^  from  ih.e  fatal  ambufcade  into 

which 
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which  his  over-weening  confidence  had  conduced  them.  Eraddock  had 
leveral  horfes  fliot  under  him,  before  he  fell  himfelf;  and  there  was  not 
an  officer,  whofe  duty  obliged  him  to  be  on  horfeback  that  day,  excepting 
Colonel  Wafliington,  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  cir- 
cumftance  enabled  him  to  difplay  greater  abilities  in  covering  the  retreat, 
and  faving  the  wreck  of  the  army,  than  he  could  othervi'lfe  have  done. 
As  foon  as  he  had  fecured  their  pafTage  over  the  ford  of  the  Monongaliela, 
and  found  they  were  not  purfued,  he  hallened  £0  concert  meafures  for 
their  further  frcurity  with  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  had  remained  with  the 
fecond  divifion  and  heavy  baggage  at  fomc  diftance  in  the  rear.  To  effedt 
this,  he  travelled  with  two  guides  all  night,  through  an  almoft  impervious 
wildernefs,  notwithftanding  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  the  day,  and 
notwithftanding  he  had  fo  imperfeftly  recovered  from  ficknefs,  that  he  was 
obliged  in  the  morning  to  be  fupported  with  cufhions  on  his  horfe.  '1  he 
public  accounts  in  England  and  America  were  not  parfimonious  of  applaufe 
for  the  eiTential  fervice  he  had  rendered  on  fo  trying  an  occafion. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  the  regulation  of  rank,  which  had  been  fo  in- 
jurious to  the  colonial  officers,  was  changed  to  their  fatisfadion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  difcontent  of  the  olTicers  and  theremonftrance  of  Colonel 
Wafhington ;  and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Virginia,  impreiled  with  a 
due  fenfe  of  his  merits,  gave  him,  in  a  new  and  extenfive  commiffion,  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  raifed  and  to  be  raifed  in  that  colony. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of  this  iketch,  to  men- 
tion in  detail  the  plans  he  fuggefted,  or  thcfyftem  he  purfued  for  defending 
the  frontiers,  till  the  year  1758,  when  he  commanded  the  van  brigade  of 
General  Forbes's  army  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Dii  Q^ieihe.  A  firailar  rea- 
fon  will  preclude  the  recital  of  the  perfonal  hazards  and  atchievrnents  which. 
happened  in  the  conrfe  of  his  fervice.  The  tranquillity  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  middle  colonies  having  been  rftored  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  campaign, 
arid  the  health  of  Colonel  Waihington  having  become  extremely  debili- 
tated by  an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  in  1759  he  reiigned  his  milir 
tary  appointment.  Authentic  documents  are  not  wanting  to  fiiew  the 
teiider  regret  which  the  Virginia  line  expreffed  at  parting  with  their  com- 
mander, and  the  afFeftionate  regard  which  he  entertained  for  them. 

His  health  was  gradually  re-eftabliflied.  He  married  Mrs.  Cuftis  *, 
a  handfome  and  amiable  young  widow,  pofTeffed  of  an  ample  jointure, 
and  fettled  as  a  planter  and  farmer  on  the  ettate  where  he  now  refides  ia 
Fairfax  county.  After  fume  years  he  gave  up  planting  tobacco,  and  went 
altogether  into  the  fanning  bufinefs.  He  has  raifed  feven  thoufmd  bulhels 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thouland  of  Indian  corn  in  one  year.  Although  he 
has  confined  his  own  cultivation  to  this  domeftic  trac^  of  about  nine  thou- 
(and  acres,  yet  he  pofTefles  excellent  lauds,  in  large  quantities,  in  feveral 
other  counties.  His  judgment  in  the  quality  of  foils,  his  comm.and  of 
money  to  avail  himfelf  of  purchafes,  and  his  occafional  employment  in 
early  life  as  a  furveyor,  gave  him  opportunities  of  making  advantageous 
locations,  many  of  which  are  much  improved. 

After  he  left  the  army,  until  the  year  1775,  he  thus  cultivated  the  arts 
ef.  peace.     He  was  conltantly  a  member  of  alTembiy,  a  magiltratc  of  his 

*   Qimral  mid  Mrs.  Wajhingiou  nva-e  both  horn  in  the  fame  year. 
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county,  and  a  judge  of  the  court.  He  was  eleded  a  delegate  to  the  firft. 
congrtffi  in  1774,  as  well  as  to  that  which  aflembled  in  the  year  follow- 
in;;.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  by  Congrefs  com- 
inlinder  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies. 

It  is  the  lefs  neceflary  to  particularize,  in  this  place,  his  tranfadions  la 
the  courfc  of  the  late  war,  bccaufe  the  impreflion  which  they  made  is  yet 
frcfli  in  every  mind.  But  it  is  hoped  pofterity  will  be  taught  in  what 
manner  he  transformed  an  undifciplined  body  of  peafantry  into  a  regular' 
army  of  foldiers.  Commentaries  on  his  campaigns  would  undoubtedly 
be  highly  interefting  and  inftruftive  to  future  generations.  The  coudud 
of  the  firft  campaign,  in  compelling  the  Britifli  troops  to  abandon  Bofton 
by  a  bloodlcfs  viftory,  will  merit  a  minute  narration.  But  a  volume 
would  fcarcely  contain  the  mortifications  he  experienced,  and  the  hazards 
to  which  he  was  expofed  in  1776  and  1777.  in  contending  againft  the 
prowcfs  of  Britain,  with  an  inadequate  force.  His  good  delHny  and 
confummate  prudence  prevented  want  of  fuccefs  from  producing  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  for  want  of  fuccefs  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  pernicious  counfels,  through  the  levity  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  ambition  of  their  demagogues.  Shortly  after  this  period,  fprang 
up  the  only  cabal  that  ever  exifted  during  his  public  life,  to  rob  him  of 
his  reputation  and  command.  It  proved  as  impotent  in  efFeft,  as  it  was 
audacious  in  defign.  In  the  three  fucceeding  years  the  germ  of  difcipline 
unfolded  ;  and  the  refources  of  America  having  been  called  into  co-opera- 
tion'vvith  the  land  and  naval  armies  of  France,  produced  the  glorious  con- 
cluiion  ef  the  campaign  in  1 781.  From  this  time  the  gloom  began  to 
diliippcsr  from  our  political  horizon,  and  the  affairs  of  the  union  pro- 
ceeded in  a  meliorating  train,  until  a  peace  was  moll  ably  negociated  by 
0';r  ambafladors  in  Europe,  in  1785. 

No  perfon,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  prefent  when  General 
Vv'alhington  recei\'ed  the  intelligence  of  peoce,  and  who  did  not  accom- 
pany him  to  his  domeilic  retirement,  can  defcribe  the  relief  which  that 
joyful  event  brought  to  his  labouring  mind,  or  the  fupreme  fatisfadtion 
with  which  he  withdrew  to  private  life.  From  his  triumphal  entry  into 
New- York,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Britifh  army,  to  his 
arrival  at  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  refignation  of  his  commiflion  to  con- 
gr^-fs,  feilivc  crouds  impeded  his  paflage  through  all  the  populous  towns, 
the  devotion  of  a  whole  people  purfued  him  with  prayers  to  heaven  for 
blcffings  on  his  head,  while  their  gratitude  fought  the  moll  expreflive 
language  of  manifciHng  itfclf  to  him,  as  their  common  father  and  bene-- 
faftor.  When  he  became  a  private  citi^ien,  he  had  the  unufual  felicity  to 
find  that  his  native  ftate  was  among  the  moil  zealous  in  doing  judice  to 
his  merits;  and  that  llronger  demonllrations  of  affectionate  cfteem  (if 
pofPible)  were  given  by  the  citizens  of  his  neighbourhood,  than  by  any 
o;her  defcription  of  men  on  the  continent.  But  he  has  conftantly  de- 
clined accepting  any  compcnfation  for  his  fervices,  or  provifion  for  the 
augmented  cxpcnces  which  have  been  incurred  by  him  in  confequence  of 
his  public  employment,  although  propofals  have  been  made  in  the  moft 
delicate  manner,  particularl)'  by  the  ftates  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania, 

The  virtuous  fimplicivy  which  diilinguinies  the  private  life  of  General 
Wiifliington,  though  jQfs,  known  than  the  dazzling  fplendor  of  his-  luili- 
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tary  atchivements,  is  not  lefs  edifying  in  example,  or  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  The  confpicuous  charafter  he  bias  ailed  on  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  the  uniform  dignity  with  which  he  fuftained  his 
part  araidft  difficulties  of  the  moft  difcouraging  nature,  and  the  glory  of 
having  arrived  through  them  at  the  hour  of  triumph,  have  made  many 
official  and  literary  perfons,  on  both  fides  of  the  ocean,  ambitious  of  a 
correfpondence  with  him.  Thefe  corrcfpondencies  unavoidably  engrofs  a 
great  portion  of  his  time;  and  the  communications  contained  in  them,  com- 
bined with  the  numerous  periodical  publications  and  newfpapers  which 
he  perufes,  render  him,  as  it  were,  the  focus  of  political  intelUgejice  for  the 
jicw  'zvorld.  Nor  are  his  converfations  with  well-informed  men  lefs  con- 
ducive to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  various  events  which  happen  in 
different  countries  of  the  globe.  Every  foreigner  of  diftinttion,  who 
travels  in  America,  makes  it  a  point  to  vifit  him.  Members  of  Congrefs, 
and  other  dignified  perfons,  do  not  pafs  his  houfe,  without  calling  to 
pay  their  refpefts.  As  another  fource  of  information  it  may  be  mention- 
ed, that  many  literary  productions  are  fent  to  him  annually  by  their  au- 
thors in  Europe;  and  that  there  is  fcarcely  one  work  written  in  America 
on  any  art,  fcience,  or  fubjcft,  which  docs  not  feek  his  protedion,  or 
which  is  not  offered  to  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  Mechanical  inven- 
tions are  frequently  fubmitted  to  him  for  his  approbation,  and  natural 
curiofities  prefented  for  his  invefligation.  But  the_  multiplicity  of  epif- 
tolary  applications,  often  on  the  remains  of  fome  bufinefs  which  happen- 
ed when  he  was  commander  in  chief,  fometimes  on  fubjefts  foreign  to 
his  fituation,  frivolous  in  their  nature,  and  intended  merely  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  writers  by  drawing  anfwers  from  him,  is  truly  diftreifmg, 
and  almoft  incredible.  His  benignity  in  anfwering,  perhaps,  increafes 
the  number.  Did  he  not  hufband  every  moment  to  the  bell  advantage, 
it  would  not  bs  in  his  power  to  notice  the  vatt  variety  of  fubjefts  that 
claim  his  attention.  Here  a  minuter  defcription  of  his  domeftic  life  may- 
be expefted. 

To  apply  a  life,  at  beft  but  fhort,  to  the  mofl;  ufeful  purpofes,  he  lives, 
as  he  ever  has  done,  in  the  unvarying  habits  of  regularity,  temperance 
and  induilry.  He  rifes,  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer,  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
and  generally  reads  or  writes  fome  time  before  breakfail.  He  breakfasts 
about  feveu  o'clock,  on  three  fmall  Indian  hoe-cakes  and  as  many  difhes 
ot  tea.  He  rides  immediately  to  his  different  farms,  and  remains  with 
his  labourers  uiitil  a  little  pall  two  o'clock,  v.hen  he  returns  and  dreffes. 
At  three  he  dines,  commonly  on  a  fmgle  di(h,  and  drinks  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine.  This,  with  one  fmall  glafs  of  punch, 
a  draught  of  beer,  and  two  difnes  of  tea  (which  he  takes  h;df  an  hour 
before  funfetting)  conilitutes  his  whole  fultenance  until  the  next 
day.  Whether  there  be  company  or  not,  the  table  is  always  prepared  by- 
its  elegance  and  exuberance  for  their  reception ;  and  the  general  re- 
mains at  it  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  in  familiar  converfation  and  con- 
vivial hilarity.  It  is  then  that  every  one  prefent  is  called  upon  to  give 
fome  abfent  friend  as  a  toall ;  the  name  not  unfrequently  awakens  a 
pleafing  reniembrance  of  pan  events,  and  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  ani- 
mated cojloquy.  General  Wafhington  is  more  chearful  than  he  was 
in.  the  army.  Although  his  temper  Is  rather  of  a  ferious  call,-  and 
his  countenance  commonly  gurries  the  ircprelfiojj  of  thoughtfulnefs,  yet 
K  2  lae 
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he  porfcf^ly  rel'iOics  a  pleafant  ftory,  an  iinafFcded  fally  of  wit,  or  a  bur- 
lefquc  tkfcription  which  furprifes  by  its  fuddennefs  and  incongruity  with 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  objed  dcfcribed.  After  this  fociable  and 
innocent  relaxation,  he  applies  himfflf  to  bufinefs,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
retires  to  reft.  This  is  the  rotiuf,  and  this  the  hour  he  obferves,  when  no 
one  but  his  family  is  prefent ;  at  other  times  he  attends  politely  upon  his 
company  until  they  wifli  to  withdraw.  NotwitWlanding  he  has  no  ofF- 
fpring,  his  acfiuai  "family  confifts  of  eight  perfons  *.  It  is  feldom  alone. 
He  keeps  a  pack  of  luumds,  and  in  the  feafon  indulges  himfelf  with  hunt- 
ing once  a  week ;  at  which  diverfion  the  gentlemen  of  Alexandria  often 
afhft. 

Agriculture  is  the  favourite  employment  of  General  Wafhington, 
i\\  which  he  willies  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  acquire  and 
communicate  pradical  knowledge,  he  correfponds  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  who  has  written  fo  fenfibly  on  the  fubjed,  and  alfo  with  many 
agricultural  gentlemen  in  America.  As  improvement  is  known  to  be 
his  paflion,  he  receives  envoys  with  rare  feeds  and  refults  of  new  projects 
from  ever\-  quarter.  He  likewife  makes  copious  notes,  relative  to  his  own 
experiments,  the  Ibite  of  the  feafons,  the  nature  of  foils,  the  effeifts  of 
dirierent  kinds  of  manure,  and  fuch  other  topics  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  farming  bufinefs. 

On  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  every  week,  reports  are  made  by  all  his 
o\  erfeers,  and  regifter;d  in  books  kept  for  the  purpofe  ;  fo  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  labour  and  produce  may  be  accurately  known. 
Order  and  ccconomy  are  eftablilbed  in  all  the  departments  within  and 
without  doors.  His  lands  are  inclofed  in  lots  of  equal  dimenfions,  and 
crops  are  aiTigncd  to  each  for  many  years.  Every  thing  is  undertaken  on 
a  great  fcale;  but  with  a  view  to  introduce  or  augment  the  culture  of  fuch 
articles  as  he  conceives  will  become  moll  beneficial  in  their  confequencc  to 
the  country.  He  has,  the  kill:  )car,  raifed  two  hundred  lambs,  fowed 
twent)'-feven  buibels  of  flax-feed,  and  planted  more  than  feven  hundred 
bulliels  of  potatoes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  may  reft  perfuaded 
that  there  is  manufadured,  under  his  roof,  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
nearly  or' quite  fufficicnt  for  the  ufe  of  Ids  numerous  houfhold. 


N  o  T  E     (B)     for  P.ige  105. 

GEN'ERAl.,  Montgomery  defeended  fron;  a  rcfpeclable  family  in  the 
north  of  Jreland,  and  was  born  in  t\v:  year  1737-  His  attachment 
(o  lib-rty  was  innate,  and  matured  by  a  fme  education  and  an  excellent 
underUanding.  Having  married  a  wife,  and  purchafcd  an  eftate  in 
New-York,  he  was  from  thefe  circumftances,  as  well  as  from  his  natural 

*  The  family  c/'General  Wafliington,  77  ndditian  to  the  General,  and  his 
Lady,  fow/;'//^  ©/■  Major  George  \^'alhingtoa,  {Nephe-iv  to  the  General  and 
Int,'^  Aid  d<f  Camp  tu  the  },}arj-:is  de  la  i'ayet.'e)  auilh  his  ivife,  njcho  is  a  niece 
to  the  Grntral's  Lady — Col.  Humphre\s,  formerly  Aid  de  Camp  to  the  Ge- 
neral— Mr.  J.eiir,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  ed'icatio»,  prir'ate  fecretary  to  the_ 
General — a/td  tivo  Grandchildren  of  Mrs,  IFajhir/^toti^ 

\o\-t- 
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love  of  freedom,  and  from  a  conviction  of  the  juftncfs  of  her  caufe,  in- 
duced to  confider  himfelf  as  an  American.  Frum  principle,  he  early  em- 
barked in  her  caule,  and  quitted  the  Aveets  of  eafy  fortune,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  loved  and  philofophical  rural  life,  with  the  higheit  domeliic  fe- 
licity, to  take  an  adive  fliare  in  all  the  hardlLips  and  dangers  that  attend 
the  foldier's  life. 

Before  he  came  over  to  America,  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  fcrvice  of 
England,  and  had  fuccefsfully  fought  her  battles  with  the  immortal  Wolfe 
at  Quebec,  in  the  war  of  1756,  on  the  very  fpot,  where,  when  fighting 
under  theifandard  of  freedom,  he  was  doomed  to  fall  in  arms  againit  her. 
No  one  who  fell  a  mart}  r  to  frced')m  in  this  unnatural  conteft,  was  more 
fmcerely,  or  more  univeiTally  lamented.  And  what  is  extraordinary,  the 
raort  eminent  fpeakers  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  forgetting  for  the  moment, 
that  he  had  died  inoppoling  th.eir  cruel  and  oppreiiive  nv  afures,  difplayed 
all  their  eloquence  in  praifmg  his  virtues,  and  lamenting  his  fate.  A  great 
orator,  and  a  veteran  fellow-foldier  of  his  in  the  French  war  of  1756, 
fhed  abundance  of  tears,  while  he  expatiated  on  their  faft  friendfhip  and 
mutual    exchange  of   tender  fervices    in   that  feafbn  of  entrrprize  and 

§W-         .  .  .  .'..., 

All  enmity  to  this  veteran  foldier  expired  with  his  Hie;  and  refpcft  to 

his  private  charafter  prevailed  over  all  other  confiderations.    Bv  the  order* 

of  General  Carleton,  his  dead  body  received  every  poHible  mark  of  dif- 

tinftion  from  the  victors,  and  was  interred  in  Quebec,  on  the  tini  day  of 

January  1776,  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  brave  foldier. 

Congreis  were  not  unmindful  of  the  merit  of  this  amiable  and  brave 
officer,  nor  remifs  in  manifefting  the  eiteem  and  refpecl:  they  entertained  for 
his  memory.  Confidering  it  not  only  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  juftly  due  to 
the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  peculiarly  diftinguiflicd  themfelves  in  the 
glorious  caufe  of  liberty,  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  moil  durable 
monuments  erefled  to  their  honor,  but  greatly  conducive  to  infpire  pofte- 
rity  with  emulation  of  their  illuftrioas  actions,  that  honourable  body 

"  Rejol-ced,  That  to  cxprefs  the  veneration  of  the  United  Colonies  for 
their  late  General,  Richaiid  Montgomery,  and  the  deep  fcnfe  the/ 
entertain  of  the  many  fignal  and  important  fervices  of  that  gallant  officer, 
who,  after  a  feries  of  fuccelTcs,  amidft  the  moll  difcouraging  difficulties, 
fell  at  length  in  a  gallant  attack  upon  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada  ?  and 
to  tranfmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  his 
patriotifm,  condurt,  boldnefs  of  enterprise,  infuperable  perfeverance,  and 
contempt  of  danger  and  death;  a  monum.ent  be  procured  from  Paris,  or 
other  part  of  France,  with  an  infcription  facred  to  his  memory,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  his  amiable  charafter,  and  heroic  atchievcinents,  and  that  the 
continental  treafurers  be  directed  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  300J. 
fterling,  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  defired  to  fee  this  rcfolution 
properly  executed,  for  defraying  the  expence  thereof." 

This  refolve  was  carried  into  execution  at  Paris,  bv  that  ingenious  artift, 
Mr.  Gaffiers,  fculptor  to  the  king  of  France,  under  the  diredlion  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  monument  is  of  white  marble,  of  the  m.oft  beautiful  fim- 
plicity,  and  inexpreffible  elegance,  with  emblematical  devices,  and  the 
following  truly  claffical  infcription,  worthy  of  the  modcft,  but  great 
mind  of  a  Franklin. 

K  3  To 
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To     THE    GLORY    OF 

Richard  Montgomery,  Major-Gencral 

of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,. 

Slain  at  the  liege  of  Quebec, 

the  31ft  of  December,  1775,  aged  38  years. 

This  elegant  monument  has  lately  been  ereded  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church  in  New-York. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  connefted  with  the  fall  of  this  brave 
officer,  that  merits  to  be  recorded,  becaufe  the  fad  is  of  a  very  interelling 
nature,  and  will  ferre  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  very  amiable  and 
deferving  character,  who  was  alfo  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  his  country. 
The  circumftance  is  this : 

One  of  General  Montgomery's  Aides  de  Camp,  was  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
a  moft  promifmg  young  man,  whofe  father  refided  at  Philadelphia,  and, 
was  greatly  dilbnguilhed  in  privateering  in  the  war  of  1756.  This  gen- 
tleman had  a  brother  in  the  i6th  regiment,  in  the  Britifli  fervice,  at  the 
time  of  Montgomery's  expedition  into  Canada,  and  who  was  as  violent 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh  government,  as  this  General's  Aid  de  Camp 
was  enthufiartic  in  the  caufe  of  America ;  the  latter  had  accompanied  his 
General  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  attack  in  which  they  both  loft  their 
lives,  to  view  and  meditate  on  the  fpot  where  Wolfe  had  fallen ;  on  his 
return  he  found  a  letter  from  his  brotiier,  the  Englilh  officer,  full  of  the 
bittereft  reproaches  againft  him,  for  having  entered  into  the  American 
fervice,  and  containing  a  pretty  direft  wifh,  that  if  he  would  not  abandon 
it,  he  might  meet  with  the  deferved  fate  of  a  rebel.  The  Aid  de  Camp 
immediately  returned  him  an  anfwer,  full  of  ftrong  reafoning  in  defence 
of  his  conduft,  but  by  no  means  attempting  to  fhiake  the  cppofite  princi- 
ples of  his  brother,  and  not  only  free  from  acrimony,  but  full  of  expref- 
fions  of  tendernefs  and  affedion ;  this  letter  he  dated,  "  from  the  fpot 
where  Wolfe  loft  his  life,  in  fighting  the  caufe  of  England,  m  frientijhip 
n.vith  A?nerka."  This  letter  had  fcarcely  reached  tiie  oflicer  at  New-York, 
before  it  was  followed  by  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  effeft 
was  inftantaneous,  nature,  and  perhaps  reafon  prevailed  ;  a  thoufand,  not 
rmworthy  fentiments,  rufhed  upon  his  diftrelTed  mind  ;  he  quitted  the  Eng- 
lifh fervice,  entered  into  that  of  America,  and  fought  every  occafion  of 
diftinguiihing  himfelf  in  her  fervice  ! 


Not  E  (C)  for  Page  in. 

GENERAL  GREENE  was  born  at  Warwick  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  about  the  year  1741,  of  reputable  parents,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  FrLiids.  He  was  endo\i'ed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  judg- 
ment and  penetration,  ,his  difpofition  was  benevolent,  and  his  manners 
affable.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  aflem- 
bly,  and  he  difcharged  his  truft  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  his  confti- 
tuents. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  three  regiments  of  troops  were  raifed  in 
Pvhode  Ifland,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who  was 

nominated 
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nominated  a  Brigadier  General,  His  merit  and  abilities  both  in  council 
and  in  the  field,  were  foon  noticed  by  General  Wafl-iington,  and  in  Auguil 
1776,  he  was  appointed  Major-General.  In  the  furprife  at  Trenton, 
and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Generrd  Greene  diftinguifhed  himlelf;  and 
in  the  adion  of  Gcrmantovvn,  in  1777,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  American  army,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Greene  diftinguifhed  Iiimfelf 
by  fupporting  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  when  it  gave  way, 
and  judiciouily  covering  the  whole,  when  routed  and  retreating  in  con- 
fufion ;  and  their  fafety  from  utter  ruin,  was  generally  afcribed  to  his 
ikill  and  exertions,  which  were  feconded  by  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Quarter-mafter  General,  an  office 
he  accepted  on  condition  of  not  lofmg  his  rank  in  the  line,  and  his  fight 
to  command  in  aClion  according  to  his  feniority.  In  the  execution  of  this 
office,  he  fully  anfwei'ed  the  cxpcftations  formed  of  his  abilities  ;  and  en- 
abled the  army  to  move  with  additional  celerity  and  vigour. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  commander  in  chief,  difguSed  with 
the  behaviour  of  General  Lee,  depofed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
appointed  General  Greene  to  command  the  right  wing,  where  he  greatly 
contributed  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  his  predeceffor,  and  to  the  fubfequent 
event  of  the  day. 

He  ferved  under  General  Sullivan  in  the  attack  on  the  Britifli  Garrifon 
at  Rhode-Ifland,  where  his  prudence  and  abilities  were  difplayed  in  fe- 
curing  the  retreating  army. 

In  1780  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fouthern  army,  which 
was  much  reduced  by  a  feries  of  ill  fortune.  By  his  amazing  diligence, 
addrefs  and  fortitude,  he  foon  collcfted  a  refpetlable  force,  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  our  fouthern  brethren. 

Under  his  management.  General  Morgan  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  Colonel  Tarleton,  Ke  attacked  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Guilford,  in 
North-Carolina,  and  although  defeated,  he  checked  the  progrefs,  and 
difabled  the  army  of  the  Britifii  General.  A  fimilar  fate  attended  Lord 
Rav.^don,  who  gained  an  advantage  over  him  at  Camden. 

His  aftion  with  the  Britilh  troops  at  Eutav/  Springs  was  one  of  the  beft 
conduced,  and  moft  fuccefsful  engagements  that  took  place  during  the 
war.  For  this  General  Greene  was  honored  by  Congrefs  with  ajBritifli 
ftandard  and  a  gold  medal.  As  a  reward  for  his  particular  fervices  in  the 
fouthern  department,  the  ftate  of  Georgia  prefented  him  with  a  large  and 
valuable  traft  of  land  on  an  ifland  near  Savannah, 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  ftate;  the  contentions  and 
bad  policy  of  that  ftate,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  and  retire  to  his  eftate 
in  Georgia, 

*  He  removed  his  family  in  Oftober  1785;  but  in  June  the  next  fiim- 
mer,  the  extreme  heat,  arid  the  fatigue  of  a  walk,  brought  on  a  diforder 
that  put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month.  He  lived 
univerfally  loved  and  rcfpeded,  and  his  death  was  univerfally  lamented. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Savannah,  and  the  funeral  procefiion  attended 
%  the  Cincinnati. 

K  4  Immediately 
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Immediately  after  the  interment  of  tliecorpfe,  the  members  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati lield  a  meeting  in  Siivannah,  and  refolved,  *  That  in  token  cf  the 
high  refpect  and  veneration  in  which  the  fociety  hold  the  memory  of  their 
late  iiluilrious  brother,  M.-ijor-Gencral  Greene,  dcceafed,  George  VVafhing- 
ton  Greene,  his  dddl  fon,  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  fociety,  to  take 
his  feat  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.'  This  f^'n  of  the 
General's  lately  embarked  for  Fvimce,  to  n-ceive  his  education  with 
George  Wafiiington,  fon  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  active  and 
iiluilrious  friend  of  America. 

General  Greene  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  five  children,  the  eldeft  of 
whom,  who  has  been  juft  mentioned,  is  about  thirteen  years  old. 

On  Tuffday,  the  i  2th  of  Aiiguft,  the  United  States  in  Congrcfs  affem- 
bled  came  to  the  following  rt-folution  :  '  That  a  monument  be  erec'ted  to 
th.c  memory  of  Nathaniel  Gncne,  Efq.  at  the  feat  of  federal  governrncm, 
with  the  following  infcription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

N  A  T  H  A  N I E  L  G  R  E  E  N  E,  Efq.iire, 

who  dc})arted  this  Life, 

on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  MDCCLXXXVI; 

late  M  A  J  O  R  -  G  E  N  E  P.  A  L 

in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 

and 

Commander  of  their  Army 

in  the 

Southern  Department  : 

The  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflemblcd, 

in  Elonour  of  his 

Patriotifm,  V^alour,  and  Ability, 

ha\'e  erefted  this  monument. 


Note  (D)  for  Pdge  1 1 2. 

•*  1  HE  cnthul'.aftic  xeal  and  great  fervices  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Favette, 
Jl  merit  a  particular  detail.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  cfpoufed  the 
caufe  of  America,  with  all  the  ardor  which  the  moft  generous  philanthro- 
py could  infpire.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war,  he  determined  to 
embark  from  his  native  country,  for  the  Uniied  States.  Before  he  could 
com.plete  his  intention,  intelligence  arrived  in  Europe,  that  the  American 
infurgents,  reduced  to  two  thoufand'  men,  were  flying  through  Jerfey 
before  a  Britifh  force  of  thirty  thoufand  regulars.  This  nev/s  fo  etfeftu- 
ally  extinguiflied  the  little  credit  which  America  had  in  Europe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1777,  that  the  commiffioners  of  Congrefs  at  Paris, 
though  they  had  previoufiy  encouraged  this  project,  could  not  procure  a 
Teflel  to  forward  his  intentions.  Under  thefe  circumiflances  they  though  t 
it  but  honeft  to  diffuade  him  from  the  prefent  profecution  of  his  perilous 
enterj^rife.  It  was  in  vain  they  afted  fo  candid  a  part.  The  flame  which 
America  had  kindled  in  his  breafl,  could  not  be  cxtinguiflied  by  her 

misfortunes, 
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misfortunes.     '  Hitherto,'  faid  he,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  patriotilin,  '  I 

•  have  only  cherifhed  your   caufe — now   I   am   going   to  lerve  it.     The 

♦  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  will  be  the  eftccl  ot 
'   my  departure;  and  fmce  you  cannoi:  get  a  vtflel,  I  fliall  purchafe  and 

*  ill  out  one  to  carrv  your  difpatches  toCongrefs  and  myfelf  to  America.* 
He  accordingly  embarked  and  arrived  at  Chariefton  early  in  the  year  1777- 
Coiigrefs  foon  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  major-general.  Ke  accepted 
the  appointment,  but  not  without  exa;fting  twe  conti«itions,  wl^iich  dif- 
played  the  elevation  of  his  fpirit :  the  one,  that  he  fliould  ferve  on  hi* 
own  expence  ;  the  other,  that  he  fhould  begin  his  fervices  as  a  volunteer. 

He  was  foon  appointed  to  com.mand  an  expedition  to  Canada.  The 
plan  was  to  crofs  the  lakes  on  the  ice  ;  the  object,  to  feize  Montreal  and 
St.  John's.  He  was  now  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  muft  have  keenly  cx~  ' 
perienced  the  allurements  of  independent  command  ;  but  his  cool  judg- 
ment, and  honeft  heart,  rellrained  him  froin  indulging  a  pafiion  for  mili- 
tary fame,  under  circumiiances  that  might  have  injured  the  caufe  which 
he  had  fo  zealouHy  efpoufed.  He  found  that,  in  cafe  of  his  proceeding, 
the  army  under  his  command  would  be  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  fate 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Burgoyne.  With  a  boldnefs  of  judg- 
ment, that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  moft  experienced  general,  and 
without  advancing  beyond  Albany,  he  relinquiflied  the  expedition.  Socn 
after,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congrcfs  for  his  prudence. 

In  the  four  campaigns  which  fucceeded  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  in  America,  Fie  gave  repeated  proofs  of  his  military  talents,  in 
the  middle  and  eallern  Itates  ;  but  the  events  that  took  place  under  his 
command  in  V^irginia,  deferve  particular  notice. 

Early  in  the  year  1781 ,  while  the  war  raged  (o  the  fouthward  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  marquis  de  la  t'ayette  was  detached  on  an  expedition  againft 
Portfmourh ;  but  here  his  aftive  zeal  received  a  check,  no  lefs  fatal  to  his 
hopes  than  when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
The  engagement  near  the  capes  of  tlie  Chefapeek,  between  the  French 
-chef  d'efcadre  d'hitouches,  and  the  Britill:  admiral  ArbutnTiot,  which 
took  place  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1781,  deieated  the  enterprife.  Upon 
this  event,  he  marched  back  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  where  he  rv'cei\ed  an 
order  from  General  Wafhington  ro  reuirn  to  Virginia,  to  oppofe  General 
Philips,  who  had  joined  General  Arnold  at  Portfmouth.  Although  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  in  want  of  almoif  every  thing,  he  never- 
thelefs  proceeded  with  them  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  learned  that  General 
Philips  was  urging  preparations  to  embarlc  at  Portfmouth,  with  upwanls 
of  three  thouland  men.  With  the  Marquis  de-  la  Fayette  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  diftrefs  and  embarralTment.  In  his  whole  command,  there 
was  not  one  pair  of  (hoes ;  but  the  love  and  confidence  he  had  univerfally 
excited,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  loan  of  money,  which  procured  him  foms 
necefliiries  for  his  troops,  and  gave  renewed  vigor  to  his  march.  He 
fuppofed  Richmond  to  be  the  objed  of  General  Philips,  and  therefore 
marched  thither  with  fo  great  expedition,  tliat  he  arrived  at  that  place 
the  evening  before  General  Philips.  He  was  joined  the  tirit  night  after 
his  arrival  by  Major-General  Baron  Steuben,  with  a  corps  of  militia.  In 
this  manner  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  iilied  with  almoif 
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all  the  militar}-  ftores  of  the  ftate,  faved  from  tlie  moft  imminent  danger. 
The  Bntifii  appeared  the  next  morning  at  Manchefter,  jult  oppoiite  to 
Richmond.  'I  he  two  armies  furveyed  each  orher  for  feme  time,  and  then 
General  Philips,  apprehending  it  to  be  too  hazardous  to  attack  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fa)xtte  in  his  Ixrjng  pofition,  very  prudently  retired. 

Such  was  the  great  fiiperionty  of  numbers,  by  the  combination  of  the 
forces  under  General  Arnold,  General  Philips,  and  Lord  Cornwallis — fo 
fatal  to  all  the  fouthern  flates  would  have  been  the  conqueft  of  Virginia— 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  before  him  a  labour  of  the  laft  confe- 
quencc,  and  was  preifcd  on  all  fides  by  innumerable  difiicultiei. 

In  the  firll  moments  of  the  rifing  tempell,  and  until  he  could  provide 
againft  its  utmoft  rage,  he  began  to  retire  with  his  little  army,  which 
confifted  of  about  a  thoufand  regulars,  two  thoufaud  militia,  and  fixty 
dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis,  exulting  in  the  profpecl:  of  fuccefs,  which 
he  tuought  to  be  heightened  by  the  youth  of  his  opponent,  incauticufiy 
wrote  to  Great-Britain,  '  that  the  boy  could  not  efcape  him.'  The  en- 
gagement, however,  which  was  to  confirm  his  promife,  was  fedulouflv 
a\0!ded.  Finding  it  impoiTible  to  force  an  action,  he  next  end(;avoured 
to  cut  off  the  ccmniunici.tion  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  with  General 
Wayne,  v/ho,  with  eight  hundred  Pennfylvanians,  was  advancing  from 
the  northward.  Ihe  junction,  however,  was  efFeded  at  Rackoon  Ford, 
%vithout  lofs.  The  next  oi>je(!:l:  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  to  get  pofieffion 
of  the  American  flores,  v/hich,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  had  been  re- 
moved from  Richmond  to  Albemarle  old  court-houfe,  above  the  Point  of 
Fork.  While  the  troops  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and 
General  Waj-ne  were  forming  a  jundion.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  gotten  be- 
tween them  and  their  public  itores.  'J  he  poflefllon  of  thefe  was  a  principal 
objed  with  both  armies.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  by  forced  marches, 
got  within  a  few  miles  cf  the  Britifli  army,  when  they  were  yet  dillant 
two  days  march  from  Albemarle  old  court-houfe.  Once  more  the  Bririfti^ 
general  conlidered  himfeif  fure  of  his  adverfary.  To  fave  the  ftores  he 
knew  was  his  defign,  but  to  accomplifn  that  objed,  his  lordfhip  faw  ntf 
pradical  way  but  bv  a  road,  in  paiimg  wliich,  the  American  army  might 
be  attacked  to  great  advantage.  It  vv-as  a  critical  mcmtnt,  but  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  had  the  good  fortune  to  extricate  himfeif.  He  opened 
in  the  night,  by  part  of  his  army,  a  nearer  road  to  Albemarle,  which, 
ha\ing  been  many  years  difufed,  was  much  embarraffed,  and,  to  the 
aftonithmcnt  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  pofted  himfeif  in  a  ftrong  pofition  the 
next  day  between  the  Britifh  army  and  the  American  ftores. 

His  lordfnip,  finding  a!]  his  fchemes  fruilrated,  fell  back  to  Richmond, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The  main  Ame- 
rican army  in  Virginia  was  now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Major- 
General  Baron  Steuben,  and  by  volunteer  corps  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land gentlemen.  And  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  the  addrefs  to  im- 
prefs  Lord  Cornwallis  with  an  idea,  that  his  force  was  much  greater  than 
he  adually  commanded.     His  lordlhip,  therefore,  retreated  to  Williamf- 

After  a  ferics  of  manoeuvres,  which  it  is  notnecefiary  to  relate,  and  in- 
which  the  Britifh  general  difplayed  the  boldnefs  of  entcrprize,  and  th^ 
young  marquis  the  found  judgment  of  age,  blended  with  the  ardour  of 
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youth,  the  former  fixed  himfelf  and  his  army  at  York-town,  The  latter, 
under  various  pretences,  fent  the  Pennfylvania  troops  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  James  River  ;  collected  a  force  in  Gloucefter  county,  and  made  fundry 
arrangements  fubfervient  to  the  grand  defign  of  the  v^'hole  campaign, 
which  was  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  Britilh  army  under 
his  command. 

Sometime  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 
went  to  France,  where  he  fuccefsfuUy  ufed  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
commercial  and  political  interert  of  thefe  ftates. 

Pennfylvania,  in  order  to  thow  her  efteem  for  this  gallant  nobleman, 
has  lately  erefted  part  of  her  wcftern  territory  into  a  feparate  county,  and 
named  it  Fayette, 
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NEW      ENGLAND. 

TH E  ftates  eaft  of  New- York,  were  formerly  called  the  Nezu-Eng" 
land  Colonies  :  Tliey  are  ftill  known  by  the  general  name  of  New- 
Fngland.  Several  things  are  common  to  them  all.  Their  religion,  man- 
ners, cuiloms,  and  charader  ;  their  climate,  foil,  productions,  natural 
hillory,  &:c.  are  in  many  refpefts  fimiiar.  IVIany  of  the  hiftorical  events 
wlrich  took  place  in  their  fcttlcnient,  and  in  their  progrefs  until  the  year 
169:,  are  intimately  connc^cl.  Thxife  coniiderations  have  led  to  the 
following  general  defcription  of  New- England. 

As  the  territory  of  Vermont  was  included  in  fome  of  the  original  pa- 
tents granted  by  the  Pl3'mout]i  Company,  and  was  fettled  wholly  from 
New- England,  it  is  conlidered  as  a  part  of  it,  and  included  in  the  follow- 
jng  account. 

SITUATION      and      EXTENT. 

miles. 
Length    350  \  n^,,,.„_    [  41°  and  46°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  140  J    ^*^-^'^™    [_  j^  30'  and  8°  Eaft  Longitude. 

■Boundaries.']  New-England  is  bounded,  north  by  Canada;  eaft  by 
Nova-Scotia  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long 
jlland  Sound,  and  weft  by  New- York.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  qiiarter 
of  a  circle.  Its  weft  line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river, 
which  empties  into  Long  Ifland  Sound,  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Con- 
neiticut,  latitude  41°,  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north,  until  it  ftrikcs  the  4.5th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  then  curves  to  the  eaftward  almoft  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

Ci-cil  di'vifioiis.']  New-England  is  divided  into  fiie  ftates,  viz.  Nev.'- 
Hampftiire,  Maliachuferts,  Rhode-Illand,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont, 
Thcie  ftates  are  fubdivided  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  town- 

Ihips. 

Face  of  the  country ,  mountains,  Cff^-.]  New-England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and 
in  fome  parts  a  mountainous  country,  formed  by  nature  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  hardy  race  of  free.  Independent  repablicaiis. — The  mountains  are 
comparatively  fmall,  running  nearly  north  and  foutli  in  ridges  parallel  to 
each  other.  Between  thefe  ridges,  flow  the  great  rivers  in  majeftic  mean- 
ders, receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  larger  ttreams  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  moantains  on  each  ftde.  To  a  fpeftator  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a  ftate  oi 
nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  They  feem  an  ocean  of  woods, 
fwelled  and  depreffed  in  its  furface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf.  A 
richer,  though  lefs  romantic  view,  is  prefented,  when  the  vallies,  by  induf- 
trious  hulbandmen,  have  been  cleared  of  th«ir  natural  growth  ;  and  the  fruit 
•f  their  labour  appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extenfive  meadows,  covered 
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^-ith  large  herds  of  fheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  flax,  corn,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

Thefe  vallies,  which  have  received  the  expreffive  name  q[  interz^al  luiidi, 
are  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  ;  and  b)'  the  annual 
inundations  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  them,  there  is  frequently  an 
accumulation  of  rich,  fat  foil,  left  upon  their  furface  whea  the  ^vaters 
retire. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains  pafiing  nearly  froin 
north-eart  to  fouth-weil,  through  New-England.  Thefe  confill  of  a  mul- 
titude of  parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from  the  courfe 
of  the  general  range ;  which  fpurs  are  again  broken  into  irregular,  hilly 
land.  The  main  ridges  terminate  fometimes  in  high  blulf  heads,  near 
the  fea-coaft,  and  fometimes  by  a  gradual  defcent  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  main  ranges  runs  between  ConneAicut  and 
Hudfon's  rivers.  I'his  range  branches,  and  bounds  the  vales  through 
which  flows  the  Houfiitcnick  river.  The  moft  eartern  ridge  of  this  range 
terminates  in  a  bluff  head  at  Meriden.  A  fecond  ends  in  like  majincr  at 
Willingford,  and  a  third  at  New  Haven. 

In  Lyme,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connecticut  river,  another  winge  of  moun- 
tains commences,  forming  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Connec'tlcut  vale,  "i'his 
range  trends  northerly,  at  the  diitance,  generally,  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  eaft  from  the  river,  and  pafTes  through  Mailachufetts,  where  the 
range  takes  the  name  of  Chicabce  mountain  ;  thence  croffing  into  New- 
Hampihire,  at  the  difl;ance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Maffachufetts 
line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very  high  peak,  called  Monadnick,  which  terminates 
this  ridge  of  the  range,  A  wei1:ern  ridge  continues,  and  in  about  hititude 
43°  20',  runs  up  into  Smnpee  mountains.  About  fifty  miles  further,  in 
the  fame  ridge,  is  Moofcoog  mountain. 

A  third  range  begins  near  Stonington  in  Connecticut.  It  talces  hi 
courfe  north-ealterly,  and  is  fometimes  broken  and  diicontinued  ;  it  then 
rifes  again,  and  ranges  in  the  fame  direction  into  New  liampfliire,  where, 
in  latitude  43°  25',  it  runs  up  into  a  high  peak,  called  Cortvfarn'ajkoog. 

The  fourth  range  has  a  humble  beginning  about  Hopkinton,  in  Mafla- 
chufetts.  The  ealiern  ridge  of  tlus  range  runs  north,  by  Watertown  and 
Concord,  and  erodes  Merrimack  river  at  Pantuckct  Falls.  In  New 
Hamplhire  it  rifes  into  feveral  high  peaks,  of  which  tl;e  White  mountains 
are  the  principal.  From  thefe  White  mountains,  a  range  continues  norch- 
caft,  croihng  the  eaft  boundary  of  New-Hampfaire,  in  latitude  44-'  50', 
and  forms  the  height  of  land  between  Kennebeck  and  Chaudiere  rivers. 

Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  fprings  of  water, 
that  give  rife  to  numberlefs  ftreams  of  various  lizes,  which,  interlocking 
each  other  in  every  dircdion,  and  falling  over  the  rocks  in  romantic  caf- 
cad'^s,  flow  meandering  into  the  rivers  below.  No  country  on  the  globe 
is  better  watered  than  New  England. 

.,On  the  fea-coaft  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  pafts  level  and  fandy.  In 
the  vallies,  between  the  ibrcmcntioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the  land  is 
generally  broken,  and  in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  ca- 
pable of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  which  alfo  1%  the  cafe  with 
ferany  fpots  evea  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers. '^ 
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Ri'vers.'l  The  only  river  which  will  be  defcribed  under  New  England 
is  Connecticut  river.  It  rifes  in  a  Avamp  on  the  height  of  land,  in  latitude 
45°  lo',  longitude  4^*  eaft.  After  a  fleepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
it  tumbles  over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  weft  keeps  clofe  under  the 
hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale  through  which  it  runs. 
The  Amonoofuck,  and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connec- 
ticut riA'er,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  latitudes  44*^  and  45^*. 
Between  the  towns  of  VValpole  on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminfter  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river,  are  the  great  falls.  The  whole  river,  compreflfed  be- 
tween two  rocks  fcarcely  thirty  feet  afunder,  Ihoots  with  amazing  rapidi- 
ty into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Over  thefe  falls,  a  bridge  one  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  in  length,  was  built  in  1784,  under  which  the  higheft  floods 
may  pafs  without  detriment.  This  is  the  firft  bridge  that  was  ever  ereft- 
cd  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Deertield,  in  MalTachufetts,  it  receives 
Deerlield  river  from  the  weft,  and  Millers  river  from  the  eaft,  after  which 
it  turns  wefterly  in  a  unuous  courfe  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a  little  after 
tumbles  over  Deerficld  tails,  which  are  impaflable  by  boats.  At  Windfor, 
in  Connefticut,  it  receiAxs  Farmington  river  from  the  weft  ;  and  at  Hart- 
ford, meets  the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  oaffes  on  in  a  crooked  courfe, 
until  it  falls  into  Long  Ifland  found,  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft  of  fouth.  It  is  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  rods  wide,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  v/hich  confiderably  obftruds  the  navigation. 
Ten  feet  water  at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth  to 
Middleton.  The  diilance  of  the  bar  from  this  place,  as  the  river  runs, 
is  thirty-fix  miles.  Above  Middleton  arc  feveral  (hoals  which  ftretch 
quite  acrofs  the  river.  Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  fhoal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight  inches.  About 
three  miles  below  Middleton,  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  forty  rods 
in  breadth,  by  two  high  moujitains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks 
are  low,  and  fpread  into  fine  extenfive  meadows.  In  the  fpring  floods, 
which  generally  happen  in  May,  thefc  meadows  ire  covered  with  water. 
At  Hartford  the  water  fometimes  rifes  twenty  feet  above  the  common 
furface  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the  above-mentioned 
ftrcight,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual 
bed.  Thefe  floods  add  nothing  to  the  deptli  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  this  bar  lying  too  lar  otF  in  the  found  to  be  afFeded 
by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  almoft  to  its  fource,  are" 
many  pleafant,  neat,  weil-bullt  towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its 
mouth  northward,  are  the  tovrus  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middleton,  Wea- 
thcrsfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield,  in  Connedicut ;  Wdl  Spring- 
field, Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfield,  in  Mafiachufetts;  Guilford, 
Brattleborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter,  Windfor,, 
Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Bruafwick,  and  many  others  in  Vermont. 
Crofting  the  river  into  New- Hampshire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern' 
bank,  you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Bruafwick,  Nor- 
thumbu'rland,   the  Coos  country,  Lyman,  Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in 
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which  is  Dartmouth  collsgc,  Lebanon,  Corniih,  Clermont,  Charlefton, 
or  No.  4,  Chefterfield,  and  miny  others  in  New-Kampfhire,  Siinder- 
l?.r!d,  Hadlev,  Springfield,  Long-meadow,  in  Maflachufetis  ;  and  in  Con- 
nedicut,  Eniield,  Eaft  Windfor,  Eait  Hartford,  Glallenbury,  Eaft  Had- 
dam,  and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  coi-ntry  for  tvvO  hundred  miles  above  is 
brought  thidier  in  boats.  The  boats  v/hich  are  ufed  iu  this  bunnels 
arc  flat-bottomed,  long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
(i-ream.  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  rirer  at  three  difitrent  carrying  places,  all  of  which  make 
fifteen  miles. 

Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fhad  are  caught  in  plenty,  in  their  feafon,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards,  excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend 
the  upper  falls  ;  befides  a  variety  of  fmall  filh,  fuch  as  pike,  carp,  pearch. 
Sec. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  fixty  fail,  from  fixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  the  Weft-India  trade  ;  belides  a  few  fiihermen, 
and  forty  or  fifty  coalling  vefiels. 

Natural  Gr&ivth.']  The  foil,  as  may  be  collefled  from  what  has  been 
faid,  muft  be  very  various.  Each  trad:  of  different  foil  is  diftinguifhed 
hy  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  is  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad, 
from,  the  fpecies  of  trees  v/hich  it  produces  ;  and  one  fpecies  generally  pre- 
dominating in.  each  foil,  has  originated  the  defcriptive  names  of  oak  land — . 
birch,  beach,  and  chefnut  lands — pine  barren — maple,  alh,  and  cedar 
fwamps,  as  each  fpecies  happen  to  predominate.  Intermingled  with 
thefe  predominating  fpecies  are  walnut,  firs,  elm,  hemlock,  magnolia,  or 
moofe  wood,  faffafras,  &cc.  &c.  The  beft  lands  produce  walnut  and 
chefnut ;  the  next,  beach  and  oak  ;  the  lands  of  the  third  quality  produce 
fir  and  pitch  pine ;  the  next,  whortleberry  and  barbc;rry  bufhes ;  and 
the  poorcft  produces  nothing  but  poor  marfhy  imperfeft  Ihrubs,  which  is 
the  loweft  kind  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  ufe  a  hard  word)  oi  fuffrutex 
vegetation. 

Among  the  flowering  trees  and  fhrubs  in  the  forefts^  are  the  red  flower- 
ing maple,  the  faffafras,  the  locuft,  the  tulip  tree,  the  chefnut,  the  wild 
cherry,  prune,  crab,  iloe,  pear,  honey-fuckle,  wild  rofe,  dogwoodji 
elm,  leather  tree,  laurel,  hawthorn,  &c.  which  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
give  the  v*'oods  a  moft  beautiful  appearance,  and  fdl  them  with  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

Among  the  fruits  which  grow  wild,  are  the  fevera!  kinds  of  grapes, 
which  are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  fkinned.  The  vines  on  which  they  grow 
are  very  luxuriant,  often  overfp reading  the  highelt  trees  in  the  forefts. 
Thefe  wild  vines,  without  doubt,  might  be  greatly  meliorated  by  proper 
cultivation^  and  a  wine  be  produced  from  the  grapes  equal,  if  not  fupc- 
riof,  to  the  celebrated  wines  of  France.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  wild 
cherries,  white  and  red  mulberries,  cranberries,  walnuts,  hazlenuts,  chef- 
nuts,  butter  nuts,  beech  nuts,  wiL:  plums  and  pears,  whortleberries,  bil-r 
berries,  goofberjies,  ftrawberiies,  &c. 
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ProduSIims.']  The  foil  in  tlie  interior  countr)'  is  calculated  for  the  cul- 
ture of  indiiin  corn,  rye,  oats,  barky,  flax,  and  hemp,  for  which  the  foil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  projier,  buck-wheat,  beans,  peas,  ^c.  In  many  of 
the  inland  parts  wheat  is  raifed  in  large  quantities ;  but  on  the  fea-coail  it 
has  never  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  being  fubjedl  to  blafts.  Various 
reaftjns  have  been  aiTigned  for  this.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  blafts 
were  occaiioued  by  the  faline  ^•apours  of  the  fea  ;  others  have  attributed 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  barberry  bufhes ;  but  perhaps  the  fandinefs  and 
poverty  of  the  foil  may  be  as  efiicacious  a  caufe  as  either  of  the  others. 

The  fruits  which  the  country  yields  from  culture,  are,  apples  in  the 
greateit  plenty  ;  of  thefe  cyder  is  made  which  conllitutes  the  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants;  alfo,  pears  of  various  forts,  quinces,  peaches, 
from  which  is  made  peach  brandy,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  &c.  1  he 
culinary  plants  are  fuch  as  have  already  been  enumerated. 

New  England  is  a  tine  grazing  country  ;  the  vallies,  between  the  hills, 
are  generally  interfeded  with  brooks  of  v/ater,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined 
with  a  trai-t  of  rich  meadov/  or  interval  land.  The  high  and  rocky  ground 
is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  honey- fuckle,  and  generally  affords  the 
fineil:  of  palVarc.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  New 
England  boaih  of  raifmg  fome  of  the  nneil:  cattle  in  the  world  ;  nor  will 
fnc  be  envied,  when  the  labour  of  raifmg  them  is  taken  into  view.  Two 
months  of  the  hottcfc  feafon  in  the  year,  the  farmers  are  employed  in  pro- 
curing food  for  their  cattle  ;  and  the  cold  winter  is  fpent  in  dealing  it  out 
to  tiiem.  The  pleafure  and  profit  of  doing  this,  is  however  a  fatisfying 
compenjation  to  the  honelt  and  indulkious  farmer. 

r:'puLiiion,  Military  Stivuglh,  Maimers,  Cufiomt,  and  Dinjerjions.']  New 
England  is  the  moil  populous  part  of  the  United  States.  It  contains,  at 
leait,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  fouls.  One-fifth  of  thefe 
are  iencil)le  men.  Ne\v  England  then,  Ihould  any  great  and  fudden  emer- 
gency require  it,  could  furnifii  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-fbur 
thoufand  iix  hundred  men.  The  groat  body  of  thefe  are  land-holders  and 
cultivators  of  the  foil.  The  former  attaches  them  to  their  country  ;  the 
hitter,  by  making  them  ilrong  and  healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it, 
'1  he  boys  are  early  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  make  the  bell  of  foldiers. 
Few  countries  on  earth,  of  equal  extent  and  population,  can  furnifh  a  more 
foiniidable  armv  than  this  part  of  the  union. 

New  England  may,  uitli  propriety,  be  called  a  nurfery  of  men,  whence 
are  annually  tranfplunred,  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  thoufimds 
of  its  iiati\es.  Tlie  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  but  of  yefterday,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  thoufand  !buls,  has  received  more  inhabitants 
iujm  Conne>:ticut,  than  from  any  other  Oate  ;  and  yet  between  the  years 
v~-\  and  17^2,  notwithftanding  her  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermoat, 
Suiqui  hannah,  and  other  places,  and  the  depopulation  occafioned  by  a  fe- 
ve:i  yeari  bloody  war,  it  is  found,  from  adual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  \ cars  before-meucioned,  that  they  ha\e  increafed  from  one  hundred 
and  ninety-l'cven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  their  number  in 
J -74,  to  two  liundred  and  nine  thcHifandone  hundred  and  fifty,  their  num- 
bet  in  1782.  Vail  numk'ri  of  the  New  Englanders,  fmce  the  war,  have 
ein.igra.ted  iuto  t].c  norUicrn  parts  of  New- York,  into  Kentucky  and  the 
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Wpflehi  Territory,  and  into  Georgia ;  and  fome  are  fcattered  into  every 
ftate,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England  are  almoft  iiniverfally  of  Englifh 
defcent ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circamftance,  and  to  the  great  and  gene- 
ral attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  Englifh  language 
has  been  preferved  among  them  fo  free  of  corruption.  It  is  true,  that 
from  lazinefs,  inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  mankind,  many 
of  the  people  in  the  country  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  fome  pe- 
culiar phrafes,  and  to  pronounce  certain  words  in  a  flat,  drawling  manner. 
Hence  foreigners  pretend  they  know  a  New-Englandman  from  his  man- 
ner of  fpeaking.  But  the  fame  maybe  faid  with  regard  to  a  Pennfylva- 
nian,  a  Virginian,  or  a  Carolinian  ;  for  all  have  forae  phrafes  and  modes 
of  pronunciation  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  diftinguifh  them  from  their 
neighbours.  Men  of  eminence  in  the  feveral  learned  profelTiorts,  and  col- 
leges, ought  to  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ftandard  of  pronunciation 
for  their  refpeftive  ftates ;  and  not  that  clafs  of  people  who  have  imbibed 
the  habit  of  ufing  a  number  of  fmgular  and  ridiculous  phrafes,  and  who 
pronounce  badly. 

The  New-Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  well-built.  They 
glory,  and  perhaps  with  jufcice,  in  poffefTmg  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which 
induced  their  anceftors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardfhips  of  fettling  a  wildernefs.  Their  educa- 
tion, lav/s  and  fituation,ferve  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty. 
Their  jealoufy  is  awakened  at  the  lirft  motion  toward  an  invafion  of  their 
rights.  They  are  indeed  often  jealous  to  excefs  :  a  circumltance  which  is 
a  fruitful  fource  of  imaginary  grievances,  and  of  innumerable  groundlefs 
fufpicions,  and  unjuft  complaints  againft  government.  But  thefe  ebulli- 
tions of  jealoufy,  though  cenfurable,  and  produftive  of  fome  political  evilsi 
fhew  that  the  effence  of  true  liberty  exifts  in  New-England;  for  jealoufy 
is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  and  a  charafteriiHc  of  free  republicans.  A  law, 
refpeAing  the  defcent  of  eftates  which  are  generally  held  in  fee  fimple,- 
which  for  fubftance  is  the  fame  in  all  the  New-England  ftates,  is  the  chief 
foundation  and  protection  of  this  liberty.  By  this  law,  the  poffefiions  of 
the  father  are  to  be  equall)^  divided  among  all  the  children,  excepting  the 
eldeft  fon,  who  has  a  double  portion.  In  this  way  is  preferved  that  happy 
mediocrity  among  the  people,  which,  by  inducing  oeconomy  and  induilry, 
removes  from  them  temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them  to  habits  of 
fobriety  and  temperanee.  At  the  fame  time,  their  indulhy  and  frugality 
exempt  them  from  want,  and  from  the  necelfity  of  fubmitting  to  any  en- 
croachment on  their  liberties.  . 

In  New-England  learning  is  more  generally  difFufed  among  all  ranks 
of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe;  arifmg  from  the  excellent 
eilabliihment  of  fchools  in  every  townfhip. 

Another  very  valuable  fource  of -inibrmation  to  the  people  is  the  news- 
papers, of  which  not  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  are  printed  every  week  in 
ISew-England,  and  circulated  in  almoft  every  town  &nd  village  in  the 
country. 

A  perfon  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be 
found.  By  means  of  this  general  ellabiifliment  of  fchool?,  the  extenfive 
circulation  of  news-papers,  and  the  confequent  fpread  of  learning,  every 
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rownfhip  throughout  the  country  is  furnifhed  with  men  capabJc  of  con-' 
dudiiio-  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and  difcretion.  Thefe 
men  are  the  channels  of  political  informarion  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  j 
it"  fuch  a  clal's  may  he  laid  tt)  cxift  in  New-England,  where  ever)'  man 
thinks  himfelf  at  Icail  as  good  as  his  neighbour,  and  believes  that  all  man- 
kind are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal.  The  people  from  their  childhood  form 
habits  of  canvalling  public  alFairs,  and  commence  politicians.  This  na- 
turally lead->  them  to  be  very  inquifitive.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with 
riches,  the  mure  a  man  has,  the  more  he  wifhes  to  obtain  ;  his  defire  has 
no  bound.  This  defire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  Ids  degree,  pre- 
vails throughout  all  clalTcs  of  people  in  New-England  :  and  from  their 
various  modes  of  expreihng  it,  fome  of  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  bor- 
dering on  impertinence,  Itrangers  have  been  induced  to  mention  imperti- 
nent inquifiiivtutjs  as  a  dilHnguiihing  characleriilic  of  New-England 
people.  But  tliis  is  true  only  with  regard  to  that  clafs  of  people  who  have 
confined  themfclvcs  to  domeftic  life,  and  have  not  had  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  the  world  ;  and  fuch  people  are  not  peculiar  to  New- 
England — they  compofe  a  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  every  ftate.  This 
clafs,  it  is  true,  is  large  in  New-England,  where  agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal employment.  But  will  not  a  candid  and  ingenuous  mind  afcribe 
this  inquifiti\'enefs  in  thefe  honell  and  well-meaning  people  to  a  laudable 
rather  than  to  a  cenfurable  difpolition  ? 

A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  people  have  cither  too  little  or  too 
much  learning  to  make  peaceable  fubjeds.  They  know  enough,  how- 
ex  er,  to  think  they  know  a  great  deal,  when  in  fatt  they  know  but  little. 
♦'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Each  man  has  his  independent 
fyftem  of  politics ;  and  each  affumes  a  dictatorial  office.  Hence  origi- 
nates that  rcftlefs,  litigious,  complaining  fpirit,  which  forms  a  dark  (liadc 
in  the  charafter  of  New-Englandmen. 

This  litigious  temper  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  republicanifm — but  it  de- 
notes a  corruption  of  virtue,  which  is  one  of  its  eflential  principles. 
Where  a  people  have  a  great  fhare  of  freedom,  an  equal  (hare  of  virtue 
is  ncceflary  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it.  Freedom,  without  virtue 
or  honour,  is  licentioufnefs. 

Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New-England  a  flood  of  cor- 
ruptions, with  many  improvements,  the  fabbath  was  obferved  with  great 
ftrictnefs;  no  unneteflarv*  travelling,  no  fecular  bufincfs,  no  vifiting,  no 
diverfions  were  permitted  on  that  facred  day.  They  conftdered  it  as  con- 
fecrated  to  divine  worlhip,  and  were  generally  punftual  and  ferious  in  their 
attendance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were  ftric'\  in  guarding  the  fabbath  againft 
every  innovation.  I^he  fuppofed  feverity  with  which  thefe  laws  were 
conipofed  and  executed,  together  with  fome  other  traits  in  their  religious 
character,  have  acquired,  for  the  New-Englanders,  the  name  of  a  fuperfli- 
tious,  bigottcd  people.  But  fuperlHtion  and  bigotry  are  fo  indefinite  in 
their  lignitications,  and  fo  varioully  applied  by  perfons  of  different  prinoi*' 
jjl:  s  and  educations,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  they  ever  de- 
served that  character.  Leaving  every  perfon  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  we  will  only  obferve,  that,  fmce  the  war,  a  catholic, 
Tuiernnt  jpirit,  occalioned  by  a  more  enlarged  intcrcourfe  with  mankind, 
has  greatly  incrcafed,  and  is  becoming  univerfal;  and  if  they  do  not  break 
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the  proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  religion,  of  which  there  is 
much  danger,  they  will  counreraft  that  itrong  propenfity  in  huinan  nature, 
which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  its  oppofite. 

There  is  one  diiHnguifliing  characlerilHc  in  the  religious  charafter  af 
this  people,  which  we  mull  not  omit  to  mention ;  and  that  is,  the  cuftom 
of  annually  celebrating  Falls  and  Thankfgi\  ings.  In  the  fpring,  the  fc- 
veral  governors  ilTue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  dav  to  be  religioully 
obferved  in  falling,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpedive 
ftates,  in  which  the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  for  hu- 
miliation, are  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harveft,  that  gladfome 
sra  in  the  hulbandman's  lite,  the  governors  again  ilTue  their  proclama- 
tions, appointing  a  dav  of  public  thankfgiving,  enumerating  the  pub- 
lic bleflings  received  in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  vear. 

This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  anceftors,  the  firft 
fettlers  in  New-England  ;  and  has  been  handed  down  as  facred,  through 
the  fucceffive generations  of  their  polleritw  A  cuftom  fo  rational,  and  i'o 
happily  calculated  to  cherifti  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  fenfe  of  their 
dependence  on  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the  world  for  all  their  blef- 
fmgs,  it  is  hoped  will  e\er  be  facredly  preferved. 

There  is  a  clafs  of  people  in  New-England  of  the  bafer  fort,  who, 
averfe  to  honeft  induftry,  have  recourfe  to  knavery  for  fubfiflence.  Skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  difhonefty,  with  the  affumed  face  and  franknefs  of  in- 
tegrity, they  go  about,  like  wolves  in  Iheeps'  clothing,  with  a  defign  to 
defraud.  Thefc  people,  enterprizing  from  neceftity,  have  not  confined 
their  knavifli  tricks  to  New-England.  Other  ftates  have  felt  the  effetb  of 
their  villany.  Hence  they  have  charafterifed  the  Nevv-Englanders  as  a 
knavifh,  artful,  and  difhoneft  people.  But  that  conduct  which  diftin- 
guifties  only  a  fniall  clafs  of  people  in  any  nation  or  ftate,  ought  not  to 
be  indifcriminately  afcribed  to  all,  or  be  fuftered  to  ftamp  their  national 
charafter.  In  New-England  there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  honeft  and 
induftrious  citizens  as  in  any  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  New-England  generally  obtain  their  eftates  by  hard,  and 
perfevering  labour:  They  of  confequence  know  their  value,  and  fpend 
with  frugality.  Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate 
fare  better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a  competent  main- 
tenance for  their  poor,  and  the  neceflitous  ftranger  is  proteded,  dnd  re- 
lieved from  their  humane  inftitutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  in 
Jio  part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better  furnilhed  with  the 
neeeffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  or  more  independent  than  the  farmers 
in  New-England.  As  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  hardy,  independ- 
ent freeholders,  their  manners  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  congenial  to  their 
employment,  plain,  fimple,  and  unpolifhed.  Strangers  are  received  and 
entertained  among  them  with  a  great  dAl  of  artlefs  fincerity,  friendh', 
and  unformal  hofpitality.  Their  children,  thofe  imitative  creatures,  to 
vvhofe  education  particular  attention  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thofe  around  them;  and  the  ftranger,  with  pleafure,  notices 
the  honeft  and  decent  refpeft  that  is  paid  him  by  the  children  as  he  palfes 
through  tiie  country. 

As  the  people,  by  reprefentation,  make  their  own  laws  and  appoint  their 
Wn  officers,  they  cannot  be  oppreiTed  ;  and  living  under  governments, 
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'.vhich  have  few  lucrative  places,  tliev  have  few  motives  to  bribery,  cor- 
rupt can\afliuiJ^,  or  intrigue.  Real  abilities  and  a  moral  charadter  unble- 
niKhcd,  are  the  qualifications  requifite  in  the  view  of  moft  people  for 
oiHcers  of  public  trult.  The  expreffion  of  a  wifli  to  be  promoted,  is  the 
direcl;  way  to  be  difappointed. 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England  are  generally  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
have  cultivated  them  with  great  fuccefs.  Their  colleges  have  flouri(hed 
beyond  any  others  in  the  United  States.  The  illuftrious  charafters  they 
have  produced,  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelvcs  in  politics,  law,  divi- 
nity, the  mathematics  and  philofopliy,  natural  and  civil  hiitory,  and  ia 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  New-England  are  handfome.  They  generally 
have  fair,  freih  and  healthful  countenances,  mingled  with  much  female 
foftnefs  and  delicacy.  Thofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  (and  they  are  confiderably  numerous)  are  genteel,  eafy,  and 
agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are  fprightly  and  fenfible  in  converfation. 
They  are  early  taught  to  manage  domeftic  concerns  with  neatnefs  and 
oeconomy.  Ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune  make  it  a  part  of  their 
daily  bufinefs  to  fuperintend  the  alfairs  of  the  family.  Employment  at 
the  needle,  in  cookery,  and  at  the  fpinning-wheel,  with  them  is  honour- 
able. Idlcnefs,  even  in  thofe  of  independent  fortunes,  is  univerfally  dif- 
reputable.  The  women  in  the  country  manufacture  the  greateft  part  of 
the  clothing  of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  ftrong 
and  decent.  Their  butter  and  cheefe  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement  in  New-England  ; 
and  of  this  the  young  people  of  both  fexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming 
is  pradifed  by  none  but  thofe  who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not  find  a  repu- 
table employment.  The  gamefter,  the  horfe -jockey,  and  the  knave,  are 
equally  defpifed,  and  their  company  is  avoided  by  all  who  would  fuilain 
fair  and  irreproachable  charaders.  The  odious  and  inhuman  praftices  of 
duelling,  gouging,  cock-fighting  and  horfe- racing,  are  fcarcely  known 
here. 

The  athletic  and  healthy  diverfions  of  cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  wreft- 
ling,  jumping,  hopping,  foot-races  and  prifon-bafs,  are  univerfally  prac- 
tifed  in  the  country,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  moft  populous  places,  and 
by  people  of  alraoft  all  ranks.  Squirrel- hunting  is  a  noted  diverlion  ia 
country  places,  where  this  kind  of  game  is  plenty.  Some  divert  them- 
felves  with  fox-hunting,  and  others  with  the  more  profitable  fports  of 
fifhing  and  duck-hunting  :  and  in  the  frontier  fettlements,  where  deer  and  , 
fur  game  abound,  the  inhabitants  make  a  lucrative  fport  of  hunting 
them. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  which  is 
Commonly  two  or  thre*?  inonths,  fleighing  is  the  general  diverfion.  A  great 
part  of  the  families  throughout  the  cxintry  arc  furniihed  with  horfcs  and 
ileighs.  The  young  people  colleft  in  parties,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fo- 
ciability,  rcfort  to  a  place  of  rendezvous,  v/hcre  they  regale  themfelves  for 
a  few  hours  with  daacing  and  a  fecial  fupper,  and  then  retire.  Thefe 
diverfion!;,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  many  times  carried  to  excefs.  To 
rbcfe  exccfics,  and  a  fudden  expofure  to  extreme  cpld  after  the  exercife  of 

dancing. 
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dancing,  phyficians  have  afcribed  the  confumptions,  which  are  fo  frequent 
among  the  young  people  in  New-England. 

Tinde.]  New-England  has  no  one  ftaple  commodity.  The  ocean  and 
the  forefts  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of  export.  Cod-fifl-i,  mackarel, 
ihad,  falmon,  and  other  fifh— whale-oil  and  whale-bone— mails,  boards, 
fcantling,  ilavcs,  hoops,  and  fhingles,  have  been,  and  are  Itill  exported  ir^ 
large  quantities.  The  annual  amount  of  cod  and  other  filh,  for  foreign  . 
expcrtation,  including  the  profits  arifing  from  the  whale-fifliery,  is  eiti- 
mated  at  upwards  of  half  a  million. 

Befides  the  articles  enumerated,  they  export  from  the  various  parts  of 
New-England,  ihips  built  for  fale,  horfes,  mules,  live  ftock — pickled  beef 
and  pork,  pot-a(h,  pearl-afh,  flax-feed,  butter  and  cheefe — New-England 
diftilled  rum,  and  other  articles  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places.  The  balance  of  trade,  as  far  as  imperfeft  calculations  will  enable 
us  to  judge,  has  generally  been  againll  New-England ;  not  from  any  un- 
avoidable necefTity,  but  from,  her  extravagant  importations.  From  a 
\icw  of  the  annual  imports  into  New-England,  it  appears  that  the  greateil 
part  of  them  conliils  oi'  the  luxuries,  or  at  bell  the  dilpenfable  conveniencies 
of  life;  the  country  affords  the  neceffaries  in  great  abundance. 

The  paflions,  for  the  gratification  of  which  thefe  articles  of  luxury 
are  confumed,  have  raged  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  and  have  brought  a 
heavy  debt  upon  the  ccnfumers.  NecefTity,  that  irrefifiible  governefs 
c^  mankind,  has  of  late  in  a  happy  degree  checked  the  influence  of  thefe 
palTions,  and  the  people  begin  to  confine  themfelves  more  to  the  ncceffa- 
ries  of  life.  It  is  wiflied  that  the  principles  of  induflry  and  frugality 
may  gain  fuch  flrength  as  to  make  thofe  wants,  which  at  firft  may  be 
pinful,  become  fo  familiar  as  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

HiJlory.'[  New-England  owes  its  firft  fettlement  to  religious  perfecution. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation*  in  England,  which  was 
not  until  the  year  11J34,  the  Proteftants  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
the  followers  of  Luther,  and  the  other  of  Calvin.  Tlie  former  had  chofen 
gradually,  and  almoll  imperceptibly,  to  recede  from  the  church  of  Rome; 
vvJiile  the  latter,  more  zealous,  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  tho- 
rough 

*  The  reformation  tvas  begun  bj  Martin  Luther,  a  vati-jc  o/"Saxony,  horrt 
in  the  year  14S3.  He  n.vas  educated  m  thi'  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  ivas  an 
Augiifiin  friar,  nvhen,  in  KI7,  having  ivritten  ninetyf've  Thefes  againft  the 
Pope's  indulgencies ,  he  exhibited  them  to  public  'vie^oj  on  the  church  door  at  Wir- 
tenburgh,  in  Saxony,  and  thus  began  the  reformation  in  Germany.  In  1528, 
the  reformed  religion  -was  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius,  Qeco- 
lainpadius,  and  others. 

The  year  filloiving,  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire  affemhled  at  Spire, 
and  ijjiied  a  decree  agaiiif  the  reformation.  Againft  this  decree,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  George,  Marquis  c/"Brandenburgh,  Erneft  and  Francis,  DukeoT 
Lunenburg,  //jc  Landgrave  o/"Hefre,  rtW  /i>^  Count  o/Anhalt,  'wIm  ^doerc 
joined  by  Je-ueral  of  the  cities,  publicly  read  their  Protest,  and  in  this  ■^tvay 
acquired  for  themfelves  and  their  fticceffors  doivn  to  thi  prefent  time^  the  name 

of  PiiQTESTANTS, 

L  3  Calvin,^ 
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rough  reformation,  and  at  the  fame  time  pofTefTing  much  firmnefs  and  hi^h. 
notions  of  religious  liberty,  were  for  effecting  a  thorough  change  at  once. 
Their  confequent  endeavours  to  expunge  from  the  church  all  the  inven- 
tions which  had  been  brought  into  it  fmce  the  days  of  the  Apoflles,  and 
to  introduce  the  '  Scripture  purity,'  derived  for  them  the  name  of  Pu- 
Kn  ANS.     From  thefe  the  inhabitants  of  New-Kngland  defcended. 

j^uring  the  fucceifive  reigns  of  Henry  Vlll.  Mary,  blizabeth,  and 
James  the  Kiril,  the  Frotellants,  and  efpecially  the  Puritans,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  bloody  perfecution ;  and  thoufands  of  them  were  either  inhu- 
manly burnt,  or  left  more  ciuclly  to  perifh  in  prifons  and  dungeons. 

In  i6c2.  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England,  finding 
their  miniflers  urged  v.'\i[\/ubjcrip!io/:,  or  filenced,  and  themfelves  greatly 
oppreiled  with  the  commiifary  courts  and  otherwifc,  entered  into  a  folemn 
covenant  with  each  other  '  to  walk  with  God  and  one  another,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  ordinances  of  God  according  to  the  primitive  pattern/ 
whatever  it  miglit  coll  them. 

Among  the  minifters  who  entered  into  this  aflbciation,  was  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  and  the  Father  of  New- 
Enghmd. 

In  1608,  Mr.  Robinfon's  church  removed  to  Amfterdam,  in  Holland; 
and  the  next  year  to  Ley  den,  where  they  lived  in  great  friendfhip  and 
harmony  among  themfelves  and  their  neighbours,  until  they  removed  to 
New- England. 

As  early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  church  meditated  a  removal  to 
America,  Their  moti\es  for  this  were,  to  preferve  the  morals  of  their 
youth — to  prevent  them,  through  want  of  employment,  from  leaving  their 
parents,  and  engaging  in  bufinefs  unfriendly  to  religion — to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  incorporating  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  :  Such  were  the 
true  reafoiis  of  their  removal. 

^I'hefe  reaibns  having  been  propofcd  and  maturely  confidered  by  the 
church,  after  feeking  divine  air.Ction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they 
agreed  to  remove  to  America,  and  fettle  in  a  dilfindt  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Virginia;  they  alfo  agreed  that  their  pallor,  Mr, 
Robinfon,  Ihould  remain  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  church,  whether 
tliey  chofe  to  tarry  at  Levden,  or  to  come  ov  er  to  America. 

In  confcqucnce  of  this  agreement,  they  fent  Mclfrs,  R.  Cufhman  and 
J.  Carver,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company  upon  the  fubjed  of  fettling 

Calvin,  another  cekbrrJcd  reformer,  ivas  born  «/ Noyon,  ;«  France, 
in  th,'  year  I  509.  He  improi:td  upnn  Luther V  plan — expunged  many  of  the 
Romijh  ceremonies  luhich  he  had  indulged- — entertained  different  ideas  concerning 
Jome  of  the  great  doilrines  of  Chrijhanity,  and  fet  the  Frolcflant  at  a  greater 
n-woie  frofn  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  follaivers  i^/' Luther  hai'e  been 
difiingidjbcd  by  the  ^ame  --//"  LuTH  ERA  NS  ;  and  the  follo'wers  ofCiWm  by 
the  name  y  C  A  L  y  I N I  s  T  s . 

Such  irfif  the  rapid grotvth  of  the  Protijlant  interefi,  that  in  1565,  only  46 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  hy  Luther,  there  'were  in  France 
2 1 50  affcm-blies  of  I'roleJlaHts. 

within 
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within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  to  enquire  whether,  in  cafe  of  their 
removal,  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  confcience. 

1  he  agents  were  fuccefsful  in  their  application.  7  he  company  aflured 
them  that  they  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  forward  fo  good 
a  defign,  and  were  willing  to  grant  them  a  patent  with  ample  privileges. 
But  fuch  was  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  the  king,  though  folicited  by 
fome  of  the  firft  men  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  them  liberty  in  religion.  He  did,  however,  at  lalt  agree  to  connive 
at  them,  and  to  permit  them. to  live  unmolelted,  provided  they  behaved 
peaceably  ;  but  to  tolerate  them  by  his  public  authority  under  his  feal, 
was  inadmiffible. 

This  was  indeed  difcouraging  to  the  pious  people  at  Leydcn  ;  yet  with 
an  humble  confidence  in  divine  providence,  they  determined  to  pnrfue 
their  original  defign. 

Accordingly  they  fent  their  agents  to  England,  uhere,  in  September, 
1619,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the  Virginia  company 
a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  *.  This  patent,  with  propofals 
from  Mr.  Wefton,  and  feveral  other  refpedable  merchants  and  friends, 
refpetting  their  migration,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  people  at  l.e\dcn,  for 
their  confideralion.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  a  requeH:  that  they 
would  immediately  commence  their  preparations  for  the  voyage.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  the  people,  agreeably  to  their  pious  cuftom 
previoHS  to  their  engaging  in  any  important  affair,  appointed  a  day  of 
lolemn  prayer,  on  which  occafion,  Mr.  Robinfon,  in  a  fermon  from  i  Sam. 
xjwii.  3,  4,  endeavoured  to  difpel  their  fears,  and  encourage  their  refolii- 
tions.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  them  all  to  go  at  firit,  not  even  for 
all  who  were  willing,  thev  improved  this  religious  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine who  fhould  firil  embark.  After  canvalfing  the  matter,  it  was 
found  convenient  for  the  greater  number  to  remain,  for  the  prefent,  at 
Leyden;  and  of  courfe  Mr.  Robinfon,  according  to  agreement,  was  to 
tarry  with  them.  The  other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewfter  for  their  elder  and 
teacher,  agreed  to  be  the  firft  adventurers.  The  necelfary  preparations 
were  now  to  be  made.  A  fmall  fhip  of  fixtv  tuns  was  purchafed,  and 
litted  out  in  Holland  ;  and  another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
hired  in  London.  The  former  was  called  the  Specd^vtll,  and  the  latter  the 
Ma\-Jio^ver.  All  other  matters  being  prepared,  a  large  conconrfe  of 
friends  from  Leyden  and  Amikrdam,  accompanied  the  adventurers  to 
the  fhip,  which  lay  at  Delf  Haven  ;  and  the  niglu  preceding  their  embark- 
ation was  fpent  in  tearful  prayers,  and  in  the  mofl  tender  and  tfiendly  in- 
tercourfe.  The  next  day  fair  wind  invited  their  departure.  I'he  parting 
fcene  is  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  Their  mutual  good  willies — 
their  affedionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expreifions  of 
chriftian  love  and  friendfhip,  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  the  Grangers 
who  beheld  the  fcene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  muft  part,  they 
all,  with  their  beloved  paftor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  eyes,  and  hands, 
and  hearts  lifted   to  Heaven,    fervently   commended   their   adventuring 

This  patent  ivas  taken  out  in  the  name  ofjohn  WincaJ^.,  luho  proi'identially 
nemer  came  to  America,  and  fo  all  their  trouble  and  expefiSif  in  obtaining  it  tvcre 
hjly  as  thej  nei:er  made  any  nfc  of  it. 

L  4  '         '  brethren 
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brethren  to  tlic  Lord  and  his  bleffing.  Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  ac- 
companied with  many  tears,  they  bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them,  a  laft 
fareucl. 

'I'his  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  1620-  The  fame  day  they  failed  before 
a  foir  wind  for  Southampton,  where  they  found  the  other  fnip  from  Lon- 
don, with  the  reft  of  the  adventurers. 

After  they  h;id  made  the  neceiTary  preparations  for  embarkation,  they 
divided  themfelves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each  fhip,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company  chofe  a  governor,  and  two  or 
three;  aillftants  to  preferve  order  among  the  people,  and  to  diftribute  the 
provifions.  On  the  5th  of  Augult  they  failed,  but  the  fmalleft  fliip  proved 
lb  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit.  On  the  21ft  of 
Augull  they  failed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one  hundred  leagues  from 
land,  when  they  found  their  little  fhip  totally  unfit  for  the  voyage,  and 
returned. 

■  It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  September  that  they  put  to  fea  again,  leav- 
ing their  little  fhip,  and  part  of  their  company  behind.  On  the  9th  of 
Ivlovember,  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  next  day  anchored  in  the  harbour  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of  the 
cape.  This  was  not  the  place  of  their  deftination,  neither  was  it  within 
the  limits  of  their  patent. 

It  v/as  their  intention  to  have  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  rii^r; 
but  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own,  privately 
hired  the  mafcer  of  the  lliip  to  contrive  delays  in  England,  and  then  to 
conduft  them  to  thefe  northern  coafts,  and  there,  under  pretence  of  fhoals 
and  winter,  to  difcourage  them  from  venturing  to  the  place  of  deftination. 
This  is  confidently  alllrted  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Although  the 
harbour  in  which  they  had  anchored  was  good,  the  country  around  was 
fandy  and  barren.  Thefe  were  difcouraging  circumftances ;  but  the 
feafon  being  far  advanced,  they  prudently  determined  to  make  the  beft 
of  their  preftnt  fituation. 

As  they  v.cre  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  confequently 
not  under  the  jiirifdidion  of  the  Virginia  company,  they  concluded  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  eftablifh  a  feparate  government  for  themfelves.  Accordingly, 
before  they  landed,  having  on  their  knees  devoutly  given  thanks  td 
God  for  their  fafe  arrival,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  by 
a  SOLEMN  CONTRACT*,  to  which  thcy  all  fubfcribed,  thereby  making 
it  the  bafis  of  their  government.  They  chofe  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  gentle- 
man of  piety  and  approved  abilities,  to  be  their  governor  for  the  firft 
year.     This  was  on  liie  1 1  th  of  November. 

Their 

* '  The  follonving  is  an  miihetitk  copy  of  this  coiitrad — "  In  the  Name  of  God 
Amen  :  We  •whofe  Names  are  undei-nvritten,  the  Loyal  Subje£ls  of  our  dread  So- 
'vcreign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  0/' Great-Britain,  France, 
a/id  Ireland,   Kiug,   Defender  of  the  Faith,   ^c. 

"  Ha<vi//g  undcrlakcn  for  the  Glory  o/"God,  and  ad-cancemcnt  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Faith,  and  Honour  of  our  King  and  Country,  a  Voyage  to  Plant  the  firft 
Colony  /•//  the  Northern  Parts  ^Virginia  ;  Do  by  theje  Frefents Jolemnly  and 
mutually  in  the  Fr fence  of  God,  and  cue  of  another y  Covenant  and  Combine 

ouifcl'ves 
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Their  next  objed  was  to  fix  on  a  convenient  place  for  fettleraent.  la 
doing  this  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  numerous  difficulties,  and  to 
fufFer  incredible  hardlhips.  Many  of  them  were  fick  in  confequence  of 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage — their  provifions  were  bad — the  feafon  was 
uncommonly  cold — the  Indians,  though  afterwards  friendly,  were  now 
hoftile — and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  coail:.  Thefe  diiEcukies 
they  furmounted  ;  and  on  the  31ft  of  December  they  were  all  fafely  land- 
ed at  a  place,  which,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  Plymouth  in  England, 
the  town  which  they  lalt  left  in  their  native  land,  they  called  Plymouth, 
This  is  the  flrft  Englifh  town  that  was  fettled  in  New-England. 

In  fome  of  their  excurfions  in  fearch  of  a  fuitabie  place  for  fettlement, 
they  found  buried  feveral  bafeets  of  Indian  corn,  to  the  amount  of  tta 
burtiels,  which  fortunately  ferved  them  for  planting  the  next  fpring,  and 
perhaps  was  the  means  of  preferving  them  from  pcrifning  with  hunger. 
They  made  diligent  enquiry  for  the  owners,  whom  they  found,  and  al'ter- 
^vards  paid  the  full  value  of  the  corn. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  Sufanna,  the  wife  of  William  White, 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom  they  called  Peregrine.  He  is  fuppofed 
^0  have  been  the  firft  child  of  European  extraft,  bom  in  New-England. 

The  whole  company  that  landed  confifted  of  but  loi  foals.  Their 
fituation  was  diftrefiing,  and  their  profpecl  truly  difmai  and  difcou raging. 
Their  neareft  neighbours,  except  the  natives,  v.-ere  a  French  fettlement 
at  Port  P.oyal,  and  one  of  the  Engliili  at  Virginia.  The  neareft  of  thefc 
was  500  miles  from  them,  and  utterly  incapable  of  affording  them  relief 
in  a  time  of  famine  and  danger.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  dif- 
trefs  was  before  them.  Perfecuted  for  their  religion  in  their  native  land 
- — ^grieved  for  the  profanation  of  the  holy  fabbath,  and  other  liccntiouf- 
nefs  in  Holland — fatigued  bv  their  long  and  boifterous  voyage — difap- 
pointed,  through  the  treachery  of  their  commander,  of  their  expefted 
country — forced  on  a  dangerous  and  unknown  fhore,  in  the  advance  of 
a  cold  winter — furrounded  with  hoftile  barbarians,  without  any  hope  of 
human  fuccour — denied  the  aid  or  favour  of  the  court  of  England — with- 
out a  patent — without  a  public  promife  of  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  liberties — worn  out  with  toil  and  fuft'erings — without  con- 
venient Ihelter  from  the  rigours  of  the  weather. — Such  were  the  profpedts, 
and  fuch  the  fituation  of  thefe  pious,  folitary  chriftians.  To  add  to  their 
diftrefies,  a  general  and  very  mortal  ficknefs  prevailed  among  them,  which 
fwept  off  forty-fix  of  their  number  before  the  opening  of  the  next  fpring. 

curjelues  together  unto  a  Civil  Body  Politic,  for  otir  better  Ordering  and Prefe}-va- 
iion,  and  Furtherance  of  the  Ends  nforefaid;  and  by  Virtue  hereof  to  enaB,  con- 
Jiitiite ,  and  fra}ne  fuch  juft  and  equal  La-vs,  Ordinances,  AHs,  Confitutions  and 
Offices  from  Time  to  ''lime,  as  Jhall  be  thought  niofl  meet  and  con-venient  for  the 
General  Good  of  the  Colony  ;  unto  tvhich  tve  Promife  all  due  SubmiJ/ion  arid  Obe- 
dience :  In  witnefs  nuhereof  nve  ha've  hereunder  fuhfcribed  our  Narnes  at  Cape 
Cod,  the  1  ith  of  November,  in  the  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  James  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth  atid  i?/"Scot- 
|and /;6^  Fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini,   1620." 

This  ijifrument  'was  fgned  by  41  heads  of  families,  n.vith  the  number  in  their 
ref^eiii-ve  familiei  annexed y  making  in  the  'whole  1 01  fouh-. 
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To  fupport  tlicm  under  thefe  trials,  they  had  need  of  all  the  aids  and  com- 
lorts  which  chrifiianity  affords  ;  and  thefe  were  futlicient.  The  free  and 
unmolcltcd  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  reconciled  them  to  their  humble 
and  loncl\-  fu..>:i:on — they  bore  their  hardfliips  with  unexampled  patience, 
and  perfeVercd  in  their  pilgrim;ige  of  almoft:  unparalleled  trials,  with 
fuch  refignation  and  calmnefs,  as  gave  proof  of  great  piety  and  unconquer- 
able virtue. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  figned  a  patent  incorpo- 
rating the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  niarquiffcs  of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  .Sir  Francis  Gorges,  with  thirty-four 
others,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  ftyling  them,  '  The  council  eftabliflied  at 
Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and 
governing  of  New-England  in  America.'  To  this  council  he  granted  all 
that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  4orh  and  48th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  is  the  great  d-vil  hafis  of  all  the  grants  and 
patents  by  which  New-England  was  afterwards  divided. 

The  Plymouth  council  retained  the  power  veiled  in  them  by  the  crown 
until  the  year  1635,  when  they  refigned  their  charter.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  the  council  had  made  feveral  grants  of  laud  to  adventurers,  who 
propofcd  to  fettle  in  New-England. — They  granted  New-Hampfhire  to 
Capt.  John  Mafon,  in  1621 — the  Province  of  Main,  to  Sir  R.  Gorges,  in 
X  622,  and  MaiTachufetts  Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell  and  five  others,  in  1 627. 

As  earl}'  as  March,  1621,  MafaiToit  *,  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  Sagamores 
of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with  fixty  attendants,  made  a  vifit  to  "the 
Plymouth  fettlers,  and  entered  into  a  formal  and  very  friendly  treaty  with 
them,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on  both  lides — to  punifh  of- 
fenders— to  reftore  ftolen  goods — to  ailift  each  other  in  all  juftifiable  wars 
— to  promote  peace  among  their  neighbours,  &c.  Mafalfoit  and  his  fuc» 
ceiTors,  for  fift}'  years,  inviolably  obLr\ed  this  treaty.  The  Englifh  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  fricndfhip,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  re- 
fpefted  in  New-England. 

The  Narraganfetts,  difliking  the  conduft  of  Mafaflbit,  declared  war 
againft  him,  which  occafioned  much  confulion  and  fighting  among  the 
Indians.  The  Plymouth  colony  interpofed  in  favour  of  Mafaflbit,  their 
good  ally,  and  terniinated  the  difpute,  to  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  Even 
Cano.mcus  himfelf,  the  terrific  Sachem  of  the  Narraganfetts,  fued  for 
peace. 

The  prudent,  friendly,  and  upright  conduft  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to- 
ward their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  fecured  their  fricndfhip  and  alliance. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no  lefs  than  nine  Sachems  declared  alle- 
giance to  king  James;  and  Mafafioit,  with  many  of  his  Sub-Sachems,  who 
lived  around  the  ba}s  of  Patuxcnt  and  Maffachufetts,  fubfcribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  their  m.after.  Thefe  tranfaftions  are 
fo  many  proofs  of  thp  peaceful  and  benevolent  difpofition  of  the  Plymouth 
fettlers  ;  for  had  they  been  otherwife  difpofed  they  never  could  have  intro- 
dpced  and  maintained  a  friendly  ijit^rpourfe  with  the  natives. 

*  The  feat  ofMafnjJoit  --was  atFakanqhit^  on  Naniojket  ri'ver,  ivkkh  empties 
into  Narraganjett  Baj, 

On 
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On  the  loth  of  Sept.  this  year,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander a  patent  of  all  the  traft  of  country  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  Sables  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary ;  thence  to  the  river  St.  Croix,  thence 
north  to  Canada  river — down  the  river  to  Gachepej  thence  fouth-eaft  to 
Cape-Breton  Ifland  and  Cape- Breton  ;  thence  round  to  Cape-Sables;  with 
all  feas  and  ifiands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  weftern  and  eaftern  parts,  and 
within  forty  leagues  fouthward  of  Cape-Breton  and  Cape-Sables ;  to  be 
called  N<yva-Scotia. 

The  firll:  duel  in  New'-England,  was  fought  with  fword  and  dagger  be- 
tween two  fervants.  Neither  of  them  were  killed,  but  both  were  wounded. 
For  this  difgraceful  offence,  thev  were  formallv  tried  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  fentenccd  to  ha\  e  their  *  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  fo  to 
be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink.'  Such,  however,  was  the 
painfulnefs  of  their  fituation,  and  their  piteous  intreaties  to  be  relcafed, 
that,  upon  promife  of  better  behaviour  in  future,  they  were  foon  releafed 
by  the  governor.  Such  was  the  origin,  and  fuch,  I  may  almoit  venture  to 
add,  was  the  termination  of  the  odious  pradice  of  duelling  in  New-Eng- 
land, for  there  ha\'ebeen  very  few  duels  fought  there  fmce.  The  true  me- 
thod of  pre\  enting  crimes  is  to  render  them  difgraceful.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, can  there  be  invented  a  punifhment  better  calculated  to  exterminate 
this  criminal  practice,  than  the  one  already  mentioned  ? 

In  1622,  Mr.  Wefton  fent  over  a  colony,  which  attempted  a  fettlement 
at  Weymouth.  But  they  being  a  fet  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardlefs 
of  juliice,  provoked  the  Indians  by  ftealing  their  corn,  and  other  abufes, 
to  become  their  enemies,  and  occafioned  much  trouble  both  to  themfelvcs 
and  the  Plymouth  fettlers.  At  length  the  Indians  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
to  deftroy  the  fettlement,  and  would  have  effeded  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interpofition  of  their  Plymouth  friends.  Such,  however,  was  the  re- 
duced ftate  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives,  that  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  break  up  the  fettlement ;  which  they  did  in  March 
1623,  and  afterwards  returned  to  England. 

This  year  (1622)  A\c<XS^7ianto  the  friend  of  the  Englifh,  who  merits  to 
have  his  name  perpetuated  in  hiftory.  Squanto  was  one  of  the  twenty  In- 
dians whom  Hunt  pcrfidioully  carried  to  Spiiin*;  whence  became  to 
London,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  country  with  the  Plymouth  colony. 
Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  thofe  who  made  him  a  captive,  he  became  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Englifh,  and  continued  fo  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A  few 
da}'s  before  he  died,  he  defired  the  governor  to  pray  that  he  might  go  to 
the  EnglilTiman's  God  in  heaven.  He  gave  the  few  articles  he  pofleifed 
to  feveral  of  his  Englifh  friends  as  remembrances  of  his  love. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Carver  was  elected  governor  of 
the  colony  immediately  after  their  arrival.  He  died  the  5th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. His  lofs  was  moft  fenfibly  felt,  and  fmcerely  lamented.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  piety,  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  advanctrthe 
intereft  and  happinefs  of  the  colony.  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  foon  af- 
ter chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  office.  This  gentleman,  by  renewed  elections, 
was  continued  in  office  until  he  died  in  i6f-j,  except  in  i6j^,  1636  and 
1 644,  when  Edward  Winflow  was  chofen,  and  1 634,  when  Thomas  Priucc 

^  Sc£  Page  28. 
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was  ele(fied,  who  alfo  fucceeded  Governor  Bradford,  and  was  annually 
deded,  until  his  death  in  1673,  when  Jofias  Winflow  fucceeded  and  con- 
tinued until  he  died  in  1680,  and  M'as  fucceeded  by  Thomas  Hinkley, 
who  held  the  place,  except  in  the  interruption  by  Sir  Edmund  Androfs, 
until  the  jundion  with  the  MaiTachufetts  in  1692. 

In  March  1624  Mr.  Winflow,  agent  for  the  colony,  arrived  in  the  fliip 
Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  fupply  of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and 
three  heifers,  which  were  the  firit  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America. 
From  thcfe,  and  others  that  were  afterwards  brought  over  from  England, 
fprang  the  prefent  multitudes  of  cattle  in  the  northern  ftates.  None  of 
the  domeliic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  firll  European  fettlers. 

This  year  Lyford  and  Oldham,  two  treacherous  intriguing  charafters, 
influenced  the  fadious  part  of  the  adventurers,  to  join  them  in  oppoflng 
the  church  and  government  of  the  colony.  Their  artful  defigns  got  vent, 
and  occafioned  much  diilurbance.  Oldham  was  detefted  and  baniflied. 
Lytbrd,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  villain,  was,  upon  apparent  repent- 
ance, pardoned  and  received. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  ( 1 624.)  the  plantation  at  New-Plymouth,  con- 
fiftcd  of  1 80  p^rfons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling  houfes.  Their 
Itock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  fwine  and  poultry. 
Their  town  was  impaled  about  half  a  mile  in  compafs.  On  a  high  mount 
in  the  town,  they  had  ereded  a  fort  of  wood,  lime  and  flone,  and  a  hand- 
fome  watch-tower.  This  year  they  were  able  to  freight  a  fliip  of  180 
tons.  Such  was  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  place,  or  of  the  feafons,  that, 
notwithftanding  their  frequent  deftitution  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  not 
cne  of  the  firfc  planters  died  for  three  years. 

However  rigid  the  New-Plymouth  colonifls  may  have  been  at  their  firft 
reparation  from  the  church  of  England,  yet  they  never  difcovered  that 
perfccuting  fpirit  which  we  have  feen  in  Mafl"achufetts.  When  Mrs. 
Hutchinfon  and  her  adherents  were  banifhed  from  that  colony,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  for  leave  to  fettle  upon  Aquidnick  or 
Rhode-Ifland,  which  was  then  acknowleged  to  be  within  Plymouth 
patent,  and  it  was  readily  granted,  although  their  tenets  were  no  more 
approved  by  Plymouth  than  by  the  Maifachufetts.  Some  of  the  Quakers 
alfo  fled  to  Plymouth  bounds,  and  probably  faved  their  lives;  for  although 
they  made  laws  fevcre  enough  againft  erroneous  opinions,  yet  in  no  cafe 
capital ;  ar,d  the  Baptifts  were  ftill  more  favourably  received,  the  town  of 
Swanzey  being  principally  fettled  by  Baptift  refugees  from  the  Maflfachu- 
fctts  colony,  and  when  one  of  their  minifters  fettled  in  th^  church  of 
Plymouth,  they  were  content  that  he  fliould  baptize  by  immeriion  or  dip- 
ping any  who  defired  it,  provided  he  took  no  exception  to  the  other  mi- 
niflcr's  fprinkling  fuch  fc  r  whom  immerfion  was  not  judged  neceflfary. 

About  this  time  feveral  ineffedual  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Wey- 
mouth, Dorchefter,  Cape  Ann  and  Nantafeet. 

The  year  1625  is  diltinguiflied  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon. 
He  died  at  Leyden  in  March,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  truly 
a  great  and  good  man,  and  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony  with  his  pco- 

{)le.  He  was  held  in  high  eftimation  by  all  his  acquaintance,  for  hi§ 
earning,  piety,  moderation  and  excellent  accomplifliments.  His  death 
Was  lamented  as  a  public  lofs,  and  felt  by  none  more  than  by  his  beloved 
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and  far  diftant  people  at  Plymouth.  His  fon  Ifaac  came  over  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.  His  defcendants  ftill  live 
in  Barnftable  county  in  Maflachiifetts. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  the  remaining  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  extremely  defirous  of  coming  over  to  their  friends  at  Plymouth, 
and  mecfures  were  taken  for  the  purpofe;  yet  it  was  not  until  feveral 
years  after,  that  they  effefted  their  defign. 

In  Auguil,  1629,  thirty-five  of  the  Leyden  congregation,  with  their 
families,  and  many  more  pious  people  from  England,  arrived  in  a  fhip 
from  London,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  friends  at  Phmouth.  The  next 
fpring,  another  company  of  Leydeners  came  over.  Whether  thefe  were 
the  whole  that  remained,  or  whether  others  came  over  after  them,  is  not 
certain. 

From  this  time  Nevv-England  began  to  fiourifh.  Sir  Henry  Rofwell. 
and  others,  had  received  a  patent  of  Maffachufetts  from  the  Council  of 
New-England.  Settlements  were  fuccefsfuliv  enterprized  at  Salem, 
Charlefton,  Bofton,  Dorchefler  and  other  places,  fo  that  in  forty 
years  from  this  time  (1629)  ^^^  towns  were  fettled,  and  forty  churches 
were  gathered. 

The  Laudian  perfecution  was  conduced  with  unrelenting  feverity  ; 
and  while  it  caufed  the  deftruclion  of  thoufands  in  England,  proved  to 
be  a  principle  of  life  and  vigor  to  the  infant  fettlements  in  America. 
Several  men  of  eminence  in  England,  who  were  the  friends  and  protec- 
tors of  the  Puritans,  entertained  a  defign  of  fettling  in  New-England,  if 
they  fhould  fail  in  the  meafures  they  were  purfiiing  for  the  eftablifhraent 
of  the  liberty,  and  the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  their  own  country* 
They  folicited  and  obtained  grants  in  Nevv-England,  and  were  at  great 
pains  in  fettling  them.  Among  thefe  patentees  were  the  Lords  Brook, 
Say  and  Seal,  the  Pelhams,  the  Hampdens  and  the  Pyms;  names  v/hich. 
afterwards  appeared  with  great  eclat.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Conflable,  Sir  Arthur  Hallerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  v/ere  actual- 
ly upon  the  point  of  embarking  for  New-England,  when  Archbifhop 
Laud,  unwilling  that  fo  many  objeds  of  his  hatred  fhould  be  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  pov/er,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  order  from 
the  court  to  put  a  liop  to  thefe  tranfportations.  However,  he  was  not 
able  to  prevail  fo  far  as  to  hinder  Ne-.v-England  from  receiving  vaft  ad- 
ditions, as  well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  filenced  and  deprived  of  their 
living,  and  for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity  who  adhered  to  their 
opinions. 

New- Plymouth,  until  this  time,  had  remained  without  a  patent.  Several 
attempts  were  made,  agents  were  fent,  and  much  money  was  expended,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  one,  but  all  liitherto  had  proved  abortive.  On  the  1 3th  of 
January,  1630,  the  council  of  New-England  fealed  a  patent  to  William 
Bradford,  Efq;  and  his  heirs,  of  *  all  thrt  part  of  New-England  lying  be- 
tween Cohaffet  rivulet  towards  the  north,  and  Narraganfett  river  towards 
the  fouth,  the  weftern  ocean  towards  the  eaft,  and  between  and  within, 
a  ftrait  line  direftly  extending  up  the  main  land  towards  the  weft  from 
the  mouth  of  Narraganfett  river,  to  the  utmoft  bound  of  a  country  in 
New-England,  called  Pokanokett,  alias  Sawamfett,  weftward,  and  another 
like  a  ftrait  line  extending  dire^y  from  the  mouth  of  Cohaffet  river  to"- 
9  ward 
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vard  the  weft  (o  far  up  into  the  main  land  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  faid 
Pokanoket  extend  :  Alfo,  •  all  that  part  of  New-England  between  the 
Btmoit  limits  of  Capcrlecont  which  adjoinetli  to  the  river  Kcnnebeck,  and 
the  falls  of  Negumke,  with  the  faid  river  itfelf,  and  tlie  fpace  of  fifteen 
niilci.  on  each  lide  between  the  bounds  abovc-faid,'  with  all  the  rights, 
jurifdidions,  privileges.  Sec.  ix.  ufual  and  necelfary. 

This  patent  pafTed  the  king's  hand,  and  would  no  doubt  have  now  been 
finifhed,  had  not  the  agents,  without  the  notice  or  advice  of  the  colony, 
infcrted  a  chuife  to  free  the  colony  from  cuitoms  feven  years  inward,  and 
twentv-one  outward.  But  in  confequence  of  this  claufe  the  patent  was 
never  tinillied,  and  tlicy  remained  without  a  charter,  until  thej  were  in- 
corporated with  Mairaehufetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithftanding  this, 
New-Plymouth  was  a  government  de  faBo,  and  confidered  as  fuch  by  king 
Charles,  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  fent  then)  at  various  times 
previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Maflachufetts. 

It  was  in  the  fpring  of  1630,  that  the  great  conspiracy  was  efj- 
tcred  into  by  the  Indians  in  all  parts,  from  the  Narraganfetts  round  to 
the  eallward,  to  extirpate  the  Englifh.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  was 
the  principal  objed  ot  this  confpiracy.  They  well  knew  that  if  they 
could  efFcd  the  deftrudion  of  Plymouth,  the  infant  fettlement  at  Mafla- 
chufetts would  fall  an  eafy  facritice.  They  laid  their  plan  with  much 
art.  Under  colour  of  having  fome  diverfion  at  Plymouth,  they  intended 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  to  have  elfcded  their  defign. 
But  their  plot  was  difclofed  to  the  people  at  Charlefton,  by  John  Saga- 
more, an  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a  great  friend  to  the  Englilh. 
This  treacherous  defign  of  the  Indians  alarmed  the  Englifh,  and  induced 
them  to  ered  forts  and  maintain  guards,  to  prevent  any  fuch  fatal  fur- 
prize  in  future.  '"J'hefe  preparations,  and  the  firing  of  the  great  gum,  fo 
terrified  the  Indians  that  they  difperfed,  relinquifhed  their  defign,  and  de- 
clared themfelvcs  the  friends  of  the  Englifh. 

Such  was  the  vaft  inoreafe  of  inhabitants  in  New-England  by  natural 
population,  and  particularly  by  emigrations  from  Great-Britain,  that  in 
a  i^w  years,  befides  the  fettlements  in  Plymoutli  and  Maffachufetts, 
very  flourilhing  colonies  were  planted  in  Rhode-Illand,  Connedicut, 
New-Haven  and  New-Hampfliire.  The  dangers  to  which  thefe  colonies 
were  expofed  from  the  furrounding  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  Dutch, 
who,  although  very  friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at  Plymouth,  were  now 
likely  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours,  firil  induced  them  to  think  of  an 
alliance  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Accordingly  in  1643, 
the  four  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maifachufetts,  Connedicut,  and  New- 
Haven,  agreed  upon  articles  of  confederation,  whereby  a  congrefs  was 
formed,  ctmfilting  of  two  commiflioners  from  each  colony,  who  were 
chofcn  annually,  and  when  met  were  confidered  as  the  reprefentatives 
of*  The  united  colonies  of  New-England.'  The  powers  delegated  to  the 
commiffioners  were  much  the  fame  as  thofe  veiled  in  Congrefs  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1778.  The 
colony  of  Rhodc-Jlland  u^'hiU  gladly  have  joined  ii.  tiiis  confederacy, 
but  .VlaHacluifctti.,  for  particular  reafons,  refufeJ  to  admit  their  commif- 
ioners.     This  union  fubfrikd,  with  fome  few  .aiicratiof^s^  until  the  year 

1686, 
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r686,  when  all  the  charters,  except  that  of  Connecticut,  were  in  efFetfl 
vacated,  by  a  coramiffion  from  James  the  lid. 

I  (hall  clofc  this  general  hiltory  of  New-England  with  a  few  remarks 
refpec^ing  the  Indians. 

We  cannot  even  hazard  a  conjedure  refpefting  the  Indian  population 
of  New-England,  at  the  time  of  its  fettlement  by  the  Englifli.  Captaia 
Smith,  in  a  voyage  to  this  coail  in  1614,  fuppofed,  that  oh  the  Maffachu- 
fetts  liland,  there  were  about  3000  Indians.  All  accounts  agree,  tl^at 
the  fea-coaft  and  neighbouring  iflands  were  thickly  inhabited. 

Three  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  a  very  mortal 
ficknefs,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  plague,  raged  with  great  violence 
amonff  the  Indians  in  the  eallern  parts  of  New-England.  Whole  towns 
were  depopulated.  The  living  were  not  able  to  biir\  the  dead  ;  and  their 
bones  were  found  lying  above  ground,  man\'  )  ears  after.  l"he  Maflii- 
chufetts  Indians  are  faid  to  have  been  reduced  from  30,000  to  300  fight- 
ing men.  In  1 633,  the  fmall-pox  fwept  off  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
in  MafTachufetts. 

In  1763,  on  the  Ifland  of  Nantucket,  in  the  fpace  of  four  months,  the 
Indians  were  reduced,  by  a  mortal  ficknefs,  from  320  to  85  fouls.  The 
hand  of  Providence  is  noticeable  in  thefe  furpriling  inllances  of  mortality, 
among  the  Indians,  to  make  room  for  the  Englilh.  Comparatively  few 
have  perilhed  by  wars.  They  wafte  and  moulder  away — they,  in  a  man- 
ner unaccountable,  difappear. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  ftate  of  Connedicut  in  1774,  was  1363, 
Their  number  was  again  taken  in  1782,  but  was  not  kept  feparate  from 
that  of  the  Negroes.  Their  number  is  doubtlefs  much  leffened.  The 
principal  part  of  their  prefent  population  in  this  ftate  is  at  Mohegan,  ia 
New-London  county. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  Rhode-Ifland  in  1783,  was  only  ^25". 
More  than  half  of  thefe  live  in  Charlefton,  in  the  county  of  Wafhington. 
Jn  1774,  the  number  of  Indians  in  Rhode-Ifland  was  1482  j  fo  that  ir> 
nine  years  the  decreafe  was  957.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  th« 
cxad  ftate  of  the  Indian  population  in  MaiTachufetts  and  New- Hamp- 
shire. In  1784,  there  was  a  tribe  of  about  forty  Indians  at  Norridge- 
walk,  in  the  Province  of  Main,  with  fome  few  other  fcattering  remains 
of  tribes  in  other  parts ;  and  a  number  of  towns  thinly  inhabited  round 
Cape  Cod. 

When  the  Englifh  firft  arrived  in  America,  the  Indians  had  no  times 
nor  places  fet  apart  for  religious  worfhip.  The  firft  fettlers  in  New- 
England,  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  among  them  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  and  to  inftruct  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  A  few  years 
intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  induced  them  to  eftablifh  feverai  good  and 
natural  regulations.  They  ordained,  that  if  a  man  l)e  idle  a  week,  or  at 
moft  a  fortnight,  he  fhall  pay  five  fhillings.  Every  young  man,  not  a 
fervant,  Ihall  be  obliged  to  fet  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant  for  himfelf.  If 
an  unmarried  man  fhall  lie  with  an  unmarried  woman,  he  fhall  pay  twenty 
ftiiilings.  If  any  woman  ftiall  not  have  he?  hair  tied  up  fhe  fhall  pay  five 
fnillings,  (S,;c,  '      " 

The 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Roxbury,  near  Bofton,  who  has  been  flylcd 
the  great  hidian  Apjile,  with  much  labour,  learned  the  Natic  dialeft  of 
the  Indian  languages.  He  publifhed  an  Indian  grammar,  and  preached 
in  Indian  to  federal  tribes,  and  in  1664,  tranllated  the  Bible,  and  feveral 
religious  books  into  the  Indian  language.  He  relates  feveral  pertinent 
queries  of  the  Indians  refpeCting  the  Chrillian  religion.  Among  others  ; 
vhether  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  or  interpreter,  could  underftand 
prayers  in  the  Indian  language  ?  If  the  -father  be  bad  and  the  child  good, 
tvhy  ftiouid  God,  in  the  fecond  commandnient,  be  offended  with  the  child? 
How  the  Indians  came  to  differ  fo  much  from  the  Englifb  in  the  Know- 
ledge of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  lince  they  all  fprang  from  one  father? 
]V]r.  Elliott  ',vas  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  travelled  through  all 
parts  of  Ivlp.ffachufctts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  The 
colony  had  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  in  an  art  of  the  general  afTem- 
biy,  relating  to  the  Indians,  they  exprefs  themfelves  thus,  '  By  the  advice 
of  faid  mp.;^  Ill  rates,  and  of  Mr.  Elliott/  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  alfo  learned 
the  Indian  language,  was  verj'  active  in  propagaiing  the  knowledge  of 
chrillianity  among  the  Indians  at  Nantucket,  Martha's-Vineyard,  and 
Elizabeth-Ifland. 

Mr.  Brainard  was  a  truly  pious  and  fuccefsful  mifTicnary  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers.  In  1744,  he  rode 
about  4000  miles  among  the  Indians ;  fometimes  five  or  fix  weeks  to- 
gether without  feeing  a  white  perfon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Stock-' 
bridge,  has  been  laborioully  engaged,  and  greatly  ferviceable  in  civilizing 
and  cliriftianizing  the  Oneida  and  other  Indians. 

Concerning  tl.e  religion  of  the  untaught  natives  of  America,  Mr* 
Brainard,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  informs  us,  that  after  the 
coming  of  the  white  people,  the  Indians  in  New-Jerfey,  who  once  held 
a  plurality  of  Deities,  fuppofed  there  were  only  three,  becaufe  they  faw 
people  of  three  kinds  of  complexions,  viz. — Englifli,  Negroes,  and  them- 
felvef. 

It  is  a  notion  pretty  generally  prevailing  among  them,  that  it  was  not 
the  lame  God  made  them  who  made  us  ;  but  that  they  were  created  after 
the  white  people  :  and  it  is  probable  they  fuppofed  their  God  gained  fome 
fpecial  Ikill,  by  feeing  the  white  people  made,  and  fo  made  them  better : 
for  it  is  certain  they  look  upon  themfelves,  and  their  methods  of  living, 
which  they  fay  their  God  exprefly  prefcribed  for  thera,  valtly  preferable 
to  the  white  people,  and  their  m.ethods. 

With  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of  exigence,  many  of  them  imagine  that 
is\£.ci:iihurig,i.e.  the  (hadow,  or  what  furvives  the  body,  will,  at  death, ! 
go  fouih-Aard,  and  in  an  unknown,  but  curious  place — will  enjoy  fome 
kind  of  happincfs,  fuch  as  huntings  fealling,  dancing,  and  the  like.  And 
what  they  fuppofe  will  contribute  much  to  their  happinefs  in  the  next 
ftatc  is,  that  they  fhall  never  be  weary  of  thofe  entertainments. 

Thofe  who  ha\-e  any  notion  about  regards  and  punilbments  in  a  future 
ftate,  feem  10  imagine  that  moil  will  be  happy,  and  that  thofe  who  are 
not  fu,  will  be  punilhcd  only  with  privation,  being  only  excluded  from 
the  w  alls  of  the  good  world  where  happy  fpirits  refide. 

Thefe  rewards  and  punifhments,  they  fuppnfe  to  depend  entirely  upon 
their  beI,H\  iour  towards  mankind  ;  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing 
which  relates  to  the  worn:iip  of  tiie  Supreme  Being. 

The 
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't'he  natives  of  New-England,  according  to  Mr.  Neal,  believed  nof 
Only  a  plurality  of  gods,  who  made  and  governed  the  feveral  nations  of 
the  world,  but  they  made  deities  of  e\x-ry  thing  they  imagined  to  be  great, 
powerful,  beneficial,  or  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  yet,  they  conceived  one  Al- 
mighty Being,  v/ho  dwells  in  the  fouth-weft  region  of  the  heavens,  to  be 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft :  this  Almighty  Being  they  call  Kichtan,  who  at 
firft,  according  to  their  tradition,  made  a  man  and  woman  out  of  a  ftdne, 
but  upon  fome  diflike  deftroyed  them  again,  and  then  made  another  couple 
oat  of  a  tree,  from  whom  defcended  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but 
how  they  came  to  be  fcattered  and  difperfed  into  countries  fo  remote  from 
one  another  they  cannot  tell.  They  believed  their  Supreme  God  to  be  a 
good  Being,  and  paid  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  to  him  for  plenty,  vidory, 
and  other  benefits. 

But  there  is  another  power  which  they  called  Hobbamocko,  in  Englifh 
the  Devil,  of  whom  they  flood  in  greater  awe,  and  worfhipped  merely 
from  a  principle  of  fear. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  univerfally  believed  among  them; 
when  good  men  die,  they  faid,  their  fouls  went  to  Kichtan,  u  here  they  meet 
their  friends,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  pleafures ;  when  wicked  men  die, 
they  went  to  Kichtan  alfo,  but  were  commanded  to  walk  away ;  and  fo 
wander  about  in  reltlefs  difcontent  and  darknefs  for  ever. 
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Situation    and    Extent, 

Miles. 
Length  1 80  7   p  J  2*  40'  and  4°  20'  Eaft  LongitudCc 

Breadth  60  f  ^"^'^^^^  {  ^2°  50'  and  45'=  North  Latitude. 


"Boundaries. ~\  OOUNDED  northwardly  by  the  Britifh  province  of  Que- 
13  bee;  north-eaft  by  the  old  Province  of  Main;  fouth- 
eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  fouth  by  the  ftate  of  Mailachufetts ;  weft  and 
north-weft  by  th«  weftern  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  which  forms  the  line 
of  divifion  between  New-Hampfhire  and  Vermont.  The  Ihape  of  New- 
Hampfhire  refembles  an  open  fan,  Connedicut  river  being  the  curve, 
the  fouthern  line  the  Ihorteft,  and  the  eaftern  line  the  longeft  fide. 

Ci-vil  Di'vijjot!!.']    New-Hampfhire  is  divided  into  counties*  and  town- 
fhips;  of  the  former  are  the  five  following,  viz. 

*  Thefrji  a^far  dividing  Ne<w-Hampjhire  into  countia  was  ^ajftd  as  late 
as  i']6g, 

M  Counties, 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Rockingham,  Portsmouth  and  Exeter. 

Stafford,  Dover  and  Durham, 

Hillfborough,  Amherft, 

Chclhire,  Keen  and  Charlcfton, 

Gral'ton,  Haveril  and  Plymouth. 

In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  townfhips  in  this  ftate.  Since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  greatly  increafed  ;  and  as  a  conliderable  part  of 
the  ilatc  is  unlocated,  the  number  will  continue  to  increafe.  Thofe  town^ 
fhips  which  were  laid  out  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftate  are  large,  and  differ 
in  their  fize ;  but  thofc  of  later  date  are  uniformly  fix  miles  fquare. 

Chief  Tonvus.]  Portfmouth  is  much  the  largeft  town  in  this  ftate.  It 
(lands  on  the  fouth-eall  fide  of  Pifcataqua  river,  about  two  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  contains  about  600  houfes,  and  44.00  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  handfomely  built,  and  pleafantly  fituated.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
court-houfe,  two  churches  for  Congregationalifts,  one  for  Epifccpalians, 
and  one  other  houfe  for  public  worfliip. 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  on  the  continent,  having  a  fufficient 
depth  of  water  for  vefiels  of  any  burthen.  It  is  defended  againft  ftorms 
by  the  adjacent  land  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  ibips  may  fecurely  ride 
there  in  any  feafon  of  the  year.  Befides,  the  harbour  is  fo  well  fortified 
by  nature,  that  very  little  art  will  be  necefl"ary  to  render  it  impregnable. 
Its  vicinity  to  the  fea  renders  it  very  convenient  for  naval  trade.  A  light- 
.  houfe,  with  a  fmgle  light,  ftands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Exeter  is  a  pretty  town,  fifteen  miles  fouth-wefterly  from  Portfmouth, 
on  the  fouth  fide  ot  Exeter  river.  It  has  a  harbour  of  eight  and  an  half 
feet  v.ater,  and  was  formerly  famous  for  fliip-building. 

Dover  Neck,  vvhich  makes  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dover,  is  fituated 
between  tv/o  branches  of  Pifcataqua  river,  and  is  a  fine,  dry  and  healthy 
fituation ;  fo  high  as  to  command  the  neighbouring  fhores,  and  afford  a 
verv  extcnfive  and  delightful  profpeft. 

There  are  many  confidcrable  and  flourifliing  towns  on  Connefticut 
river,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  this  ftate. 

Ri^jers,  bays,  and  lakes. '\  The  Pifcataqua  river  has  four  branches,  Ber^ 
wick,  Cochechy,  Exeter,  and  Durham,  which  are  all  navigable  for  fmall 
vefFels  and  boats,  feme  fifteen,  others  twenty  miles  from  the  fea.  Thefe 
rivers  unite  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  forni  ■ 
one  broad,  deep,  rapid  frream,  navigable  for  fhips  of  the  largefl;  burthen. 

This  river  forms  the  on,ly  port  of  New-Hampfliire.  Its  principal  branch, 
callt^d  N}-wichwannok,  fprings  from  the  fouthernmoft  of  LovePs  ponds, 
and  tumbling  over  fcvcral  falls,  in  its  foutherly  courfe,  meets  the  other 
ftreams,  vvhich  uniting  form  Pifcataqua  river.  A  line  drawn  frorn  the 
northern  head  of  this  river,  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  divides  New-Hampibire  from  the  province  of  Main. 

The  Mcrrimak  bears  that  name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of 
Pemigevvaflet  and  Winipifiokee  rivers,  t'he  latter  has  its  fource  in  the  lake 
of  the  fame  name  ;   one  branch  of  the  former  rifes  in  Squara  Pond,  lati- 
tude 43"^  50',    Their  juniUon  is  in  about  latitude  43°  30'. 
In 
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In  its  courfe>  it  receives  numberlcfs  fmall  ftreams,  ifTuing  from  ponds 
end  fwamps  in  the  vallies.  It  tumbles  over  two  conliderabie  Jails,  Amaf- 
kacg,  twenty-lix  feet  perpendicular,  and  Pantucket  great  falls,  which  has 
two  pitches,  and  the  itream  fhoots  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  pitches.  The  upper  fall  is  ten  feet  perpendi- 
cular ;  the  rapid,  between  the  two  falls,  defcends  ten  feet  in  the  courfe 
of  its  (hot  J  the  latter  falls  twenty-four  feet  in  fixty-five  rods.  In  the 
whole  the  water  falls  forty  feet.  From  Haverhill  the  river  runs  winding 
along,  through  a  pieafant  rich  vale  of  meadow — and  pailirig  betvv-een 
Newbury- Port  and  Salilbury,  empties  into  the  ocean. 

Great-Bay,  fpreading  out  from  Pifcataqua  river,  between  Portfmouth 
and  Exeter,  is  the  only  one  that  deferves  mentioning. 

There  are  feveral  remarkable  ponds  or  lakes  in  this  ftate*  Umhago^ 
is  a  large  lake,  quite  in  the  north-eaii:  corner  of  the  llatc;  Wtnnijiptokee 
lake,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  rtate,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  three  to  eight  broad. 

Face  of  the  Coimtry.']  The  land  next  to  the  fea,  is  generally  low,  but  as 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  land  rifes  into  hills.  Some  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  mountainous. 

Mountains. '\  The  White  mountains  are  the  higheft  part  of  a  ridge,  which- 
extends  north-eaft  and  fouth-weil,  to  a  length  not  yet  afceri;ained.  The 
whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  leis  than  fifty  miles.  The  height  of  thefe 
mountains,  above  an  adjacent  meadow,  is  reclioned,  from  obfervations 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  of  Ipfwich,  in  1784,  to  be  abo,ut  5500 
feet,  and  the  meadow  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  t!}e  fea;  ,  The  fnow 
and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ttxi  months  in  the  year,  during  which-  tiniey 
they  exhibit  that  bright  appearance  from  which  they  are  denominated 
the  White  7nountains,  Fron>  this  fummit,  in  clear  weather,  is  exhibited 
a  noble  view,  extending  fixty  or  feventy  miles  in  every  direction.  Al- 
though they  are  more  than  feventy  miles  within  land,  they  are  feen  many 
leagues  off  at  fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the  ho- 
ri/on.  Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  replenifhed  with  v.'ater, 
afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  cafcades.  Three  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  New- 
England,  receive  a  great  partof  their  waters  from  thefe  mountains.  Ama- 
noofuck  and  Ifracl  Rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connecticut,  fall 
from  their  weftern  fides.  Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amarifcogen, 
falls  from  the  north-eaft  fide,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Saco,  defcends 
from  the  fonthern  fide.  The  highelt  fummit  of  thefe  mountains,  is  in 
abciit  latitude  44". 

The  Monadnik  is  a  very  high  mountain,  in  Chefliire  county,  in  the 
fouth-weftern  parts  of  the  llate. 

Climate.l  .The  air  in  New-Hampfhire  is  ferene  and  healthful.  The 
weather  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  change  as  in  more  fouthern  climates.  This 
ftate,  em.bofoming  a  number  of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  othsrs,  whofe  towering  fammits  are  covered  with  fnow 
and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  iutenfely  cold  in  the  winter  feafcn^ 
The  heat  of  furamcr  is  great,  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  cold  braces  ■ 
the  conftitution,  and  reiiders  the  labouring  peopk  healthful  and  robuft. 
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Soil  (inJ  ProcInaioTis.']  On  the  fea-coaft,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil 
is  fandv,  but  affords  good  pafturage.  The  intervals  at  the  foot  of  the' 
mountains  are  greatly  enriched  by  the  frefliets  which  bring  down  the  foil 
upon  them,  forming  a  fine  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  herbage 
in  the  mort  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated, arc  generally  very  fertile,  and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  legetables,  which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New- 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with  extenfive  forefts  of 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 

Manuf azures. '\  As  this  ftate  is  the  living  magazine  of  mads  and  naval 
timber,  and  affords  every  other  material  neceffary  for  fhip-building,  that 
bufinefs  may  here  be  carried  on  extenfively,  and  to  very  great  advantage. 
Indeed  much  v\as  done  in  this  wa}'  before  the  war.  A  number  of  mer- 
clKint  veffels,  and  fome  frigates  were  built  annually,  and  fold  in  Europe  ; 
.and  in  the  time  of  the  war,  a  feventy-four  gun  fhip  was  built  at  Portf- 
niouth.     Since  the  peace,  this  bufinefs  has  been  revived. 

TraJcJ^^  The  principal  trade  of  New-Hampfnire  was  formerly  to  the 
Well-India  fugar-iflands,  to  which  they  exported  all  the  various  kinds  of 
lumber — horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  poultry,  falted  provifions,  pot  and  pearl 
ifhe?,  dried  fiiVi,  &c.  and  received  in  return,  rum,  fugar,  molaffes,  cocoa, 
h':.  Their  fhips  were  ufually  fent  to  the  Weft-India  iflands  for  freight  to 
Europe,  or  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  for  logwood;  and  from  thence  to 
Europe,  where  they  were  fold.  They  alfo  exported  mafts,  yards,  and 
fpars  for  the  roval  navy  of  Great-Britain. 

Populatkn,  CharaSier,  l^c.'\  No  adual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  lately  made.  In  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  they  were 
reckoned  at  102,000. 

There  i?  no  charafteriftical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  other  New-England  States.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  New- 
liampfhire  were  emigrants  from  England.  Their  pofterity,  mixed  with 
emigrants  from  Maffiichufetts,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns. 

Emigrants  from  Connefticut  compofe  the  largeft  part  of  the  inhabi- 
t;mts  of  the  wcllcrn  towns,  adjoining  Connefticut  river.  Slaves  there  are 
none.  Negroes,  who  were  never  numerous  in  New-Hampfliire,  are  alj 
free  by  the  iirit  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

JJlandu'l  ^'-^  Ifl^s  °f  Shoals  are  the  only  iflands  in  the  fea,  belonging 
to  Ncw-Hamplliire,  They  are  convenient  for  the  Cod-fiihery,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  there  to  great  advantage,  but  the  people  are  now 
ftw  and  poor.  . 

biilians.'\  There  are  no  Indians  in  the  ftate.  The  fcattered  remains  of 
former  tribes,  retired  to  Canada  many  years  fmce. 

Cnnjjiiutwi.']  The  Conftitution  of  the  ftate  which  was  adopted  in  1 784, 
is  taken,  almol't  verbatim,  from  that  of  Maffachufetts.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences, except  fuch  as  arife  from  local  circumftances,  are  the  following : 
'i'hc  ftilcB  of  the  Conftitutions,  and  of  the  fupreme  magiftrates  in  each 
ftate,  are  diffj^rent.  In  one  it  is  '  Governor,  of  theCoMMONWEALTH  of 
M;iffach'.ifctts,'  in  the  other,  *  President  of  the  State  of  Ncw-Hamp- 
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fhire.'  In  each  ftate,  the  fupreme  magiltrate  has  the  title  of  *  Hts  Ex- 
cellency.' 

The  Prefident  of  New-H.-impOnre,  like  the  Governor  of  Maffachuferts, 
has  not  the  power  of  negativing  all  bills  and  refolvv-s  of  the  fenate  and 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  of  preventing  their  pafling  into  laws,  unlefs 
approved  of  bv  two^thirds  of  the  members  prefent.  In  New-Hampihire 
♦  the  Prefident  of  the  State  prefides  in  the  fenate',  in  Maffachufetts  the 
fenate  choofe  their  own  Prefident. 

There  are  no  other  differences  worth  mentioning,  except  it  be  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  militia  officers,  in  which  New  Hampihire  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  Mafl'achufetts.     See  MaJfachuJ'etts. 

Colleges,  Academies,  ^r.]  In  the  tovvnfnip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftcrn 
part  of  this  ftate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  about 
half  a  mile  caft  of  Connecticut  River,  in  latitude  43°  ^t,' .  It  was  named 
after  the  Right  Honorable  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  v/ho  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefadors.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  pious  and  benevolent 
Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who,  in  1769,  obtaiued  a  royal  charter,  wherein 
ample  privileges  were  granted,  and  fuitable  proviiion  made  for  the  edu- 
cation and  inftruftion  of  youth,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  all  parts  of  learning  which  fhould  appear  neceflary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chriitianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  in  all  libe- 
ral arts  and  fciences  ;  and  alfo  of  Englifh  youths  and  any  others.  The  very 
humane  and  laudable  attempts  which  ha\e  been  made  to  chriftlanize  and 
educate  the  Indians,  have  not,  through  their  native  untraftablenefs,  been 
crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  was  hoped  and  expefted.  Its  fituation, 
in  a  frontier  country,  expofed  it,  during  the  late  war,  to  many  incoiivenien- 
cies,  which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It  fiouriflied,  however,  amidft 
all  its  embarraffments,  and  is  now  one  of  the  molt  growing  feminaries  in 
the  United  States.  It  has,  in  the  four  claffes,  about  130  Undents,  under 
the  direftion  of  a  Prefident,  two  Profellors,  and  two  Tutors.  It  has 
twelve  Truftees,  who  are  a  body  corporate,  invefted  with  the  powers 
neceflary  for  fuch  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  moft  valuable  books.  Its  apparatus  confifts  of  a  competent 
number  of  ufeful  inftruments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philofophical 
experiments.  There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents;  one 
of  which  was  erefted  in  1786,  and  is  not  yet  finifhed.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  three  ftories  high  and  hand- 
fomdy  built.  It  has  a  broad  paflage  running  through  its  centre  from 
end  to  end,  interfered  by  three  others.  In  front  is  a  large  green  encircled 
with  a  number  of  handfome  houfes.  Such  is  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  that 
no  inftance  of  mortality  has  happened  among  the  ftudents  fince  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  the  College. 

At  Exeter,  there  is  a  flburilhing  Academy,  under  the  inftrudioi)  of 
Mr.  William  Woodbridge;  and  at  Portfmouth  a  Grammar-School.  All 
the  towns  are  bound  by  law  to  fupport  fchools ;  but  the  grand  jurors, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  that  thefe  laws  are  executed,  are  not  fo  careful 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  prefenting  fins  of  omi^ffioti. 

Churches,  lSc.'\  The  churches  in  New-Hampfhii-'e  are  principally  for  con- 

ereu-atjonalifts :  fome  for  Prelbyterians  and  Baptifts,  and  one  tor  Epifcopa- 
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IJans.  Minifters  contrad  with  their  parilTies  for  their  fupport.  No  parifh 
is  ohligcti  to  have  a  minifter  ;  but  it'  they  make  a  contract  with  one,  tliey 
are  obliged  by  law  to  fullil  it.  Liberty  is  ever  given  to  any  individual 
of  a  parifli  to  change  their  denomination ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  are  libe- 
rated irom  their  part  of  the  parilli  contrad. 

Damage  Jujioined  in  the  late  tuar.']  The  enemy  never  entered  Newr 
Ilampniire.  This  is  the  only  itate  that  efcaped  their  ravages.  IT.eir 
lodes  of  merj  and  fhips,  damage  by  depreciation  of  money  and  lofs  of 
buHnefs,  were  fcl:  in  proportion  as  in  other  fiates, 

Hipry.']  The  firft  diicovery  made  by  the  Engllfh  of  any  part  of  Nevy- 
Hamplhire,  was  in  1614,  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  ranged  the  ftiore 
from  I'enobfcot  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  this  route,  difcovered  the  river 
Pifcataqua,  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhcd  a  defcription  of  the 
country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft,  which  he  prefented  to  Prince  Charles, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  New-England. 

In  1 62 1,  Capt,  John  Mafon  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
a  grant  of  a!i  the  land  from  the  river  Naumkeag  (new  Salem)  round  Cape 
Ann,  to  the  river  Merrimak,  up  each  of  thpfe  rivers,  and  from  a  line 
.connefting  the  furtheft  fourcesof  them  inclufively,  with  all  iflands  withiri 
three  miles  of  the  coaii.  This  diftrid  was  called  Mariana.  The  next, 
year,  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Mafon  jointly, 
of  all  the  lands  between  the  Merrimak  and  Sagadahok,  extending  back 
to  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  This  grant,  which  includes  a  part  of  the 
other,  was  called  Laca^nq. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  grant,  in  1623,  a  fettlement  was  made  at 
Little  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pifcataqua. 

In  1629,  fome  planters  from  Maffachufetts-Bay,  wifhing  to  form  a  fet- 
tlement in  the  rieighbourhood  of  Pifcataqua,  procured  a  general  meeting, 
of  the  Indians,  at  Squamfcot  falls,  where,  nxiith  the^um'verjal  confent  of  their 
JnhjfFis,  they  purchafed  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  for  a  valuable  confideration^ 
a  tradt  of  land  comprehended  bet\veen  the  rivers  Pifcataqua  and  Merrimak, 
and  a  line  conheding  thefe  rivers,  drawn  at  the  ditlance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  iea-coalt,  and  obtained  a  deed  of  the  fame,  witnefled  by 
the  principal  pcrfons  of  Pifcataqua  ai.d  the  Province  of  Mairi. 

Ihe  fame  year^  Mafon  procured  a  I'^^tw  patent,  under  the  copimon  feal 
of  the  council  ot  Plymouth,  of  all  lands  included  within  lines  drawn  from 
the  mouths  and  through  the  middle  oi  Pifcj\taqua  and  Merrimak  rivers, 
until  fixty  miles  were  Qompleated,  and  a  line  crolling  over  land  conneft- 
jn^-  thofe  points,  together  with  all  iflands  within  five  leagues  of  the  coaft. 
I'lils  tra)ft  of"  land  was  called  New-Hampfliire.  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  above-mentioned  Indian  purchafe  ;  and  what  is  fingular  and 
unaccountable,  the  fame  land  which  this  patent  covered,  and  much  more, 
|iad  been  granted  to  Gorges  and  Mafon  jointly  feven  years  before.. 

In  i6j5,  the  Plymouth  company  rcfigned  their  charter  to  the  king, 
but  this  refignatjon  did  not  materially  affeft  the  patentees  under  them,  a# 
the  fevcral  grants  to  companies  and  individuals  were  moftly  confirmed,  a? 
fome  fuhfcquent  period,  by  charters  from  the  crown. 

In  1640,  four  dinintt  governments  had  been  formed  on  the  feveral 
brancht ■.  oi  Piicataqua.  The pcoc'le  under  thefe  governments,  unproteff  ted  by 

England.. 
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England,  in  confequence  of  her  own  internal  diflraftions,  and  too  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  to  form  any  general  plan  of  government  which 
could  afford  any  profpeif  of  permanent  utility,  thought  beft  to  folicit  the 
ppoteftion  bf  Mallachufetts.  ll.at  government  readily  granted  their  re- 
quell,  and  accordingly,  in  April,  1641,  the  principal  fettlers  of  Pifcata- 
t]ua,  by  a  formal  ihltrument,  refigned  the  jurifdiilion  of  the  whole  to 
Maffachuffctts,  on  cojidition  that  the  inhabitants  lliould  enjoy  the  fame  li- 
berties with  their  own  people,  and  have  a  court  of  juflice  eredted  among 
them.  T  he  property  of  the  whole  patent  of  Portfmouth,  and  of  one-third 
of  that  of  Dover,  and  of  all  the  improved  lands  therein,  was  referved  to 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  proprietors  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Thefe  re- 
fervations  were  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Maffachufetts,  and  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  manifefted  the  fondnefs  of  the  government  for  retaining 
them  under  their  jurifdifton,  a  law,  of  Maffachufetts,  declaring  that  none 
bnt  church  members  fnould  lit  in  the  general  court,  was  difpenfed  with 
in  their  favour.  While  they  were  united  Xvith  Maifachufetts,  they  were 
governed  by  the  general  laws  of  the  colony,  and  the  conditions  of  the  union 
were  flridlly  obferved.  During  this  period,  however,  they  had  to  ilruggle 
with  many  difSculties.  One  while  involved  together  with  Maffachufetts, 
in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians;  and  repeatedly  diiturbed  with  the 
warm  difputes  occafioned  by  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Mafon's  heirs  to  re- 
cover the  property  of  their  ancellor.  Thefe  difputes  continued  until 
1679,  when  Mafon's  claim,  though  never  eftablifhed  in  law,  was  patro- 
nized by  the  crown,  and  New-flampffiire  was  ereded  into  a  feparate  go- 
vernment. Maffachufetts  was  direded  to  recal  all  her  commiffions  for 
governing  in  that  province,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  firil:  com- 
miffion  for  the  government  of  New-Hampfhire,  was  given  to  Mr.  Cutt, 
as  prefident  of  the  province,  on  the  i  8th  of  September,  1679. 

In  the  year  i6gi',  Mafon's  heirs  fold  their  title  to  their  lands  in  New- 
England,  to  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  for  ^^2750.  This  produced  new 
controverfies  concerning  the  property  of  the  lands,  which  embroiled  the 
province  for  many  years. 

In  1692,  Colonel  Samuel  Allen  was  commiffioned  governor  of  New- 
Hampffiire.  Eight  years  after  he  came  over  to  America  to  profecute  his 
claim,  but  died  before  the  affair  was  concluded. 

The  ijihabitants  about  this  time  fuffered  extremely  from  the  cruel  bar- 
barity of  the  Indians ;  Exeter,  Dover,  and  the  frontier  fettlements,  were 
frequently  furprized  in  the  night — the  houfes  plundered  and  burnt — the 
men  killed  and  fcalped — -and.  the  women  and  children  either  inhumanly 
murdered,  or  led  captives  into  the  wildernefs.  The  firft  fettlers  in  other 
parts  of  New-England  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  harr-affed  by  the  Indians, 
and  it  would  require  volumes  to  enumerate  their  particular  fufferJngs. 

■f"  ^131>  ^  controverfv,  which  liad  long  fubfilied  betv/een  the  two  go- 
vernments of  Maffachufetts  and  New-Hamplliire,  refpefting  their  divi- 
fional  line,  was  heard  by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  crown  for  that 
purpofe.  Thefe  commiffioners  determined  that  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Maffachufetts  fliouid  be  a  line  three  miles  north  from  the  river  Merri- 
mak  as  far  as  Pantucket  falls,  then  to  run  weft  10^  north,  until  it  meets 
New- York  line.  Although  Mallachufetts  felt  themfelves  aggrieved  by 
this  decifion,  and  attempted- fevcral  ways  to  obtdin  xedrefs,  the  line  has 
M  /J.  never 
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never  been  altered,  but  is,  at  prefent,  the  divifional  line  between  the  two 
dates.  Douglafs  mentions,  '  That  the  governor  of  Maffiichufetts,  for 
many  years,  was  alfo  governor  of  New-Hampfhirc,  with  a  diftinft  com- 
milTion.'  This  miift  have  been  many  years  after  New-Hampfhire  had 
been  erefted  into  a  fepa rate  government  in  1679,  He  adds  that  New- 
Hampihire  entered  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  council  againft  the  joint 
governor,  relative  to  fettling  the  boundaries  between  the  two  provinces. 
This  complaint  was  judged  by  the  king  to  have  been  well  ^bunded,  and 
*  therefore  3  feparate  governor  for  New-Hanipfhire  was  commilTioned 
anno  1740.' 

Although  New-Hampfliire  was  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  governor 
of  Mallachufetts,  yet  they  had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They  ever  bore  a 
proportionable  (hare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enterprizes,  expedi- 
tions, and  military  exertions,  whether  planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown. 
In  every  ftage  of  the  oppohtion  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty, 
cheerfully  bore  their  part.  At  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  indeed, 
V'hile  their  council  was  appointed  by  royal  mandamris,  their  patriotic  ar- 
dour was  checked  by  thefe  crown  officers.  But  when  freed  trora  this  re- 
ftraint,  they  flew  eagerly  to  the  American  ftandard  when  the  voice  of 
their  country  d;jlared  for  war,  and  their  troops  had  a  large  fhare  of  the 
hazard  and  fatigije,  as  \yell  ^s  of  ;he  glory  qf  ^ccgmplifhing  the  lat.e  fCi 
vplutiop. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SITUATION    and    c  x  T  I  n  t^ 

iTiiles. 
Il^ength  1-50 1    T5„.„^p„    r4i''  20'  and  42°  50'  North  Latitadc, 
breadth  60/  ^""^^"  \2°4nd5«30'  Ealt  Longitude. 

B  d  '  l  T^^U^I^^-^  n<^rthwardly  by  New-Hampihire  and  Ver, 
pouvqartes.^  j^  mont ;  weft,  by  New-York  j  fouthwardly  by  Connect 
ticut,  Rhode-lfland,  and  ;he  Atlantic ;  eail:  by  the  Atlantic  and  Maifa- 
pjiufpfts  Bay, 

Ji.l'^ers.']  Merrimak  ^river,  before  defcribgd,  runs  through  the  north- 
faftern  part  of  this  flate.  Charles  river  rifes  from  five  or  fix  fources,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  Hopkinton  and  Hollillon  ridge.  The  main  ftream  run^ 
Ifipr^h-paft,  then  north  and  north-eaftwardly,  round  this  ridge,  until,  iji  Na- 
\\ck  townfhip,  it  mingles  with  Mother- Brook,  which  is  a  confiderable 
bf i^-Hf I?  pf  Charles  riye^t    T^^e  \\\^x  thys  torj^ied,  runs  \yeftward,  tiimblinjj 
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la  falls  acrofs  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Brooklyn  hills,  and  paffing  near  Fram- 
ingham  pond,  runs  north-eaft  to  Cambridge;  hence  winding  round  in  a 
Cnuoiis  courfe  falls  into  Bofton  harbour.  Taunton  river  riles  in  thf^ 
Blue  Mountains,  which  lie  back  of  Milton  and  Braintree,  and  forms  the 
principal  drain  of  the  country  lying  eaft  of  thefe  mountains — the  river 
runs  nearly  a  Ifraight  courfe  fouth-weft,  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
to  Tiverton  on  Narraganfett  Bay.  Concord  river  is  formed  by  three 
branches,  one  iffuing  from  Framingham  pond,  and  the  other  two  from  the 
mountains  about  Marlborougli,  "^I'hefe  Itreams  united  run  north,  and  fall 
into  the  Merrimack  river  a  little  below  Pantucket  falls. 

Myllic  ancL  Medford  rivers  run  from  north  to  fouth  into  Bofton  har- 
bour. Ipfwich  river,  rifing  in  Wilmington  in  Middlefex  countv,  runs 
eaft  and  then  north-eall  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Ipfwich.  Weftheld  river, 
from  the  r.orth-weft,  empties  into  Connefiicut  river  at  Springfield.  A, 
little  above,  the  Chicabee  from  the  north-eaft  empties  into  the  fame  river» 
Deerfield  river  rifes  in  Vermont,  and  running  fouthwardly  through  Wil- 
mington, Charlemont,  and  between  Shelburne  and  Conv/ay,  enters  and 
pafTes  through  a  large  trad  of  the  lineft  meadow  in  the  world.  In  thefe 
meadows  it  receives  Green  river,  from  the  mountains,  which  is  about 
four  rods  wide ;  hence  they  pafs  on  together,  in  a  broad  fmooth  ftream, 
^bout  three  miles  into  Connedicut  fiver. 

Capes.]  The  only  Capes  of  note  on  the  coaft  of  Maffachufetts,  zreCzpe 
Ann  on  the  north  fide  of  Bofton  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth.  The 
jlatter  is  the  terminating  hook  of  a  promontory,  which  extends  fai  into  the 
fea,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  fn-ft  land  which  was  made  by 
the  firil  fettlers  of  Plymouth  on  the  American  coaft  in  1620,  In  the 
barb  of  the  hook,  which  is  made  bv  the  Cape,  is  Cape  Cod  harbour. 
This  promontory  circumfcribes  Barnftable  Bav,  and  forms  Barnftablc 
county.  This  county  is  almoft  an  ifland.  The  ifthmus  which  coranefts 
it  to  the  continent,  is  between  Sandwich  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Buzzards 
Bay  on  the  fouth.  The  diftance  between  them  is  but  fix  or  feven  miles. 
Herring  brook  almoft  crofTes  this  neck  or  ifthmus,  fo  that  a  canal  of  aboiil 
one  mile  oi)ly  would  infulate  the  county,  and  fave  feveral  hundred  miles 
dangerous  navigation  in  pafTing  from  Newport  to  Bofton,  and  be  otherwife 
of  immenfe  advantage  to  trade.  Such  a  canal  has  been  talked  oi  for  more 
than  an  hundred  years  paft.  The  eaftern  coaft  of  this  promontory  is 
fubjeft  to  continual  changes.  Large  trads  of  fand  bank,  in  the  courfe 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  by  the  conftant  accumulation  of  fand  and  mud, 
pccaftoned  by  the  coil  and  recoil  of  the  tides,  have  been  transformed  into 
folid  marfli  land.  The  fand  banks  extend  t\vo  hundred  miles  into  the 
fca,  formirig  dangerous  Ihoais, 

IJIands."]  Apiong  other  iftands  which  border  upon  this  coaft,  are  Kap« 
pawak,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  Kappawak,  now  Dukes 
county,  and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  v/ere  difcovered  as  early  as  1602,  by 
Bartholomew  Gofnold.  Iri  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  called  a  cUil- 
ter  of  fmall  iflands  near  the  cape,  Elizabeth  ifles.  To  another  neighbour- 
ing ifland  he  gave  the  nan^c  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Dukes  county  is 
aa4  «ibout  four  in  breadth.    It  contains  feveij 

j^arilhes* 
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parifhes.  •  Edgar  ton,  which  includes  the  ifland  Chabaquidick,  is  the  ffiire 
town.  This  little  iflanl  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  and  ren- 
ders it  very  ftcure.  Ti.is  county  is  full  of  inhabitants,  who,  like  their 
neighbours  at  Nantucket,  rubiilt  principally  by  tilliing.  They  fend  three 
reprcfentatives  to  the  gf.ieral  aflembiy,  and  one  fenator. 

Nantucket  lies  fouth  cf  Cape  Cod,  and  is  confiderably  lefs  rhan  Dukes 
county.  It  contains,  according  to  Douglafs,  23,000  :]cres,  including  the 
beach.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  this 
ifland,  under  its  prtiiril:  n-iine,  by  any  of  our  hiiiorians.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  is  the  tlLind  which  is  ufually  called  Nantican  by  ancient 
voyagers.  It  formerly  haa  the  mod  confiderable  whale  fiihery  on  the 
coalt;  but  the  war  almcft  ruined  them.  They  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
vive their  former  bufincfs.  Moil  of  the  inhabitants  arc  whalers  and  fifhtr- 
men.  As  the  ifland  is  low,  f^n  ly  and  barren,  it  is  calculated  only  for 
thofe  people  who  are  willing  to  depend  almoft  entirely  on  the  watery  ele- 
ment for  fubfiitence.  The  ifl.md  of  itfelf  conftitutts  one  county,  by  the 
name  of  Nantucket.  It  has  but  o;ie  town,  called  Sherburne,  and  fcnd^ 
one  rcprefentative  to  the  general  afl^embly. 

Light-Houfes.'\  Within  the  State  of  Mafl!achufctt.s  are  the  following 
Light- Houfes ;  on  Plumb  ifland,  near  Newbury,  are  two,  which  mult 
fee  brought  to  bear  in  a  line  with  each  other,  in  order  to  pafs  the  bar  in 
fafctv.  On  Thatchers  ifiand,  off  Cape  Ann,  two  lights  of  equal  height. 
Another  fl:ands  on  a  rock  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  Boiton 
harbour,  with  one  Angle  light.  On  the  north  point  of  Plymouth  harbour 
are  two  lights,  one  over  the  other.  On  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  on  the  iuand  of  Nantucket,  is  one  with  a  fingle  light.  This  light, 
may  be  feen  as  faj  as  Nantucket  flioals  extend.  The  ifland  being  low, 
the  light  appears  over  it. 

Religion.']  The  religion  of  this  commonwealth  is  eftablifhed,  by  their 
excellent  conflitution,  on  a  mofl:  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All  peribns, 
of  whatever  religious  profeflion  or  fentiments,  may  worfliip  God  agree- 
abh'  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  confcienccs,  unmolefted,  provided  they 
do  not  diflurb  the  public  peace.  The  legiflaturc  are  empowered  to  require 
of  the  feveral  towns,  parilhes,  &;c.  to  provide,  at  their  own  expence,  for 
the  public  worfliip  of  Cod,  and  to  require  tlie  attendance  of  the  fubject 
on  the  fame.  The  people  have  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  tpchers,  and 
to  contrad  with  them  for  their  fuppoit. 

The  body  of  the  churches  in  this  ftate  are  eflabliflied  upon  the  congre- 
gational plan.  Their  rules  of  church  difcipline  and  government  are,  in 
general,  founded  upon  the  Cambridge  platform,  as  drawn  up  by  the  fy- 
nod  of  1648.  The  churches  claim  no  jurifdiftion  over  each  other,  ai^d 
the  power  of  ecclefiafxical  councils  is  only  advifory. 

The  following  ftatement,  fhews  what  are  the  feveral  religious  denomi- 
nations iri  this  ItatC;,  and  their  proportional  nujnbeis. 

Pei^oroinatiorisi 
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T  T  S.                       tjs 

Denominations.                 Number  of 

Suppofed  number  of 

Congregations. 

each  denomination. 

Congregationaliils,       -         -         400 

- 

2 -J  1,600 

Baptilrs,              -               -                   84 

- 

58,296 

Epifcopalians,            -            -              16 

- 

i  1 ,  1 04 

Friends  or  Quakers,             -             10 

- 

6,940 

Prefbyterians,             -             -              4 

- 

2;-:-6 

Univerfalilts,               -           -              i 

^ 

i5'94 

Total  515  3)7-'4'o 

In  this  ftateinent  it  is  fuppofed  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftate  cont-^ 
fider  themfelves  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religions  denomi- 
nations mentioned  ;  and  that  each  religious  fociety,  of  every  denomina-- 
tion,  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  ot  fouls;  that  is,  each  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  694,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
ftate  at  357,51 1,  will  be  the  proportion  for  each  congregation.  Although 
this  may  not  be  an  exaft  apportionm.tnt  of  the  different  fects,  yet  it  is 
perhaps  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  will  allow,  and  fufficient 
to  gi-i'c  a  general  idea  of  the  proportion  wliich  the  feveral  denominations 
bear  to  each  other. 

The  number  of  congregational  churches  in  1749  was  ^^'o. 
In  1760,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this   itate,   was  about  26S,S50«, 
The  proportion  of  the  feds  then  was  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 


Seds. 

CongregationalilTs, 

Friends'^mectings, 

Baptiffs, 

Efpifcopaiians, 

frefbyterians. 

Congregations, 

306 
22 
20 
,3 

4 

Suppofed  number  of 

ioiilsofeachfed. 

225,426 

16,192 

H'72,T 

2,944      ' 

Total  365  268,850 

The  congregational  minifters  in  this  ftate,  have  an  annual  meeting  af 
Bofton,  the  1  hurfday  following  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May,  on  which 
pccafion  a  fermon  is  preached,  and  a  collection  made  tor  the  relief  and 
fupport  of  fuch  of  their  fociety  as  are  in  needy  circumftanccs.  This  coir 
Jection  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fufiport  of  tlie  widows  of  deceafed  minif- 
ters. 

Ci'vil  Dh>r/To?!s.']  The  commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  is  divided  into 
fourteen  counties,  and  fub-divided  into  355  townftips,  '1  he  following 
table  exhibits  a  com.parative  view  of  the  population — agricultural  improve- 
mentfi — military  ftrength,  &c.  of  the  feveral  counties,  together  with  their 
feif-pgfts  and  principal  tr<iding  towns* 
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Counties. 

I'-l 

Acres  of 

improved 

Land. 

Ditto 

unimproved. 

Number  of 
Horils  of 
all  ages  *. 

Number  of 
horned  cattle 
of  all  kinds. 

Suffolk, 

36,783 

,05,635! 

77,5561        729 

19.271 

7356 

Effcx, 

4?>723 

171,893! 

47.8o» 

4-'95 

28,317 

9744 

Middlefex, 

34.823 

i  ^^3,8341 

199,548 

5217 

32,675 

6964 

Hampfbire, 

43.^43 

M-375 

671.344 

S442 

39.904 

8628 

Plymouth, 

25,016 

92,513! 

129,19? 

2784 

20,552 

5003 

Barnftable, 

i3>35S 

39'202| 

45.720 

930 

8071 

2670 

Dukes,  (ifland) 

3110 

18,198 

I2,!72 

3^2 

2043 

622 

Chielly 
quakers 

Nantucket, 
(an  iHand) 

4269 

16,092 

143^ 

2.9 

583 

Briitol, 

25,640 

97,360 

130,767 

2958 

17,860 

5130 

York, 

20,509 

66,142 

264,931 

2101 

18,719 

4102 

Worcefter, 

47,614 

207,430 

510,236 

8321 

5^*369 

9523 

Cumberland, 

H.7H 

53,865 

260,693 

i^SS 

14,58^ 

^943 

Lincoln, 

15,270 

45,803 

799,97c 

1712 

15,69s 

305^ 

,    Berkfhire, 

24,544 

87,028 

234.497 

6762 

18,3  i 

5      490f 

Tota 

3?7,5ii 

1,087,37^ 

3,185.85- 

49,41' 

'     286,99c 

51  70,64^ 

\ 

*  This  'valuation  nxias  taken  in  1 784,  and fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  the  reality. 

+  This  ejiimate  is  i-erj  imperfc^^~—No  account  heaving   been  taken  for  near 
X'mehe^'e^n, 

Npinber 
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11 
11 

Num.ber  of 

conyrega- 

tiona)  places 

of  worfnip. 

a. 

J)itto  other 
denominati- 
ons. 

Sea-ports  and  prin- 
cipal trading  towns. 

Towns  where  the 
courts  are  held. 

23 

32 

7 

3 

Bofton. 

Bollon. 

22 

54 

2 
3 

8 

Salem,  Kevvbii'-v  Port, 
J  Marblehead,  Be\'-rlv, 
j  Gloucefter  or  C.Ann. 
V.  Ha\'erhill,  Ipfwich. 

Siilem,    Ipfwich  and 
Newbury  Port. 

40 

47 

I 

Charlefton. 

Cambridge.  Concord 
r  ipringheld,North- 

\  ampton,  Hadley  & 
[  Dcerfield. 

Plvmcuth. 

60 

58 

1 1- 

4 

An  inland  county. 

14 

27 

4 

I 

Plymouth,  Rocheiter. 

IC 

14 

3 

I 

C  TheC.  of  Baraltableis 
1  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
]  therefore  every  T.  has 
L  a  fmal!  port  and  trade. 

Barnilable. 

3 

5 

2 

iiigartoun. 

Edgartown,  lilbury. 

I 

I 

Sherburne. 

Sherburne. 

H 

13 

20 

4 

NewBedJord,  Dighton. 

Taunton. 

21 

23 

4 

I 

York, Per  ptrcibro'.Blddtiord 

York,  Biddeford. 

49 

53 

13 

3 

(Inland.) 

VVorcefter. 

20 
53 

20 

3 

2 

Portland. 

Porrhind. 

29 

2 

I 

r  BatN,BoothbayGoldf- 
J  boro,    PaiTamaquadv, 
1  Machias,    Penobfcot, 
IWifcalTet. 

PownalLoro,  Waldo- 
bcro  and  Hallowell. 

25 

24 

,o|        , 

(Inland.) 

Lenox. 

355 

400 

S+i     i'     1 

Fopulatvjr. ,  Charafler,  ^^l."]  The  above  table  exhibits  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  population  of  this  ftate.  The  nioft  populous  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  included  between  the  fea-coaft,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  it  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and  between  two  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  Consefticut  river  on  each  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles. 

Charader^  ^d'c,  Jee  Nc^jj-England. 

Literary 
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L'lti^rary  and  humane  Sx-ictres.]  The  literary,  humane  and  charitable  ni« 
ftitutions  in  yialTachufects,  exhibit  a  fair  trait  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
liribitants.  Among  the  finl  literary  inilitntions  in  this  ftate,  is  the  Ame- 
.  krcAN- Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  inccrrporated  May  4th, 
1780.  It  is  declared  in  the  afl,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  the  inftitu- 
tioii,  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  ot  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  of  the  natural  hiitcry  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  the 
ufcs  to  vihich  the  various  natural  produdlions  of  the  country  may  be  ap- 
plied. Alio  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  difcovcries,  mathemati- 
cal difcjuifitions,  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments;  aftronomical, 
meteorological  and  geographical  obfervations ;  im.proyements  in  agricul- 
ture, arts,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  fcience 
that  may  tend  to  ad\  ance  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  There 
are  ne\er  to  be  more  than  tu-o  hundred  members,  nor  lefs  than  forty. 
This  fociety  has  four  ilated  annual  meetings. 

TheMASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY,  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 16,  I779>  is  intendeci  for  the  mutual  aid  of  themfehes  and  families, 
who  niay  be  dilirefled  by  any  of  the  adverfe  accidents  of  life,  and  for  the 
comforting  and  relieving  of  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceafcd  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  this  fociety  meet  annually,  and  are  not  to  exceed 
an  hundred  in  num.ber. 

The  Boston  episcopal  charitable  society,  firil:  inftituted  in 
J 724,  and  incorporated  February  12,  1784,  has  for  its  objecT;,  charity  to 
fuch  as  are  of  the  epifcopal  church,  and  to  fuch  others  as  the  fociety  ihall 
think  fit;  but  more  cfpecially  the  relief  of  thofe  who  are  members  of, 
and  benefactors  to  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  become  fuitable  ob.jeds  of 
its  ch.ariiy.  The  members  of  this  fociefy  meet  annually,  and  are  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  in  number. 

Ihie  Massachusetts  medical  society,  was  incorporated  No- 
■vembcr  I,  1781.  The  defign  of  this  inllitution  is,  to  promote  medical 
and  furgical  knowledge  ;  enquiries  into  the  animal  ceconomv,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  efccls  of  medicine,  bv  encouraging  a  free,  intercourfe  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  eminent  in  thofe  profeffions 
throughout  the  world  ;  as  well  as  to  make  a  juft  difcrimination  between 
fuch  as  are  duly  educated  and  properly  qualified  for  the  duties  thereof, 
and  thofe  who  may  ignorantly  and  wickedly  adminiflcr  medicine,  where- 
by the  health  and  lives  of  many  valuable  individuals  may  be  endangered, 
imd  perhaps  lofl  to  the  community. 

Furrher  to  evidence  their  humanity  and  benevolence,  a  number  of  the 
medical  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  town  of  Boilon,  in  1785,  formed 
a  focitty,  by  the  name  of  the  humane  society,  for  the  purpofe  of 
recovering  perfons  apparently  dead,  from  drov.'ning,  fufFocation,  llrang- 
ling,  and  other  accidents.  This  Humane  Society  have  erec'ied  three  huts, 
turnifhcd  with  wood,  tinder-boxes,  blankets,  &c.  one  on  Level's  Ifland 
in  Bolton  harbour,  one  on  Nantaiket  beach,  and  another  on  Situate  beach 
near  iMarfiifield,  for  the  comfort  of  fii.ip-wrecked  feamen.  Huts  of  the 
fame  kind  are  ereif'ted  on  Plumb-Ifland,  near  Newbury,  by  the  Marine  So- 
ciety of  that  place;  and  there  are  alfo  fomc  contiguous  to  Hampton  .uid 
JsalilLurv  beach. 

At 
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At  their  femianmial  meetings,  a  public  dlfcourfe  is  delivered  by  feme 
ptnion  appointed  by  the  trutlees  for  that  purpofe,  on  fome  medical  l\;b- 
jeCl  connefted  with  the  principal  objeft  of  the  fociety ;  and  as  a  ftimuius 
to  inveltigation,  and  a  reward  of  merit,  a  medal  is  adjudged  annually, 
by  the  prefident  and  truifees,  to  the  perfon  who  exhibits  the  molt  approved 
diflertation. 
■  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America,  was  incorporated  November  19,  1787.' 
Xhey  are.  enabled  to  receive  fubfcriptions  of  charitably  difpofed  perfons, 
and 'may  take  any  perfonal  eilate  in  fuccefiion.  All  donations  to  the  fo- 
ciety, either  by  fubfcriptions,  legacy  or  otherwife,  excepting  fiich  as  may- 
be differently  appropriated  by  the  donors,  to  make  a  part  of,  or  be  put 
into  the  capital  ftock  of  the  fociety,  which  is  to  be  put  out  on  intereft 
on  good  fecurity,  or  ojherwife  improved  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  the 
income  and  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  the  porpofes  aforefaid,  in  luch 
manner  as  the  fociety  fl-iall  judge  moit  conducive  to  anfwer  the  defign  of 
their  inititution. 

This  Society  is  formed  into  a  board  of  commifFioners  from  the  Sco't's 
Society  for  promoting  Chriitian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Next  to  Pennfylvania,  this  ftate  has  the  greateft  number  of  focieties 
for  the  promotion  of  ufefui  knowledge  and  human  happinefs ;  and  as 
they  are  founded  on  the  broad  bafis  of  beiicvolence  and  charity,  they  cannot 
fail  to  profper.  Thefe  inftitutions,  which  are  faft  encreaf.ng  in  alm.oll: 
every  Itate  in  the  union,  are  fo  many  evidences  ot  the  advanc'd  and  ad- 
vancing flate  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  this  country.  They  prove, 
likewife,  that  a  free  republican  government,  like  ours,  is  of  ail  others  the 
moft  happ>ily  calculated  to  promote  a  general  difruuon  of  ufefui  knov.ledge, 
and  the  moft  favourable  to  the  benevolent  and  humane  feelings  of  tlie 
human  heart.  .        -  . 

Literature,  Colleges,  Academies,  ^c]  According  to  the  laws  of  this 
Conimonwealth,  every  tov/n  having  fifty  houTnoIders  or  upv/Ards,  is  to  be 
conftantly  provided  with  a  fchool-mafter,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to 
read  and  write ;  and  where  any  town  has  100  families,  there  is  alfo  to  be 
a  gram  mar- fchool  fet  up  therein,  and  fome  difcreet  perfon,  well  inftrafted 
in  the  language,  procured  to  keep  the  fame,  and  be  fuitably  paid  by  the 
inhabitants, 

Theie  laws  refpefling  fchools,  are  not  fo  well  regarded  in  many  parts 
of  the  Hate,  as  the  \\-\{ft  purpofes  which  they  were  intended  to  anfwer, 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  people  require. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Grammar  Schools  are  the  Academies,  ia 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  "young  gentlemen  arc  fitted 
for  admillion  to  the  Univerlity. 

DuMMER  Academy,  at  Newbury,  was  founded  many  years  ilnce, 
by  means  of  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Honourable  William  Dummer, 
formerly  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  a  worthy  man,  whofe  name  it  has 
ever  fince  retained.  It  was  incorporated  in  1782,  and  is  under  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  fourteen  refpedable  truflees.  • 

Puii.LiPs's  Academy,  at  Andover,  owes  its  exiflence 'to  the  bene- 

fadioiis  of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Phillips,  Efc]j   of  An4over,    in  the 
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county  of  Effex,  and  State  of  MafTachufetts  Bay,  and  the  I^onouraWe 
John  Phillips,  Efq;  of  Exeter,  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  and  Statd 
of  New  Hampfhire.  It  was  incorporated  October  4,  1780,  and  has 
twelve  truiteei. 

Leicester  Acadektv,  in  thetownfhip  of  Leicefler,  was  incorporated 
in  1784.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  inilitution,  Ebenezer  Crafts  and 
Jacob  Davis,  Efqrs.  generoufly  gave  a  large  and  commodioas  manfion- 
houfe,  lands  and  appurtenances  in  Leiccfter,  for  that  ufe. 

At  Wiliiams-Town,  in  Berkfhire  county,  is  another  Academy,  which 
is  yet  in  its  infanc} .  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  has  made  a  handfome 
donation  in  larnis,  for  its  encouragement  and  fupport. 

At  Hingham  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  or  Academy,  v.'hich,  in  honour 
of  its  principal  donor  and  founder,  is  called  Derby  Schooi,. 

Thcfe  Academies  have  very  handfome  funds,  and  are  flourifhing.  The 
defigns  of  the  truftces  are,  to  difleminate  virtue  and  true  piety,  to  promote 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan- 
guages, to  encourage  their  inltrudion  in  writing,  arithmetic,  oratory, 
geography,  praflical  geometry,  logic,  philofophy,  and  fuch  other  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  fciences,  or  languages,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

EIarvard  College  (now  University)  takes  its  date  from  the  year 
1638.  Two  years  before,  the  general  court  gave  four  hundred  pounds 
for  the  fupport  of  a  public  fchool  at  Newtown,  which  has  fmce  been 
called  Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a 
worthy  miniiler  refiding  in  Charlefton,  died,  and  left  a  donation  of  ^"779 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fon  mentioned  public  fchool.  In  honour  to  the  memory 
of  fo  liberal  a  benefactor,  the  gehtral  court  the  fame  year,  ordered  that 
the  fchool  ihould  take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642  the  College  was  put  upon  a'  more  rcfpeftable  footing,  and  the 
governor,  deputy  governor  and  magiftrates,  and  the  minifters  of  the  fix 
next  adjacent  towns,  with  the  prefident,  were  ere<ftcd  into  a  corporation 
for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns.  This  year  nine  young  gen- 
tlemen received  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts.  It  received  its  firft  char- 
ter in  1650. 

Cambridge,   in  which  the  univerfity  is  fituated,  is  a  pleafant  village, 
four  miles  weftward  from  Bofton,  containing  a  number  of  gentlemens  feats, 
which  are  neat  and  well   built.     The  univerfity  confiils  of  four  elegant  , 
brick  edihces,    handfomely  enclofed.     T'hey  Hand  on  a  beautiful  green, 
which  fpreads  to  the  north-weft,  and  exhibit  a  pleafing  view. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  buildings  are,  Harvard-Hall,  MalTachufetts- 
Hall,  Hollis-Hall,  and  Holdcn-Chapel.  Harvard-Hall  is  divided  into 
fix  apartments ;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  library,  one  for  the 
mufeum,  two  for  the  philofophical  apparatus,  one  is  ufed  for  a  chapel, 
and  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  1787,  confiftcd  of 
1 2, oco  volumes  J  and  will  be  continually  increafmg  from  the  intereft  of 
permanent  funds,  as  well  as  from  cafual  benefaftions.  The  philofophical 
apparatus  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  coll  between  1400  and  /'1500  law- 
ful monev.  aqd  is  the  moft  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeably  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  MaiTachufetts,  his  excellency 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  the  council  and  fenate,  the  prefident 
oi  thcuuivcrfuy,  and  the  miniihcrs  of  the  congregational  churches  in  the 
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tov/m   of  Bofton,    Charlefton,    Cambridge,    Waterton,    Roxbury,    and 
Dorchefter,  are,  ex  ojficiis,  overfeers  of  the  Univerfity. 

The  corporation  is  a  diftind  body,  confifting  of  feven  members,  in 
whom  is  veiled  the  property  of  the  imiverfity. 

The  inftruciors  in  the  univerfity  are,  a  prefident,  Hollifian  profeffor  of 
divinity,  Hollifian  profeffor  of  the  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  . 
Hancock  profeffor  of  oriental  languages,  profeffor  of  anatomy  and   fur- 
gery,  profeffor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic,  profeffor  of  chymif- 
try  and  materia  medica,  and  four  tutors. 

This  univerfity  as  to  its  library,  philofophical  apparatus,  and  profeffor- 
{hips,  is  at  prefent  the  firfl  literary  inftitution  on  this  continent.  Since 
its  firft  cftablifhment,  3146  ftudents  have  received  honorary  degrees  from 
its  fucceflive  officers  ;  1002  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  gofpel  miniftry.     It  has  generally  from  120  to  150  ftudents. 

Chirf  tiyw7is.'\  Boston  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Maffachufetts,  but 
of  New-England.  It  is  btiiit  on  a  peninfula  of  an  irregular  form,  at  the 
bottom  of  MalTachufetts  Bay.  The  neck  or  iflhmus  which  joins  the 
peninfula  to  the  continent,  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  to 
Koxbury.  The  length  of  the  town,  including  the  neck,  is  about  three 
miles ;  the  town  itfelf  is  not  quite  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various. 
At  the  entrance  from  Roxbury  it  is  narrow.  The  greateft  breadth  is  one 
mile  and  139  yards.  The  buildings  in  the  town  cover  about  1000  acres. 
It  contains  near  1800  dwelling-houfes. 

l^Y  a  late  computation,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be 
14,640,  of  thefe  6,570  were  males,  and  8,070  females.  This  number 
is  exclufive  of  ftrangers  and  tranfient  perfons,  who  make  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  fouls  in  Bofton.  The  ratable  polls,  at  the  time 
of  the  cenfus,  were  about  2,620.  In  this  town  there  are  feventy-nine 
ftreets,  thirty-eight  lanes,  and  tvv-enty-one  alleys,  exclufive  of  fquares  and 
courts ;  and  about  eighty  wharfs  and  quays,  very  convenient  for  veffels. 
The  principal  wharf  extends  600  yards  into  the  fea,  and  is  covered  on 
the  north  fide  with  large  and  convenient  ftores.  It  far  exceeds  any  other 
wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bofton  are  fixteen  houfes  for  public  worfnip  :  of  v»'hich  nine  are 
for  congregationalifts,  three  for  epifcopalians,  two  for  baptifts,  one  for 
the  friends,  and  one  for  univerfalifts,  or  independents.  There  is  one  old 
meeting-houfe  defolate  and  in  ruins,  in  School-ftieet. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ftate-houfe,  Faneuil-hall,  an  alms 
houfe,  a  workhoufe,  and  a  bridewell.  That  building  which  was  formerly 
the  governor's  houfe,  is  now  occupied  in  its  feveral  apartments,  by  the 
council,  the  treafurer,  and  the  fecietary ;  the  two  latter  hold  their  offices 
in  it.  The  public  granary  is  converted  into  a  ftore,  and  the  linen  manu- 
factory houfe  is  now  occupied  by  the  bank.  Moft  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  handfome,  and  fome  of  them  are  elegant.  The  tov/n  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but,  as  it  lies  in  a  circular'  form  around  the  harbour,  it  exhi- 
bits a  very  handfome  view  as  you  approach  it  from  the  lea.  On  the  welt 
fide  of  the  town  is  the  mall,  a  very  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the  common,  which  is  always  open  to  re- 
frefhing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the  weft, 
affords  a  fine  variegated  profpeft. 

The  harbour  of  Boflon  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  fhip3 
N  at 
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at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water ;  while  the  entrance  is  fo  narrow  as 
fcarccly  to  admit  two  lliips  abreaft.  It  is  diverfifted  with  many  illands, 
uhich  afford  rich  pafturing,  hay  and  grain.  About  three  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  cartle,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here 
are  mounted  about  forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  befides  a  large  number 
of  a  fmaller  ftze.  The  fort  is  garrifoned  by  a  company  of  about  fifty 
foldiers,  who  alfo  guard  the  convicb  that  are  fentenced,  and  fent  here 
to  labour.     Thefe  are  all  employed  in  the  nail  manufaftor)'. 

In  Bofton  there  are  two  grammar  fchools,  and  four  for  writing,  &c, 
whofe  mailers  are  fupported  by  the  town:  befides  twelve  or  fourteen 
private  fchools. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  during  the  fiege  in  1775,  as  many  houfes 
were  deftroyed  in  Bofton  by  the  Britifh  troops,  as  were  burnt  in  Charlef- 
ton.  Since  the  peace,  a  fpirit  of  repairs  and  improvement  has  difFufed 
itfelf  among  the  inhabitants.  A  few  years  may  render  the  metropolis 
of  Maffachufetts  as  famed  for  arts,  manafaaures,  and  commerce,  as  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

■  The  town  next  to  Bofton,  in  point  of  numbers  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, is  Salem.  This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1628,  by  Mr.  Endicot, 
afterwards  gov  ernor,  and  a  colony  under  his  direftion.  It  is  the  oldcft 
town  in  the  ftate,  except  Plymouth,  which  was  fettled  eight  years  before. 
In  1786,  it  contained  646  dwelling-houfes,  and  6700  inhabitants.  In 
this  town  are  five  churches  for  congrcgationalifts,  one  for  epifcopalians, 
and  a  meeting-houfe  for  the  friends.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  to  that  oi* 
Bofton.  The  inhabitants,  notwithftanding,  carry  on  a  large  foreign 
trade.  Salem  is  fifteen  miles  north-eaftvvard  of  Bofton,  and  is  confidercd 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  county  of  EiTex. 

Newbury  Port,  fortv-five  miles  eaftward  from  Bofton,  is  fituated  an 
the  fouthweft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea. 
The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  contains  450  dwelling-houfes,  and  41 13  natural  inhabitants.  It  has 
one  epifcopal,  one  prcfiayterian,  and  two  congregational  churches.  The 
bufinefs  of  fliip-building  is  largely  carried  on  here.  Thefe  towns,  with 
Marbiehead,  Glouceuer  or  Cape  Ann,  and  Beverly,  carry  on  the  fiflicry, 
which  furniilics  the  principal  ariicle  of  exportation  from  Mafiachufetts. 

Worcefter  is  one  of  the  largeft  iniand  towns  in  New-England.  It  is  th« 
fhire  town  of  Worcefter  county,  and  is  about  forty-feven  miles  weftward 
of  Bofton. 

On  Connecticut  river,  in  the  county  of  Hamplhire,  are  a  number  of 
very  pleafant  towns.  Of  thefe  Springfield  is  the  oldeft  and  largeft.  It 
ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connedicut  river,  about  ninety-fix  miles  weftward 
of  Bofton.  The  courts  are  held  here  and  at  Northampton  aUernatcly. 
Within  its  ancient  limits  arc  about  700  families,  who  are  divided  into 
eight  worlLipping  aftemblies.  'i'hc  original  townfhip  has  been  divided 
into  fix  parifoes,  fonie  of  whi:.:h  have  been  incorporated  into  diftinft 
townfliips.  The  fettlement  of  Springfield  was  begun  in  1636.  by  Wil- 
liam P3  nclion,  Efq:  whofe  defcendants  are  ftill  living  in  the  place.  He 
called  the  place  Springfield,  in  remembrance  of  his  native  place  in  Eng- 
land, which  bore  that  name. 

Hadley  is  a  neat  little  town  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  front 
Northampton,  NortUamptoo, 
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Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Deerfiel4  are  all  pleafant,  fiourifKing 
towns,  fucceeding  each  other  as  you  travel  northerl)-  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river. 

Cojiftjtution.l  The  Conftitiition  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mafiachufetts, 
cftablifhed  in  1780,  contains  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  frame  of  go- 
vernment. The  declaration  allerts  the  natural  treedom  and  equality  of 
men — Liberty  of  confcience — Freedom  of  the  prcfs — Trial  by  jury — Sove- 
reignty and  independence — that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people- 
that  hereditary  honours  and  emoluments  are  inadmiffible — that  every  fub- 
jeft  is  entitled  to  prote<^ion  of  life,  liberty,  and  property-— and,  in  return, 
muft  obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportion  of  the  common  expence — ^that 
he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  accufe  himfelf ;  but  may  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence — that  he  may  keep  arms ;  but  ftanding  armies  fliall  not  be  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace — that  no  tax  fliall  be  levied  without  tho  confent 
of  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives — that  no  ex  poll:  fado  law  fliall  be 
made — ^that  the  martial  law  Ihall  extend  only  to  men  in  actual  military 
fervice — that  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  fhall  be  kept 
diftindl:,  &-c.  By  the  frame  of  government,  the  power  of  legiflation  is 
lodged  in  a  general  court,  confifting  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  ienate  and 
a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  each  having  a  negative  upon  the  other.  They 
meet  annually  on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  May.  No  ad  can  be  paffed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  governor,  unlefs  two-thirds  of  both  branches  are 
in  favour  of  it.  Either  branch,  or  the  governor  and  council,  may  require 
the  opinion  of  the  juftices  of  the  fupremc  judicial  court,  upon  important 
queftions.  Senators  are  chofen  by  diftrids,  of  which  there  cannot  be  lefs 
than  thirteen.  The  number  of  counfellors  and  fonators,  for  the  whole 
commonwealth,  is  forty;  the  number  of  eacli  diflrift  is  in  proportion  to 
their  public  taxes ;  but  no  diftrift  iliall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have  more  than 
fix.  Sixteen  fenators  make  a  quorum.  The  reprefentatives  are  cliofen  by 
the  feveral  towns,  according  to  their  numbers  oi  rateable  polls.  For 
1 50  polls  one  is  elefted  ;  and  for  every  addition  of  225,  an  additional  one. 
Their  travelling  expences  to  and  from  the  general  court,  are  defrayed  by 
the  public,  but  their  wages  for  attendance  are  paid  by  their  own  towns. 
Impeachments,  for  mifcondud  in  office,  are  made  by  the  reprefentatives, 
and  tried  by  the  fenate  ;  but  the  judgment  can  go  only  to  removal  from 
office  and  future  difqualification.  Money  bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  but  may  be  altered  by  the  fenate.  Reprefentatives  are  pri- 
vileged from  arrefis  on  mefne  procefs.  Sixty  members  make  a  quorum. 
The  fupreme  executive  authority  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  who  is  elcfted 
annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a  council  confining  of  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  nine  gentlemen  chofen  out  of  the  forty,  who  are  returned  for 
counfellors  and  fenators.  Five  counfellors  make  a  quorum.  The  go- 
vernor is  commander  of  all  the  military  force  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
may  convene  the  general  court,  may  adjourn  them,  when  the  two  branches 
difagree  about  the  time,  and  in  their  recefs,  may  prorogue  them  from 
time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ninety  days — may  pardon  couvifts,  but  ths 
Jegiflature  alone  can  grant  pardons  before  conviction.  He  comraifiions 
all  officers,  and,  with  advice  of  council,  appoints  all  judicial  officers. 
Military  officers  are  thus  appointed ;  the  refpeftive  com.panies  choofe  th^ir 
«aptain  and  fubalterns,  who  choofe  their  regimental  officers,  who  choofe 
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their  brigadiers.  The  major-generals  are  appointed  by  the  general  cotiff* 
Julticcs  ot"  the  peace  are  commiffioned  for  feven  years  ;  all  other  judicial, 
and  all  executive  and  military  offices,  continue  during  good  behaviour, 
yet  are  removeable  by  the  governor,  upon  addrefs  of  the  legifiature. 
The  falaries  of  governor  and  juiHces  of  the  fupreme  court,  cannot  be  di- 
minilhed,  although  they  may  be  enlarged.  Official  qualifications  are  as 
follows — for  a  voter,  twenty-one  year's  age,  one  year's  relidence,  a  free- 
hold of  three  pounds  annual  value,  or  fixty  pounds  of  any  other  eftate — 
for  a  reprefentative,_^.ioo  freehold,  or_^.  200  other  eflate,  and  one  year's 
rcfidence  in  the  towr, — for  a  fenator,  ^^.500  freehold,  or^.6oo  othereitate 
in  the  commonwealrh,  and  fi\e  years  refidence  in  tlie  difLritt — for  go- 
vernor, or  lieutenant  governGr,j^.rooo  freehold,  and  feven  years  refidence* 
Every  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  counfcllor,  fenator,  or  reprefenta- 
tlve,  muft  declare  that  he  believes  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  has  the  le- 
gal qualifications.  A  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  juftice  of  the 
fupreme  court  can  hold  no  other  office.  No  man  fhall  hold  two  of  thefe 
offices,  judge  of  probate,  fneriff,  regifter.  No  juftices  of  the  fupreme 
court,  fecretary,  attorney-general,  treafurer,  judge  of  probate,  inftruclor 
of  Harvard  College,  clerk,  regiiler,  flieriff,  or  cuftom-officer  can  have  a 
feat  in  the  legillature.  The  privilege  of  Habeas  Ccrpus  cannot  be  fuf- 
pended  more  than  a  year  at  one  time.  In  1795,  if  two- thirds  of  the  qua- 
lilied  voters  defire  it,  a  convention  fliall  be  called  to  revife  the  confiitution. 

Bridges.]  The  principal  bridge  in  this  flate,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  is  that  which  was  built  over  Charles  ri\"er,  betv/een  Bolton  and 
Charleilon,  in  1786. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  convenient  and  hand- 
fome  fxruclure ; 

Feet. 
.  The  abutment  at  Charlefton,  from  the  old  landing,  is  100 

Space  to  the  f.vft  pier,  -  -  -  -  16  f 

36     Piers.at  an  eqnal  diftance,  to  draw,  -  -  522  ^ 

Width  of  the  draw,  -  -  -  -  30 

39     Piers  at  equal  diftance,  -  -  -  -         6; 2 

75"     The  whole  number  of  piers. 

Spaces  to  the  abutment  at  Boilon,       -  -  -  16  |- 

Abutment  at  Bolton  to  the  old  landing,  -  -  45  v 

Whole  length,  ...  -  -  ^S^3 

Each  pier  h  compofed  of  feven  flicks  of  oak  timber,  united  by  a  cap- 
ple<e,  ftrong  braces  and  girts,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  hrmly  fccured  Oy  a  fingle  pile  on  each  fule,  driven  obliquely  to 
a  folid  bottom.  The  piers  are  connected  to  each  other  by  large  firing 
pieces,  wliich  are  covered  with  four-inch  plank.  The  bridge  is  43  feet 
an  width,  and  en  each  fide  is  accommodated  with  a  paflage  fix  feet  wide, 
railed  in  for  the  fafety  of  people  on  foot.  The  bridge  has  a  gradual  rife 
from  each  cntl,  fo  as  to  be  two  feet  higher  in  the  middle  thyn  at  the  extrc- 
Uiiu^s.     Forty  elegant  lamps  are  efetled  at  a  fuitable  diftance  from  each 

other. 
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otlier,  to  illuminate  it  when  neceffary.  There  are  four  flrong  ftone 
wharfs,  connected  with  three  piers  each,  funk  in  various  parts  of  the 
j-ivcr. 

The  draw  is  confl:ru(^ed  on  the  moft  approved  phn  :   the  maclsinery  is  ■ 
■very  fimple  ;  and  it  is  defigned  to  require  the  flrength  of  two  men  only  in 
raiftng  it.     The  floor  on  the  bridge  at  the  higheft  tides,  is  four  feet  abova 
the  water,  which  generally  rifes  about  t\vel\  e  or  fourteen  feet. 

This  bridge  was  completed  in  thirteen  montlis  :  and  while  it  exliibits 
the  greateft  effed  of  private  enterprize  within  the  United  States,  is  a  moft 
pleafmg  proof,  how  certainly  objeds  of  magnitude  may  be  arttained  by 
ipirited  exertions. 

Another  bridge,  of  afimilar  conftru(ftion,  has  been  eredled  over  Myflic 
river  at  Maiden  ;  and  another  is  now  building  at  Beverly,  which  will  con- 
nefl  that  flourifhing  litde  town  with  Salem.  Thefe  are  works  of  much 
enterprize,  ingenuity  and  public  fpirit;  and  ferve  to  ihew  that  architec- 
ture, in  this  ftate,  has  rifen  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement.  It  is  a  con- 
fideration  not  unworthy  of  being  here  noticed,  that  while  many  other 
nations  are  wafting  the  brilliant  eiforts  of  genius  in  monuments  of  inge- 
nious folly,  to  perpetuate  their  pride ;  the  Americans,  according  to  the 
true  fpirit  of  republicanifm,  are  employed  almoll  entirely  in  works  of 
public  and  private  utility. 

Trade,  Mamifaautr!  and  Agriculture.^  In  the  year  1787,  the  exports 
from  this  ftate  exceeded  their  imports ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
from  the  rapid  increafe  of  manufadural  and  agricultural  improvements, 
and  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  induilry  and  cecononi)',  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  ftate  will  be  annually  increafed.  The  exports  from  the  port  of 
Bofton,  the  year  paft,  (Auguit  1788)  confifting  of  fifli,  oil,  New  England 
rum,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  pot  and  pearl-afties,  flax-feed,  furs,  pork, 
beef,  corn,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  beans,  peas,  bar-iron,  hallow  ware, 
bricks,  whale-bone,  tallow  and  fpermaceti  candles,  foap,  loaf-fugar,  wool- 
cards,  leather,  fhoes,  naval  ftores,  ginfeng,  tobacco,  bolts,  duck,  hemp, 
cordage,  nails,  &c.  amount  to  upwards  of/\345',ooo  lawful  money. 
New  England  rum,  pot-afb,  lumber,  fiili,  and  the  produce  of  the  flilicry, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  No  lefs  than  4783  hogfneads  of  New 
England  rum  were  diftilled  and  exported  from  this  ftate  latt  year,  befldes 
the  home  confumption,  which  was  not  inconfiderable  *. 

*  Nenji}  England  rum  is  difiilled  from  molajjis  imported  from  the  Wrf.  Indies, 
It  may  he  a  qutjiiori  --jjorthy  of  conf  deration,  'xx>hether  the  molnJj'es  nuhich  is  att- 
luially  difiilU'd  in  Ne'u>  England,  by  being  mixed  nvith  nvater,  mwi/ld  not  af- 
ford a  drink  cheaper,  more  palatable,  and  more  jioiirijhing,  than  that  nvhich  is 
made  from  the  rum  diftilled  froju  it,  and  treble  i?t  quanity  P  If  Jo,  all  the  la- 
hour  and  expence  of  dift illation  might  he  f pared,  and  concerted  to  more  7ftful, 
and.  perhaps  to  more  lucrative  ?nannfa^ural  or  agricultural  purpofes.  Ne^w 
England  mm  is  by  no  means  a  <wholefome  liquor.  Dr.  Douglafs  has  ajferied, 
*  That  it  has  killed  more  Indians  tha7i  their  nuars  and  fichiefes.  It  does  not 
fpare  <white  people,  ejpecially  nvhen  made  into  flip,  'which  is  rum  mixed  ^uuith 
Jmall  beer  and  M.fcovado  fugar.' 
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Newmarkets  for  the  produce  of  ^his,  and  the  other  ftates,  are  continu- 
ally increafing.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Ifle  of  France,  Surat, 
Batavia  and  Canton,  have  lately  opened  their  ports  to  receive  the  articles 
of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  cheefe,  timber,  ginfeng,  and  feveral  others. 
To  Great-Britain  are  fent  pot  and  pearl  afnes.  Haves,  flax-feed,  bees-wax, 
&c.  To  the  Weft-Indies,  lumber,  fifh,  pork,  beef,  flour,  &c.  The 
whale,  cod,  and  mackarel  fifheries,  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
yield  a  handfomc  profit.  The  Nfgro  trade  is  totally  prohibited  in  Maffa- 
chufctts,  by  an  aft  paflfed  in  the  winter  of  1788. 

Annual  impro^-ements  are  made  in  agriculture,  chiefly  by  gentlemen 
cf  fortune.  The  common  hufljandmen  in  the  country,  generally  choofe 
to  continue  in  rhe  old  track  of  their  forefathers.  The  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  have  a  committee,  by  the  name  of  the  '  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee,' wliofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  and  communicate  any  uftful  infor- 
mation upon  that  fubjeft. 

In  this  ftate  are  manufaclured  pot  and  pearl-aflies,  linfeed  oil,  bar  and  caft 
iron,  cannon,  cordage,  fpcrmaceti  oil  and  candles,  and  many  fmaller  arti- 
cles, fuch  as  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  hofiery,  hats,fhoes,  tools  and 
inftruraents  of  hulbandry,  wool-cards,  fnuff,  clocks,  cutlery,  muikets, 
cabinet-woik,  &c.  The  town  of  Lynn  is  particularly  famous  for  the 
manufarture  of  womens  filk  and  ftuff  fhoes.  It  is  computed  that  they 
make  170,000  pair  of  them  annually.  Thefe  are  exported  to  various 
pans  of  the  union. 

A  cotton  manufaftory  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  at  Beverly,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  productive  of  advantages  to  the  town. 

An  aiTociation  of  the  tradefmen  and  inanufafturers  of  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton,  has  lately  been  formed,  confilling  of  a  reprefentative  from  each  branch. 
In  this  body  the  whole  manufafturing  intereft  of  that  patriotic  town  is  com- 
bined. By  a  circular  letter  of  Augull:  20th,  they  have  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed the  fame  procedure  to  their  brethren  in  the  feveral  fea-ports  in  the  union. 
This  aiTociation  will  doubtlefs  be  produftive  of  happy  ciflcts. 

Ship-building,  after  a  long  ftagnation  f.nce  the  peace,  now  begins  to 
revive  in  various  maritime  parts  of  the  Hate.  Preparations  are  making 
for  a  glafs-houfe  in  Bofton. 

Mr.  Jofe[)h  Pope,  of  Bofton,  has  conftrufted  a  large,  complete  and  ele- 
gant Flanetarinin,  fix  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  entirely  a  work  of  ori- 
ginal genius  and  afllduous  application,  as  Mr.  Pope  never  faw  any  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  but  his  own.  It  exhibits  a  proof  of  great  ftrength  of 
mind,  and  really  does  him  much  honour. 

Revs?!ue  arid  Taxes. "^  The  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  land  and  poll- 
taxes,  impofts,  excifes,  and  the  fales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all 
males  between  fixteen  and  fifty,  except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law — alfo 
on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land — on  dwelling- 
houfes  and  barns,  warehoufes,  ftores,  &c.  thefe  are  all  valued,  and  upon 
this  valuation  taxes  are  laid,  fo  many  pounds  for  every  ^^.1000. 

Mines  and  Minerals.']  In  Attleborough  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore ;  it  yields 
a  red  fliot  iron,  not  good.  In  Attleborough  Gore  is  fome  copper  ore, 
but  fo  intermixed  with  the  iron  rock  ore,  as  to  render  both  unprofitable. 

Aluim 
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AInm  flate,  or  ftone,  has  been  found  in  fome  parts ;  alfo  ruddle,  or  red 
earth,  which  ferves  to  mark  {heep,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  ground  colour 
for  priming,  inftead  of  Spanifh  brown.  Several  mines  of  black  lead  have 
been  difcovered  in  Brimfield,  and  the  neighbouring  places :  and  white 
pipe  clay,  and  yellow  and  red  ochre,  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  There  is  a 
valuable  copper  mine  at  Leverett,  in  the  county  of  Hampfhire,  lately  dif- 
covered ;  and  at  Newbury^  are  beds  of  iime-ftone  and  afbeltos. 

Hijiory.']  On  the  19th  of  March,  1627,  the  Plymouth  council  fealed  a 
patent  to  bir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of  New 
England,  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  fouth  of  Charles  ri- 
ver", and  another  three  miles  north  of  Meriraak  river,  from  the  Atlantic 
tothe  South  Sea  *.  This  patent  gave  a  good  right  to  the  foil,  but  no 
powers  of  government.  A  royal  charter  was  neceffary.  This  paffed  the 
ieals  March  4th,  1628.  Until  this  year,  a  few  fcattering  fettlements  only- 
had  been  made  in  Maflachufotts  Bay.  In  the  fummer  of  1627,  Mr.  Ea- 
dicot,  one  of  the  original  planters,  with  a  fmall  colony,  was  lent  over  to 
begin  a  plantation  at  Naumkeag,  (now  Salem.)  The  June  following, 
about  200  perfons,  furnifhed  with  four  minifters  +,  came  over  and  joined 
Mr.  Endicot's  colony  ;  and  the  next  year  they  formtd  themfelves  into  a 
regular  church.  This  was  the  firil  church  gathered  in  Maffachufetts,  and 
the  fecond  in  New  England.  The  church  at  Plymouth  had  been  ga- 
thered eight  years  before.  In  1629,  a  larger  embarkation  was  projet'ted 
by  the  company  in  England ;  and  at  the  requell  of  a  number  of  refped,- 
able  gentlemen,  moft  of  whom  afterwards  came  o\'er  to  New  England, 
the  general  confent  of  the  company  was  obtained,  that  the  government 
and  patent  fliould  be  transferred  and  fettled  in  Maffachufetts. 

In  1630,  feventeen  fhips  from  different  ports  in  England,  arrived  in 
Maffachufetts,  with  more  than  1500  paffengers,  aniong  whom  were  many 

*  This  traB  of  country^  nvas  called  Massachusetts  Bat.  The 
Majpzchujetts  tribe  of  Indians  Irved  around,  and ga've  their  mnne  to  the  large 
bay  at  the  bottom  of  this  trad;  hence  the  name  M.ijfachufettt  Bay,  The  In- 
dian nuord  is  Mais  Tchufaeg,  fgnifying  the  country  this  fide  the  hills. 

The  foll'jijoing  extract  from  the  epijile  dedicatory  to  a  ferinon  preached  at 
Plymouth,  in  1620,  ivill  Jhe-uu  the  ideas  then  entertained  rejpetting  the  JtiJia- 
tion  of  the  South  Sea. 

«  Ne^w  England,  fo  call'd,  not  only  (to  a'void  ncnjelties)  becanfe  Captain 
Smith  hath  Jo  entituled  it  in  his  defcription,  hut  hecaife  of  the  refemblavcs 
that  is  in  it  of  England,  the  vati-ve  Jail  of  Ejigliftmen  :  it  being  jnuch  ivhat 
the  fame  for  heat  and  cold  in  fummer  and  n.vinter,  it  hei.'/g  champion  ground, 
but  not  high  moutitains,  fomen.vhat  like  the  foil  in  Kent  aiid  Eflex  ;  fzdl  of 
dales,  and  meddonv  ground,  full  of  ria;crs  and  f'zveet  /brings,  as  England 
is.  But.  principally,  fo  far  as  ive  can  yet  find  it  is  an  if  and,  and  neat 
about  the  quantity  of  England,  being  cut  out  from  the  mai?ie  land  in  Ame- 
rica, as  England  is  from  the  ?naine  of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  fa^ 
ivhich  entreth  in  forty  degrees,  and  runneth  up  north-iuefi  and  by  ive/^^ 
09id  goeth  out  either  into  the  South  Sea,  or  elfe  into  the  bay  of  Canada. 

i  MeJ/rs.  HigginfoHf  Skdton^  Bright  and  Smith, 
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perfons  of  diflinftion.  Incredible  were  the  harddiips  they  endured.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  rclentlels  cnielrics  of  the  Indians,  who,  a  fev/  months  before, 
had  entered  into  a  general  confpiracy  to  extirpate  the  Englifh — reduced 
to  a  fcanty  pittance  of  proviftona,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  they  had 
not  been 'accuftonied,  and  delHtute  of  Jiecellary  accommodations,  num- 
bers fickened  and  died  :  fo  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  loft  200 
of  their  number.  About  this  time  fettlements  were  made  at  Charlefton, 
Eofton,  DorcheUer,  Cambridge,  lloxbury  and  Medford,  I'he  firft  ge- 
neral court  of  MalTachufetts  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Oftober,  1631,  not 
by  reprefentation,  but  by  the  freemen  of  the  corporation  at  large.  At 
this  court,  they  agreed  that,  in  future,  the  freemen  fliould  choofe  the  af- 
fiftants,  and  that  the  afliftants  flionld  choofe,  from  among  themfelves,  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor.  The  court  of  alTiftants  were  to  have 
the  power  of  making  laws,  and  appointing  officers.  This  was  a  depar- 
ture from  their  charter.  One  hundred  and  nine  freemen  were  admitted 
this  court.  At  the  next  general  court  of  eleftion,  in  the  fame  year,  the 
•freemen,  notwithftanding  their  former  vote,  refolved  to  choofe  their  own 
governor,  deputy,  and  afliftants,  and  pafied  a  moft  extraordinary  law, 
*  that  none  but  church  members  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  body  politic'  This  law  continued  in  force  until  the  diffolution  of  the 
go\-ernment ;  with  this  alteration,  however,  that,  inftead  of  being  church 
members,  the  candidates  for  freedom  muft  have  a  certificate  from  the  mi- 
ffiifter,  that  they  were  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  good  lives  and 
converfations. 

In  the  years  1632  and  1653,  great  additions  were  made  to  the  colony. 
Such  was  the  rage  for  emigration  to  New  England,  that  the  king  in 
council  thought  lit  to  ifme  an  order,  (February  7,  1633,)  to  prevent  it. 
This  order,  however,  was  not  ftridly  obeyed  ;  for  this  year  came  over 
MefTrs.  Cotton,  Hooker  and  Stone,  three  of  the  moft  famous  pillars  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Cotton  fettled  at  Bofton,  and  the  other  two  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Hooker,  and  100  others,  removed  in  1636,  and  fettled  at 
Hartford,  on  Connecticut  ri\er. 

In  1634,  twenty-four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  ge- 
neral court  for  eledions,  as  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  body  of  freemen, 
and  refolved,  •  That  none  but  the  general  court  had  power  to  make  and 
eftablifii  laws — to  elert  officers — to  raife  monies,  and  confirm  properties  ;* 
and  determined  that  four  gei)cral  courts  be  held  yearly,  to  be  fummon- 
ed  by  the  governor,  and  not  be  diftblved  without  the  confent  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  court — that  it  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  each  plantation 
to  choofe  two  or  three  perfons  as  tlieir  rcprefentatives,  to  tranfad,  on  their 
behalf,  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth^  Sec.  Thus  was  fettled  the  le- 
giflative  body,  which,  except  an  alteration  of  the  number  of  general 
courts,  which  were  foon  reduced  to  two  only  in  a  year,  and  other  not 
very  material  circumftances,  continued  the  fame  as  long  as  the  chatter 
lafted. 

In  1636  Mrs.  Hutchinfon,  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  who  came  to 
New  England  with  Mr.  Cotton,  made  great  difturbances  in  the  churches. 
Two  capital  errors  with  which  flie  was  charged,  were,  «  That  the  Holy 
Ghoft  dwclL  pcrfonally  in  a  jullilicd  perfon ;  and  that  nothing  of  fancli- 

jication. 
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ideation,  can  help  to  evidence  to  believers  their  juftification..*  Difpntci 
ran  high  about  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
involved  both  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  cf  the  colony  in  great  con- 
fufion.  The  final  refult  was,  a  fynod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  Auguft,  1637,  where  were  prefent  both  minillers  and  mef- 
fengers  of  churches  and  magiftrates,  who,  after  three  weeks  difputing,  con- 
demned, as  erroneous,  above  eighty  points  or  opinions,  faid  to  have  been 
maintained  by  fome  or  other  in  the  countrv.  The  refult  was  figned  by 
all  the  members  but  Mr.  Cotton.  In  confequence  of  this,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
fon  and  fome  of  her  principal  followers  were  fentenced  to  banifhment. 
She,  with  her  hulband  and  famil}',  fhortly  after  removed  to  Aquidnick, 
(Rhode-IJland)  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  died.  She  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the  Dutch  country,  beyond 
New-Haven,  and  the  next  year,  Ihe  and  all  her  family,  being  fixtscii 
fouls,  were  killed  ^  the  Indians,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  carried 
into  capti\'ity. 

The  year  1637,  was  diftinguiihed  by  the  Pequot  wars,  in  which  were 
flain  five  or  fix  hundred  Indians,  and  the  tribe  almoft  wholly  deftroyed* 
This  ilruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Indians,  that  for  forty  }'ears  fucceeding, 
they  never  openly  commenced  hoililities  with  the  Englifh. 

The  year  1638,  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  very  great  earthquake 
'  throughout  New-England. 

In  1 640,  the  importation  of  fettlers  ceafed.  The  motives  for  emigrating 
to  New-England  were  renioved  by  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  England. 
They  who  then  profeffed  to  give  the  beft  accounts  fay,  that  in  29S  fhips, 
which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  there 
arrived  21,200  paffengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  4000 
families.  Since  then  more  perfons  have  removed  from  New-England  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  than  have  arrived  from  thence  hither.  The 
prefent  inhabitants  therefore  of  New-England,  are  juflly  to  be  eftimated 
a  natural  increafe,  by  the  bleffmg  of  Heaven,  from  the  firft  21,000  that 
arrived  in  the  year  1640.  It  was  judged  that  they  had,  at  this  time, 
12,000  neat  cattle,  and  3000  iheep.  The  charge  of  tranfporting  the  fa- 
milies and  their  fubftance,  was  computed  at  192,000!.  flerling. 

In  1 641 ,  many  difcouragements  were  given  to  the  fettlers  by  their  former 
benefaftors,  who  withheld  their  affiftance  from  them,  and  endeavoured, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  perfuade  them  to  quit  their  new  eftablifhments. 
The  following  year,  the  Indians  confederated  under  Miantinomo,  a  leader 
of  the  Narraganfett  Indians,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Englifh.  The  confe- 
deracy was  fortunately  difcovered  in  its  infancy  and  produced  no  mifchief. 
This  year  (1643)  great  difturbance  was  made  in  the  colony  by  a  fed: 
which  arofe  from  the  aihes  of  Antinomianifm.  The  members  of  it,  b}-- 
their  imprudence,  expofed  themfelvcs  to  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  day, 
and  Gorton,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  fentenced  to  be  confined  to 
Charleflon,  there  to  be  kept  at  work,  and  to  wear  fuch  bolts  and  irons 
as  might  hinder  his  efcape,  and  was  threatened  with  feverer  punifhment 
in  cafe  of  a  repetition  of  his  crime.  The  reft  were  confined  to  difFerenc 
towns,  one  in  a  town,  upoh  the  fame  conditions  with  Gorton.  Thefe 
fentences  were  cruel  and  unjuftifiable ;  yet  much  of  the  apparent  feverity 
is  removed,  when  the  character  aad  conduct  of  Gorton  is  taken  into  view. 

AH 
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All  who  have  publifhed  any  thing  concerning  him,  except  Mr.  Calender, 
have  reprefented  him  as  an  infamous  charafter. 

About  this  time,  the  French  of  Acadie,  or  Nova-Scotia,  who  had  dii- 
fered  among  themfelves  repeatedly,  and  engaged  the  Englifh  occafionally 
with  them,  awakened  the  fears  of  the  colony.  But  thefe  were  foon  hapr 
pily  compofed.  The  Indians  were  this  year  (1644)  and  the  following,  at 
war  among  themfelves. 

In  1646,  the  colony  was  difturbed  by  forae  of  its  principal  inhabitants, 
who  had  conceived  a  dillike  of  fome  of  the  laws  and  the  government. 
Several  of  thefe  difaffefted  perfons  were  imprifoned,  and  the  reil  Compelled 
to  give  fecurity  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

An  epidemical  ficknefs  paffed  through  the  country  the  next  year,  and 
fwept  away  many  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch. 

In  1648,  we  have  the  firit  inftance  of  the  credulity  and  infatuation  rc- 
ipcding  witchcraft,  which,  for  fome  time,  prevailed  in  this  colony. 

Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlefton,  was  accufed  of  having  fo  malignant 
a  quality,  as  to  caufe  vomiting,  deafnefs,  and  violent  pains  by  her  touch. 
She  was  accordingly  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Happy  would  it 
have  been,  if  this  had  been  the  only  inftance  of  this  infatuation.  But 
why  Ihall  we  wonder  at  the  raagiftrates  of  New-England,  when  we  find 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale,  and  others  of  high  rank,  in  Old- 
England,  fhortly  after,  chargeable  with  as  great  delufion.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times  ;  and  the  odium  of  the  witchcraft  and  other 
infatuations,  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  New- 
England,  or  afcribed  to  their  fingular  bigotry  and  fuperftition,  as  has  been 
injurioully  done  by  many  European  hiftorians.  The  fame  fpirit  prevailed 
at  this  time  in  England,  and  was  \  ery  probably  brought  from  thence,  as 
were  moft  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  firft  fettlers  in  America.  The 
fame  infatuation  fprang  up  in  Pennl'ylvania  foon  after  its  fettlement.  * 

The 

*  7hf  Jhllorvhrg  extraSis  from  the  records  of  Tennfyl-'vania,  Jhe'w  that  the 
■method  of  proceeding  nx)ith  Juppojed  ^jilchcs,  nvas  eq^ually  ridiculous  i?i  the 
infancj  of  that  colony  as  hi  Nenv-Eitgland, 

"  qth  nth  Mo.  \  62,2' 

"  Council  Book  A.       1       Margaret  MattfoJi  and  Yethro  Hendrickfoti  ex- 
Page  43.  j  arniued,  and  about  to  he  proved  Witches,  ivhcre* 

upi)7t  this  Board  ordered  that  Necls  Mattfoii  Jhould  enter  into  a  Recog?iizance  of 
fifty  pen/ids  for  his  Wiffs  appearance  before  this  lord  the  z-jth  infant, 

"  Hendrick  Jacobjofi  doth  the  fame  for  his  Wife. 

"  Z'^th  of  the  12th  Month. 

Page  44.  "  Margarit  Matffj?i's  LidiSinient  -luas  read,  and  Jhe  pleads  not 
guilty y  and  ijoill  be  trycd  by  the  Country. 

Page  45'.  "  The  Jury  <zvent  forth  and  upon  their  Returiie  brought  her  in 
guilty  of  hailing  the  C(im7nQ?i  fame  of  a  Witch,  but  ?iot  guilty  in  manner  and 
form  as  Jhe  Jiands  indicted. 

Page  46.  ' '  Neels  Mattfon  and  Antho  Neelfon  enters  into  a  Recognizance  of 
ffty  pounds  a  piece  for  the  good  behn-viour  of  Margaret  Mattfon  for  fx  ?nonths. 

"  Jacob  Hendrickjon  enters  into  a  Recognizance  of  fffj  pounds  for  the  good 
hchwviour  of  Gctro  Hendrickfon  for  fx  Months." 

The 
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The  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  people  appears  to  have  arifen  to  its  height  in 
1649,  and  was  indeed  ridiculous.     The  cuftom   of  wearing  long  hair, 

*  after  the  manner  of  ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians/  as  they  termed  it, 
was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  •  which  fays  it  is  a  fhame  for 
a  man  to  wear  long  hair.'  This  expreffion  of  the  Apoftle  Paul,  induced 
thefe  pious  people  to  think  this  cuftom  criminal  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offenfive,  as  they  were  required  in  an 
efpecial  manner  to  go  patentihus  aurihus,  with  open  ears. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty  ;  and  the  fmoke  of 
it,  in  fome  manufcripts,  is  compared  to  the  I'moak  of  the  bottomlefs  pit. 
The  ficknefs  frequently  produced  by  fmoaking  tobacco  was  confidered  as 
a  fpecies  of  drunkennefs,  and  hence  what  we  now  term  fmoaking,  was 
then  often  called  ♦  drinking  tobacco.*  At  length  fome  of  the  clergy  fell 
into  the  praftice  of  fmoaking,  and  tobacco,  by  an  aft  of  government, 

*  was  fet  at  liberty.* 

In  1650,  a  corporation  in  England,  conftituted  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  among  the  Indians,  began  a  correfpondence  with  the  commiifioners 
of  the  colonies,  who  were  employed  as  agents  for  the  corporation  as  long 
as  the  union  of  the  colonies  continued.  In  confequence  of  this  correfpon- 
dence, the  colonifts,  who  had  too  long  neglefted  their  duty,  renewed  their 
attempts  to  inftruft  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
Thefe  attempts  were  attended  with  little  fuccefs. 

While  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  at  war  in  Europe,  in  16^3,  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  governor  of  MafTachufetts,  that  the  Dutch 
governor  had  been  endeavouring  to  engage  the  Indians  in  a  confederacy 
againft  the  Englifh,  to  expel  or  deftroy  them.  This  created  an  alarm 
through  the  colonies.  An  examination  was  made,  and  preparations  for  a 
war  enfued,  which  the  pacification  at  home  prevented. 

In  1655,  a  diftemper,  like  to  that  of  1647,  went  through  the  plan- 
tations. 

In  1656  began  what  has  been  generally  called  the  perfecution  of  the 
Quakers.  The  firft  who  openly  profeffcd  the  principles  of  this  fed  in 
this  colony,  were  Mary  Filher  and  Ann  Auftin,  who  came  from  Earbadoes 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  few  weeks  after,  nine  others  arrived  in  the  fhip 
Speedwell,  of  London.  On  the  Sth  of  September,  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  Affiftants.  It  feems  they  had  before  affirmed,  that  they 
were  fent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  fins ;  they  were  accord- 
ingly queftioned  how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  fent  them  ? 
Atter  paufing,  they  anfwered,  that  they  had  the  fame  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  queftions  they  gave  rude  and 
contemptuous  anfwers,  which  is  the  reafon  affigned  for  committing  them 
to  prifon.     A  great  number  of  their  books  which  they  had  brought  over 

The  author  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America,  amovg  wany  errors  as  t» 
hifiorical  facls,  judicioujiy  abjernjes,  oti  the  fiibje£i  of  the  Ne'V.^-F.ngland  petfcU' 
tionsy  *  8uch  is  the  7nanner  of  proceeding  of  religious  parties  totoards  each  other ^ 
and  in  this  refpeB  the  Neiv-Englafid  people  are  not  <worfe  than  the  reft  of  man' 
kind ;  nor  ivas  their fcverity  a?!j'  jitft  matter  of  refieclion  upon  that  mode  of  re- 
ligion rujhich  they  proffs.  No  religion  ivhatjoever,  true  or  falfc,  can  excufe 
its  61^171  members  y  or  acctfe  thofe  of  any  other ,  upc?i  the  f core  of  perfecution.' 

vv-ith 
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with  intent  to  fcatter  them  about  the  country,  were  feized  and  referred  for 
the  fire.  Soon  alter  this,  as  the  go\  ernor  was  going  from  public  worlhip 
on  the  Lord's-day  to  his  own  hoiife,  feveral  gentlemen  accompanying 
him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the  prifon,  railing  at 
and  reviling  him,  faying.  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art  an  oppreflbr ;  and  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  God  upon  him.  Not  content  with  this,  Ihe 
VvTote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  magiftrates,  filled  with  opprobrious 
fluiF.  The  governor  fent  for  her  twice  from  the  prifon  to  his  houfe,  and 
took  much  pains  to  perfuac',  her  to  defifl  from  fuch  extravagancies.  Two 
of  the  minifters  were  prefeut,  and  with  much  moderation  and  tendemefs 
endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  her  errors,  to  which  fhe  returned  the 
grofibft  railings,  reproaching  them  as  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priefts,  the  feed  of  tlie  ferpent,  of  the  brood  of  Ifhmael,  and  the 
like. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  fpecial  provifion  made  In  the  laws  for  the 
puiiifhm.ent  of  the  Quakers.  But  in  virtue  of  a  law  which  had  been  made 
againft  heretics  in  general,  the  court  palled  fentence  of  banilhment  upoa 
tkiem  all.  Afterwards  other  fevere  laws  were  enaded,  among  which  were 
the  following ;  any  Quaker,  after  the  firft  conviftion,  if  a  man,  was  to 
lofe  one  ear,  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  tlte  other — a  woman  to  be  each 
time  fevcrely  whipped — and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to 
have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red  liot  iron. 

The  perfecution  of  any  religious  feft  ever  has  had,  and  ever  will  have 
a  tendency  to  increafe  their  number.  Mankind  are  corapaluonate  beings ; 
and  from  a  principle  of  pity,  they  will  often  advocate  a  caufe  which  their 
judgment  difowns.  Thus  it  was  in  the  cafe  of  the  Quakers ;  the  fpefta- 
tors  corapaffionated  their  fufferings,  and  then  adopted  their  .fentiments. 
Their  growing  numbers  induced  the  legillature,  in  their  Oftober  feffion, 
to  pafs  a  law  to  punilh.  with  death  all  Quakers  who  ihoald  return  into  the 
juri{di(^tion  after  banifhment.  Under  this  impolitic  as  well  as  unjuft  law, 
four  perfons  only  fuffered  death,  and  thefe  had,  in  the  face  of  prudence 
as  well  as  of  law,  returned  after  having  been  banilhed.  That  fome  pro- 
vifion was  necelfary  againft  thefe  people,  fo  far  as  they  were  difturbers  of 
civil  peace  and  order,  every  one  will  allow;  but  fuch  fanguinary  laws 
againlt  particular  doftrines  or  tenets  in  religion,  are  not  to  be  defended. 
The  moll  that  can  be  faid  for  our  anceftors  is,  that  they  tried  gentler  means 
at  firir,  which  they  found  utterly  inelfeftual,  and  that  they  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  the  authorities  in  moil  other  Hates  and  in  moil  ages  of  the  world, 
who,  with  the  like  abfurdity,  have  fuppofed  every  perfon  could  and  ought 
to  think  as  they  did,  and  with  the  like  cruelty  have  puniflied  fuch  as 
appeared  to  differ  from  them.  We  may  add,  that  it  was  with  reludance 
that  thefe  unnatural  lav/s  were  carried  into  execution. 

'Ihe  laws  in  England,  at  this  time,  were  very  fevere  againft  the  Quakers  ; 
and  though  none  were  actually  put  to  death  by  public  execution,  yet 
many  were  confined  in  prifons  where  they  died  in  confequcnce  of  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  King  Charles  the  fecond  alfo,  in  a  letter  to  the  colony  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  approved  of  their  feverity.  *     The  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  at 

feveral 

*  Extras  fi-om  the  Kings  Lctier,  dated  the  zZth  of  June »  1662, 

4,  « m 


Massachusetts,  xt^ 

fcvcral  times,  was  fuch  as  rendered  them  proper  fubjefts  of  a  niad-houfe, 
or  a  houfe  of  correction ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  ever  any  greater 
feverities  were  ufed.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  inftances  of  their  con- 
dud,  which  clearly  manifeft  a  fpecies  of  madnefs.  *  Thomas  Newhoiifc 
went  into  the  meeting-houfe  at  Bofton  with  a  couple  of  glafs  bottles,  and 
broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threatened,  T%us  ivMl  the  Lord. 
break  jou  m  pieces.  Another  time  M.  Brev.Ikr  came  in  with  her  face 
fmeared  as  black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  V^'ilfon  wont  through  the  ftrects  of 
Salem  naked  as  fhe  was  born.'  While  we  condemn  the  feverity  with 
vvhich  the  Quakers  were  treated  on  the  one  part,  we  cannot,  at  the  fume 
time,  avoid  cenfuring  their  imprudent,  indelicate  and  infatuated  condut!! 
on  the  other, 

Thefe  unhappv  difturbances  continued  until  the  friends  of  the  Quakers 
in  England  interpofed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king,  September 
9th,  1 661,  requiring  that  a  flop  fhould  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporal 
'  puniftments  of  his  fubjefts  called  Quakers.  This  order  was  prudently 
complied  with,  and  the  difturbances  by  degrees  fubnded.  From  this  tim.c 
the  Quakers  became  in  general  an  orderly,  peaceable  people,  and  have 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  governments  under  v>hich  they  have  refided, 
except  fuch  as  relate  to  the  militia  and  the  fupport  of  the  minifcry,  and 
in  their  fcruples  as  to  thefe  they  have  from  time  to  time  v/ifely  been  in- 
dulged. They  are  a  moral,  friendly,  and  benevolent  people,  and  have 
much  merit  as  a  body  for  their  ftrift  difcipline,  regular  correfpoadence, 
for  their  hofpitality,  and  particularly  for  their  exertions  in  the  abolitioa 
of  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes.  In  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, it  is  hoped  that  perfecution  will  never  again  lift  its  direful  head 
againft  any  religious  denomination  of  people,  whofe  fentiments  and  con- 
duft  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

Soon  after  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  many  complaints 
were  made  to  his  majefty  refpec'ting  the  colony,  and,  agreeably  to  a  requi- 
fition  from  him,  agents  were  fent  over  to  anfvver  to  them.  Thefe  were 
favourably  received,  and  returned  in  a  fiiort  time  v.ith  letters  from  the 
king,  commanding  the  alteration  of  feme  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and 
direding  the  adminiitration  of  juftite  to  be  in  his  name.  The  letters  not 
being  ftrictly  obeyed,  and  ntw  complaints  coming  to  the  king's  ears,  four 
commiffioners  were  difpatched  in  1665  to  the  colony,  with  abfolute  au- 
thority to  hear  and  determine  every  caufe.  This  authority  met  with 
merited  oppofitiou.  The  colonifts  adhered  to  what  they  imagined  to  be 
their  juft  rights  and  privileges,  and  though  fomewhat  culpable  for  theii 
obilinate  defence  of  a  few  unwarrantable  peculiarities,  deferve  commen- 
dation for  their  general  condud.  The  comraiirioners  left  the  colon)r 
dilfatisfied  and  enraged. 

Their  report,  however,  occafioned  no  trouble  from  England,  on  ac- 


*  IVe  cannot  be  rmderftood hereby  to  direB  or  nvi/h  that  any  indidge?!ce  fhouH 
he  granted  to  thofe  peijons  contmot/ly  called  ^takers,  n.vhofe  prificiples  being  in- 
owjijtent  luith  any  kind  of  go-vernmetit ,  lue  ha--ue  found  it  necejjary  by  the  ad'vice 
tf  our  parliament  here^  to  make  ajharp  lavj  ngainji  than,  and  are  qjuell  ioH'. 
tenlsd  that  jtu  do  the  like  there, ^ 
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count  of  the  jealoufies  of  government  which  then  prevailed  there,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London. 

T  he  colony  now  attained  a  more  profperous  condition  than  it  had  hi- 
therto known.  A  fpirit  of  induftry  and  ceconomy  pervaded  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  magilirates  and  merchants  became  opulent.  The  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  parts  of  the  conftitution  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  har- 
monioufiy  united,  and  continued  to  be  until  1670,  when  a  divifion, 
which  had  been  made  fome  years  before  in  the  church,  originated  a  dif- 
pute,  in  which  the  civil  authority  interpofed,  and  claimed  a  fuperiority 
10  the  ecclefiaftical.  The  clergy,  notwithftanding,  continued  to  have 
great  influence  in  government  until  the  diflblution  of  the  charter. 

The  war,  commonly  called  Philip's  war,  occafioned  the  next  difturb- 
ances  in  the  colony.  This  war  lafted  feveral  years.  Many  Indians 
were  engaged  in  it.  They  meditated  the  general  deftruftion  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  much  cruelty  was  exercifed  by  both  parties,  until  a  period  was 
put  to  hofliilities  by  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Indian  chief,  in  1676. 

In  tlie  height  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  war,  and  while  the  colony  was  con- 
tending for  the  pofTefiion  of  the  foil  with  the  natives,  complaints  were 
renewed  in  England,  which  ftruck  at  the  powers  of  government,  and  an 
enquiry  was  fet  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time  to  time  until  1684, 
when  a  judgment  was  given  againft  the  charter. 

The  fucceeding  year,  the  legiflature,  expeding  every  day  to  be  fuper- 
ceded,  paid  little  attention  to  public  affairs. 

In  16S6,  May  15th,  a  commiflioner  arrived,  appointing  a  prefident, 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  adminifl:ra- 
tion  6f  government.  This  adminiftration  was  fhort,  and  produdlive  of 
no  grievances. 

On  the  r  9th  of  December,  the  fame  year,  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
with  a  commifiion  from  King  James  for  the  government  of  New-Eng- 
land. Connefticut,  however,  was  not  included  in  his  commiflion.  His 
kind  profefllons  encouraged,  for  a  while,  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who, 
from  his  character,  expefted  a  different  treatment  from  him.  He  foon 
afted  out  himfelf,  and,  together  with  his  council,  did  many  arbitrary  ads 
8:0  the  oppreffion  of  the  people,  and  the  enrichment  of  himfelf  and  fol- 
lowers. 

The  prefs  was  reftrained — public  thankfgiving,  without  an  order  from 
the  crown,  was  prohibited — fees  of  all  ofiicers  were  encreafed,  and  the 
people  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  of  their  lands,  for  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

The  colony  was  greatly  difquietcd  by  thefe  and  fimilar  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings :  and  when  news  arrived  of  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  i6Sq,  the  governor  and  about  fifty  others  were  feized  an  J 
confined,  and  afterwards  fent  home,  and  the  old  magiftrates  reinftated  iu 
their  offices. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  conduced  with  prudence,  and  liberty 
being  granted  to  the  people  by  the  crown,  to  cxercife  for  the  prefent 
their  former  government,  they  proceeded  with  regularity  according  to 
the  old  charter,  ftriving  in  vain  to  get  it  confirmed,  until,  in  1692,  they 
received  and  adopted  a  new  one.  The  new  charter  comprehended  all 
the  territory  of  the  old  one,  together  with  the  colony  of  New-Flyiaouth, 
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the  Province  of  Main  and  Nova-Scotia,  and  all  the  country  between  the 
Province  of  Main  and  Nova-Scotia,  as  far  northward  as  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  * ;  alfo  Elizabeth  Iflands,  and  the  iflands  of  Nantucket  anl 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  governor  was  in  the  crown, 
and  every  freeholder  of  forty  ihillings  ftcrling  a  year,  and  every  inhabi- 
tant of  forty  pounds  fterling  perfonal  ertate,  was  a  voter  for  reprefen- 
tatives. 

The  French  of  Quebec  inftigating  the  Indians,  and  joining  with  them 
to  plunder  and  kill  the  Englifh,  and  the  French  of  Acadie  infeiting  the 
coaih,  and  taking  many  vefl'els,  the  general  court  in  the  winter  of  1689 
meditated  an  attack  upon  Port-Royal,  now  called  Annapolis-Roy;d,  and 
upon  Quebec.  Forces  were  fent  out  and  took  Port-Royal,  and  the  whole 
fea-coaft  from  that  to  Penobfcot,  and  the  New-England  fettlements. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  and  the  ravage  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians at  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  determined  the  general  court  to  profe- 
cute  their  defign  upon  Quebec.  But  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced  when 
the  troops  arrived  at  Canada — the  French  fo  fuperior  in  number — the 
weather  fo  tempelluous,  and  the  ficknefs  fo  great  among  the  foldiers,  that 
this  expedition  was  attended  with  great  lofs. 

A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  while  the  troops 
were  gone  out  of  the  colony,  but  hoftilities  were  foon  renewed. 

The  French  and  Indians  molefted  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  daily. 
Acadie  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
taken by  the  Englifh.  The  inhabitants  of  this  territory  experienced  the- 
greateft  fufferings  at  every  change  of  their  mailer. 

A  new  expedition  was  planned  againft  Canada,  and  affiftance  from 
England  folicited  year  after  year  for  the  reducl.ion  of  the  French ^  who 
were  endeavouring  by  the  aid  of  the  favages  to  ruin  entirely  the  BritiOri 
fettlements. 

In  1692,  the  fpirit  of  infatuation  refpefting  udtchcraft  v/as  again  re- 
yived  in  New-England,  and  raged  with  uncommon  violence.  Several 
hundreds  were  accufed,  many  were  condemned,  and  fome  executed.  Va- 
rious have  been  the  opinions  refpeding  the  delufion  which  occafioneJ 
this  tragedy.  Some  pious  people  have  believed  fhere  was  fomething  fu- 
pernatural  in  it,  and  that  it  was  not  all  the  efleft  of  fraud  and  impofture. 
Many  are  willing  to  fuppofe  the  accufers  to  have  been  under  bodily  uif- 
orders  which  affefted  their  imaginations.  This  is  kind  and  charitable^ 
but  fcarcely  probable.  It  is  very  poffible  that  the  wliole  was  a  fcene  oi 
fraud  and  impofture,  began  by  young  girls,  who  at  firft  perhaps  thought 
of  nothing  more  than  exciting  pity  and  indulgence,  and  continued  hf 
adult  perfons,  wlio  were  afraid  of  being  accufed  themJeb  es.  The  one 
and  the  other,  rather  than  confefs  their  fraud,  fuffered  the  lives  of  h 

•  Sin^e  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13,  No^a-Scotia  -was  arbitrarily  tahn 
from  Maffachufetts y  a?id  ereiied  into  afeparate  governmeiit.  And  by  the  treat f 
•/'1783,  the  territory  betnueen  the  Highlands,  luhich  form  a  part  of  the  north- 
ern  boundary  of  the  United  States^  ami  the  Riuer  St.  Lavjrcnce^  ixiai  ceded  it 
Qreat-Britain, 
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many  innocents  to  be  taken  away  through  the  credulity  of  Judges  and 
juries. 

That  the  odium  of  this  tragic  condiicT:  might  not  reft  upon  the  New- 
Englanders  alone,  it  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  infatuation 
was  at  this  time  current  in  England.  The  law  by  which  witches  were 
condemned,  was  a  copy  of  the  Itatute  in  England ;  and  the  praftice  of  the 
courts  W3S  regulated  by  precedents  there  afforded.  Some  late  inftance* 
prove  that  England  is  not  entirely  cured  of  that  delufion. 

In  1711,  fome  (hips  and  troops. being  fent  over,  the  colony  troops 
joined  them,  and  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Canada,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  perifhed.  This  diliiller  was  very  grievous  to  the  people  of 
New-England,  and  many  perfons,  in  confequcnce  of  it,  abandoned  every 
cspeftation  of  conquering  Canada. 

Frequent  excurfions  on  the  frontiers  Immediately  followed  ;  but  as  footi 
as  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  known,  the  Indians  of  the  various  tribes  re- 
quelled  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Engliili — alked  pardon  for  their  violation 
of  former  treaties,  and  engaged  for  the  future  to  demean  themfclves  as 
good  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  Articles  of  a  general  treaty 
were  drawn  up  and  figned  by  both  parties. 

From  1675,  when  Philip's  war  began,  to  the  prefent  time,  171I,  five  or 
fix  thoufand  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perifhed  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
diilempers  contrafted  in  the  fervicc  of  their  country.  The  colonies,  which 
ufu^lly  doubled  their  inhabitants  in  five  and  twenty  years,  ha4  not  at  this 
time  double  the  number  which  they  had  fifty  }'ear3  before.  The  profped;  of 
a  long  peace,  which  the  general  treaty  afforded,  was  Interrupted  by  the 
machinations  of  one  Ralle,  a  French  Jefuit,  who  inlligated  the  Indians  to 
make  frefli  incurfions  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  in  17 17.  After  fe- 
veral  ineffeflual  attempts  to  perfuade  the  Indians  to  defifi:  from  their  opera- 
tions, forces  were  fent  out  hy  go\'ernment  from  time  to  time,  who  de- 
ftroyed  feveral  parties  of  the  Indians,  but  there  was  no  ceffation  of  hofti- 
llties  until  the  death  of  Ralle  in  1724. 

In  1725,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians,  and  a  long  peace  fuc- 
ceeded  it.  The  length  of  the  peace  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  favourable  adts  of  government,  made  foon  after  its  commencement, 
icfpet5llng  the  Indian  trade. 

In  1721,  the  fmall-pox  made  great  havock  In  Bofton  and  the  adjacent 
to\vns.  Of  5  8 89,  who  took  it  In  Bofton,  844  died.  Inoculation  was  in- 
troduced on  this  occafion,  contrary  however  to  the  minds  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants In  general.  Dr.  C.  Mather,  one  of  the  principal  minllters  of  Bofton, 
had  obferved,  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfa«5tions,  a  letter  from  Timonius 
from  Conftantinople,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the  operation.  He 
recommended  it  to  the  pliyficians  of  Bofton  to  make  the  experiment,  but 
all  declined  except  Dr.  Boylfton.  To  (hew  his  confidence  of  filccefs,  he 
began  with  his  own  children  and  fervants.  Many  pious  people  were 
llruck  with  horror  at  the  idea,  and  were  of  opinion  that  if  any  ot  his  pa- 
tients Ihould  die,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer. 

All  orders  of  m.en,  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  condemned  a  praftice 
•which  is  now  univerfally  approved,  and  to  which  ihouiands  owe  the 
prefervation  of  their  lives, 
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In  1743',  according  to  a  propofal  and  plan  of  the  governor  of  this  co- 
)ony,  Louifburg  was  befieged  and  taken.  The  poffeHion  of  this  j^Iace 
appeared  necefiary  for  thelecurity  of  the  Englini  fiiliery,  and  pr^ vented 
an  attack  upon  Nova-Scotia,  which  the  French  had  meditated  and  threa- 
tened. 

The  reduftion  of  Louiihurg  by  a  Britifh  colony,  furprized  Great-Bri- 
tain and  France,  and  occalioned  both  powers  to  form  i::iportant  plana 
for  the  next  year.  Great-Britain  had  in  view  the  reduction  of  Canada^ 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  French  from  the  northern  continent.  France, 
the  recovery  of  Louifbtirg,  the  conqueft  of  Nova-Scotia,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Englifh  fea-coaft  from  Nova-Scotia  to  Georgia.  Great  prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made  by  l)oth  monarchs.  A  very  formidable 
French  fleet  f)iled  for  the  American  coaft ;  a  Britifh  fquadron  was  long 
expected  to  oppofe  them,  and  to  proteft  the  colonies ;  but  excetied  in  vain. 
The  colonics  were  in  immediate  and  imminent  danger.  Fortunately  for 
them,  the  French  fleet  was  rendered  unfit  to  accomplifh  their  defign,  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  which  damaged  moft  of  the  {hips  fo  much,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  France,  or  retire  to  the  Weil-Indies  to  relit. 
^  Pious  men  faw  the  immediate  hand  of  divine  providence  in  the  protec- 
'tion,  or  rather  refcue  of  the  Britifn  colonies  this  year,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  almoft  miraculous  fuccefs  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  the  year 
before. 

By  the  time  the  fears  of  the  colonies,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
French  fleet,  were  removed,  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  profecute 
the  Canada  expedition.  The  inadive  profecution  of  the  war  in  Europe  on 
both  fides,  indicated  peace  to  be  near,  which  the  next  year  v/as  effedled. 

Here  Governor  Hutchinfon  ends  his  hiilory  of  Mallachnfetts.  It  be- 
longs to  the  profefl"ed  hiflorian  to  relate  the  important  events  which  have 
happened  fmce.  Several  of  them,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  "forego- 
ing hiilory  of  the  United  States.  It  ought  in  juftice  here  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  point  of  military,  political,  and  literary  importance,  Maifachu- 
fetts  is  inferior  to  none,  and  i"upcricr  to  moll,  of  the  itates  in  the  union. 
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Including  the  lands  which  lie  eaflr,  as  far  as  Nova-Scotiaj 
(Belonging  to  Maiiachufctts.) 

SITUATION    and    extent, 

miles. 
Length   3oo\  Ret^PPn    f  43°  and  46°  North  Latitude, 
Breadth  104/  ^"^^^'^   14'=  and  8°  Fail  Longitude. 

Boundaries.']    T>  OUNDED  north-weftwardly  by  the  high  lands,  which 

-13  feparate  the  rivers  which   fall  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 

from  thofe  which  fall  into  the*  Atlantic  ocean ;  eaftwardly  by  the  river  St. 

Q  CroiK, 
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Groix,  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  fource  to  the  faid  high  lands, 
which  divides  this  territory  from  Nova-Scotia ;  fouth-eaftwardly  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  wcflwardly  by  New-Hampfhire. 

The  Old  Province  of  Main  (included  in  the  limits  prefcribed  above) 
is  bounded  on  the  fuuth-weil  and  weft  by  New-Hampfhire  ;  fouth-eaft  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  north  and  north-eaft  by  the  land,  called  in  fome 
maps  Sagliadaliok.  It  was  fuppofed,  at  the  time  of  its  being  made  a  pro- 
vince, to  have  been  120  miles  fquare;  but  by  a  fettlement  of  the  line  in 
1737,  on  the  part  or  fide  adjoining  New-Hampihire,  the  fotm  of  the 
land  was  reduced  from  a  fquare  to  that  of  a  diamond.  The  Province  of 
Main  contains,  according  to  Douglafs,  about  9,600  fquare  miles. 

Ci'vil  d!'vifmi.'\  The  whole  Province  of  Midn,  and  the  territory  to  the 
eaft  of  it  as  far  as  the  weltern  boundary  of  Nova-Scotia,  were  formerly  in 
one  county,  by  the  name  of  Yorkfliire.  In  1761,  this  extenfive  county 
xvas  divided  into  three  counties.  The  eafternmoft,  called  Lincoln,  con- 
tains all  lands  eaft  of  Sagadahok,  and  fome  part  of  Main,  viz.  George- 
town, on  the  fea-coaft,  and  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Kennebek. 
and  Amerafcoggin. 

This  county  is  faid  to  be  150  miles  fquare.  It  has  been  in  agitation 
for  feveral  years  to  divide  it  into  three,  but  for  various  reafons  the  divi- 
fion  has  hitherto  been  delayed.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  diftritts,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
judge,  a  regifter  of  probates,  and  a  regifter  of  deeds.  A  great  part  of 
this  county  is  yet  in  a  ftate  of  nature;  it  is,  however,  rapidly  fettling. 
The  frontier  inhabitants  on  each  fide  of  the  Canada  line,  are  but  a  few 
miles  apart. 

Next  to  Lincoln  is  Cumberland  county,  of  which  Portland  Is  the 
county  town,  and  capital  of  the  whole  territory.  This  county  contains 
nearly  half  the  Old  Province  of  Main.  The  reft  of  the  Province  of  Main 
is  included  in  York  county.  Thefe  three  counties  are  fubdivided  into 
ninety-four  townfliips,  of  which  Lincoln  contains  fifty-three,  Cumber- 
land twenty,  and  York  twenty-one.  Thefe  counties,  in  1778,  had  fix 
regiments  of  militia. 

In  1778,  a  ftate  tax  of  j^.254,718   16  ri,   was  aflefled  on  the  polls 

and  eftates,  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Maftachufetts,  by  their  general 

court.     The  following  apportionment  of  that  tax  to  the  three  counties 

abovementioned,    will  ferve  to  thev/  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to 

the  whole  ftate. 

York  county     -    £.11,102   16  8"^ 

Cumberland,  do.   -  6, +2 8  6  2  I  -ittv-  ■,    •  .  ^\.-  ^      ^^ 

-,  •       ,       ,   '  ^e  o  I  Which  IS  nearly  one  thirteenth 

J-.incoln,  do.        -  1,782  7   8  >  .    r»i        L  ^    r 

'  '  '       (      part  ot  the  whole  fum. 

Total      -      ^.19,313  10  6j 
Ri-vers.'\  St.  Croix  is  a  Ihort  and  inconfiderable  river,  forming  the  eaf- 
tcrn  boundary  of  the  United  States  *.     It  falls  into  Paflamaquoday  bay, 

Penobfcot 

*  Go-vemor  Povjnal  fiippofcs  that  PnJJ'amafjmdy  river,  nvhich  is  fifteen  or 
invcfifj  miles  ecji  of  St,  Cre/.x^  is  the  real  eajiern  boH?idarj  of  Neiv  England. 

For^ 
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Penobfcot  river  rifes  in  fome  poods  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  paf- 
fing  through  feveral  fraall  lakes,  it  tumbles  for  near  two  miles  over  falls, 
which  effedually  prevent  any  further  marine  navigation.  To  thefe  falls, 
which  are  about  fifty  *  miles  from  the  fea,  this  river  is  navigable  for  vef- 
fels  of  an  hundred  tons.     It  empties  into  Penobfcot  bay. 

Kennebek  river  rifes  from  a  little  pond  in  the  height  of  land,  in  north 
latitude  45°  20'  and  about  5°  10'  eail  longitude.  Its  general  courfe  is 
from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  navigable  for  velfels  of  an  hundred  tons,  to 
Hallowell,  fifty  miles  from  Small-point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Sagadahok  or  Amerafcoggin  nvnr,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  but 
the  main  weftern  branch  of  the  Kennebek,  rifes  in  latitude  44°  50' 
north-eallward  of  the  PFh'fe  Hilh,  in  Jake  Umbagoog.  Peabody  river, 
and  another  branch,  fall  into  this  main  ftream,  from  the  call;  fide  of  the 
White  Hills.  Its  courfe  is  fouth  about  twenty-fix  miles,  then  eaft  north- 
eaft  fixty,  when  it  meets  a  fecoud  main  ftream  from  the  north-eail,  thirty- 
four  miles  from  its  fource.  Hence  the  river  runs  fouth  forty  miles.  In 
this  courfe  it  palTes  within  two  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  then  turns  north, 
and  running  over  Pejeplkaeg  falls  into  Merry  Meeting  bay ;  from  thence, 
with  the  waters  of  Kennebek,  which  likewife  fall  into  ttiis  bay,  with  fe- 
veral other  fmall  Hreams,  it  paffes  olf  to  the  fea,  fixteen  miles,  by  ihe 
name  of  Ke?2?2ebek,  or  Sagadahok  river. 

The  Dutch  formcrlj^  had  a  fettlement  at  the  place  that  is  now  called 
Newcaftle,  which  was  under  the  jurifdirtion  of  the  then  governor  of 
New- York,  then  called  Manhadoes.  The  town  was  built  on  a  beauti- 
ful neck  of  land,  where  rows  of  old  cellars,  near  each  other,  are  now  to 
be  feen. 

Saco  river  has  two  fources,  one  in  Oflipee  pond,  near  Offipee  mountain  ; 
the  other,  which  is  its  principal  branch,  falls  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
White  Hills.  The  former  is  called  Ollipee,  and  the  latter  Pigwaket 
river.  (Offipee  pond  and  Offipee  mountain  are  in  New-Hampifiire,  as  are 
the  White  Hills.)  Thefe  foon  unite,  and  the  river,  keeping  in  a  general 
fouth- eaftern  courfe  for  fixty  or  feventy  miles,  pafles  between  Pepperill- 
borough  and  Biddeford  townlhips,  into  Saco  bay,  near  Winter  Harbour. 
Marine  navigation  is  flopped  by  Saco  falls,  feren  or  eight  miles  from  the 
fea.  At  thefe  falls,  which  are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  the  greateft' 
board-works  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  river  here  is  broken  by 
fmall  iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aftbrd  a  number  of  fine  faw-mill  feats. 
Before  the  war,  4,000,000  feet  of  pine  boards  were  annually  fawed  by 
the  mills  at  this  place.  Logs  are  floated  down  the  river  from  fixty  or 
feventy  miles  above  the  mills]  and  veffels  can  come  up  quite  to  the  mills 
to  take  in  their  lading. 

Befides  thefe  are  a  number  of  fmaller  rivers.  Stevens's,  a  fait  water 
river ;    Prefumfcut  and  Royal  rivers  run  into  Cafco  Bay.     Kcnnebunk 

Fo7-,  /aid  he,  *  The  French,  according  to  their  mode  of  taking  pojjejjion,  aliuays 
■fixed  a  crofs  in  enjery  riuer  they  came  to.  Ahnojl  e-very  ri-Tjer  on  the  coajl  of 
Sagadahok  has,  in  its  turn,  been  deemed  by  them  La  Riviere  de  St.  Croix. 
Under  eq»iuoccition  of  this  general  appellati-vs,  they  have  amufed  our  negoti' 
ators'on  e^cery  occafiott. 

*   Governor  Fixmial  fays,  thirty-fi-ve. 

O  z  and 
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and  Mouforn  rivers,  extend  fome  diftance  into  the  country,  and  empty 
into  Wells  bay.  Webhannct  river  is  the  principal  entrance  by  water 
into  the  town  of  Wells,  and  has  a  barred  harbour.  York  river  runs  up 
feven  or  eight  miles,  and  has  a  tolerable  harbour  lor  veffels  under  200 
tons.  Its  rocks  render  it  foi-ne\vhat  hazardous  for  ftrangers,  Spurwing 
river  runs  through  Scarborough  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  and 
Is  navigable  a  few  milts  for  vclfels  of  an  hun.lred  tons.  Sliecpfcut  is  na- 
vio-able  twenty  or  thirt}-  ivilcs,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  at  the  fame 
mouth  with  Kcuncbek.  On  this  river  is  an  excellent  port  called  Wifcaflet, 
in  the  townfnip  of  Pownalborough.  At  the  head  of  navigation  on  this 
river  is  Newcaitie,  which  extends  from  Sheepfcut  to  Damarifcotta  river. 
Pemaquid  and  Damarifcotta  are  fmall  rivers ;  the  former  has  a  beautiful 
harbour,  but  is  not  navigable  above  its  mouth. 

Bajs  a7id  CapisJ]  The  fea  coaft  is  indented  with  innumerable  bays. 
Thofe  worth  noticing  are  Penobfcot  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobfcot  ri- 
ver, which  is  leng  and  capacious.  Its  eaft  fide  is  lined  with  a  clufter  of 
fmall  iflands.  On  a  fine  peninfula  in  this  bay,  the  Britifh,  in  the  late 
war,  built  a  fort  and  made  a  fettlement,  which  is  now  a  townfliip' of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  and  a  commodious  fituation  for  the  lumber  trade.  It  has 
been  called  hitherto  by  its  old  Indian  name  Majabagadufe,  or,  for  the 
fake  oi  brevity,  Bagadufe.  At  the  diitance  of  about  four  leagues  weft- 
wardly,  is  Broad  Bay,  on  the  weftcrn  fliore  of  which,  Pemaquid  point  or 
cape  projefts  into  the  fea.  Cafco  Bay  is  between  Cape  Elizabeth,  and 
Cape  Small  Point.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  about  fourteen  in 
lengtli.  It  is  a  moft  beautiful  bay,  interfperfed  with  fmal)  iflands,  and 
forms  the  entrance  into  Sagadahok.  It  has  a  fufficient  depth  of  water 
for  xeflels  of  any  burden.  Wells  bay  lies  between  Cape  Neddik  and  Cape 
Porpoife. 

Pofuis  or  lakes.']  Sabago  pond  is  about  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Fal- 
mouth. Cobefeiconti  ponds  are  between  Amarafcoggin  and  Kennebek 
rivers.  Bdides  thefe  there  are  Mouforn  and  Lovei's  ponds,  and  feveral 
others. 

Mountains.']  Agaraemticus,  a  noted  land-mark  for  failors,  is  about  eight 
miles  from  the  fea,  in  latitude  43°  16',  and  lies  in  the  townfliip  of  York, 
a  few  miles  weftward  of  Wells.  , 

Clfief  to-xvns,']  Portland  is  a  peninfula,  that  was  formerly  part  of  Fal- 
mouth. In  July  1 7 86,  the  compaft  part  of  the  town  and  the  port  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  Portland.  It  has  an  excellent,  fafe  and  ca- 
pacious harbour,  but  incapable  of  d^^fence,.  except  by  a  navy,  and  carries 
on  a  foreign  trade,  and  the  fifnery,  and  builds  fome  ftiips.  The  town  is 
growing,  and  capable  of  great  improvements.  The  old  town  of  Fal- 
mouth, which  included  Portland,  was  divided  into  three  parifl-ies,  which 
contained  more  than  700  families,  in  flourifliing  circumftanccs,  when  the 
Eritifh  troops  burnt  it  in  1775.     It  is  now  chiefly  rebuilt. 

Kittery  is  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  eaft  flde  of  the  mouth  of  Pifcata- 
qua  river,  and  is  famous  for  fliip-building.  One  of  its  prefcnt  inhabi- 
tants *  16  one  of  the  firft  genuifes  in  that  line  in  America.     York,  Wells, 

*  Mr,  Pah 

Berwick, 
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Berwick,    Arundel,    Biddeford   and   Scarborough,    are   all  confiderablc 
towns. 

Climate.']  The  heat  in  fummer  is  intenfe,  and  the  cold  in  winter  equally 
extreme.  All  frefh  water  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  are  ufually  paffabk 
on  ice,,  from  Chriftmas,  until  the  middle  of  March.  The  jongelt  day  is 
fifteen  hours  and  fixteen  minutes,  and  the  fliorteft  eight  hours  and  forty- 
four  minutes.  The  climate  is  very  healthful.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
]ive  ninety  years. 

Faceof  the  country.  Soil,  raid  Produce.']  The  face  of  the  country,  inregard 
to  ev-ennefs  or  roughnefs,  is  fimilar  to  the  reft  of  the  New-England  ftates. 
About  Cafco-Bay,  it  is  level  and  flmdy,  and  the  foil  thin  and  poox". 
Throughout  this  country,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  dead  fwarapti 
than  in  any  otiier  part  of  New-England.  The  traft  lying  between  Pafla- 
maquady  and  Pcnobfcot  rivers,  is  white  pine  land,  of  a  itrong  moiil  foil, 
with  forae  mixture  of  oaks,  white  afii,  birch,  and  other  trees,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  are  interfperfed  with  beech  ridges.  The  fea-coaft  is  generally 
barren.  In  'many  tou'ns  the  land  is  good  for  grazing.  Wells  and  Scar- 
borough have  large  trafts  of  fait  marih.  The  inland  parts  of  Main  are 
fertile,  but  newly  and  thinly  fettled.     The  low  fwamps  are  ufelefs. 

The  grain  raifed  here  is  principally  Indian  corn — -little  or  no  wheat — ■ 
fome  rj'e,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  The  inhabitants  raife  excellent  potatoes, 
in  large  quantities,  which  are  frequently  ufed  initcad  of  bread.  Their 
butter  has  the  preference  to  any  in  New-England,  owing  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  grafs,  which  is  very  iweet  and  juicy.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  and  cherries  grow  here  very  well.  Plenty  of  c}-der,  and  fom.e 
perry  is  made  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  Main.  The  perry  is 
made  from  choak  pears,  and  is  an  agreeable  liquor,  having  fomething  of 
the  harOinefs  of  claret  wine,  joined  with  the  fweetnefs  of  metheglin. 

Timber.]  On  the  high  lands  are  oak  in  fome  places,  but  not  plenty, 
maple,  beech,  and  white  ibirch.  The  white  birch  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  unlike  tliat  which  grows  in  other  parts.  It  is  a  large  fightly 
tree,  fit  for  many  ufes.  Its  bark,  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  thicknelles,  is,  when  feparated,  fmoother  and  fofter  than  any  paper. 
The  clay-lands  ji^roduce  fir.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  unfit  for  ufe,  but 
it  yields  the  balfam  which  is  fo  much  admired.  This  balfam  is  contained 
in  fmall  protuberances,  like  blifters,  under  the  fmooth  bark  of  the  tree. 
The  fir-tree  is  an  ever-green,  refembling  the  fpruce,  but  very  tapering, 
and  not  very  large  or  tall. 

Trade,  Mamifaauvcs,  b'r.]  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  Main  until  the 
year  177^  or  1775,  the  inhabitants  generally  followed  the  lumber  trade 
to  the  negleft  of  agriculture.  This  afforded  an  immediate  profit.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain  were  annually  imported  from  Boftou 
and  other  places,  without  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  inhabitants  could  not 
have  fubfiiled.  But  the  late  war,  by  rendering  thefe  refources  precarions, 
put, the  inhabitants  upon  their  true  intercft,  i.  e,  the  cultivation  of  t!\eit 
lands,  which,  at  a  little  diltance  from  the  fea,  are  well  adapted  for  raifing 
grain.  The  inhabitants  now  raife  a  fuflicient  quantity  for  their  own 
qonfismption  \  though  too  many  are  itill  more  fond  of  tlie  axe  than  of  the 
'  Q  3  plough. 
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plough.  Their  wool  and  flax  are  very  good — hemp  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  tried.  Almoft  every  family  manutafture  wool  and  flax  into  cloth, 
and  make  hufhandry  utenfils  of  every  kind  for  their  own  ufe. 

Mines  and  Mmerah.^  Iron  and  Bog-ore  are  found  in  many  places,  in 
great  plenty,  and  works  are  erected  to  manufafture  it  into  iron.  There 
is  a  ftone  in  Lebanon,  which  yields  copperas  and  fulphur. 

Exports.'\  This  country  abounds  with  lumber  of  the  various  kinds, 
fuch  as  mails,  which  of  late,  however,  have  become  fcarce,  white-pine 
boards,  (hip-timber,  and  every  fpccies  of  fplit  lumber,  manufadured  from, 
pine  and  oak  ;  thefe  are  exported  from  Quamphegon,  in  Berwick,  Saco- 
falls,  in  Biddeford,  and  Pepperillboruugh,  Frefumfcut-falls,  in  Falmouth, 
and  Amerafcoggin-falls,  in  Brunfwick.  The  rivers  abound  with  falmon 
in  the  fpring  feafon.  On  the  fea-coaft  fifli  of  various  kinds  are  caught  in 
plenty.  Of  thefe  the  cod  li(h  are  the  principal.  Dried  iifn  furniibes  a 
capital  article  of  export. 

Jnimals.']  In  this  country  are  deer,  moofe,  beaver,  otters,  fables,  brown 
fquirrels,  white- rabbits,  b^ars,  which  have  frequently  deftroyed  corn-fields, 
wolves,  which  are  deftruftive  to  fheep,  mountain-cats,  porcupines,  or 
hedge-hogs — partridges,  but  no  quail,-,,  wild-geefe  and  ducks,  and  othef 
water-fowls,  abound  on  the  fea-coaft  in  their  feafons.  No  venomous 
ferpents  are  found  eaft  of  Kennebek-river. 

Chamber  and  Religion.']  The  inhabitants  are  a  hard)'  robuft  fet  of 
people.  The  males  are  early  taught  the  ufe  of  the  muiquet,  and  from 
their  frequent  ufe  of  it  in  fowling,  are  expert  marks-men.  The  people 
in  general  are  humane  and  benevolent.  The  common  people  ought,  by 
law,  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  fchool  education,  but  there  is  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  New-England,  too  vifible  a  negled. 

In  March,  1788,  the  general-court  ordered  that  a  traft  of  land,  fix 
miles  fquare,  Ihould  be  laid  cut  betVk-een  Kennebek  and  Penobfcot -rivers, 
to  the  northward  of  Waldo  patent,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college. 

As  to  religion,  the  people  are  moderate  Calvinifts.  Notv/ithftanding 
Epifcopacy  was  eilablilhed  by  their  former  charter,  the  churches  are  prin- 
cipally on  the  congregational  plan  ;  but  are  candid,  catholic,  and  tolerant 
towards  thofe  of  other  pcrfuafions. 

In  1785,  they  had  feventy-two  religious  aflemblies,  to  fupply  which 
were  thirty-four  miniflers. 

HiJioryP'  The  firft  attempt  to  fettle  this  country  was  made  in  1607, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Sagadahok,  near  the  fea.  No  permanent  fettlement, 
however,  was  at  this  time  effeded.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
attempts  were  made  until  between  the  years  1620  and  163c. 

In  1636,  courts  were  held  at  Saco  and  other  places,  of  wliich  fome  re- 
cords are  extant.  From  thefe  records  it  appears,  that  the  courts  aded 
both  in  a  legillative  and  a  judicial  capacity.  Very  few  of  their  orders 
and  laws  are  to  be  found.  They  proceeded  in  a  fummary  method,- at- 
tending more  to  fubftance  than  form,  making  the  laws  of  England  their 
jcneral  rule. 

In 
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In  i6^^.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  of  the  traft  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pifcataqua  and  Sa- 
gadahok,  which  is  the  mouth  of  Kennebek ;  and  up  Kennebek,  fo  far 
as  to  form  a  fquare  of  i2g  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Ferdinand  firft 
inftituted  governrrient  in  this  province. 

In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  the  foil  and 
jurifdi6tion,  containing  as  ample  powers  perhaps  as  the  King  of  England 
ever  granted  to  any  fubjett. 

In  the  fame  year  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  and  they  admi- 
niftered  juftice  to  the  fettlers  until  about  the  year  164.7,  when,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Gorges,  they  fuppofed  their  authority  ceafed,  and  the  people 
on  the  fpot  univerfally  combined  and  agreed  to  be  under  civil  governments 
and  to  cleft  their  officers  annually. 

Government  was  adminiftered  in  this  form  until  1652,  when  the  inha- 
bitants fubmitted  to  the  Mafiachufttts,  who,  by  a  newconftrucHon  of  their 
charter,  which  was  given  to  RolTvvell  and  others,  in  162S,  claimed  the  foil 
and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Province  of  Main,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Cafco- 
Eay.  Main  then  firft  took  the  name  of  Yorkfliire;  and  county-courts 
were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  Mafiachuferts,  and  the  towns  had 
liberty  to  fend  their  dt;puties  to  the  general-court  at  Bofxon. 

In  1664,  Charles  il.  granted  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  all  that 
part  of  New-England  which  lies  between  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid  rivers, 
on  the  fea-coaft ;  and  up  Pemaquid  river,  and  from  the  head  thereof  to 
Kennebek  river,  and  thence  the  fhortell  courfe  north  to  St.  Lawrence 
river.  This  was  cailed  the  Duke  of  York's  property,  and  annexed  to 
the  government  of  New- York.  I'he  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Charles  II.  became  James  II.  and  upon  James's  abdication, 
thefe  lands  reverted  to  the  crown. 

At  prefent,  the  territory  of  the  Sagadahok  is  fuppofed  to  contain  ail 
lands  lying  between  the  river  St.  Croix  eaft,  and  Kennebek  wefl,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  highlands,  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United- 
States. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  the  heirs  of  Gorges  complained  to  the 
crown  of  the  Maflachufetrs  ufurparion;  and  in  1665,  the  King's  commif- 
fioners,  who  vifited  New-t-'ngland,  came  to  the  province  of  Main,  and 
appointed  magillrates  and  ether  officers,  independent  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 
The  magillrates,  thus  appointed,  admiiniftered  government  according  to 
fuch  inrtrudions  as  the  King's  comrailTioners  had  given  them,  until  about 
the  year  1668,  when  the  MalTachufetts  general  court  fent  down  commif- 
fioners  and  interrupted  fuch  as  afted  by  the  authority  derived  from  the 
Ring's  commilTioners.  At  this  time  public  affairs  were  in  confuiion  : 
fome  declaring  for  Gorges  and  the  magiflrates  appointed  by  the  King's 
commiffioners,  and  others  for  MalTachufetts.  The  latter,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  courts  of  pleas  and  criminal  jurifdiftion  were  held  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mallachufett's-Bay. 

About  the  year  1674.,  the  heirs  of  Gorges  complained  again  to  the 
King  and  counfel  of  the  ufurpation  of  Mallachufetts-Eay,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  anfwer  for  their  conduft.  The  refult  v/as,  they  ceafed 
for  a  time  to  exercife  their  jurifdidion,  and  Gorges,  grandfon  of  Ferdi- 
nando, fent  over  inftrudions.  Putin  1677,  the  Mafiachufetts,  by  their 
O  4  agent. 
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awent,  John  Ufher,  Efq;  afterwards  governor  of  New-Hamp{hire,  pur- 
chafed  ih'j  right  and  intereil  of  the  patent  for  i  ,2Col.  iterling.  The 
Mallachufetts^now  fuppofed  they  had  both  the  jurifdiftion  and  the  foil, 
and  accordingly  governed  in  the  manner  the  charter  of  Main  had  direfted, 
until  1684,  when  the  Maffachufctts  charter  was  vacated. 

In  1691,  by  charter  from  Willia-^i  and  Mary,  the  Province  of  Main 
and  the  large  territory  eaftward^  extending  to  Nova- Scotia,  was  incorpo- 
rated v\ith  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  fmce  which  it  has  been  governed^  and 
courts  held  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Maflachufetts. 

This  country,  from  its  firft  fettlement,  has  been  greatly  haraffed  by 
the  Indians. 

In  1675,  all  the  fettlements  were  in  a  manner  broken  up  and  deftroved. 

From  about  1692  until  about  1702,  was  one  continued  fcene  of  killing, 
burning,  and  dclcroying.  The  inhabitants  fufiered  much  for  feveral  years 
preceding  and  following  the  year  1724.  And  fo  late  as  1744  and  1748, 
perfons  v\-erc  killed  and  captivated  by  the  Indians  in  many  of  the  towns 
next  the  fea. 

Since  this  period,  the  inhabitants  have  lived  in  peace,  and  have  increafed 
to  upwards  of  ^0,000  fouls.  This  number  is  daily  and  rapidly  inqreafing. 
To  facilitate  intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants,  the  legiilature  have 
lately  adopj<;d  meafures  for  opening  roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Such  is  their  growing  importance,  and  their  ardent  defire  for  indepen- 
dence, that  their  political  feparation  from  Maffachufetts  may  be  fuppofed 
not  far  diftant. 
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SITUATION   and   extent. 


miles. 
Length 
Breadth  40/  "'^'■^^'^"  '^^i  and  42'' North  Latitude, 


Length    68 1   Bgt„.ee„    r   3  and  4^  Eaft  Longitude. 
V41  ai 


Boundaries     T^OUNDED  north  and  eaft  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
-O  Maflachufetts  i    fouth   by  the  Atlantic  ;  weft  by  Con- 
nedlicut.     Thefe  limits  comprehend  what  has  been  called  Rhode-Ifland 
and  Providence  Plantations. 
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dvil  Di-vifio>!s  and  Population.'\   This  ftate  is  divided  into 
which  are  fubdived  into  twenty-nine  towndiips,  as  follows  : 

Counties. 
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five  counties. 


viewport. 


WaHi 


jngton. 


Kent, 


providence. 


Briflol, 


To 


WNSHIPS. 


"Newport, 
Portrniouth, 
Foller,    " 
•^  Jamelion, 

I  Middleton, 

j  Tiverton, 

[_Little  Coinpton 

fWefterly, 
NortbKingilon 
South  Kingllon 
<^  Charleiton, 
I  Exeter, 
j  Pachmond, 
I  Hopkinton, 

Eafi  Greenwdeh 
Weft  Greemv. 
Coventry, 

rProvidence, 
•   Warwick, 

Smithfield, 
I  Scituate, 
y  Gloucefter, 

Cumberland, 

Cranilon, 

Johnllon, 

North  Provid. 

fBriftoI, 
j  Warren, 
I  Barrington. 


fEs 


N°  of  in- 
habitants. 


5J30 
13^-0 
1763 

674 
1959 


232J 
2675 

2053 
1094 
^755 

1609 

1698 
2107 


4310 
21 12 
2217 
1628 
2791 
1548 

996 
69S 

1032 
905 
^34 


Total  live,  j    Twenty-nine.  I  5] 
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The  civil  dilTcntions  in  which  this  ftate  has  for  fome  time  paft  been 
involved,  have  occafioned  many  emigrations.  Until  thefe  diHentions  are 
compofed,  the  number  will  no  doubt  continue  to  decreafe. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Engiifh  extradion* 
^Icrs  migrated  from  Maflachu'fetts, 


The  original  fet-< 


Bfijs^ 
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Bajs,  Harbours,  and  IJlcvids.'\  Narraganfett  Bay  makes  up  from  fouth 
to  north,  between  the  main  land  on  the  eaft  and  weft.  It  embofoms  many 
fertile  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Rhode-Ifland,  Canonnicut,  Pru- 
dence, Patience,  Hope,  Deer's  and  Hog  iflands. 

The  harbours  are  Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Patuxet,  Warren, 
and  Briftol. 

Rhode-Ifland  is  thirteen  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  four  miles 
wide,  and  is  divided  into  three  townfhips,  Newport,  Portfmouth,  and  Mid- 
dleton.     It  is  a  noted  refort  for  invalids  from  fouthern  climates. 

The  ifland  is  exceedingly  plcafant  and  healthful ;  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  women.  Travellers,  with  propriety,  call  it  the  Edeyi  of  America. 
It  fuffered  much  by  the  late  war.  Some  of  its  moft  ornamental  coun- 
try feats  were  deftroyed,  and  their  fine  groves,  orchards,  and  fruit  trees, 
vvantonl)'  cut  down.  The  foil  is  of  a  fuperior  qualit}-.  Before  the  war 
30,000  flieep  commonly  fed  upon  this  ifland ;  and  one  year  there  were 
37,000.  ''Two  years  ago  there  were  not  3000  ftieep  upon  the  ifland. 
They  have  probably  increafed  fince. 

Canonnicut  lies  weft  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and  is  fix  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  purchafed  of  the  Indians  in  1657,  and 
incorporated  by  aft  of  aflembly  by  the  name  of  Jamefton,  in  167?. 

Black-Ifland,  called  by  the  Indians  Maniffes,  is  about  forty-three 
miles  fouth-weft  from  Newport,  and  is  the  fouthernmoft  land  belonging  to 
the  ftate.  It  was  ereded  into  a  townfliip,  by  the  name  of  New-bhore- 
ham,  in  1672. 

Prudence-lfland  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  Canonnicut,  and  lies 
noith  of  it. 

Ri-versr^  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers  both  fall  into  Narraganfett 
Bay,  the  former  on  the  weft,  the  latter  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rhode-Ifland. 
Providence  river  rifes  in  MaflTachufetts,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Provi- 
dence, thirty  miles  from  the  fea.  One  branch  of  Taunton  river  proceeds 
from  Winifimoket  ponds ;  the  other  rifes  within  about  a  mile  of  Charles 
river.  In  its  courfe,  foutherly,  it  pafles  by  the  town  of  Taunton,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  navigable  for  fmall  veflTels  to  Taunton. 
Common  tides  rife  about  four  feet. 

Climate.']  Rhode-Ifland  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  any  part  of  North 
America,  ''i'he  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  milder 
than  in  the  inland  country  ;  the  air  being  foftened  by  a  fea  vapour,  which 
alfo  enriches  the  foil.  The  fummers  are  delightful,  efpecially  on  Rhode- 
Ifland,  where  the  extreme  heats,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  America^ 
are  aljaved  by  cool  and  refrefliing  breezes  from  the  fea. 

The  diforders  moft  prevalent,  are  confumptions  and  the  dyfentery. 
Thefe  are  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  climate,  as  to  intemperance  and  im- 
prudence. 

Soil  and  Produ^ions.~\  This  ftate,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  country  for 
pafture  and  not  for  grain.  It  however  produces  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  flax,  and  culinary  plants  and  roots  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  Its 
natural  growth  is  the  fame  as  in  the  other  New-England  ftates.  The  weftern 
and  north-weftern  parts  of  the  ftate  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  are  bar- 
ren and  rocky.     In  the  Narraganfett  country  the  land  is  fine  for  grazing. 

The 
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The  people  are  generally  farmers,  and  raife  great  numbers  of  the  fineft  and 
Jargelt  neat  cattle  in  America  ;  fome  of  them  weighing  from  1 6  to  r  goo 
weight.  They  keep  large  dairies,  and  make  bu<ter  and  cheefe  of  the  belt 
quality,  and  in  large  quantities,  tor  exportation.  Narraganfett  is  famed 
for  an  excellent  breed  of  pacing  horfes.  They  are  ftrong,  and  remarkable 
for  their  fpeed,  and  for  their  excellency  in  enduring  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey. 

Trade. '\  Before  the  war,  the  merchants  in  Rhode-Ifland  imported  from 
Great-Britain,  dry  goods — from  Holland,  money — from  Africa,  flaves — 
from  the  Weft-Indies,  fugars,  coffee,  and  niolafles — and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  lumber  and  provifions.  With  the  money  which  they  ob- 
tained in  Holland,  they  paid  their  merchants  in  England  ;  their  fugars 
they  carried  to  Holland  ;  the  flaves  from  Africa,  they  carried  to  the  Well-In- 
dies, together  with  the  lumber  and  provilions  procured  from  their  neighbours; 
the  rum  dlftilled  from  molaffes,  was  carried  to  Africa,  to  purchafe  negroes  ; 
with  their  dry  goods- from  England,  they  trafficked  with  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  By  this  kind  of  circuitous  commerce,  they  fubfiited  and  grew 
rich.  But  the  war,  and  fome  other  events,  have  had  a  great,  and  in  m.oft 
refpefts,  an  injurious  efFecft  upon  the  trade  of  this  ftate.  I'he  Have  trade, 
which  was  a  fource  of  v.-ealth  to  many  of  the  people  in  Newport,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  ftate,  has  happily  been  abolilhed.  The  legiflature  have 
paffed  a  law  prohibiting  fliips  from  going  to  Africa  for  flaves,  and  felling 
them  in  the  Wefli-India  iilands ;  and  the  oath  of  one  feaman,  belonging  to 
the  fliip,  is  fufficient  evidence  of  the  faft.  This  law  is  more  favourable  to 
the  caufe  of  humanity,  than  to  the  temporal  intereits  of  the  merchants  who 
had  been  engaged  in  this  inhuman  trade.  The  prohibition  of  the  flave 
trade,  and  the  iniquitous  and  deftruftive  influence  of  paper  money,  com- 
bined with  the  devaftations  of  a  cruel  war,  have  occafioned  a  ftagnatioa 
of  trade  in  Newport,  which  is  truly  melancholy  and  dillreffing.  The  fa- 
lutary  influence  of  a  v/ife  andefiicient  government,  it  is  hoped,  will  revive 
the  defponding  hopes  of  the  people  in  this  beautiful  city,  and  place  them 
in  their  former  affluent  and  refpcdable  fuuaiion. 

The  prefent  exports  from  the  ftate  are  flax- feed,  lumbrr,  horfes,  cattle, 
fifli,  poultry,  onions,  checfc,  and  barley.  The  imports,  coniiiiing  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Wefl:-India  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
exceed  the  exports.  About  600  veliels  enter  and  clear  annually  at  the 
(different  ports  in  this  fl:ate. 

Light- Hoh/c.']  For  the  fafety  and  convenience  of  falling  into  the  harbour 
of  Newport,  a  light -hoiije  was  erected  in  1-^49,  in  Beavcrtail,  at  the  fouth 
end  of  Canonnicut  ifland. 

Dr.  Douglafs,  in  his  Summary,  &c.  publifl-icd  in  1753,  has  given  a 
particular  defcription  of  it.  As  I  know  not  that  any  material  alteration 
has  taken  place  refpeding  it,  flnce  that  time,  I  fliall  infert  it  from  him. 

'  The  diameter  at  the  bafe  is  24  ^ttt,  and  at  the  top  13  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  tlie  cornice  is  58  l.tzt,  round  which 
is  a  gallery,  and  within  that  Hands  the  lanthorn,  which  is  about  1 1  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light-houfe  Hands  on  is  about  rz  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  fex  at  high  water. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  bearings  (by  the  coinpars)  of  feveral  remarkable 
places  from  the  light-h.ouie,  viz. 

Point  Judith  S.  W.  3  Degrees  S. 

Block  Jlland  N.  W.  Feint,       S.  W,  8  S. 

Ditto  S.  E.  Pome,       S.  W.  by  S.     5  S. 

Whale  Rock  W.  9 S. 

Bre!.t..n's  Reef  E.  S.  E.  4 E. 

Seal  Rock  E.  S.  E.         10  E. 

S.  Point  of  Rhode-IHanJ  E.  7 S. 

Watch-Hr.ufe  on  Caillc-Hill        E.  N.  E.  4  •  E. 

Er^-nton's  Point  E.  N.  E.  4  ■  N. 

Fort  on  Goat-iflsnd  E.  N,  E.  5  N. 

S.  EatkrniMoa  of  the  Dumplins  N.  E.  by  £. 

Kettle  Bottom  Rock  N.  E.  4  E. 

Anchoring  place  between  the  1 

town    oi    Newport     and  >  N.  E.  by  E. 
coafler's  Li.rboar  J 

There  is  a  fmall  funken  rock  lies  off  due  S  .  and  at  the  diflance  of  about 
Qco  yards  from  the  iight-houfe.' 

Mo!(ntahts.'\  In  the  town  of  Kriilol  is  Mount  Hope,  or  as  fome,  Mont 
Haup,  which  is  remarkable  only  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  feat  of 
kiiig  Philip,  and  the  place  where  he  was  killed.  It  is  now  the  feat  of  go- 
vernor Bradford. 

hidians.']  There  are  about  500  Indians  in  this  flate.  The  greater  part 
of  them  refide  at  Charleilon.  They  are  peaceable  and  well-difpofed  ta- 
wards  government,  and  fpeak  the  Englifh  language. 

Chief  ToivfisJ]  Newport  and  Providence  are  the  two  principal  towns  in 
the  iiate.  Newport  lies  in  lar.  41°  ^s''  This  town  was  firft  fettled  by  Mr. 
William  Coddington,  afterwards  governor,  and  the  father  of  Rhode-Illand, 
with  feventeen  others,  in  1639.  ^^^  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  fined  in 
the  world,  fpreads  welUvard  before  the  town.  The  cjitrance  is  eafy  and  fafe, 
and  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  it  and  ride  in  perfeft  fecurlty.  The  town 
lies  north  and  fouth  upon  a  gradual  afceiit  as  you  proceed  eaftward  from 
the  water,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  which  lie  weflward  upon  the  Main.  Well  of  the  town 
is  Goat-lfland,  on  which  is  a  fort.  Between  this  ilhind  and  the  town  is 
the  harbour.     Front  or  Water-ftreet  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  level. 

Newport  contains  about  1000  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  5^30 
inhabitants.  Jt  has  nine  houfes  for  public  v/crfiiip ;  three  for  the  baptilts, 
two  for  congregationalifts,  one  for  cpifcopajians,  one  for  Quakers,  one 
Jor  Moravians,  and  a  fynagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  other  public  buildings 
arc  a  ftatc-houffj  and  an  edifice  for  the  public  library.  The  fituation, 
form,  and  architcilure  of  the  flate-houfe,  give  it  the  preference  to  moft 
public  buildings  in  America.  It  ftands  fulficiently  elevated,  and  a  long 
wliarf  and  paved  parade  lead  up  to  it  from  the  harbour. 

The  building  for  the  library  conlifts  of  one  large  room,  thirty-fix  feet 
long,  twenty-fix  feet  brnad,  and  nineteen  feet  high,  where  the  books  are 
tj.ept,  with  two  finall  ofcces  adjoining.     The  principal  or  weft  front  is  g 

pediment 
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pediment  and  portico  of  four  columns,  of  the  Dorick  order ;  the  whois 
entablature  of  which,  runs  quite  round  the  building.  The  two  offices  are 
placed  as  wings,  one  on  each  fide  the  portico,  and  connefted  with  the 
body  of  the  bailding  fo  as  to  form  two  half-pediments  proceeding  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  entablature.  The  eail:-lront  conliits  ot  a  plain  Do- 
rick pediment,  fupported  by  a  ruftic  arcade  of  three  arches,  in  the  receffes 
of  which,  are  placed  three  Venetian  windows,  after  the  Dorick  order. 
The  outfide  of  the  whole  building  is  ruilick  a\  ork,  and  ftaiids  on  a  bafe 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  fteps  the  whole 
width  of  the  portico. 

In  tlie  year  1747,  Abraham  Redwood,  Efq;  gave  1294.  volumes,  valued 
at  ^.500  iteriing,  as  the  foundation  of  a  library  in  Newport.  Several 
other  valuable  donations  were  afterwards  given.  Thefe  books  v/ere  depo- 
fited  in  the  above- defcribed  edifice,  which  was  erected  for  the  purpofe  of 
receiving  them,  A  number  of  gentlemen  were  incorporated  into  a  body 
politic  by  the  name  of  the  '  Company  of  the  Redwood  Library,'  witli 
power  to  choofe  annually  eight  directors,  a  treafurer,  fecretary  and  libra- 
rian. This  elegant  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair,  and  one-third  of 
tlie  books  in  the  library  were  either  carried  off,  or  delfroyed  by  the  Britifh 
during  the  war. 

Providence  is  fituated  on  Providence  river,  alx)ut  thirty  miles  north-v/eft 
of  Newport,  in  latitude  4.1°  51' north.  It  is  at  pirefent  by  far  the  moll 
fiourifhing  town  in  the  State.  It  contains  7oohoufes,  and  upwards  ot  4300 
inhabitants.  Its  psublic  buildings  are  a  college,  an  elegant  church  for 
Baptifls,  two  ix)r  Ccngregationaliils,  befides  others  for  other  denomina- 
tions. This  town  carries  ou  a  large  foreign  trade,  and  an  extenfive  and 
gainful  traffic  with  the  furrounding  countrv.  .The  tov.'n  is  fituated  on 
both  fides  of  the  river,  and  isconneCtrd  by  a  commodious  bridge. 

The  inhabitants  of  Providence,  the  lalf  year,  manufactured  100,000 
yards  of  cloth  more  than  in  any  year  fmce  the  j^eace.  This  cloth,  at  a 
moderate  valuation,  will  amount  to  20,000  dollars. 

This  town,  and  Newport,  and  a  few  others,  have,  iTom  the  firfl:,  firmly 
oppofed  the  late  iniquitous  raeafuixs  of  their  infatuated  legif.ature. 

Briltol  is  a  pleafanc  little  town,  about  fixteen  miles  north  of  Newporf, 
on  the  Main.  It  has  an  excellent  foil,  and  is  almofl  as  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  onions,  as  Wethersrield  in  Connecticut. 

FiJ/.-es.']  In  the  rivers  and  bays  are  plenty  of  fheeps-head,  black-iiili, 
herring,  fhad,  lobffers,  oyfters  and  clams ;  and  around  the  fhores  of  Ps.hode- 
Ifiand,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  bafs, 
haddock,  8<c.  £cc.  to  the  amount  of  more  than  feventy  different  kinds,  fo 
that  in  the  feafocs  of  fifli,  the  markets  are  alive  with  tliem.  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  Newport  furnifnes  the  beff  hih  market  in  the  world. 

Religwft.]  The  conftitution  of  the  flate  admits  of  no  religious  eftablifa- 
ments,  any  further  than  depends  upon  the  voluntary  choice  of  individuals. 
All  men  profciiing  one  Supreme  Being,  are  equally  protected  by  the  laws, 
and  no  particular  fed  can  claim  pre-eminence.  This  unlimited  liberty 
in  religion  is  one  principalcaufe  why  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  religious 
fc(fts  in  Rhode-Ifland.  The  baptifts  are  the  mofl;  numerous  of  any  deno- 
saination  in  the  flute.  In  1784  they  had  thirty  congregations,  Thefe, 
6  as 
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as  well  as  the  other  baptifts  in  New-England,  are  chiefly  npon  the  Caln- 
niftic  plan  as  to  doftrines,  and  independents  in  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment. There  are,  however,  fome  who  profefs  the  Arminian  tenets,  and 
are  called  Arminian  baptifts.  Others  obferve  the  Jewidi  or  Saturday 
Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  one  of  the  ten  commandments, 
which  they  plead  are  all  in  their  nature  moral,  and  were  never  abrogat- 
ed in  the  New  Teftament,  and  muft  at  leaft  be  deemed  of  equal  validity 
for  public  worfhip  as  any  day  particularly  fet  apart  by  Jefus  Chrift  and 
his  apollles.  Thefe  are  called  f;ibbatarian,or  feventh-day  baptifts.  There 
arc  others  who  are  called  feparatc  baptifts.  The  baptifts  in  general  re- 
fufe  to  communicate  with  other  denominations ;  for  they  hold  that  im- 
merfion  is  njceiTary  to  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is  neceifary  to  commu- 
nion, therefore  they  fuppofe  it  inconfiftent  for  them  to  admit  unbap- 
tifed  perfons  (as  others  are  in  their  view)  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordi- 
nance. The  baptifts  are  increafing  in  New- England  ;  but  their  increafe 
is  much  more  rapid  in  Kentucky  and  the  fouthern  ftates.  The  number 
of  their  congregations  in  New-England  in  1784,  was  155.  Of  thefe 
fevenrv-one  were  in  Maffacliufetts ;  twenty-five  in  New-Hampfnire ;  thirty 
in  Rhode- Ifland,  and  twenty-nine  in  Conne(5^ticut  *. 

The  other  religious  denominations  in  Rhode-Ifland  are  congregation- 
alifts,  friends  or  quakers,  epifcopalians,  moravians  and  jews.  There  is 
alfo  a  fmall  number  of  the  univerfal  friends,  the  difciples  of  Jemima 
Wilkinfon.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  confidcrable  number  of  the  people 
who  can  be  reduced  to  no  particular  denomination,  and  are,  as  to  reli- 
gion, ftriftly  i\othij!garia7:s. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  ftate,  public  worfhip  is  attended  with  punftuality 
and  propriety,  in  others  they  make  the  fabbath  a  day  of  vifiting  and  fef- 
tivity ;  and  in  others  they  efteem  every  day  alike,  having  no  place  of 
meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worfnip.  They  pay  no  taxes  for 
the  fupport  of  ecclefiaftics  of  any  denomination;  and  a  peculiarity  which 
diftinguilhes  this  ftate  from  every  other  proteftant  country  in  the  known 
world  is,  that  no  contraft  formed  by  the  minifter  with  his  people,  for 
his  falary,  is  valid  in  law :  So  that  minifters  are  dependent  wholly  on 
the  integrity  of  the  people  for  their  fupport,  fmce  their  falaries  are  not 
recoverable  by  law.  It  ought  in  juftice,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  clergy  in  general  are  liberally  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it  have 
reafon  to  complain  for  want  of  fupport. 

Lite7-atiireS\  The  literature  of  this  ftate  is  confined  principally  to  the 
towns  ot  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  men  of  learning  and  abi- 
lities fcattered  through  other  towns,  but  they  are  rare.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  involved  in  greater  ignorance 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  New-England.  An  impartial  hillory 
of  their  tranfadions  fmce  the  peace,  would  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
obfervations. 

At  Providence,  is  Rhode-Iiland  college.  The  charter  for  founding 
this  Seminary  of  Learning  was  granted  by  tlie  general  aiTembly  of  the 
ilate.  An.  1764,  in  confequence  of  the  petition  of  a  large  number  of  the 

*  Ste  Backus's  Church  Hijt.  of  Ne'w-E?iglan({, 
c  moft 
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moft  refpeftable  charaders  in  the  ftate.  By  the  charter,  the  corporation 
of  the  college  confiib  of  two  feparate  branches,  by  the  name  of  the  Truf- 
tees  and  Fellows  of  Rhode-Ifland  college  *,  with  dilHntl ,  feparate  and 
refpeilive  powers.  The  number  of  truftees  is  thirty-fix,  of  whom  tM^en- 
ty-two  are  of  the  denomination  called  bapriils,  five  of  the  denomination 
of  friends,  five  epifcopalians,  and  four  congregationalills.  The  iame  pro- 
portion of  the  different  denominations  to  continue  in  perpctvum.  The 
number  of  the  fellows  (inclufive  of  the  prefident,  who  is  a  fellow  ex  officio) 
is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  are  baptiils,  the  others  chofen  indifcriminately 
from  any  denomination  of  proteftants.  The  concurrence  of  both  branches, 
by  a  majority  of  each,  is  neceiTriry  for  the  validity  of  any  aft,  except  ad- 
judging and  conferring  degrees,  which  exclufively  belongs  to  the  fel- 
lowfhip  as  a  learned  faculty.  The  prefident  muft  be  a  baptift^,  profeffors 
and  other  ofiicers  of  inftrudion  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  deno- 
mination. There  is  annually  a  general  meeting  of  the  corporation,  on 
the  firft  VVednefday  in  September,  at  which  time  the  public  com.mence- 
ment  is  held. 

This  inftitution  was  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Briftol,  and 
the  firit  commencement  held  there  in  i  769,  at  which  time  feven  perfons, 
alumni  of  the  college,  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  where  a 
large,  elegant  building  was  ereded  for  its  accommodation,  by  the  gene- 
rous donations  of  individuals,  moitly  from  the  town  of  Providence.  It  is 
lituated  on  a  hill  to  the  call  of  the  town  ;  and  while  its  elevated  iituation 
renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  extenfive,  variegated  prcfped,  it 
furniflies  it  with  a  pure  falubrions  air.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  fl:o- 
ries  high,  1 50  feet  long,  and  46  wide,  with  a  projedion  of  ten  feet 
each  fide.  It  has  an  entry  lengthways,  with  rooms  on  each  fide.  There 
are  forty-eight  rooms  fer  the  accommodation  of  ftudents,  and  eight  larger 
ones  for  public  ufes.     The  roof  is  covered  with  flate. 

From  December  1776,  to  June  1782,  the  college  edifice  was  ufed  by 
the  French  and  American  troops  for  an  hofpital  and  barracks,  fo  that 
the  courfe  of  education  was  interrupted  during  that  period.  No  degrees 
were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786.  From  1786  the  college  again  be- 
came regular,  and  is  now  very  flourifhing,  containing  upwards  of  fixty 
ftudents. 

This  inftitution  is  under  the  inftrudion  of  a  prefident,  a  profefibr  of 
natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  a  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  af- 
tronomy,  a  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory,  and  three  tutors.  The  feveraJ 
clafles  are  intruded  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  various  arts  and 
fciences.  The  ftudies  of  the  frefhman  year,  are  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  Englifh  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Of  the  fophimore,  Guthrie's 
geography.  Ward's  arithmetic,  Hammond's  algebra,  Sheridan's  rhetori- 
cal grammar,  and  ledures  on  elocution,  Watts's  logick,  and  Cicero  de 
Oratore.  Of  the  junior,  Horace,  Kaim's  elements  of  criticifm,  Euclid's 
elements,  Atkinfon's  epitome.  Love's  furveying,  Martin's  grammar, 
Philofophia  Britannica,  and  Fergufon's  aftronomy.     Of  the  fenior,  Lu~ 

*  This  name  to  be  altered  nvhen  any  generous  Betiefadar  arifes,  'who  hy  his 
iiirera/  dinationjball  entitle  himfelfto  the  honour  of  ginjing  the  college  a  name. 
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cian's  dialogues,  Locke's  eflay  on  the  human  undemanding,  HutchiR- 
fon's  moral  pb.iloiophy,  Bolingbroke  on  hiftory,  and  a  review  of  all  the 
fludics  of  the  fcveral  years.  Itvery  year  are  frequent  exercifes  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  compofition.  There  are  two  examinations, 
fevenil  public  exhibitions  for  fpeaking,  and  three  vacations  annually. 
The  iuftitution  has  a  library  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  volumes, 
containin"-  a  valuable  collefticn  of  ancient  and  modern  authors.  Alfo 
a  fmall,  but  very  valuable  philofophical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  funds 
of  the  college  are  at  intereft  in  the  treafury  of  the  ftate,  and  amoimt  to 
almoll  tu  0  tlioufand  pounds. 

At  Nev.port  there  is  a  fiourifliing  academy,  under  the  diredion  of  a 
redtor  and  tutors,  which  teach  the  learned  languages,  Englifh  grammar, 
geography,  &c. 

Socic!ics.'\  A  marine  fociety  was  eftabliilied  at  Newport  in  1752,  for  the 
purpofe  of  relieving  diilreffed  widows  and  orphans  of  maritime  brethren,  ' 
and  of  fuch  of  their  fociety  as  may  need  afTiftance. 

Cnriofitie!.']  About  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Providence  lies  a  fmall  vil- 
lage, called  Pawtucket,  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  famous  for  lamprey 
eels.  Through  this  village  runs  Pawtucket  river,  which  empties  into 
Providence  river,  two  miles  eaft  of  the  town.  In  this  river  is  a  beautiful 
fall  of  water,  direftly  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  which  divides 
the  Commonwealth 'of  Maflachufetts  from  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland. 
The  fall,  in  its  whole  length,  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet.  The  water  pafl'es 
through  feveral  chafms  in  a  rock  which  runs  diametrically  acrofs  the  bed 
of  the  ftream,  and  rer\-es  as  a  dam  to  the  water.  Several  mills  have  been 
erefled  upon  thefe  falls ;  and  the  fpouts  and  channels  w  Inch  have  been  con- 
llruded  to  conduc't  the  ftreams  to  their  rcfpeftive  wheels,  anS.  the  bridge, 
have  taken  very  much  from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  fcene;  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  indefcribably  charming  and  romantic. 

Co7ifitntio?!.']  The  confcitution  of  this  ftate  is  founded  on  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  the  tourteenlh  year  of  hit.  reign ;  and  the  frame 
of  government  was  not  eilentially  altered  by  the  revolution.  The  kgif- 
lature  of  the  ftate  confifts  of  two  branches — a  fenate  or  upper  houfe,  com- 
jiofed  often  members,  called  in  the  charter  affiflajits — and  a  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives,  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  fcveral  towns.  The  mem^ 
hers  of  the  legiftature  are  chofen  twice  a  year;  and  there  are  two  feffions 
of  this  body  annually,  viz.  on  the  lirft;  Wednefday  in  Ma)',  and  the  laft 
Wednefday  in  Oftober. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  go^T^nor,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence,  in  the  deputy  governor,  who  are  chofen  annually  in  May  by  the 
fufFragos  of  the  people.  The  governor  prelides  in  the  upper  houfe,  but 
has  only  a  fingle  voice  in  cnafting  laws. 

There  is  one  fupreme  judicial  court,  compofed  of  five  judges,  whofe 
jurifdidtion  extends  over  the  whole  itate,  and  who  hold  two  courts  an- 
nually in  each  county. 

In  each  county,  there  is  an  Inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  general 
fcfllons  of  the  peace,  held  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  caufes  not  capital, 
arifing  within  the  county,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fupreme 
^ouit. 

The 
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The  juftlces  of  the  peace,  as  in  other  ftates,  have  cognizance  of  fmall 
caufes ;  and  fincc  the  revolution  their  powers  have  been  enlarged  to  aa 
uncommon,  if  not  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Biftory.']  This  ftate  was  firft  fettled  from  MaffaGhufetts.  Motix^es  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  are  well  known  to  have  occafioned  the 
fettlement  of  moft  of  the  other  United  States,  gave  birth  to  this.  The 
emigrants  from  England  who  came  to  Maflachufetts,  though  they  did  not 
perfectly  agree  in  religious  fentiments,  had  been  tolerably  united  by  their 
common  zeal  againft  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  But  as 
foon  as  they  were  removed  from  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  polTefled  cf  a 
patent  allowing  liberty  of  confcience,  they  fell  into  difputes  and  conten- 
tions among  themfelves.  And  notwithiianding  all  their  fufferings  and 
complaints  in  England,  excited  by  the  principle  of  uniformity,  (fuch  is 
'human  nature)  the  majority  here  were  as  fond  of  this  principle,  as  thofe 
from  whofe  perfecution  they  had  fled. 

The  true  grounds  of  religious  liberty  were  not  embraced  or  underftood 
at  this  time  by  any  feft.  While  all  difclaimed  perfecution  for  the  fake  of 
confcience,  a  regard  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
church  of  Chrift  from  infeftion,  together  with  the  obftinacy  of  the  here- 
tics, was  urged  in  juftification  of  that,  which,  Itripped  of  all  its  difguifes, 
tJie  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Chrift  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
condemn. 

iVIr.  Roger  Williams,  a  minilier,  who  came  over  to  Salem  in  1 630,  was 
charged  with  holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  at  length  banifhed  from 
the  then  colony  of  Maflachufetts,  and  afterwards  from  Plymouth,  as  a  dif~ 
turher  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  Commonivealth  ;  and,  as  he  fays,  *  a  bull 
-of  excommunication  was  fent  after  him.'  He  had  feveral  treaties  with 
Myantonomo  and  Canonicus,  the  Narraganfett  fachems,  in  1634  and 
1635,  who  afl'ured  him  he  fliould  not  want  for  land.  And  in  1634-5  he 
and  twenty  others,  his  followers,  who  were  voluntary  exiles,  came  to  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Mooftiauflck,  and  by  him  Fro-vidence. 

Here  they  fettled,  and  though  fecured  from  the  Indians  by  the  terror  of 
the  Englifl^,,  they  for  a  confiderable  time  greatly  fuffered  through  fatigue 
and  want. 

The  unhappy  divifions  and  contentions  in  Mafl"achufetts  ftill  prevailed ; 
and  in  the  year  1636  Governor  Winthrop  ftrove  to  exterminate  the  opi- 
nions which  he  difapproved.  Accordingly  a  fynod  was  called  at  New- 
town (now  Cambridge)  ,on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  when  eighty  erroneous 
opinions  were  prefented,  debated,  and  condemned ;  and  a  court  holden  in 
Odober  following,  at  the  fame  place,  baniflied  a  few  leading  perfons  of 
thofe  who  were  accufed  of  thefe  errors,  and  cenfured  feveral  others;  not, 
it  feems,  for  holding  thefe  opinions,  but  for  feditious  condiift.  The  dif- 
putes which  occafioned  this  difturbancc,  were  about  the  fame  points  as  the 
five  queftions  debated  between  the  fynod  and  Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thus 
defcribed  by  Dr.  Mather  :  They  were  '  about  the  order  of  things  in  our 
union  to  cur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift;  about  the  influence  of  our  faith  in  the 
application  of  his  righteoufnefs ;  about  the  ufe  of  our  fanclification  in  evi- 
dencing our  juftification ;  and  about  the  confideration  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  by  men  yet  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  briefly,  they  were  about  the 
P  points 
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points  whereon  depend  the  grounds  of  our  affurance  of  blefrcdnefs  in  a 
better  World  *.* 

The  whole  colony  of  Maffachufetts,  at  this  tirtie,  was  in  A  violent  fer- 
ment. The  eleftio'n  of  civil  officers  was  carried  by  a  party  fpirit,  excited 
by  religious  diffention.  Thofe  who  were  baniflied  by  the  court,  joined  by  . 
a  number  of  their  friends,  went  in  queft  of  a  new  fettlement,  and  came  to 
Providence,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  R.  Williams, 
who,  bv  the  affillance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  procured  for  them,  from 
tlie  Indians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode-Iiland.  Here,  in  1638,  the  people, 
eighteen  in  number,  formed  themlclves  into  a  body  politic,  and  chofe  Mr. 
Coddington,  their  leader,  to  be  their  judge,  or  chief  magiftrate.  This 
fame  year  the  fachems  figned  the  deed,  or  grant  of  the  iiland;  for  which 
Indian  gift,  it  is  faid,  thev  paid  very  dearly,  by  being  obliged  to  make  ■ 
repeated  purchafes  of  the  fame  lands  from  feveral  claimants. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Hate  were  purchafed  of  the  natives  at  feveral 
fucceflive  periods. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  people  being  deftitute  of  a  patent,  or  any  legal 
authority,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent,  and  by  the  afliftance 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  obtained  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (then  governor 
and  admiral  of  all  the  plantations]  and  his  council,  *  a  free  and  abfolute 
charter  of  civil  incorporation,  by  the  name  of  the  incorporation  of  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  Narraganfett  Bay.'  This  lafted  until  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  166^,  by  which  the  incorporation  was  ftiled, 
'  The  Englifli  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  in 
New-England.*  This  charter,  without  any  efl'ential  alteration,  has  re- 
mained the  foundation  of  their  government  ever  fmce. 

As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  were  perfecutcd,  at  leaft  in  their 
own  opinion,  for  the  fake  of  confcience,  a  moft  liberal  and  free  toleration 
was  eltablifiied  by  them.  So  little  has  the  civil  authority  to  do  with 
religion  here,  that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  no  contraft  between  a 
minirter  and  a  fociety  (unlefs  incorporated  for  that  purpofe)  is  of  any 
force.  If  is  probably  for  thefe  reafons  that  fo  many  different  fefts  have 
ever  been  found  here ;  and  that  the  Sabbath  and  all  religious  inftitutions 
have  been  more  negle»^ed  in  this,  than  in  any  other  of  the  New-Eng- 
land flatcs.  Mr.  Williams  is  faid  to  have  become  a  Baptift  in  a  few  years 
alter  his  fettling  at  Providence,  and  to  have  formed  a  church  of  that  per- 
fuafion;  which,  in  1653,  difagreed  about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands; 
fome  holding  it  necefiary  to  church  communion,  and  others  judging  it 
Lndifttrent  ;  upon  which  the  church  was  divided  into  two  parts.  At 
Newport  Mr.  John  Clark  and  fome  others  formed  a  church,  in  1644, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Baptifts ;  which  church  was  afterwards  divided 
like  that  at  Providence. 

in  J  720,  there  was  a  congregational  church  gathered  at  Newport,  and 
the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Clap  was  ordained  as  partor.  Out  of  this  church 
another  was  formed  in  1-728.  The  worfhip  of  God  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England  was  inftituted  here  in  1706,  by  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts;    and  in  1738  there  were  feven 

*  Mag.  B.  7.  P.  17, 
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worHiippIng  aflemblies  in  this  town,  and  a  large  fociety  of  Quakers  at 
Portfmouth  at  the  other  end  of  the  ifland. 

In  1730,  the  colony  was  filled  with  inhabitants ;  and  chiefly  by  the  na- 
tural increafe  of  the  firft  fettlers.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the  ftate  at  this 
time  was  17,935;  of  which  no  more  than  985  were  Indians,  and  164.^ 
negroes. 

In  1738,  there  were  above  one  hundred  fail  of  veffels  belonging  to 
Newport. 

The  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland,  from  its  local  fituation,  has  ever  been  lefs 
expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  from  the 
French  from  Canada,  than  their  neighbours  in  MaiTachufetts  and  Con- 
nefticut.  Many  of  the  colony  have,  from  its  firft  eftablifhment,  profeffed 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  which'  forbad  them  to  fight.  For  thefe 
reafons,  the  colony  has  been  very  little  concerned  in  the  old  wars  with 
the  French  and  Indians.  In  the  expedition  againft  Port-Royal  in  17 10, 
and  in  the  abortive  attempt  againft  Canada  in  1 7 1 1 ,  they  had  fome  forces. 
Towards  the  intended  expedition  againft  Canada  in  1746,  they  raifed 
300  men,  and  equipped  a  floop  of  war  with  100  feamen  ;  but  in  their 
voyage  to  Nova-Scotia,  they  met  with  misfortunes  and  returned.  Soon 
after  the  defign  was  dropped. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  late  unnatural  war  with  Great-Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ftate  have  manifefted  a  patriotic  fpirit;  their  troops 
have  behaved  gallantly,  and  they  are  honoured  in  having  produced  the 
fecond  general  in  the  field. 

The  rage  for  paper-money  in  Rhode-Ifland  is  not  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
fent  time.  From  17 10  to  1750,  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves  that  the  moft  be- 
neficial bufinefs  of  the  colony  was,  *  Banking  or  negociating  a  hafe,frau-' 
dulent,  paper-money  currency,  which  was  fo  contrived,  that  amongft  them- 
felves  it  came  out  at  about  two  and  an  half  per  cent,  intereft,  and  they  lent 
it  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  at  ten  per  cent,  a  moft  bare-faced  cheat. 
The  intereft  of  thefe  public  iniquitous  frauds  went,  one  quarter  to  the  fe- 
veral  townfhips  to  defray  their  charges ;  the  other  three  quarters  were 
lodged  in  the  treafury,  to  defray  the  government  charges  of  the  colony*. 

In  1 744,  there  was  an  emifflon  of  £.  1 60,000  O.  T.  in  paper  bills  of 
,  credit,  under  pretence  of  the  Spanifh  and  impending  French  war.  But 
it  was  diftributed  among  the  people  by  way  of  loan  at  four  per  cent,  in- 
tereft for  the  firft  ten  years,  after  which  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  off  by 
degrees  in  ten  years  more  without  intereft.     This  foon  depreciated. 

In  1750,  the  current  bills  amounted  to  £'^2^^335  O.T.  which  in  its 
depreciated  ftate  was  then  fuppofed,  by  the  wife  and  honeft,  fufficient  for' 
all  the  purpofes  of  the  colony  ;  yet  it  was  then  meditated  to  emjt 
j^.2co,ooo  O.  T.  more  upon  loan.  This  Dr.  Douglafs  fuppofes  could 
not  have  been  defigned  as  *  a  further  medium  of  trade,  but  a  hzqfvijh  de- 
'vice  of fraudident  debtors  of  the  loan  of  money,  to  pay  off  their  loans  at  a  very 
depreciated  value +.'  He  again  obferves;}:,  '  Their  defign  is  by  quantity 
tg  depreciate  the  value  of  their  bills ;  and  lands  mortgagr.d  for  piiblic  bills 

*  Douglafs  Sum.  V,  II.  p.  99. 
+  Ibid.  p.  107, 
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will  be  redeemed  in  thefe  minorated  bills,  at  a  very  inconfiderable  real  va- 
lue/ Were  this  writer  living,  would  he  not  now  fpeak  the  fame  language 
rclpeif^ing  the  prefent  flate  of  Rhode-llland  ? 

But  enough  has  already  been  faid*  upon  the  paper-money,  injuftice,  and 
political  confufion  which  pervade  this  unhappy  itate.  I  will  only  obferve, 
that  thcfe  mcafurcs  have  deprived  the  Hate  of  great  numbers  of  its  worthy 
and  moll:  refpettable  inhabitants  j  they  have  had  a  molt  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  legally  depriving  the  v/idow  and 
the  orphan  of  their  juft  dues,  and  otherwife  eftablillnng  iniquity  by  law, 
and  have  occafioned  a  ruinous  llngnation  of  trade.  It  is  hoped  the  time 
is  not  far  dillant,  \ihcn  a  wife  and  efficient  government  will  abolilh  thefc 
inicjuitous  law^s,  and  reltore  tranquillity  to  the  ftate. 


CONNECTICUT. 
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and   Extent. 


Miles. 


Length    82  7   p  J  41°  and  42°  2'  North  Latitude. 

Breadth  57  J  ^^^^^^en  |  ^o  ^.^^  .^j  ^o  ^q'  Eaft  Longitude. 

E'.undarlci  1  T?  ^UN  DE  D  north,  by  Mafllichufetts ;   eaft,  by  Rhodc- 
•J  JL)  111  and  ;    fouth,  by  the  found,  which  divides  it  from 
Long-Ifland;  weft,  by  the  ftate  of  New- York. 

TTic  divifional  line  between  Connec'licut  and  Maflachufetts,  as  fettled 
in  1713,  was  found  to  be  about  feventy-two  miles  in  length.  The  line 
dividing  Connecticut  fro^n  Rhode-llland,  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found 
to  be  about  forty-five  miles.  The  fea  coatt,  from  the  mouth  of  Pauka- 
tuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Connecticut,  in 
a  direft  fouthweftwardly  line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is  reckoned  at 
about  niuety  miles.  The  line  between  Conneifticut  and  New- York  runs 
from  latitude  41*  to  latitude  42°  2';  72  miles +.  Connefticut  contains 
about  4,674  fquare  miles ;  equal  to  about  2,q6o,ooo  acres. 

Ri'vcrs.'\  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  Connefticut,  defcribed 
under  New-England,  Houfatonik,  the  Thames,  and  their  branches. 
One  branch  ot  the  Houfatonik  %  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the  other  iiv 
VVindfor,  both  in  Berkftiirc  county  in  Maflachufetts.     it  pafles  through 

•  See  Hift.  of  United  States,  p.  120,  &c. 
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a  number  of  pleafant  towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  betv/een  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  twelve  miles  to  Derby.  A  bar  of  ihells, 
at  its  mouth,  obftrufts  its  navigation  for  large  vefiels.  In  this  river,  be- 
tween Saliftjurv  and  Canaan,  is  a  cataraft,  where  the  water  of  the  whole 
river,  which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  fixty  feet  perpendicularly,  in 
a  perfedly  white  fnect.  A  copious  mill  arifes,  in  which  floating  rain- 
bows are  feen  in  various  places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fcene  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful. 

Naugatuk  is  a  fmall  river  which  rlfes  in  Torrington,  and  empties  into 
the  Houfitonik  at  Derby.  Farmington  river  rifes  in  Becket,  in  Maf- 
fochufetts,  and  after  a  very  crooked  courfe,  part  of  which  is  through  tl  e 
fine  meadows  of  Farmington,  it  empties  into  Connecticut  river  in  Wind- 
for. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long-lfland  found  at  New-London.  It  is 
navigable  fourteen  miles,  to  Norwich  Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name, 
and  branches  into  Shetucket,  on  the  caft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river, 
on  the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongue  of  land  between 
thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable 
and  very  romantick  cataraft.  A  rock  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river.  Over  this  the 
whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire  flieet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here 
the  river  is  comprefled  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two  craggy 
cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  conliderable  height.  The  channel  de- 
fcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked  and  covered  v»'ith  pointed  rocks.  Upon 
thefe  the  water  fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agitation, 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which  fp reads  before  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls,  the  rocks  are  curioufly  excavated 
by  the  conftant  pouring  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are 
9II  of  a  circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothncfs  of  the 
water  abov^e  its  defcent — the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  perpendicular 
fall — rthe  tremendous  roughnefs  of  t!ie  other,  and  the  craggy,  towering 
cliff  which  impends  the  v/hole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the  fpettator  a  fcene 
indefcribably  delightful  and  majeftic.  On  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fiueft 
mill  feats  in  New-England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  occu- 
pied by  Lathrop's  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world. 
Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  a  broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form 
of  a  wharf,  built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  from  its 
mouth,  receives  Quinr,abog,  vyhich  has  its  fource  in  Brimfield,  in  Maffa- 
chufetts  ;  thence  paffmg  through  Sturbridge  and  Dudley  in  Maffachufetts, 
it"  croffes  into  Connedicut,  and  divides  Pomfret  froni  Killingly,  Can- 
terbury from  Plainfield,  and  Liiboq  from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles 
with  the  Shetucket.  In  paffmg  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles 
over  many  falls,  and  affords  a  vaft  number  of  mill  feats..  The  fource 
of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  Quinnabog.  It  has  the 
name  of  Willamantik  while  paffmg  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tol- 
land and  Willington,  Coventry  and  Mansfield.  Below  Windham  it  takes 
the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as  above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by 
numberlefs  brooks  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket,  is  a  bridge  of  timber  1 24  feet  in  length,  fapported 
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at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up  in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top, 
in  the  nature  of  an  arch. 

Eall,  or  North  Haven  river  rifes  in  Southington,  not  far  from  a  bend 
in  Farmington  river,  and  pafling  through  Wallingford  and  Nbrth  Haven, 
falb  into  New-Haven  harbour.  It  has  been  meditated  to  conned  the 
fource  of  this  river  with  Farmington  river. 

Mill  river  and  Weft  river  are  inconfiderable  ftreams,  bounding  the 
city  of  New-Haven  on  the  eaft  and  weft. 

Well  of  the  Houfatonik,  are  a  number  of  fmall  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  found.  Among  thefe  is  Byram  river,  noticeable  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  boundary  between  New-York  and  Conncdicut.  But  neither  this,  nor 
any  of  the  others,  are  confiderable  enough  to  merit  particular  defcriptions. 

Harbours.']  The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New-London  and  New- 
Haven.  The  former  opens  io  the  fouth.  From  the  light-houfe,  which 
ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles  ,- 
the  breadth  is  three  Quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.,  The, 
harbour  has  from  five  to  fix  fathom  water — a  clear  bottom— tough  ooze, 
and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the  town  is  entirely  fecure,  and  commodious 
for  large  Ihips. 

New-Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  New-London.  It 
is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly  from  the  found,  about  four  miles.  Its 
entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathom  at  low  water,  and  three  fathom  and  four  feet  at  com- 
mon tides. 

The  whole  of  the  fea  coail  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which 
are  fafe  and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficientiy  ufed  to  merit  a  de- 
fcription. 

Climate^  Soil,  a?id  ProdnSIhns.']  Conneflicut,  though  fubjeft  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden  changes, 
is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  forty-fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
nefticut,  who  were  living  in  1774,  were  upwards  of  feventy  years  old. 
From  accurate  calculation  it  is  found  that  abou^  one  in  eight  live  to  the 
age  of  feventy  years  and  upv/ards,  one  in  thirteen  to  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  aad  one  in  about  thirty  to  the  age  of  ninety  *. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  is  variable,  according  as  the  wind 
blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As  you  advance  into  the"  country,  the  fea 
breezes  have  lefs  efFeft  upon  the  air,  and  confequently  the  weather  is  lefs 
variable.     The  ftiorteft  day  is  eight  hours  and  fifty-eight  minuses,  an4 

*  The  foUotuiffg  nvas  extmBed  from  the  minutes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waks^ 
formerly  7ninijier  of  Milford,  7ionjo  profejfor  of  di-vinity  in  Y ale  College.  " 

'  F  rom  f anuary  1,1771,  tafanuaryi,  J'j'j'],  2 -^g  per/ins  died  at  Mi/ford; 
of  'which  2,'it  or  about  one feuef/tb part,  'were  uptvards  of  -^o years  old \  aiid 
84,  or  about  one-third  part  of  the  'whole,  'were  under  lO  years. 

'  From  farmarvx,  il"]!,  to  fune  3,  1782,  died  at  Milford,  417  per- 
foiu  ;  of 'which  31,  or  about  one- thirteenth  part  of  the  'whole  7zu7nberj  'were  80 
jears  old  and  up'ward.' 

Other  calculations  of  afimilar  kind,  made  in  different  parts  of  the  fiate  from 
tie  bills  of  mortality,  confirm  the  j-ujinefs  of  thg  aborje  proportion, 
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the  iongeft  fifteen  hours.  The  northweft  winds,  in  the  winter  feafon,  are 
often  extremely  fcvere  and  piercing,  occafioned  by  die  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  dillolving  influence  of  the  fun  in  the  im- 
menfe  fcrefts  north  and  northweih  The  clear  ;ind  ferene  temperature  of 
the  Iky,  however,  makes  amends  for  the  feveriry  of  the  weather,  and  is 
favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connecticut  is  generally  broken  land, 
made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and  vallies ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  water- 
ed. Some  fmall  parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  and 
iixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong,  fertile  foil.  Its  principal  pro- 
ducHons  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  in  many  pares  of  the  iiate,  oars  and 
barley,  v.'hich  are  heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat— flax  in  large 
quantities — fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds,  pumpkins,  turnips, 
peas,  beans,  <i"C.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  common  to  the  cli^ 
mate.  The  foil  is  very  well  calculated  for  pafture  and  mowing,  which 
enables  the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes.  Ac- 
tual calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  quantity  of  the  belt  mowing 
land  in  Connedicut,  produces  about  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  belt  whuiat  land  in  the  ftate  of  New-York.  Many 
farmers,  in  the  eallern  part  of  the  If  ate,  have  lately  found  their  advantage 
in  rainng  mules,  which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New- 
London,  to  the  Wefl-India  illands,  and  yield  a  handfome  profit.  The 
beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe  of  Connedicut  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
•world. 

Trade,']  The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the  Wefl-India 
iflai^ds,  and  is  carried  on  in  veiTels  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons.  The  exports  confilf  of  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  oak  ifaves,  hoops,  pine 
boards,  oak  plank,  beans,  Indian  corn,  fifh,  beef,  pork,  £<c.  Horfes,  live 
cattle  and  lumber,  are  permitted  ia  the  J^utch,  DanilTi,  and  French  ports. 
Beef  and  fifh  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy  duties  in  the  French  iflands,  as  that 
little  profit  arifes  to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making  free  ports  in  the 
Frenc}^  Well-India  iflands  extends  to  all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molaf- 
fes  and  other  articles,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englifli  purchafes 
for  Canada  and  Nova-i^cotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Connedicut  v^ith 
the  French  V/eft-India  iflands  is  not  profitable.  Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
and  fugars  are  not  permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  adminiltered  is  fuch,  as  that 
thefe  articles  cannot  be  fm.uggled 

Connedicut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  vefTels  employed  in  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  flate  to  other  Rates, — To  Rhode-Ifland,  Maffachufetts, 
and  New-Hampiliire  they  cafry  ^ork,  vvheat,  corn,  and  r}'e.' — To  North 
apd  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe,  faked  beef,  cyder,  ap- 
ples, potatoes,  hay,  &c.  an4  receive  in  return,  rice,  indigo,  ai.d  mone}". 
But  as  New-York  is  nearer,  and  the  llate  of  the  markets  always  well 
known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connedicut,  efpecially  of  the  wel'tern 
parts,  is  carried  there;  particularly  pot  and  pearl  afli'^s,  fiax-feed,  beef, 
pork,  cheefe,  and  butter,  in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the  produce  of  Con- 
nedicut river  from  the  parts  of  Maffachufetts,  New-Hampihire,  and  Ver- 
mont, as  well  as  of  Connedicut,  which  are  jtdjacent,  goes  to  the  fam?; 
rcarket.  Confiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eaiiern  parts  of 
the  ftate  are  marketted  at  Bofton  and  Providence. 
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Tht  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  commodities  from  this 
flate,  before  the  year  1774,  was  then  eltimated  at  about /.2oo,coo  law- 
ful money,  annually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  eflimate  has  been  made, 
fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  tell  whether  the  amount  has  fmce  been  increafed 
or  diminifhed. 

In  1774,  the  number  of  {hipping  in  Connedicut,  was  180;  their 
tonnage  10,317;  feafaring  men  11 62;  befides  upwards  of  twenty  fail 
of  coafling  veflels,  which  employed  about  ninety  feamen.  This  ftate 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved  by  the 
late  war  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  fhipping,  &c.  has  not,  at  any  period  fmce 
1774,  been  afcertained  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  ccnfider- 
jng  the  loffes  fuftained  by  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  fhip-building  bu- 
fmefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  (hipvvrecks,  and  loffes  by  hurricanes 
in  the  Weft -Indies,  that  the  fhipping  and  feamen  are  not  now  fo  nume- 
rous as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  fhipping  from  the  port  of  New-London  employed  laft 
year  in  the  European  and  Weft-India  trade,  was  four  Ihips,  one  fnow, 
iifty-four  brigantines,  thirty-two  fchooners,  and  forty-five  floops.  The 
number  of  horfes  and  cattle  exported  from  the  diftrift  round  New- Lon- 
don, from  the  lOth  of  January,  1787,  to  the  loth  of  January,  1788,  was 
6917  ;  befides  jack-affes  imported  and  exported,  not  included.  From 
1786  to  1787,  the  number  was  6671,  fo  that  the  laft  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March,  1787,  to  January,  1788,  1454  horfes,  700  oxen, 
and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Middleton. 

Mcinufa8uresJ\  The  farmers  in  Connefticut  and  their  families  are  moft- 
ly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their  linens  and  woollens 
are  manufactured  in  the  family  way;  and  although  they  are  generally 
of  a  coafer  kind,  they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable 
than  thofe  imported  ftom  France  and  Great-Britain.  Many  of  their 
cloths  are  fine  and  handfome. 

The  v/oollen  manufadory  at  Hartford  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  legillature  of  the  ftate  have  encouraged  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  grow 
into  importance.  We  have  alfo  mentioned  Mr.  Chittendon's  ufeful  ma- 
chine for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth.  This  machine  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  manderil  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  Con- 
neftedwith  the  manderil  are  fix  parts  of  the  machine,  independent  of  each 
other  ;  the  firft,  introduces  a  certain  length  of  wire  into  the  chops  of  the 
corone  ;  the  fecond,  (huts  the  chops  and  holds  faft  the  wire  in  the  middle 
until  it  is  finiftied  ;  the  third,  cuts  off  the  wire  ;  the  fourth,  doubles  the 
tooth  in  proper  form  ;  the  fifth,  makes  the  laft  bend  ;  and  the  fixth,  de- 
livers the  finiftied  tooth  from  the  machine.  The  manderil  is  moved  by  a 
band  v/hcel,  five  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  a  crank.  One  revolution  of 
the  manderil  makes  one  tooth  ;  ten  are  made  in  a  fecond,  and  36,000  in 
an  hour,  &c.  as  has  been  already  obferved  (P.  88.)  With  one  machine 
like  this,  teeth  enough  might  be  made  to  fill  cards  fufiicient  for  all  the 
jnanufafturers  in  New-England.  In  New-Haven  is  a  linen  manufaftory, 
which  flourifties  ;  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftabliflied.  In  Eaft 
Hartford  is  a  glafs  work,  a  fnufF  and  powder  mill,  and  an  iron  work 
and  flitting  mill.  Iron  works  are  eftabliflied  alfo  at  Saliibury,  Norwich, 
and  other  parts  of  the  ftate.     At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which  is  made 
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large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  and  other  ironmongerv,  fufiicient  to 
fupply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper  is  manufaftured  at  Norwich,  Hartford, 
New-Kaven,  and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails,  of  every  fize,  are  made  in 
almOft  every  town  and  village  in  Connedicut ;  '{0  that  confiderablc  quan- 
tities can  be  exported  to  the  neighbouring  ftatas,  and  at  a  better  rate 
than  they  can  be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  beft  kind, 
candles,  leather,  fhoes  and  boots,  are  manufaftured  in  this  ftate.  We 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  wooden  diPx^es,  and  other  wooden-ware,  which 
are  made  in  vafl  quantities  in  Suffield,  and  fome  few  other  places,  and 
fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaitern  ftates.  Oil-mills,  of  a  nevv  and 
very  ingenious  conftruction,  have  been  ereded  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this  ftate,  that  a  bulhel 
of  fun-flower  feed  yields  a  gallon  of  oil,  aud  that  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  the  feed  at  three  icet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and  fifty 
buftielsof  the  feed.  This  oil  is  as  raild  as  fweet  oil,  and  is  equally  agree- 
able with  fallads,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  may  moreover  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  paints,  varnifties,  and  ointments.  From  its  being  manufac- 
tured in  our  own  country,  it  may  always  be  procured  and  ufed  in  a  frefti 
ftate.  The  oil  is  prefted  from  the  feed  in  the  fame  manner  that  cold 
drawn  linfeed  oil  is  obtained  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 
Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  fhillings  a  quart.  Should  the  oil  of  the  fun- 
flower  fell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that  price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  fuppofing  it  to  yield  only  forty  bufhels  of  the  feed,  will  be  thirty- 
two  pounds,  a  fum  far  beyond  the  produft  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  any 
kind  of  grain.  The  feed  is  raifed  with  very  little  trouble,  and  grows  in 
land  of  moderate  fertility.  It  may  be  gathered  and  fhelled,  fit  for  the 
extraftion  of  the  oil,  by  women  and  children. 

-  Ci'vil  dinjijions  and popalat:o7i.'\  Connefticut  is  divided  into  eight  coun- 
ties, viz.  Hartford,  New-Haven,  New-London,  Fairfield,  Vv'indham, 
Litchfield,  Middlefex  and  Tolland.  The  counties  are  fubdivided  into 
upwards  of  eighty  townfhips,  each  of  which  is  a  corporation,  invefted 
with  powei  to  hold  lands,  choofe  their  o\vn  town  ofiicers,  to  make  pru- 
dential laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not  to  exceed  twenty  fliillings, 
and  to  choofe  their  own  reprefentatives  to  the  general  aflfembly.  7he 
townftiips  are  generally  divided  into  two  or  more  parifnes,  in  each  of 
which  is  one  or  more  places  for  public  worfliip. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population.  Sec.  of  this 
ftate  in  1782.  Since  this  time  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and  Tolland 
have  been  conftituted,  and  a  number  of  new  townfhips,  made  up  of  di- 
vifions  of  the  old  ones,  have  impoliticly  *  been  incorporated. 

*  The  multiplication  of  tonunjhips  increc^es  the  number  of  reprefentatives^ 
nvhich  is  already  too  great  for  the  moji  democratical  goijernment,  and  uniiecef- 
Jarilji  enhances  the  expence  of  maintainifrg  civil  go-vernmcni  in  the  fate. 
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1 
1 
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Hartford. 

Hartford, 

Middleton, 

and  Tolland  *. 

21 

10,815 

55,647 

1320 

8S5 

New-Haven. 

New- Haven. 

9 

4>776 

25,092 

New-London. 

New-London 

and 

Norwich. 

8 

5,884 

3i>^3i 

1920 

Fairiield. 

Fairfield  and 
Danbury. 

ID 

5'755 

29,722 

^134 

485 

Windham. 

Windham. 

12 

S>36i 

28,185 

Litchfield. 

Litchfield. 

'9 

6,797 

33,127 

529 

6273 

Total.       1 

79 

30,388 

202,877 

Connedlicut  is  the  mofl  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of  any 
of  the  thirteen  flates.  It  is  laid  out  in  fmall  farms,  from  fifty  to  three  or 
four  hundred  acres  each,  which  are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  fimple;  and 
are  generally  cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit.  The 
ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roadg  or  high  ways,  crofTing  each 
other  in  every  diredion.  A  traveller,  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the 
moft  unfettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage,  and  a  farm  under  fuch  improve- 
ments as  to  afibid  the  neceffaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
flate  refembles  a  well  cultivated  garden,  which,  with  that  degree  of  in- 
<iuftry  that  is  neceffury  to  happinefs,  produces  the  neceffaries  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  in  great  plenty. 

Jn  1756  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connedicut  was  130,6.11,  In 
1774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In  18  years  the  increafe  was  67,245. 
From  1774  to  1782,  the  increafe  was  but  1 1,-^94  perfons.  This  com- 
parafivcly  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatisfadorily  accounted  fpr 
fi-om  the  dcliruftion  of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Ver- 
mont, the  weftern  parts  of  New-Hampfhire,  and  other  rtates. 

*  Mid£eton  and  Tolland,  are  nonu  the  Jhire  to^vns  of  Middlcfex  and  Tol- 
Jand  couviies.  Courts  are  aljo  held  at  Haddain,  nj^hich  is  the  half  j7jire  tomni 
ef  Middlcfex  eour.ty. 
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'  The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifli  defcent.  There  are  no 
Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh  people  in  any 
part  of  New  England. 

CharaSler,  Majmers,  ^r.]  In  addition  to  whrw  has  been  already  faid  on 
thefe  particulars,  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Connefticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  having  all  their  difputes,  even 
thofe  of  the  moft  trivial  kind,  fettled  according  to  laxu.  The  prevalence  of 
this  litigious  fpirit,  affords  employment  and  fupport  for  a  numerous  body 
of  lawyers.  The  number  of  aftions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral 
dockets  in  the  ftate,  juftifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  party  fpirit, 
however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happinefs,  has  not  raged  with  fuch 
violence  in  this  ftate  as  in  Maflachufetts  and  Rhode-Ifland.  Public  pro- 
ceedings have  been  conduced  generally,  and  efpecially  of  late,  with  much 
calmnefs  and  candour.  The  people  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their 
rights,  and  judicious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them.  The 
ftate  was  never  in  greater  political  tranquility  than  at  prefent. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  refpetSable,  have 
hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  ariftocratical  balance  in  the  very  dcmocratical 
government  of  the  ftate;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a  check  upon  the 
overbearing  fpirit  of  republicanifm.  It  has  been  lamented  that  the  un- 
happy religious  difputes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
the  dergy ;  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others  have  paid  to  their  tem- 
poral concerns,  to  the  negleft  of  their  flocks;  and  an  inattention  to  the 
qualifications  of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facred  office,  have, 
heretofore,  confiderably  diminifhed  their  influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  cir- 
cumrtance  that  the  rage  for  theological  difputation  is  abating,  and  greater 
ftrittnefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiflion  of  candidates  to  the  miniftry. 
Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  their  increaflng  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  ot  this  ftate,  has  taken  place  fince  the  peace.  In 
regard  to  learning  and  abilities,  the  clergy  at  the  prefent  day  are  equal 
to  their  predeceflbrs  at  any  former  period, 

Religion.'\  The  beft  in  the  world,  perhaps,  for  a  republican  government. 
As  to  the  mode  of  exercifing  church  government  and  difcipline,  it  might 
not  improperly  be  called  a  republican  religion.  Each  church  is  a  feparate 
jurifdidion,  and  claims  authority  to  choofe  their  own  minifter,  to  exercife 
government,  and  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfelf.  The  churches, 
however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other;  they  are  aflbciated  for  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience.  The  aflbciations  have  power  to  licenfe  candi- 
dates for  the  miniftry,  to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and  to  recommend 
meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches,  but  have  no  authority  to  enforce 
them.  When  difputes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called  by  the  parties 
to  fettle  them  ;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory.  There  are  as  many  af- 
fociations  in  the  ftate  as  there  are  counties;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year. 
Thefe  are  all  combined  in  one  general  alTociation,  who  meet  annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  are  tolerated 
in  Connet^ticut ;  and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  catholicifm  is  incre'^^.iti*-. 
There  are  very  itw  religious  fefts  in  this  ftate.  The  bulk  of  the  y.  rle 
are  Congregationalifts.     Befides' thefe  there  are  Epifcopalians  and  Eapc^/   ; 

and 
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and  formerly  there  was  a  foclety  of  Sandimanians  at  New- Haven;  but 
ihcy  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  The  Epifcopalian  churches 
are  refpectable,  and  are  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  hilhop.  There  were 
twenty-nine  congregations  of  the  Baptifts  in  1784.  Thefe  congregations, 
with  thofe  in  the  neighbcniring  ftates,  meet  in  affociations,  by  delegation, 
annually.  Thefe  aflociations  confift  of  meffengers  chofen  and  fent  by  the 
churches.  Some  of  their  principles  are,  *  The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin 
to  his  pofterity — the  inability  of  man  to  recover  himfelf— effedual  calling 
by  fovereign  grace — ^juftification  by  imputed  righteoufnefs — immerfion  for 
baptifm,  and  that  on  profefTion  of  faith  and  repentance — congregational 
churches,  and  their  independency — reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of 
found  converfion.'  The  Baptifts,  during  the  late  war,  were  warm  and 
aftive  friends  to  their  country  ;  and,  by  their  early  approbation  of  the  new 
form  of  government  *,  have  manifelled  the  continuance  of  their  patriotic 
fentiments. 

Da?iiages  fnftained  in  the  late  q.var.\  After  the  eftablilhment  of  the  peace 
jn  1783,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  general  affembly 
to  eftimate  the  damage  done  by  the  Britifh  troops,  in  the  feveral  towns 
which  they  ravaged.     The  following  is  the  refult  of  their  enquiries. 

New  London,  (burnt  by  Benedift  Arnold,  ^"^°""^  °^  ^°^^^' 

September  6,  1781}            -             -  -             j^.  145,788  15     6 

Groton,         -           do.         -         do,         -  -                 23,217     6     o 

Scattering  towns,     do.        -        do.         -  -                   9,806    9     x 


Norwalk,  (burnt  by  the  Britifli,  1779) 

■  ■■-•  confiicated  property  and  other  loffes 


Greenwich        -        _        -        _ 
— ioffes  of  men  not  on  oath 


Q.  178,812  10 

S 

;{:.  34.867  9 
2,077  0 

2 
0 

/•  36,9+4  9 

2 

369 17 

8 
7 

X- 6,735  9 

3 

£.  40,807  2 

JO 

Fairfield,  (burnt  in  1779)        -        -        -        . 

New-Haven,  ravaged  by  Governor  Tryon  July  1779    ^.24,893  7  6 

Eaft-Haven             do.                do.        -        -                     4,882  16  4 

"Weft-Haven             do.                 do.         -         -                         474  o  3 

Other  lofles  not  before  computed            ...                ^35  o  1 

£,  30,836  4  2 


Amount  of  the  loffes  in  the  whole  ftate  in  money,  7    ^ 

valued  as  in  1774  ....     "^   |  X- 294.235  ^^     • 

*  la  their  affociatian  at  NeiU'Torky  Oaober  I'jS'j-* 


Chief 
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Chief  To'Vijns.']  There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns,  both 
maritime  and  inland,  in  Connedicut.  It  contains  live  incorporated  towns 
or  cities.  Two  of  thefe,  Hartford  and  New-Haven,  are  the  capitals  of 
the  ftate.  The  general  affembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at 
the  latter  in  Odober,  annually. 

Hartford  (city)  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  weft  tide 
of  Connecticut  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  found. 
Its  buildings  are  a  ftatc-houfe — two  churches  for  congregationalifts — a 
diftillery,  befides  upwards  of  300  dwelling-houfes,  a  number  of  which 
are  handfomely  built  with  brick. 

The  town  is  divided  by  a  fmall  river,  with  high  romantic  banks.  Over 
this  river  is  a  bridge  connefting  the  two  divifions  of  the  town.  Hartford 
is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  has  a  very  fine  back  country,  enters 
largely  into  the  manufafturing  bufinefs,  and  is  a  rich  flouriibing  com- 
mercial tov/u. 

New-Haven  (city)  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  makes  up 
about  four  miles  north  from  the  found.  It  covers  part  of  a  large  plain, 
Which  is  circumfcribed  on  three  fides  by  high  hills  or  mountains.  Tv/o 
fmall  rivers  bound  the  city  eaft  and  weft.  The  town  v/as  originally  laid 
out  in  fquares  of  fixty  rods.  IVIany  of  thefe  fquares  have  been  divided 
by  crofs  ilreets.  Four  ftreets  run  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  thefe  are 
crofted  by  others  at  right  angles — Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  public 
fquare;  on  and  around  which  are  the  public  buildings,  which  are  a  ftate- 
houfe,  college  and  chapel,  three  churches  for  Congregationalifts,  and  one 
for  Epifcopalians.  Thefe  are  all  handfome  and  commodious  buildings. 
The  college,  chapel,  ftate-houfe,  and  one  of  the  churches  are  of  brick. 
The  public  fquare  is  encircled  with  rows  of  trees,  which  render  it  both 
convenient  and  delightful.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  greatly  diminiftied 
by  the  burial  ground,  and  feveral  of  the  public  buildings,  which  occupy 
a  conftderable  part  of  it. 

Many  of  the  ftreets  are  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  trees,  one  on 
each  frde,  which  give  the  city  a  rural  appearance.  The  profpedl  from 
the  fteeples  is  greatly  variegated,  and  extremely  beautiful.  There  are 
about  500  dwelling-houfes  in  the  city,  principally  of  wood,  and  well 
built,  and  fome  of  them  elegant.  The  ftreets  are  fandy,  but  neat  and 
cleanly.  Withiti  the  limits  of  the  city,  are  between  3  and  4000  fouls. 
About  one  in  feventy  die  annually  ;  this  proves  the  healthflilnef*  of  its 
climate.  Indeed  as  to  pleafantnefs  of  fituation,  and  falubrity  of  air,  New- 
Haven  is  not  exceeded  by  any  city  in  America.  It  carries  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  with  New- York  and  the  Weft-India  Iliands,  and  is  flourifti- 
ing  *.  _ 

New-London  (city)  ftands  on  the  weft  lide  of  the  river  Thames,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  found,  in  latitude  41^  25'.  It  has  two  places  for 
public  worfhip,  one  for  Epifcopalians  and  one  for  Congregationalifts,  and 
about  300  dwelling-houfes.  Its  harbour  is  the  beft  in  Connedicutj.and 
as  good  as  any  in  the  United- States.;  and  is  defended  by  fort  Trumbull 

and 

•  The  following  account  of  tlie'  number  of  irJiabitants  "in  the  city  of 

New- 
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and  fort  Grifwold,  the  one  In  New-London,  the  other  In  Groton.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  infamous  Benedicl  Arnold, 
in  1781.     It  has  fince  been  rebuilt. 

Norwich  (city)  ftands  at  the  head  of  Thames  river,  12  or  14  miles 
north  from  New-London.  It  Is  a  commercial  city,  has  a  rich  and  exten- 
ftve  back  country,  and  avails  itfelf  of  its  natural  advantages  at  the  head 
of  navigation.  Its  fituation  upon  a  river  which  affords  a  great  number  of 
convenient  feats  for  mills  and  water  machines  of  all  kinds,  render  it  very 
eligible  in  a  manufadural  view. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  negleftful  of  the  advantao;es  which  nature  ha? 
fo  liberally  given  them.     They  manufadure  paper  of  all  kinds,  ftockings. 


New-Haven,  and  their  different  ages,  together  with  the  number  of  build- 
ings ot  different  kinds,  is  the  refult  of  an  accurate  enumeration,  September 
20th,  I  7H7.  As  it  may  furnifh  fufHcient  date  from  which,  at  any  future 
enumt  ration,  feveral  valuable  and  InftruClive  calculations  may  be  made, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  preferve  it. 


Age    No. 

Age 

No. 

Age      No. 

Age      No. 

I       J73 

23 

58 

45        28 

67           3 

2       li?, 

24 

55 

46        22 

68          5 

3       100 

25 

66 

47         34 

69          3 

4      ^19 

26 

5^ 

4S          9 

70          6 

5       ^07 

27 

55 

49        ^2 

71          I 

6         TOO 

2S 

50 

5<^        35 

72          2 

7        87 

29 

40 

51         17 

73          2 

8        96 

30 

66 

52         14 

74          2 

9        89 

31 

45 

53         16 

75          3 

10        85 

32 

42 

54        12 

76 

11         70 

33 

38 

55         ^ 

77          ^ 

12        80 

34 

33 

56         i8 

78          2 

13         86 

3i 

49 

57         10 

79          3 

H        9> 

3O 

-^o 

58         II 

80          4 

15        71 

31 

31 

59          7 

81 

16      103 

3S 

3« 

60        28 

82 

17          62 

39 

36 

61         11 

83 

18        84 

40 

52 

62           8 

84          I 

19        62 

41 

29 

63          9 

^1 

20        74 

42 

33 

64        10 

86           I 

21        77 

43 

29 

65        13 

87           , 

22        57 

44 

18 

66          8 

90           I 

Total  number  of  i 

ouls 

3339 

1  Number  of  Families                  614 

Seventeen  years  an 

d  under 

1636 

Dvvelling-houfes      466 

Upu  ards  of  fcvcnt 

oen 

1703 

1                     Stores                      1 03 

Number  of  flnden 

ts 

176 

1                 _     Barns  and  Shops      324 

Males 

1645 

Total  buildings  of  all  kinds      893 

Femal 

es 

1694 

In  1724  there  were  163  buildings  of  all  kinds,  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  the  number  of  fouls  and  buildings  has  doubled  fmce  that  time, 
in  periods  of  about  twenty  years, 

clocks. 
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clocks  and  watches,  chaifes,  buttons,  ftone  and  earthen  ware,  wire,  oil, 
chocolate,  bells,  anchors,  and  all  kinds  of  forge  work.  The  city  con- 
tains about  450  dwelling-houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  two  churches  for 
Congregationalifts,  and  one  for  Epifcopalians.  The  city  is  in  three  de- 
tached, compaft  divifions ;  viz.  Chelfea,  at  the  landing,  the  town,  and 
Bean-hill;  in  the  latter  divifion  is  a  flourifhing  academy;  and  in  the 
town  is  a  fchool  fupported  by  a  donation  from  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  de- 
ceafed.  The  executive  courts  of  law  are  held  alternately  at  New-Lon- 
don and  Norwich. 

MiDDLETON  (city)  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Con- 
tiefticut  river,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  principal  town 
in  Middlefex  county — has  about  300  houfes — a  court-houfc — one  church 
for  Congregationalifts — one  for  Epifcopalians — a  naval  office — and  carries 
on  a  large  and  increafing  trade. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Hartford  is  Wethersftfld,  a  very  pleafant 
town  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes  fituated  on  a  fine  foil, 
with  an  elegant  brick  church  for  Congregationalifts.  A  fair  is  held  here 
twice  a  year.     This  town  is  noted  for  raifmg  onions. 

Windfor,  Fannington,  Litchfield,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fairfield  and 
Guilford,  are  all  confiderable  and  very  pleafant  towns. 

Curiofitie5.'\  Two  miles  weft  of  New-Haven  is  a  mountain,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  cave,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refidence  of  generals 
Whaley  and  GofF,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  L  who  was  beheaded. 
They  arrived  at  Bofton  July  27th,  1660,  and  came  to  New-Haven  the 
March  following.  May  nth,  1661 ,  they  retired  and  concealed  themfelves 
behind  Weft-mountain,  three  miles  from  New-Haven;  and  the  rgth  of 
Auguft,  they  removed  to  Milford,  where  they  lived  concealed  until  the 
13th  of  Odober,  1664;  when  they  returned  to  New-Haven,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Hadley,  where  they  remained  concealed  for  about 
ten  years,  in  which  time  Whaley  died.  GofFe  foon  after  abdicated.  la 
1 665',  John  Dixwell,  Efq.  another  of  the  king's  judges,  vifited  them  while 
at  Hadley,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  New-Havea,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  John  Davis.  Here  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  public  burying-place,  where  his  grave-ftone  is  ftand- 
ing  to  this  day,  with  this  infcription,  '  J.  D.  Efq.  deceafed  March  18th, 
in  the  Szd  year  of  his  age,  1688.* 

In  the  town  of  Pomfret  is  a  cave  rendered  remarkable  by  the  humorous 
adventure  of  General  Putnam.  This  cave  is  defcribed,  and  the  ftory  ele- 
gantly told  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  in  his  life  of  that  hero.  The  ftory 
and  the  defcription  I  fhall  infert  in  his  own  words. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed  to  Connecticut,  the  wolves,  then  very 
numerous,  broke  into  his  ftieep-fold,  and  killed  feventy  fine  fheep  and 
goats,  befides  wounding  many  lambs  and  'kids.  This  havoc  was  com- 
mitted by  a  Ihe-wolf,  which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  feveral 
years  infefted  the  vicinity.  The  young  were  commonly  deftroyed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but  the  old  one  was  too  fagacious  to  come 
within  reach  of  gun-fhot :  upon  being  clpfely  purfued,  fhe  would  gene- 
rally fly  to  the  weftern  woods,  and  return  the  next  winter  with  another 
Jitter  of  whelps. 

This 
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This  wolf,  at  length,  became  fuch  an  intolerable  nuifance,  that  Mr. 
Putnam  entered  into  a  combination  with  five  of  his  neighbours  to  hunt 
alternately  until  they  could  deftroy  her.  Tvvo,_  by  rotation,  were  to  be 
conilantly  in  purfuit.  It  was  known,  that,  having  loil  the  toes  from  one 
foot,  by  a  fteel  trap,  Ihe  made  one  track  fliortcr  than  the  other.  By  this 
veftige,  the  purfuers  recognized,  in  a  light  fnow,  the  route  of  this  per- 
jiicious  animal.  Having  followed  her  to  Connefticut  river,  and  found  Ihe 
had  turned  back  in  a  direcl  courfe  towards  Pomfret,  they  immediately- 
returned,  and  by  ten  the  next  morning  the  blood-houiids  had  driven  her 
into  a  den,  about  three  miles  diltant  from  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Putnam  : 
the  people  foon  collefted  with  dogs,  guns,  ftraw,  fire  and  fulphur,  to  attack 
the  common  enemy.  With  this  apparatus  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts 
were  made  to  force  her  from  the  den.  The  hounds  came  back  badly 
wounded,  and  refufed  to  return.  The  fmoke  of  blazing  ftraw  had  no  et- 
fe(^t.  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  briraftone,  with  which  the  cavern  was 
filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the  retirement.  Wearied  with  fuch  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts (which  had  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock  at  night)  Mr.  Put- 
nam tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but  in  vain ;  he  propofed  to 
his  negro  man  to  go  down  into  the  cavern  and  fhoot  the  wolf:  the  negro 
declined  the  hazardous  fervice.  Then  it  was  that  their  mafter,  angry  at 
the  difappointment,  and  declaring  that  he  was  albamed  to  have  a  coward 
in  his  family,  refolved  himfelf  to  deftroy  the  ferocious  beaft,  left  ftie 
fhould  efcape  through  fome  unknown  fiflure  of  the  rock.  His  neigh- 
bours ftrongly  remonftratcd  againft  the  perilous  enterprize :  but  he,  know- 
ing that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire,  and  having  provided  fe- 
veral ftrips  of  birch-bark,  the  only  combuftible  material  which  he  could 
cbtain,  that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and  darkfome  cave,  prepared 
for  his  defcent.  Having,  accordingly,  divefled  himfelf  of  his  coat  and 
waiftcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope  iaftened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he 
might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  concerted  fignal,  he  entered  head  foxemofi, 
with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture'of  the  den,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  very  highledge  of  rocks, 
is  about  two  feet  fquare ;  from  thence  it  defcends  obliquely  fifteen  feet, 
then  running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  afcends  gradually  fixteen 
feet  towards  its  termination.  The  fides  of  tliis  fubterraneous  cavity  are 
coinpofed  of  fmooth  and  folid  rocks,  which  feem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  fome  former  earthquake.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
alfo  of"  flone,  and  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  ex- 
ceedingly flippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to  raife 
himfelf  upright :  nor  in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  pafTage  to  the  horizontal  part  of"  the  den,  the  moft 
terrifying  darknefs  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded 
by  his  torch.  It  was  filent  as  the  houfe  of  death.  None  but  monfters  of 
the  defcrt  had  ever  before  explored  this  folitary  manfion  of  horror.  He, 
cautioufly  proceeding  onward,  came  to  the  afcent ;  which  he  flowly 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees  until  he  difcovered  the  glaring  eye-balls 
of  the  wolf,  who  was  fitting  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at 
the  fight  of  fire,  ihe  gnafhed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  fullen  growl.  As  foon 
as  he  had  made  the  necefiary  difcovery,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  fignal' 
for  pulling  lum  out.  The  people,  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had 
9  liftened 
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liftened  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the  wolf,  and  fup" 
pofing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  moll  imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  his  fhirt  was  ftripped  over  his  head,  and  his  Ikiti 
feverely  lacerated.  After  he  had  adjulted  his  cloaths,  and  loaded  his  gun 
with  nine  buck-lhot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  the  mufquet  in  the 
other,  he  defcended  a  fecond  time.  When  he  drew  nearer  than  before, 
the  wolf,  afluming  a  ftill  more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling, 
rolling  her  eyes,  fnapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her  head  between  her 
legs,  was  evidently  in  the  attitude,  and  on  the  point  of  fpringing  at  him. 
At  trhe  critical  inftant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her  head.  Stunned  with 
the  fhock,  and  fuffocated  with  the  fmoak,  he  immediately  found  himfelf 
drawn  out  of  the  cave.  But  having  refrefhed  himfelf,  and  permitted  the 
fmoke  to  diffipate,  he  went  down  the  third  time.  Once  more  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  wolf,  who  appearing  very  pafTive,  he  applied'  the 
torch  to  her  nofe;  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  took  hold  of  her  ears,  and 
then  kicking  the  rope  (ftill  tied  round  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no 
fmall  exultation,  dragged  them  both  out  together. 

Another  bold  and  almoft  prefumptuous  deed,  in  this  veteran  hero, 
has  rendered  remarkable  a  precipice  at  Horfencck,  in  this  ftate.  The 
flory  is  this.  *  About  the  middle  of  the  winter  1778,  general  Putnam 
was  on  a  vifit  to  his  out-poft  at  Horfencck,  he  found  governor  Tryon 
advancing  upon  that  town  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men — to  op- 
pofe  thefe,  general  Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  two  iron  field-pieces,  without  horfe  or  drag-ropes.  He,  how- 
ever, planted  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground  by  the  meeting-houfe,  and 
retarded  their  approach  by  firing  feveral  times,  until,  perceiving  the 
horfe  (fupporled  hy  the  infantry)  about  to  charge,  he  ordered  the  picket 
to  provide  for  their  fafety  by  retiring  to  a  fwamp  inacceffible  to  horfe ; 
and  fecured  his  own  by  plunging  down  the  fteep  precipice  at  the  church 
upon  a  full  trot.  This  precipice  is  fo  fteep,  where  he  defcended,  as  to 
have  artificial  flairs  compofed  of  nearly  one  hundred  ftone  fteps  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  paflengers.  There  the  dragoons,  who  were  but 
a  fword's  length  from  him,  flopped  fhort.  For  the  declivity  was  fo  abrupt, 
that  they  ventured  not  to  follow :  and,  before  they  could  gain  the  valley 
by  going  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  ordinary  road,  he  was  far 
enough  beyond  their  reach.' 

Tetoket  mountain  in  Branford,  latitude  41°  20',  on  the  north-weft  part 
df  it,  a  few  feet  below  the  furface,  has  ice  in  large  quantities  in  all  feafons 
of  the  year. 

Colleges,  Academies,  arid  Schools.']  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  educa- 
tion of  all  ranks  of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut.  Al- 
moft every  town  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  diflrids,  and  each  diftricl  has 
a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater  or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat 
more  than  one  third  of  the  monies  arifing  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
ratable  eftate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  fchools, 
in  the  feveral  towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  law 
direffs  that  a  grammar-fchool  fliall  be  kept  in  every  county  town  through- 
out the  ftate. 

There  is  a  grammar-fchool  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New-Haven, 

fupported  by  a  doruition  of  governor  Hopkins.     This  venerable  and  be- 

C^  nevoleiil'. 
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nevolent  gcntlcnuin,  in  iiis  laft  will,  dated  1657,  left.  In  the  hands  of 
1  hcophilirs  Katon,  Efq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  yr.1324,  *  as  an  en- 
couragement, in  thcfc  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths 
both  at  the  grammar-fchool  and  college.'  In  1 664,  this  legacy  was  equal- 
ly divided  between  New-Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and  grammar-fcbools  were 
ereiied,  which  have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpeftable  academy,  under  the  care  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight.  At  Plainheld  is  another,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedift.  This  academy  has  flouriihed  for  fe^•eral  years, 
.and  furnifhed  a  number  of  ftudents  for  Yale  and  Dartmouth  colleges. 
At  Norwich  and  Windham,  iikewife,  are  academies  furnilhed  with  able 
inftrurtors;  each  of  thefe  academies  have  fixty  or  feventy  fcholars. 

Yals  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained  at  Killingworth 
until  1707 — then  at  Saybrook,  until  171 6,  w.hen  it  was  removed  and  fix- 
ed at  New-Haven.  Among  its  principal  benefadtors  was  governor  Yale, 
in  honor  of  whom,  in  171 8,  it  was  named  Yale  College.  Its  firft 
lir.ildiro-  was  ereded  in  171 7,  being  170  feet  in  length,  and  22  in  breadth,- 
built  of  wood.  This  was  taken  down  in  1782.  The  prefent  college 
edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  in  1750,  under  the  diredtion  of  the 
Kcv.  Prefident  Clap,  and  is  100  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  three  fto- 
ries  high,  and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  fixty-four  ftudies,  con- 
venient for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  {Indents.  The  college  chapel, 
which  is  alfo  of  brick,  was  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  fort_\-,  with 
a  ftceple  125.  feet  high.  In  this  building  is  the  public  library,  confifting 
of  about  2500  volumes ;  and  the  philofophical  apparatus,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent incomplete.  It  contains,  however,  the  principal  machines  neceffary 
for  exhibiting  moft  of  the  experiments  in  the  whole  courfc  of  experimental 
philofophy  and  allronomy.  The  fum  of /.300,  collected  by  fubfcriptions, 
is  now  in  readinefs  to  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  fuch  other  inilru- 
ment5  and  machines,  as  will  render  the  philofophical  apparatus  complete. 

The  college  mufeum,  to  which  additions  are  ccnitantly  making,  con- 
tains fome  great  natural  curiolities. 

This  literary  inllitution  was  incorporated  by  the  gefteral  affembly  of 
Connecticut,  The  firft  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  eleven 
miniiters,  under  the  denomination  of  truftees,  1701.  The  powers  of  the 
iruftees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter,  1723.  And  by  that  of 
1745,  the  truilees  vvere  incorporated  by  the  name  of  '  The  Prefident  and 
FeHovvs  of  Yale,  college,  New-Haven.'  The  corporation  are  empowered' 
to  hold  ^ftatc;;,  coiitinue  their  fucceffion,  make  academic  laws,  elect  and 
conftitute  all  officers  of  inilriiclion  and  government,  ufual  in  univerfities, 
and  confer  all  learned  degrees.  The  ordinary  executive  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  prefident  and  tutors.  The  prefent  officers  of  the  college 
are,  a  prefident,  who  is  alfo  profefibr  of  ecclcfiailical  hiilory,  a  pro Idlbr 
t)f  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  The  number  of  ftudents  for  feveral  years 
pait  has  been  from  150  to  250,  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  prefent 
number  is  about  140.  It  is  Vvorthy  of  remark,  that  as  many  as  five-fixths 
of  thofewho  have  received  their  educations  at  this  univerfity,  vvere  natives 
of  Ccnncdicut.  '  '    ■ 

In  1732,  the  Rev.  George  Berkley,  D.  D.  then  dean  of  Derry,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  o^  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  made  a  generous  donation  of  880 
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rolaraes  of  books,  and  an  eftate  in  Rhode-Ifland,  that  rents  yearly  for 
joo  ounces  of  filver — which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  amiually  ap- 
propriated to  the  three  bed  fcholars  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  claifics.  This 
has  proved  a  great  incentive  among  the  riudents  to  excel  in  claiTicai  learn- 
ing. The  firft  donation  to  the  college  in  land,  confifting  of  about  600 
acres,  was  made  by  major  James  Fitch,  in  1701.  The  general  allembly, 
in  1732,  gave  1500  acres  within  the  ftate.  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrcp,  of  Nor- 
wich, added  a  donation  of  ^.500  to  the  college  funds  in  1781.  The 
courfe  of  education,  in  this  univerfity,  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of 
literature.  The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  together  with  fo 
much  of  the  fciences  as  can  be  communicated  in  four  years.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  oratory  and  the  belles  lettres. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  feveral  clafies  are  critically  ex- 
amined in  all  their  claffical  lludies.  As  incentives  to  improvement  in 
compofition  and  oratory,  quarterly  exercifes  are  appointed  by  the  prefident 
and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  refpeftive  claffes  in  rotation.  A  public 
commencement  is  held  annually,  on  the  fecond  Vvednefday  in  Septem- 
ber, which  calls  together  a  more  numerous  and  brilliant  affembly,  than 
are  convened  by  any  other  anniverfiiry  in  the  ftate. 

Two  thoufand  and  eighty  have  received  the  honours  of  this  univerfity; 
of  whom  6-^z  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gofpel  miniftry, 

Acceflus.  Prefidents.  Exitus. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1701  Abraham  Pierfon,  1707 

1719  Timothy  Cutler,  S.  T.  D.  1722 

1726  Elifha  Williams,  1739 

1739.  Thomas  Clap,  1766 

1777  Ezra  Stiles,  S.  T.  D.  L.  L.  D. 

Mines,  minerals,  and  fojjils.']  On  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  two 
miles  from  Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  v/hich  was  wrought  during  the 
war,  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produftive.  It  is  too  expenfive  to 
work  in  time  of  peace.  Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  and  opened 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable,  and  are  much 
negleded.  Iron  mines  are  numerous  and  producfive.  Steel  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  mountains^  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford.  Talks 
of  various  kinds,  white,  brown  and  chocolate-coloured  cryftals,  zink  or 
fpelter,  a  femi-metal,  and  feveral  other  foffiis  and  metals  have  been  found 
in  Connefiicut. 

Mode  of  le-vjhtg  taxes. '\  All  free-holders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by 
law,  to  give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eftate  *,  to  perfons  appointed 
in  the  refpeftive  towns  to  receive  them,  on  or  before  the  loth  of  Sept. 
annually.  Thefe  are  valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order, 
and  fent  to  the  general  aflembly  annually  in  May. 

*  In  ConneFiicut,  horfes,  horned  cattle,  impro-ved  and  -uidrnproved  land, 
hoiijes, /hipping,  all  forts  of  riding  carriages,  clocks  and  nvatches,  fil'ver  plate 
and  moiiij  at  ijitci-eff,  are  rateable  efate.  All  males  hstnx}ee7i  fxteen  and 
fei^enty  years  pf  age-,  urjejs  exempted  by  la^w,  arefubjeSs  of  taxation, 
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The  fum  total  of  the  lill  of  the  polls  and  rateable  eftate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Connecticut,  as  brought  into  the  general  affembly  in  May,  1787, 
was  as  follo\\  s  : 

Sum  total  of  the  fmgle  lift,         -        -         /.i, 484,901  :    6  :  4:| 
AfTdTments,  -  -  -  47'790  =    2:9 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds,  -  1,176  :    9  :  4 

Total,  ^.1,533,867:18:5:1 

On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound,  according  to  the 
fum  propofed  to  be  raifed.  A  tax  of  two-pence  on  the  pound,  would 
raife^;.i2,782  :4x. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  before  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  near  Z.'.+ooo  fterling,  exclufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  fupport  of  fchools.     The  expences  have  fmce  increafed. 

Mineral  fprings.']  At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to 
be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous  and  other  diforders.  At 
Guilford  is  a  fpring,  whofe  water,  it  is  faid,  when  feparated  from  the 
fountain,  will  evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle,  and  tightly  corked. 

Coiijiitiition  and  Courts  ef  Jujiice.']  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  ftate.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in  1662,  the  people 
haAc  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the  hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution 
fmce  the  declaration  of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted  their 
old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
an  independent  people. 

Agreeably  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  the 
ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  afllftants  or  coun- 
fellors,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General  Ajjhnbly. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor  and  afllftants,  are  annually  chofen  by 
the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May.  The  reprefentatives  (their  number  not 
to  exceed  two  from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a  year, 
to  attend  the  two  annual  feflions,  on  the  fecond  T'hurfdays  of  May  and 
Oftober.  This  aftembly  has  power  to  ered  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of 
caufes  civil  and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftablilh  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe  laws  the  general  af- 
fembly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes. 
The  upper  houfe  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor  and 
afiltlants.  The  lower  houfe,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  No 
law  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes.  The  judges  of 
the  fuperior  court  hold  their  ofiices  during  the  pleafure  of  the  general  af- 
fembly.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  ap- 
pointed. Sheriffs  arc  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  without 
limitation  of  time.  The  governor  is  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the 
deputy-governor,  lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  affembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  governor. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  affiftants, 
trcafurer  and  fecrctary,  is  as  follows :  The  freemen  in  the  feveral  towns 
meet  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
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give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the  faid  offices  refpedive- 
ly,  with  their  names  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and 
fealed  up  b}-  a  conllable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by  them- 
felves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  written  on  the  oiitfide.  Thefc 
votes,  tlius  fealed,  are  fent  to  the  general  alTembly  in  May,  and  there 
counted  by  a  committee  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eligible  to 
any  office  in  government.  In  choofmg  affiftants,  twenty  perfons  are  no- 
minated, by  the  vote  of  each  freeman,  at  the  freeman's  meeting  for  choof- 
ing  reprcfentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes  are  feak'd  up, 
and  fent  to  the  general  aflembly  in  Oftober,  and  are  there  counted  by  a 
committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moil  votes 
:jf}:and  in  nomination  ;  out  of  which  number  the  twelve  who  have  the  great- 
ell  number  of  votes,  given  by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  arc, 
in  May,  declared  affiitants  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  "^i  he  quali- 
fications of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years — quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour 
• — a  civil  converfation,  and  freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  forty  (hillings 
per  annum,  or  forty  pounds  perfonal  ellate  in  the  lift,  certified  by  the  fe- 
led;  men  of  the  town  ;  it  is  neceifary,  alfo,  that  they  take  the  oath  of  iide- 
lity  to  the  ftate.  Their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  to^\'n-clerk.'s  office,  and 
they  continue  freemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchifed  by  fentence  of  the 
fuperior  court,  on  conviftion  of  mifdemeanour. 

The  courts  are  as  follows  :  The  juftices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  a  num- 
ber are  annually  appointed  in  each  town  by  the  general  aflembly,  have 
authority  to  hear  and  determine  civil  anions,  where  tiie  demand  does  not 
exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceed  forty  Ihillings,  an  appeal  to 
the  county  is  allowed.  They  have  cognizance  of  fmall  offences,  and  may 
punifh  by  fme,  not  exceeding  forty  fhillings,  or  whipping,  not  exceeding  ten 
ftripes,  or  fitting  in  the  Itocks.  There  are  eight  county  courts  in  the  Itate, 
held  in  the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juilices  of  the  quorum, 
who  have  jurifdittion  of  all  crim.inal  cafes,  arifmg  within  their  relpetitivc 
counties,  where  the  puniQiment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  baniih- 
ment.  They  have  original  jurifdidlion  of  all  civil  actions  which  exceed 
the  jurifdiftion  of  a  juttice.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior 
court,  if  the  demand  exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witnefles. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county,  confifting  of  one 
judge.  The  peculiar  province  of  this  court,  is  the  probate  of  wills,  grant- 
ing adminiftration  on  inteftate  eftates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them,  and 
appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal  lies  from  any  decree  of 
this  court  to  the  fuperior  court. 

The  fuperior  court  coniifts  of  five  judges.  It  has  authority  in  all 
criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb  or  banifhment,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  adions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts,  or  the  court 
of  probate,  and  to  correfl  the  errors  of  all  inferior  courts.  This  is  a 
circuit  court,  and  has  two  ftated  feffions  in  eacli  county  annually.  The 
fuperior.  and  county  courts  try  matters  of  faft  by  a  jury,  or  without,  if 
the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  confifting  of  the  deputy-governor 

and  the  twelve  affiftants.     Their  fole  bufinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of 
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error,  brought  on  judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two  Itated  feffions  annually, 
viz.  on  theTuefdays  of  the  weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feflions  of  the  ge- 
neral alTembly, 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 
termLne  cafes  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  demand  does_  not  exceed  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought  from  the  county, 
to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the  fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of 
errors,  on  judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  afleinbly,  only,  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieved 
—to  grant  commifiions  of  bankruptcy — or  protect  the  perfons  and  eftates 
of  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  this  country, 
is  confidered  as  the  common  law  of  this  ftate.  The  reports  of  adjudica- 
tion in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  chancery,  are  read  in 
the  courts  of  this  ftate  as  authorities ;  yet  the  judges  do  not  confider  them 
as  conclufively  binding,  unlefs  founded  on  folid  reafons  which  will  apply 
in  this  ftate,  or  fandioned  by  concurrent  adjudications  of  their  own  courts*. 

The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in  this  ftate.  All 
the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  is  divided  equally  among  the  children,  males 
and  females,  except  that  the  eldeft  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
eftates  given  in  tail,  muft  be  given  to  forae  perfon  then  in  being,  or  to  their 
immediate  ifiue,  and  Ihall  become  fee  iimple  eftates  to  the  iffiie  of  the  firll 
donee  in  tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the 
perfcnal  eflate  for  ever,  and  to  b.er  dower,  or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and 
lands  belonging  to  the  inteftate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Prciciice  of  la^a.]  The  praftice  of  lav/  in  this  ftate  has  more  fimplicity, 
but  Icfs  precifion,  than  in  England.  Afliftants  and  judges  are  impowered 
to  ifTue  writs  through  the  ftate,  andjuftices,  through  their  refpeftive  coun- 
ties. In  tliefe  writs,  the  fubftance  of  the  complaints  or  the  declarations 
mull  be  contained,  and  if  neither  of  the  parries  Ibew  good  reafon  for  de- 
lay, the  caufes  are  heard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs 
are  returnable.  Few  of  the  fiftions  of  law,  fo  common  in  the  Englilh 
practice,  are  known  in  tliis  ftate.  The  plaintiff  always  has  his  eleftion  to 
attach  or  fum.mon  the  defendant.  Attornies  are  admitted  and  qualified 
by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  admiffion  to  the  bar,  they  muft 
llady  two  years  with  a  pratiifing  atforney  in  the  ftate,  if  they  have  had  a 
college  education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not;  their  morals  muft  be 
goodj  and  their  charafters  unblerailhed,  and  they  muft  fuftain  an  examina- 
tion by  the  attorniej  of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When  admitted  to  the  county 
court,  they  can  praftife,  without  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the 
ftate.  There  are  upon  an  average,  about  thirteen  attornies  to  each  county, 
one  hundred  and  four  in  the  ftate;  a  very  great  proportion  for  the  real 
exigencies  of  the  people.     Yet  from  thalitigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the 

*  A  volume  of  reports  of  adjudications  of  the  fuperior  court,  it  is  ex- 
pefted  will  foon  be  publilhed  by  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  in  the  profefTion 
of  law,  under  the  in,fpeftion  of  the  court. 
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rooft  of  thein  find  employment  and  fupporf .  There  is  no  attorne}--gcncral, 
hnt  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  ilate  in  each  county. 

Ne-iv  iKfe/.'/ions.]  Early  in  the  war,  David  Eufhnel,  A.  M.  of  Say- 
♦)rook,  invented  a  machine  for  fiihmnrhie  navigation,  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  hitherto  devifed  by  the  art  of  man.  This  machine  was  fo 
conftrufted  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally,  at  any  given  depth, 
under  water,  and  could  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at  plcafure.  To  this  ma- 
chine, called  the  Amerkn^i  Turtle,  was  attached  a  magazine  of  powder, 
which  was  intended  to  be  faftencd  under  the  bottom  of  a  ihip  with  a  driv- 
ing fcrew,  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  the  fame  ftroke  which  difengaged  it  from 
the  machine  fhould  put  the  internal  clock  work  in  motion.  This  being 
done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock,  at  the  diilance  of  half  an  hour, 
or  any  determinate  time,  would  caufe  the  powder  to  explode  and  leave  the 
efieds  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  fimplicity,  yet  combination 
difcovered  in  the  mechanifm  of  this  wonderful  machine,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  thofe  frvilled  in  phylics,  and  particularly  Hydraulics,  to 
be  not  Icfs  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bullinel  invented  feveral  pther  cu- 
rious machines  for  the  annoyance  of  --he  Britifn  fl^ipping,  but  from  ^tccidents, 
not  militating  againil  the  philofophical  principles  on  which  their  fuccefs 
depended,  they  but  partially  fucceeded.  He  deftroyed  a  vefTel  in  the 
charge  of  commodore  Symmonds.  One  of  his  kegs  aTfo  demolifbed  a 
vefTei  near  the  Long-Idand  fliore.  About  Chriflmas,  1777,  he  committed 
to  the  Delaware  river  a  number  of  kegs,  deftined  to  fail  among  the  Bri- 
tifh  fleet  at  Philadelphia;  but  his  fquadron  of  kegs,  having  been  feparated 
and  retarded  by  the  ice,  demolifhed  but  a  fmgle  boat.  This  cataftiophe, 
however,  produced  an  alarm,  unprecedented  in  its  nature  and  degree  ; 
which  has  been  fo  happily  defcribed  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinfon,  in 
a  fong,  Ifiled  ♦  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs*,'  that  the  event  it  celebrates  will 
not  be  forgotten  fo  long  as  mankind  ihall  continue  to  be  delighted  with 
works  of  humour  and  tafte. 

Mr.  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  has  invented  a  method  of  winding  up  clocks 
bp  means  of  air  or  wind  only,  which  is  new  and  ingenious. 

Mr.  CulA-er,  of  Norwich,  has  confiruded  (whether  he  v/as  the  inventor 
I  know  not)  a  Deck-Drudge,  which  is  a  boat  for  clearing  docks  and  re- 
moving bars  in  rivers  ;  a  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  machine.  Its  good  ef- 
fecls  have  already  been  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames, 
the  channel  of  which  has  been  confiderably  deepened.  This  machine  will 
no  doubt  be  produftive  of  very  great  advantages  to  navigation  throughout 
the  United  States^ 

A  machine  for  drawing  wire  was  invented  fometime  fince  at  Norwich, 
by  the  Hon.  N.  Niles,  now  in  Vermont. 

The  Rev.  Jofeph  Badger,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College  in  1 785,  con- 
ftrudied  an  ingenious  planetarium,  (v,-ithout  ever  having  feeu  one  of  the 
kind)  which  is  depofited  in  the  library  of  that  univcrfity. 

Hiftorj.'l  The  prefent  territory  of  Connefticut,  at  the  time  cf  the  firft 
arrival  of  the  Engbfh,  was  poffeffed  by  the  Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunki 
and  many  other  fiioaller  tribes  of  Indians. 

*  See  Col,  Humthreys  life  of  General  Puiua?)!,  p.  1230 
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The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  _  Their  country  extended 
along  the  fea-coaft  from  Paukatuk,  to  Connefticut  river.  About  the  year 
16^0,  this  powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquefts  over  a  confiderable  part 
cf  Conncdicut,  over  all  Long-lfland  and  part  of  Narraganfett.  Sassa- 
cus,  who  was  the  Grand  Monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of 
this  nation.  The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New-London,  the  ancient 
Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their  territory  extenfive. 
Their  ancient  claim,  which  was  furveyed  and  fettled  by  commifTioners 
from  Queen  Ann,  in  1705,  comprehended  all  New-London  county,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  ftrip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  fea-coaft,  almoll  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland 
and  Hartford.  Uncus,  diftinguilhed  for  his  friendlhip  to  the  Englilh, 
was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eaft  Hartford,  and  the  circumjacent  country. 
7'hefirft  Sachem  of  this  tribe,  of  whom  the  Englilh  had  any  knowledge, 
was  Tatanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  200 
fighting  men. 

The  firft  grant  of  Conneflicut  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  council,  ta 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  j  630,  and  confirmed  by  his  majefty  in  council  the 
fame  Acar.  This  grant  comprehended  '  all  that  part  of  New-England 
which  lies  weft  from  Narraganfett  river,  120  miles  on  the  fea-coaft  from 
thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth  aforefaid,  to  the  fouth  fea.'  The  year 
following,  the  Earl  affigned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook, 
and  nine  others. 

No  Englifti  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connefticut  until  the  year 
1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian  traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequaflbn 
and  Natawanute,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  tradt  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  rivtr  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and  fortified  it,  and  ever  after 
maintained  their  right  of  foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  a  company  of 
Dutch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called 
the  Hirjt  of  Good  Hope,  and  erected  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they  planted  two 
cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fettlement  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river.  This  was  the  only  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Con- 
necticut in  thofc  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  Province 
of  Neu'-York,  for  a  long  time,  claimed  as  far  eaft  as  the  weftern  bank  of 
Connecticut  river.  It  belongs  to  the  profefled  hiftorian  to  prove  or  dif- 
prove  the  juftice  of  this  claim.  Douglafs  fays, '  The  partition  line  between 
New- York  and  Connecticut,  as  eftabliftied  December  i,  1664,  run  from 
the  mouth  of  Memoroncok  river,  (a  little  weft  from  Byram  river,)  N.  N. 
W.  and  was  the  ancient  eajh-rlj  limits  of  Nenv-Tork,  until  Nov.  23,  1683, 
when  the  line  was  run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled  *.*  If  Douglafs 
is  right,  the  New- York  claim  could  not  have  been  well  founded. 

In  I  634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall  number  of  men,  who 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who, 
in  a  formal  manner,  gave  to  the  Englifti  their  right  to  Connedicut  river 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

*  Dcuglaf,  Siirr.,   Vol.  IL  p.  i6r. 
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In  163J,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  all 
lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Connefticut  rivers,  and  back  into  the 
country  as  far  as  Maflachufetts  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occafioned  fome  difputes  in  the  colony. 
There  were  feveral  attempts  to  revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  ne\  cr 
profecuted. 

In  Od.  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from  Newton,  Dorchefter, 
and  Waterton,  in  Maflachufetts,  came  and  fettled  in  Hartford,  Wetherf- 
iield,  and  Windfor,  in  Connedicut ;  and  the  June  following  the  famous 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  company,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  and  was  a 
friend  and  father  to  the  colony  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  lirft  court   held  in  Connedicut   was   at  Hartford,  April   26th, 

The  year  1637  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  war  with  the  Pequots.  This 
warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time,  been  troublefome  neighbours. 
They  folicited  the  Narraganfetts  to  join  them  in  extirpating  the 
Englifh,  They  had.  furprized  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Englifh  upon 
Connedicut  river.  Thefe  threatening  appearances  and  adual  hoftilities, 
induced  the  three  colonies  of  Maflachufetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connedicut, 
to  combine  their  forces  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country,  and  to  attt-mpt 
the  entire  defl:rudion  of  the  whole  tribe.  Myantonomo,  the  Narragan- 
fett Sachem,  and  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  fent  to  the  Englilh  and 
offered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them  againll  the  Pequots.  Forces  were 
accordingly  raifed  in  all  the  colonies,  but  thofe  of  Connedicut,  on  account 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firft  in  adion.  Captain  Mafon,  with 
go  Englifh  and  100  Indians  from  Connedicut  river,  proceeded  by  wattr 
to  the  Narraganfett's  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Safiacus'  fort  on  Pequot, 
now  Thames,  river.  They  afterwards  determined  firft  to  affault  M)  flic 
fort,  which  was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made.  The  Indians,  after  a  mid- 
night revel,  were  buried  in  a  deep  fleep.  At  the  moment  of  their  approach, 
the  centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light  his  pipe.  The 
barking  of  a  dog  ga\  e  the  alarm.  The  Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows, 
and  began  their  hideous  yell.  They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous  noiie 
by  the  Indians  in  the  Englifli  army,  who  were  in  the  rear,  and  afraid  to  ap- 
proach. The  battle  was  warm  and  bloody,  and  the  vidory  compleat.  The 
fort  was  taken — about  70  wigwams  were  burnt — 50  or  60  of  the  Indians 
were  killed — many  were  wounded  and  taken,  and  the  reft  efcapcd.  Safiacus 
and  his  warriors  at  Pequot,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  defeat,  de- 
moliflied  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wigwams,  and  fled  to  the  welhvard. 
Capt.  Stoughton,with  160  men  from  Mafl^achufetts,  had  by  this  time  arrived 
at  Saybrook.  He,  with  his  forces,  joined  Captain  Mafon,  and  purfued  the 
Indians,  and  overtook  and  furrounded  them  in  a  great  Avamp  near  Fair- 
field. A  Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out  and  de- 
livered themfelves  up  to  their  purfuers.  Terms  of  peace  were  offered  to 
the  refl.  But  after  a  fhort  parley  they  determined,  that  '  as  they  had 
lived  they  would  die  together.'  There  were  alxjut  eighty  who  made  this 
refulution.  Part  of  thefe  efcaped  by  means  of  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
The  reil  were  either  killed  or  taken.    In  this  adion  the  Indians  had  guns, 

which 
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which  is  the  fird  account  of  their  having  ufed  them.  Safiacus  fled  to  the  Mo- 
hnwks,  by  whoiP.  it  is  reported  he  was  murdered ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  and  his  company  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the  Indian 
captives  were  mjuftifiahly  fent  to  Bermudas  and  fold  for  flaves.  The  Pequot 
tribe  was  wholly  extinguifhed.  This  fuccefsful  expedition  ftruck  the  In- 
dians that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  reftrained  them  from  open  hoftili- 
ties  for  near  forty  years  after. 

The  fJnglifh  thiis  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the  Dutch  fettlements, 
by  right  of  conqueft.  The  purfuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lands  on  the  fea-coafi:,  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield,  It  was  report- 
ed to  be  a  very  fine  country.  Tliis  favourable  report  induced  Meflrs. 
Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two  very  refpedable  I^ondon  merchants,  and  Mr. 
Davenport,  a  man  of  difiinguifhed  piety  and  abilities,  with  their  company, 
who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  ^™™  London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the 
country  as  the  place  of  their  fcttlemenf.  I'heir  friends  in  Mallachufetts, 
forry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  difiuaded  them  from  their  pur- 
pofe.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  proniiung  profpects  which  the  coun- 
try afforded,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fnould  be  out  of  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  a  general  governor,  with  which  the  country  was  from  time 
to  time  threatened,  they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1638,  with  the  confent  of  their  friends  on  Connefticut  river,  they  fettled 
at  New-Haven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fiourifliing  colony,  of  which 
Quinnipiak,  now  New-Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The  firft  public  wor- 
Ihip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord's  day,  April  i8th, 
1638,  under  a  large  fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  preached 
from  Matt.  iii.  1.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs.  Both  colonies, 
by  voluntary  compaft,  formed  themfelves  into  diftinft  commonwealths, 
and  remained  fo  until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connedicut  river,  already  mentioned,  find- 
ing themfelves  without  the  limits  of  any  jurifdiction,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  body  politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Conncdicut  charter,  which  was 
granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance  of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refped  the 
holding  of  affemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  elefting  magiftrates  and 
other  civil  ofiicers,  (except  that  in  the  old  confederation  no  perfon  wns  to 
be  chofen  governor  more  than  once  in  two  yearns)  and  the  extent  of  legifla- 
tive  powers  was  transferred  into,  and  eflabiiflied  in  faid  charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New-Haven  this  year,  and  confifted 
of  feven  members.  Thefe  were  chofen  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr.  Daven- 
port had  pYeachcd  from  the  words  of  Solomon,  '  Wifdom  hath  builded 
her  houfe,  flie  hath  heued  out  her  feven  pillars.'  Thefe  men  were  indeed 
the  pillars  of  the  church,  to  whom  the  reil  were  added  as  they  became 
qu:)!ined.     They  were,  alfo,  the  court  to  try  all  civil  aftions. 

The  firfl  fettlers  in  New-Haven  had  all  things  common  ;  all  purchafes 
were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  plantation,  and  the 
lands  were  apportioned  out  to  each  family,  according  to  their  number  and 
original  Itock. 

At  their  firfl  eleaion,  in  Odober,  1639,  ^^'  Theophilus  Eaton  was,- 
chofen  governor  for  the  firfl  year.  Their  cleftions,  by  agreement,  were 
ro^be  annual ;  and  rhe  Word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conduding  the 
attairs  of  govcmnxent  iu  the  plantation,  In 
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In  1645,  ^^^^  articles  of  confederation  between  the  four  New-England 
colonies,  mentioned  p.  158,  were  unanimoully  adopted  by  the  colonies  of 
New-Haven  and  Connedticut. 

The  Englifia  fcttlcment  on  Delaware,  which  was  under  the  jurifdiiflioa 
of  New-Haven,  was  furprized  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons, 
under  a  falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  confpiracy  with  tljie 
Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New-Haven,  this  year,  ellablifhed  it  as  a  funda- 
mental article  not  to  be  difputed.  That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgefi'es 
but  churcii  members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  eledions- 
They  alfo  ordained.  That  each  town  choofe  from  among  themfelves 
judges  (church  members)  to  be  a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil 
attions  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminai  caufes,  where  the 
punifnment  was,  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping,  and  fining  not  exceeding 
ifive  pounds.  There  was  liberty  of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  ma- 
giftrates.  The  court  of  magiftrates  confifted  of  all  the  raagiftrates  through- 
out the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice  a  year,  at  New-Haven,  for  the 
trial  of  all  capital  caufes.     Six  made  a  quorum. 

The  gene-ral  court  was  to  confift  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor, 
magiftrates,  and  tv;o  reprefentatives  fr<:m  each  town.  The  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  ellabliflied,  and  has  ever 
fmce  continued. 

The  unfettled  ttate.of  the  colony  had  hitherto  prevented  their  eftablifli- 
ing  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply  this  defeft,  the  general  court  ordered, 
'  That  the  judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  vrere  deli'.ered  to  Mofes,  and  as 
they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither  typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor 
having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  fliall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and 
generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurifdic- 
tion  in  their  proceedings  againll  offenders,  until  they  be  branched  ouflnto 
particulars  hereafter.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mohegan  and  Narragan- 
fett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel  between  Myantonomo,  fachem  of  the 
Narraganfetts,  and  Uflcas,  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raifed  an  army  of  900  warriors,  and  marched 
towards  the  Mohegan  country.  Uncas  by  his  fpies  received  timely  notice 
of  their  approach.  His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of  Norwich. 
He  quickly  colleded  600  of  his  braveft  warriors,  and  told  them,  *  The 
Narraganfetts  muft  not  come  into  our  town,  we  muft  meet  them.'  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain,  v/here  the  two  ar- 
mies met,  and  halted  within  bow  fhot  of  each  other.  A  parley  was  pro- 
pofedjay  Uncas,  and  agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  fachems  met,  and 
tineas  addrefled  his  enemy  as  follows.  '  You  have  a  great  many  brave 
m.en — fo  have  I — You  and  I  have  quarrelled,  but  thefe  warriors,  what 
have  they  done  ?  Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  let  us  fight.  If 
you  kill  me,  my  men  fliall  be  yours;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  fnall  be  mine.' 
Myantonomo  replied,  ♦  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they  fhall  fight.' 
Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  aware  of  the  refult  of  the  conference 
from  the  fuperior  force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoufly  fignified  fo  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  rcfufcd   io  %ht  him   in  fmgle  combat,,  he  would 

immediately 
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immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack. 
As  foon  therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finifhed  his  laconic  fpeech,  Uncas 
dropped — his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the  fignal,  and  poured  in  a  fhower  of 
arrows  upon  the  unfufpedting  Narraganfetts,  and  rufhing  on  with  their 
horrid  yells  and  favage  fiercenefs,  put  them  to  flight.  Many  were  killed 
on  the  fpot — the  reft  were  clofely  purfued,  and  fome  were  precipitately 
driven  down  craggy  precipices,  and  dafhed  in  pieces.  At  a  place  called, 
fnm  this  event.  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncas  overtook  and  feized  Myantonomo 
bv  the  fnoulder.  They  fat  down  together ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called 
in  his  men,  and  the  battle  ceafcd.  Doubtful  what  to  do  with  the  royal 
prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in  council,  determined  to  carry  him  to 
the  governor  and  council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither 
he  was  accordingly  condufted.  The  governor  having  advifed  with  his 
council,  told  Uncas,  That  the  Englifti  were  not  then  at  war  with  the 
Narraganfetts,  and  of  courfe  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conducted  back  to  the  plain  where  he  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death  by  Uncas  himfelf.  The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his 
death.  Uncas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk,  cut 
off  a  large  piece  of  fiefh  from  the  flioulder  of  his  fiaughtered  enemy, 
broiled  and  ate  it,  faying,  with  an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweeteil 
meat  I  ever  ate — It  makes  me  have  a  ftout  heart.*  His  body  was  after- 
wards buried,  and  a  pillar  erecled  over  it,  the  remains  of  which  are  vifible 
to  tl'.is  day. 

Some  hiftorians  have  infinuated,  that  the  governor  and  council  fecretly 
advifed  Uncas  to  put  Myantonomo  to  death — and  others,  more  bold,  ha\  e 
declared  that  they  *  ordtved  him  (Myantonomo)  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
jurifdiclion,  and  to  be  flain ;'  but  that  they  *  kindly  added  that  he  Ihould 
not  be  tortured;  and  fent  fome  perfons  to  fee  execution  done,  who  had 
the  fatisiaCiion  to  fee  the  captive  king  murdered  in  cool  blood*.'  I  know 
of  no  foundation  for  this  unfavourable  reprefentation  of  the  affair. 

Myantonomo  was  one  of  the  moft  potent  Indian  princes  in  New-Eng- 
land. Seven  years  before  this  he  had  alTifted  the  Englilh  in  their  wars 
with  the  Pequots. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death  of  their  prince, 
and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Mohegans.  The  united  colonies 
interpofed  to  prevent  a  v,  ar  between  them,  but  in  \'ain.  The  Narragan- 
fetts rcfolurely  declared,  they  would  continue  the  war  until  they  had  Un- 
cus' head.  But  as  Uncas  had  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifli,  they  joined 
him  againft  his  enemies,  -nd  were  virtorious.  Such,  however,  was  the 
enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  Englifh,  that  they  afterwards  fent 
fome  of  their  men  to  Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join 
H  ith  them  in  a  \var  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied,  ♦  Go  tell  your 
king  that  I  vvill  go  to  Norwich,  and  advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and 
Mr.^  Fitch  ;  if  they  tell  me  to  join  him  and  light  againit  the  EngUjh, 
I  will  join  him.'  In  the  war  that  happened  foon  after,  Uncas  aiiilled' 
the  Englilh,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were  fubdued,  and  never  after  were 
f)rmiduble. 

*  Hid.  of  Providence.    &c.    publifhed   in  the  Providence   Gazette, 

1765,    No.  7  2  8,  1« 
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In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  that  they  had  been  of  no  charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpecT:  of 
their  being  in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englifh  parliament,  March 
loth,  1643,  gr<inted  them  an  exemption  from  all  cultoms,  fubfidies  and 
other  duties,  until  further  order. 

To  write  a  conneded,  progrefTive  hiftory  of  any  of  the  ftates,  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  my  defign.  This,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  left 
to  the  profeffed  hillorian  *.  Some  of  the  mod:  remarkable  and  interclting 
events,  related  in  a  detached  and  fummary  manner,  is  all  that  muft  be 
expefted. 

In  1644,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchafed  of  Mr.  Fenvvick, 
agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony 
of  Connefticut,  for  ^^'.1600. 

The  hiftory  of  Connefticut  is  marked  with  traces  of  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  lias  been  mentioned  as  charafteriftic  of  the  Maflachufetts,  in  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  MalTachufetts  was  the  ftock 
whence  Connedicut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  expeded. 

The  colony  of  Connedicut  expreffed  their  difapprobation  of  tlie  ufe  of 
tobacco,  in  an  ad  of  their  general  afl'embly  at  Hartford,  in  1647,  where- 
in it  was  ordered,  '  That  no  perfon  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  nur 
any  other  that  hath  already  accuftomed  himfclf  to  the  ufe  thereof,  ihall 
take  any  tobacco,  until  he  Ihall  have  brought  a  certificate,  from  under  the 
hand  of  fome  who  are  approved  for  knowledge  and  feill  in  phyfic,  that  it 
is  ufeful  for  him ;  and  alfo  that  he  hath  received  a  licence  from  the  court 
for  the  fame.  All  others  who  had  addided  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  to- 
bacco were,  by  the  fame  court,  prohibited  taking  it  in  any  company,  or 
at  their  labours,  or  on  their  travels,  unlefs  they  were  ten  miles  at  leaft: 
from  any  hoitje  +,  (I  fuppofe)  or  more  than  once  a  day,  though  not  in 
company,  on  pain  of  a  tine  o'i.  fix-pence  for  each  time;  to  be  proved  by 
one  fubftantial  evidence.  The  conftable  in  each  town  to  make  prefent- 
ment  of  fuch  tranfgreflions  to  the  particular  court,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, the  fine  to  be  paid  without  gainfaying.' 

Nor  were  the  Connedicut  fettlers  behind  their  brethren  in  Maflachu- 
fetts  in  regard  to  their  feverity  againft  the  Quakers  ;  and  they  have  the  fame 
apology  I.  The  general  court  of  New-Haven,  165*,  paifed  a  fevere  law 
againft  the  Qiiakers.     They  introduced  their  law  with  this  preamble. 

'  Whereas  there  is  a  curfed  fed  of  hereticks  lately  fprung  up  in  the  world, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  that  they  are  immedi- 
ately fent  from  God,  and  infallibly  aflifted  by  the  Spirit,  who  yet  fpeak 
and  write  blafphemous  opinions,  defpife  government,  and  the  order  of 
God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  fpeaking  evil  of  dignities,  he. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  of  North-Haven,  has  for  fen;eral 
jears,  'with  indefatigable  indujity,  been  making  colleSi ions  for  a  hijiory  of 
Connecticut.  His  abilities  as  a  njjriter,  and  his  accuracy  as  a  hijlorian,  the 
public  already  k//o-i.v.  It  is  hoped  the  public  ivill  Jhortly  be  fa=voured  luith 
his  hiftory.  Through  his  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  feled  from  his  jnanu- 
fcripts,  I  am  enabled  to  pnblijh  moji  of  the  ahonje  fads, 
+  There  is  a  defeB  in  the  copy. 
X  See  Hift,  of  iMalfachufetts,  p.  iSS. 

«  Ordered 
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«  Onkred — That  whofoever  fhall  bring,  or  caafe  to  be  brought,  dny 
Icnown  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or  other  blalphemous  hereticks,  fliall  forfeit 
ihe  Aim  of  j^.50.'     Alfo, 

*  If  a  Quaker  come  into  this  jurifdiftion  on  civil  bufinefs,  the  time  of 
his  {lay  ftiall  be  limiied  by  the  ci\  il  authority,  and  he  fhall  not  ufe  any 
means  to  corrupt  or  fcduce  others.  On  his  iirft  arrival,  he  fhall  appear 
before  the  niagiflrate,  and  from  him  have  licenfe  to  pafs  on  his  bufinefs. 
And  (for  the  better  prevention  of  hurt  to  the  people)  have  one  or  more 
to  attend  upon  them  at  their  charge,  &c.  The  penalties  in  cafe  of  dif- 
obedience  were  whipping,  imprifcnment,  labour,  and  deprivation  of  all 
conrerfe  with  any  perfon. 

'  For  the  fecond  offence,  the  perfon  was  to  be  branded  in  the  hand  with 
the  letter  H — to  fulfer  imprifonment — and  be  put  to  labour.  For  the 
third,  to  be  branded  in  the  other  hand,  imprifoned,  &c.  as  before.  For 
the  fourth,  the  offender  was  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red 
hot  iron — imprifoned — and  kept  to  labour,  until  fent  -away  at  their  own 
charge. 

'  Any  perfon  who  fliould  attempt  to  defend  the  fentiments  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was,  for  the  third  ofl^ence,  to  be  fentenced  to  banifliment.* 

Had  the  pious  framers  of  thefe  laws  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent advice  of  that  fagacious  dodor  of  the  lav/,  Gamaliel,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  fuch  fevere  and  un- 
julHfiable  meafures.  This  wife  man,  when  his  countrymen  were  about 
to  be  outrageous  in  perfecuting  the  apoftles,  addrefled  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  merit  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  gold:  '  Refraik 

FROM  THESE  MEN,  AND  LET  THEM  ALONE  :  FOR  IF  THIS  COUNSEL 
OR  THIS  WORK  BE  OF  MEN,  IT  WILL  COME  TO  NOUGHT:  BUT  IF 
IT  BE   OF  God,     YE    CANNOT  OVERTHROW    IT  ;     LEST  HAPLY    YE  BE 

FOUND  EVEN  TO  FIGHT  AGAINST  GoD  *.'  This  divine  maxim  was 
but  little  attended  to  in  times  of  perfecution.  Our  anceflors  feem  to  have 
leu  it  to  pofterity  to  make  the  important  difcovery,  that  perfecution  is 
the  direft  method  to  multiply  its  objefts. 

But  thefe  people,  who  have  been  fo  much  cenfured  and  ridiculed,  had, 
perhaps,  as  many  virtues  as  their  pofterity ;  and  had  they  an  advocate  to 
defend  their  caufe,  he  no  doubt  might  find  as  broad  a  field  for  ridicule> 
and  as  jufl  a  foundation  for  cenfure,  in  the  furvey  of  modern  manners, 
as  has  been  afforded  in  any  period  fince  the  fettlement  of  America.  It 
would  be  wife  then  in  the  moderns,  who  fl^and  elevated  upon  the  fhoul-^ 
ders  of  their  anceftors,  with  the  book  of  /heir  experience  fpread  before 
them,  to  improve  their  virtues,  and  veil  their  faults. 

The  colonies  of  Conneclicnt  and  New-Haven,  from  their  firft  fettlement, 
increafcd  rapidly;  trads  of  land  were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new 
t(jwns  fettled  from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the  coun- 
try, when,  in  1661,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent  for  the  colony,  bought 
of  the  natives  all  lands  which  had  not  before  been  purchafed  by  particular 
towns,  and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in  the  prefencft 
or  the  general  affembly.  Having  done  thefe  things,  the  colonifls  petitioned 
kjjig  Charles  II.  for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.     His  ma-. 

*  Afts,  Chap.  V. 

jefly 
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Jefty  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  iffued  his  letters  patent  under  the  great 
feai,  ordaining  that  the  colony  of  Connefticut,  fhould  forever  hereafter 
be  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fiift  and  in  name,  confirming  to 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  hxing  their  bountlaries  as  foJ- 
lov.'s,  (viz.)  *  All  that  part  of  his  Majedy's  dominions  in  New  England, 
in  America,  bounden  eaft  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfett  bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  fea ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
line  of  MafTachufetts  plantation,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  lon- 
gitude as  the  line  of  the  MafTachufetts  colony,  running  from  eaft  to  weff. 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  faid  Narraganfett  bay  on  the  eaft,  to  the  fouth  fea 
on  the  weft  part,  with  the  iilands  thereunto  belonging.'  This  charter  has 
ever  fince  remained  the  bafis  of  the  government  of  Connedicut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans,  refpeding  the  geography  of 
America,  when  the}'  lirft  afTumed  the  right  of  gi'^dng  away  lands  which 
the  God  of  nature  had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their  pa- 
tents extended  they  knev/  not  where,  many  of  them  were  of  doubtful 
conftruClion,  and  very  often  covered  each  othef  in  part,  and  have  produced 
innumerable  difputes  and  rnifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which  are 
not  fettled  to  this  day.  It  is  not  my  buiinefs  to  touch  upon  ihefe  dif- 
putes. I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Connefticut  conftroed  her  charter 
literally,  and  paiTmg  over  New  York,  whic]i  was  then  in  poflefiion  of  the 
fubjefts  of  a  Chriftian  Prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  fouth  fea.  Accordingly  purchafes  were  made  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  Delaware  river,  weft- of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York, 
and  within  the  fuppofed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  fettlemcnti 
were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under  the  jurifdiotion  of,  Con- 
nefticut.  The  charter  of  Pennfylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in 
1 681,  covered  thefe  fettlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  difpute, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  was  maintained  with  warmth  on  both  fides.  The 
matter  was  at  laft  fubmitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who 
decided  the  difpute  in  favor  of  Pennfylvania.  Many,  however,  ftiil  afTert 
the  juftice  of  the  Connefticut  claim. 

The  ftate  of  Connefticut,  has  lately  ceded  to  Congrefs  all  their  lands 
weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a  referve  of  twenty  miles  fquare.  This  cef- 
fion,  Congrefs  have  accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftablifhed  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  the  rcjcr've. 

But  to  return,  The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconncfted  with 
the  colony  of  Connefticut,  was  comprehended  v/ithin  the  limits  of  tlieir 
charter,  and,  as  they  concluded,  within  their  jurifdidion.  But  New 
Haven  remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to  unite  with  tliera, 
until  they  fhould  hear  from  England.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1665, 
w7ien  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  commiilioners  had  a  defign  upon  the 
New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies  formed  a  union,  which 
has  ever  lince  amicably  fubiifted  between  them. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and  the  general  court 
ordered  them  to  be  printed;  and  alfo  that  '  every  family  fhould  buy  one 
of  the  law  books — fuch  as  pay  in  iilver,  to  have  a  book  for  twelve  pence, 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  a  book ;  and  fuch  as  pay 
in  peafe,  to  pay  two  fnillings  a  book,  the  peafe  at  three  fhillings  ihe 
bulheL*     Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  and  univerfai  ipread  of  Uw 

books, 
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books,  that  the  people  of  Connefticut  are,  to  this  day,  fo  fond  of  the 
law. 

In  17^0,  ihc  laws  of  Connefticiit  were  again  revi fed,  and  publiflied 
in  a  fmail  folio  volume,  of  258  pages.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  that  they 
were  the  molt  natural,  equitable,  plain  and  concife  code  of  laws,  for  plan- 
tations, hitherto  extant.' 

The  has  been  a  revifion  of  them  fmce  the  peace,  in  which  they  were 
greatly  and  very  judicioully  fimplified. 

The  years  1675  and  1676,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  wars  with  Philip 
and  his  Indians,  and  with  the  Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  Colony  was 
thrown  into  great  diftrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  enraged 
favawes  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and  with  lire  and  devaftation. 

In  1684,  the  charter  of  MafTachufeits  bay  and  Plymouth  were  taken 
away,  in  confequence  of  ^^o  ivanantoi  which  had  been  iffued  againil 
them.      The  charter  of  Connedicut  would  have  Ihared  the  fame  fate, 

had  it  not  been  for Wandfworth,  Efq.  who,  having  very  artfully 

procured  it  m  hen  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it 
under  an  oak  tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  till  all  danger  was  over, 
and  then  was  dug  up  and  reaffumed. 

Connedicut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  population.  There  have 
been  more  emigrations  from  this,  than  from  any  of  the  other  States,  and 
yet  it  is  at  prefent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe,  under  the  divine 
benediftion,  may  be  afcribed  to  fcveral  caufes.  Ihe  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  indullrious  fagacious  hulbandmen.  Their  farms  furnilh  them 
with  all  the  neceifaries,  moft  of  the  conveniencies,  and  but  few  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  They  of  courfe  muft  be  generally  temperate,  and,  if  they 
choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much  independance  as  is  confiftont  with  happi- 
nefs.  The  fubfiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fubftantial,  and  d6^es  not  depend 
on  incidental  circumftances,  like  that  of  moll  other  profefTions.  There 
is  no  necelhty  of  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large 
Itock  of  money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who  d^pal  much 
in  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any  other  clafs  of  people.  The 
cafe  with  which  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  is  obtained,  induces :  the  huf- 
bandman  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm  makes  him  ftrong 
and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully  through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his 
own  labour  with  a  gladfome  heart — at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  bounteous 
God  for  Ills  daily  bleffings — retires  to  reft,  and  his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such 
circumftances  as  thefe  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  this  ftate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government,  and  have  no  fear  of 
a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown  eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  land- 
lords, to  have  an  undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election  of  civil 
ofticers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft  continue  to  be  fo, 
as  long  as  eftates  defcend  as  they  now  do.  No  perfon  is  prohibited  from 
voting,  or  from  being  eleded  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He 
who  has  the  moft  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft  money,  is  generally 
chofen  into  public  office.  As  inftances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have 
arifen  to  the  lirft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled  them  with  dignity  and  re- 
putation. 
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tion.  That  bafe  bufinefs  of  eledioneering,  which  is  fo  direftly  calculated 
to  introduce  wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet  but  little  knowa 
in  Connedlicut.  A  man  who  wilhes  to  be  tfhofen  into  office,  ads  wifely, 
for  that  end,  when  he  keeps  his  defires  to  himfelf. 

A  thirtt  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  ftate. 
More  of  the  young  men  in  Connefticut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
receive  a  public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  ftates.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
other  literary  charafters  have  honoured  this  ftate  by  faying,  that  it  is  the 
Athens  of  America. 

Some  have  believed,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  fondnefs  for  academic 
and  collegiate  education  is  too  great — that  it  induces  too  miany  to  leave 
the  plough.  If  men  of  liberal  education  would  return  to  the  farm,  and 
ufe  their  knowledge  in  improving  agriculture,  and  encouraging  manu- 
iaftures,  there  could  not  be  too  many  men  of  learning  in  the  ftate ;  bat 
this  is  too  feldom  the  cafe. 

Connecticut  had  but  few  citizens  who  did  not  join  in  oppofing  the  op- 
preflive  meafures  of  Great-Britain,  and  was  aftive  and  influential,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Her  fol- 
diers  were  applauded  by  the  commander  in  chief  for  their  bravery  and 
fidelity. 

What  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  Connefticut,  though  true  vvhen  gene- 
rally applied,  needs  to  be  qualified  with  fome  exceptions.  Dr.  Douglafs 
fpoke  the  truth  when  he  faid,  that  *  fome  of  the  meaner  fort  are  villains.* 
Too  many  are  idle  and  diffipated,  and  much  time  is  unprofitably  and 
wickedly  fpent  in  law-fuits  and  petty  arbitrations.  The  public  fchools, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  ftate,  have  been  too  much  neglefted,  and  in  pro- 
curing inftruftors,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  moral  and  literary 
qualifications. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  effentially  afFefled  the  governments  of  moll, 
of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  government 
of  Connefticut.  While  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Great-Britain,  they 
elefted  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinate  civil  officers,  and  made 
their  own  laws,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they 
now  do.  Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as  perfeft  and 
as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  exifted.  While  other  ftates,  more  monar- 
chical in  their  government  and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of 
undertaking  the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or  forming  new,  confti- 
tutions,  and  of  changing  their  monarchical  for  republican  manners, 
Connefticut  has  uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners;  and,  by  thefe  means,  has  avoided  thofe  con» 
vulfions  which  have  rent  other  ftates  into  violent  parties. 

At  the  anniverfary  election  of  the  governor  and  other  public  officers, 
which  is  held  yearly  at  Hartford  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  in  May,  a  fer- 
mon  is  preached,  which  ispublifhed  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate*.  On  thefe 
occafions  a  vaft  concourfe  of  refpeftabic  citizens,  particularly  of  the  clergy, 

are 

*  Would  it  not  afifnjjer  many  'valunhle  piirpofes,  if  the  gentlemetj,  moho  art 
annually  appointed  to  preach  the  eleQion  fernwns ,  njoould  firnifh  a/ketch  of  the 
htjhrj  of  the  fate  for  the  current  year  ^  to  be  puhlifhedat  the  clofe  of  their  fermofis  <* 
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are  colle<f^ed  from  every  part  of  the  ftate ;  and  while  they  add  dignity  and 
folemnity  to  the  important  and  joyful  tranfadions  of  the  day,  ferve  tO 
exterminate  party  fpirit,  and  to  harmonize  the  civil  and  religious  interells 
of  the  ftate.  ...  > 

Connedicut  has  been  highly  diftinguidied  in  having  a  fuccefiion  of  go- 
vernors, eminent  both  for  their  religious  and  poiiticitl  accomplifhments. 
With  the  following  lift  of  their  venerable  names,  I  ftiall  conclude  my 
account  of  Connecticut. 


Colony  of  Connedicut. 
AcCfffks.  Nar/ies.  Exilns, 


Colony  of  New-llaven, 
Acci'Jfus,  h  times.  Exitus. 


1639  Theop.  Eaton,"]    tni658died* 
1659  Fra. Newman,  V^S^i66i  died 
1662  William Lcct,  J   i"  \66^ 

This  year  (1665)  the  colonies  of 
New-Haven  and  Connedicut  unit- 
ed, and  Governor  Winthrop  was 
governor  of  both,  and  Governor 
Leet  deputy-governor. 


^639  John  Haynes,         ~]       1640 

1640  Edward  Hopkins,  1641 

1641  John  Haynes,  tT;i642 

1642  George  Wyllis,        ^^1643 
1645  John 'Haynes,  _         f   5-1644 

1644  Edward  Hopkins,    |    ."'1645 

1645  John  Haynes,  j       1646 

1646  Edward  Hopkins,  J       1647 

1647  John  Haynes,  "J  1648 

1648  Edward  Elopkins,  1649 

1649  John  Haynes,  1650 

1650  Edward  Hopkins,  W  1651 

1 65 1  John  Ha}'nes,  ,     •^  165:2 

1652  Edward  Hopkins,     T    t;'  1653 

1653  John  Haynes,  ."    \^^l  died. 
i65'4  Edward  Hopkins,     1  1655 

1655  Thomas  \^'ells,  }  \6z^^ 

1656  John  Webfter,         J  1657 

Stu.h  a  Jketch,  ivhich  ?night  eajilj  he  made,  -vjould  render  eleSIiow.  fermoji: 
muck  more  %-aliiabIe,  They  nvould  the?i  be  a  'very  authentic  depofitum/&r_/ii- 
ture  hiporians  of  the  jlaie — 4hey  ivould  be  more  generally  and  7nore  eagerly  pur- 
chnjed  and  read — they  luould  fer~oe  to  dijjeminate  important  knotvledge,  that  of 
the  ifiternal  affairs  of  the  ftate,  ivhich  e-veiy  citizeti  ought  to  kno^jj,  and  might, 
if  judicioiijly  executed,  operate  as  a  check  upon  party  fpirit,  and  upon  amhitious 
and defgniiig  mt7i, 

*  Gomernor  Eaton  ^<.vas  buried  i;i  Neiu-IIa'ven,     J^he  folloiving  infcriptina 
MS  Upon  his  tomb-ftonc, 

'  E  A  TO  N  yo  7neeh,  fo  fam\l,  fo  ivlfe,  fo  juft, 

*  The  Phoenix  of  our  n.mrld,  here  hides  his  duft, 

•  This  name  forget,  Nevj-Euglarid  ne^er  muji. 

*r  *  T'  attend  you.  Sir,  UTider  thefe  framed  ftones , 

*  Are  come  your  honour  d  Son  J;,  and  daughter  Jones, 

•  On  each  hand  to  repofe  their  n^eary  hones,' 


+  Thefe  lines  feem  io  han)e  been  added  aftertvardst 
X  ^^^  ^ovatior's  f(in-iu-la'u.\ 
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1657  Jolm  Winthrop, 

1658 

1658  Thomas  Wells, 

1659 

l6^q  John  Winthrop, 

1676  William  J.ccf, 

1680 

1680  Robert  Treat, 

1696 

1696  John  Winthrop, 

1707 

1707  Gurdon  Saltonltall, 

1724 

1724  John  Talcotr, 

>t 

1 741 

1  741   Jonathan  Law, 

s 

1751 

1 75 1   Roger  Woolcot, 

• 

1754 

1754  Thomas  Fitch, 

1766 

1766  William  Pitkin, 

1770 

1770  Jonathan  Trumbull, 

1784 

17S4  Matthew  Grifwold, 

178^ 

1785  Sam.  Huntington,  J 
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SITUATION    and    extent. 


miles. 
Length   350 
Breadth  7,00 


\  Retvvppn   /  +°°  4°'  ^^^  45°  North  Latitude, 
/  ^e^^^een  <j_  50  -^v.  and  i°  30'  Eaft  Longitude.' 


^-  /  •  1  13  OUNDED  fouth-eaftwardly,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
JSou^idanes.j  j-^  eall,byConneaicut,  Maffiichufetts  and  Vermont;  north, 
by  the  45'th  degree  of  latitude,  which  divides  it  from  Canada  ;  north-weft^ 
wardly,  by  the  river  Iroquois,  or  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie;  fouth-weft  and  fouth,  by  Pennfylvania  and  New-Jerfey.  The 
whole  ftate  contains  about  44,000  fcpare  miles,  equal  to  28,160,000 
acres. 

Rivers.^  Hudfon's  river  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  finefl:  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  It  rifes  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Champlain.  Its  length  is  about  250  miles.  In  its  courfe 
fouthward,  it  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  i^lohavvks  river,  at 
Saucondauga.  Thence  it  runs  north  and  north-eaft  towards  Lake  George, 
and  is  but  fix  or  eight  miles  from  it.  The  courfe  of  the  river  thence  to» 
New- York,  where  it  empties  into  York  bay,  is  very  uniformly  fouth, 
1 2  or  1 5°  weft.  From  Albany  to  Lake  George  is  fixty-five  miles.  This 
diftance,  the  river  is  navigable  only  for  batteaux,  and  has  two  portages, 
occafioned  bv  falls,  of  half  a  mile  each.     It  was  one  of  thefe  falls  that 


General  Putn 
cifhment 


'utnam  fo  miraculoufly  defcended,  in  the  year  1758,  to 
of  the  Indians  who  beheld  him  *. 


*  See  CoL  Humphrey's  life  of  Gen,  Putaam,  p.  5o» 
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The  banks  of  Hiidron's  river,  efpcciallv  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  chiefly 
rocky  cliffs.  The  p:ilTage  through  the  Highlands,  which  is  fixteen  miles, 
affords  a  wild,  romantic  fcene.  In  this  narrow  pafs,  on  each  fide  of 
uiiich  the  mountains  tower  to  a  great  height,  the  wind,  if  there  be  any, 
i",  collefted  and  comiireffed,  and  blows  continually  as  through  a  bellows, 
VtlTels,  in  paffing  through  it,  are  often  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The 
bed  of  this  river,  which  is  deep  and  fmooth  to  an  afl;oni{hing  diftance, 
through  a  hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of  forae  of  the 
hi'aheli  mountains  in  the  United  States,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been 
produced  by  feme  mighty  convulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flows  a  few 
miles  above  Albany,  which  is  i6o  miles  from  New-York.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  floops  of  So  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  fhips  to  Hudfon.  About 
60  miles  above  New- York  the  water  becomes  frcih.  The  river  is  ftored 
with  a  variety  of  filh,  which  renders  a  fummer  paffage  to  Albany  delight- 
ful and  amufing  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade  with  Canada, 
by  means  of  the  lakes,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Its  convenience  for 
internal  commerce  are  fmgularly  great.  The  produce  of  the  remoteft  farms 
is  eafily  and  fpeedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market,  and  at 
the  loweft  expence.  In  this  refpeft,  Nev/-York  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  Philadelphia.  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  cf  Pennfylva- 
nia  is  carried  to  market  in  v.aggons,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  fome 
of  which  is  rough  :  hence  it  is  that  Philadelphia  is  crouded  with  waggons, 
carts,  horfes  and 'tlieir  drivers,  to  do  the  fame  bufmefs  that  is  done  in 
New- York,  where  ail  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to  market  by 
water,  with  much  lefs  fliew  and  parade.  But  Pennfylvania  has  other 
advantages,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place,  to  compen- 
fate  for  this  naturrd  defeft.  The  increafing  population  of  the  fertile  lands 
upon  the  northern  branches  of  the  Iiudfon,  muft  annually  increafe  the 
amazing  wealth  thai  is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New-York. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  divides  this  ftate  from  Canada.  It  rifes  in 
Lake  Ontario,  runs  north-eaftward— embofoms  Montreal,  which  ftands 
upon  an  ifiand — paiTes  by  Quebec,  and  empties,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  Among  a  variety  of  fifh  in  this  river  are  fal- 
mon.  They  are  found  as  far  up  as  the  falls  of  Niagara,  which  they 
cannot  pafs. 

Onondago  river  rifes  in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  runs  weftwardly 
into  Lake  Ontario  at  Ofwego.  It  is  boaiable  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
oi  the  lake ;  (except  a  fall  which  occafions  a  portage  of  twenty  yards) 
thence  batteaux  go  up  Wood  creek,  almoft  to  Fort  Stanwix  ;  whence 
there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  to  Mohawks  river.  Toward  the  head  waters 
of  this  river  falmon  are  caught  in  great  quantities. 

Mohawks  Hvcr  rifes  to  the  nortlnvard  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  runs  fouth- 
wardly  to  the  fort,  then  eailward  iro  miles,  into  the  Hudfon.  The 
produce  that  is  conveyed  down  this  river  is  landed  at  Skencftady,  and  is 
thence  carried  by  land  fixtecn  miles,  over  a  barren,  ihrub  plain,  to  Al- 
bany. Except  a  portage  of  about  a  mile,  occafioned  by  the  little  falls, 
fixty  miles  above  Skenettady,  the  river  is  pafTablc  for  boats,  from  Ske- 
nedady,  nearly  or  quite  to  its  fource.  The  Cohoez,  in  this  river,  are  a 
great  curiofity.  They  'are  about  two  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
9  Hudfon. 
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Hudfon.  The  river  is  about  lOO  yards  wide — the  rock  over  which  it 
pours  as  over  a  mill-dam,  extends  almoft  in  a  line  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular  height.  Includ- 
ing the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  fixty  or  feventy  feet.  The 
rocks  below,  in  fome  places,  are  worn  many  feet  deep  by  the  conftant 
fridion  of  the  water,  'i'he  view  of  this  tremendous  cataract  is  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  height  of  the  banks  on  each  fide  of  the  river.  About  a  mile 
below  the  falls,  the  river  branches,  and  forms  a  large  ifland ;  but  the  two 
mouths  may  be  feen  at  the  fame  time  from  the  oppolite  bank  of  the  Hud- 
fon.    The  branches  are  fordable  at  low  water,  but  are  dangerous. 

Delaware  river  rifes  in  Lake  Utftajantho,  and  takes  its  courfe  fouth- 
weft,  until  it  croffes  into  Pennf>,'lvania  in  latitude  42°.  Thence  fouth- 
wardly,  dividing  Nev^^-York  from  Pennfylvania,  until  it  ftrikes  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  New-Jerfey,  in  latitude  41°  24';  and  then  palTes  oiF  ta 
fea,  through  Delaware  bay,  having  New-Jerfey  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  Penn- 
fylvania and  Delaware  on  the  weft. 

Sufquehannah  river  has  its  fource  in  lake  Otfego,  from  which  it  takes 
a  fouth-weft  courfe.  It  croffes  the  line,  which  divides  New- York  and 
Pennfylvania,  three  times,  the  laft  time  near  Tyoga  point,  where  it  re- 
ceives Tyoga  river.  Batteaux  pafs  to  its  fource — .thence  to  Mohawks 
liver  is  but  twenty  miles. 

Tyoga  river  rifes  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  about  latitude  42**, 
runs  eaftwardly,  and  empties  in  the  Sufquehannah  at  Tyoga  point,  in  lati- 
tude 41°  57'.     It  is  boatable  about  fifty  miles. 

Seneca  river  rifes  in  the  Seneca  country,  and  runs  eaftwardly,  and  in  its 
pafTage  receives  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayoga  lakes,  (which  lie 
north  and  fouth,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart  ;  each  is  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth)  and  empties  into  the 
Onondago  river,  a  little  above  the  fails.  It  is  boatable  from  the  lakes 
downwards. 

Chenelfe  river  rifes  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  northward- 
ly by  the  Cheneffe  caftle  and  flats,  and  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  eighty 
miles  eaft  of  Niagara  fort, 

The  north-eaft  branch  of  the  Allegany  river,  heads  in  the  AUegany 
mountains,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tyoga,  and  runs  direftly  weft  until  it 
is  joined  by  a  larger  branch  from  the  fouthward,  which  rifes  near  the 
weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Their  junOion  is  on  the  line  between 
Pennfylvania  and  New- York.  From  this  jundion,  the  river  purfues  a 
north-weft  coaft,  leaving  a  fegment  of  the  river  of  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  in  the  ftate  of  New- York,  thence  it  proceeds  in  a  circuitous 
fouth-weft  direction,  until  it  crofles  into  Pennfylvania.  From  thence  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Miffiffippi,  it  has  already  been  defcribed,  (Page4j.) 

There  are  few  filli  in  the  rivers,  but  in  the  brooks  are  plenty  of  trout ; 
and  in  the-  lakes,  yellow  perch,  fun-fifli,  falinon  trout,  cat-fifh,  and  a  va- 
riety of  others. 

From  this  account  of  the  rivers,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  the  excellent 
advantages  for  conveying  produce  to  market  from  every  part  of  the 
ftate. 

The  fettlements  already  made  in  this  ftate,  are  chiefly  upon  two  nar- 
row oblongs,  extending  from  the  city  of  New- York,  eaft  and  north. 
R  J  The 
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The  one  eafl,  is  Loug-Ifland,  which  Is  140  miles  long,  and  narrow,  and 
furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  one  extending  north  is  about  forty  miles 
in  breadth,  and  bifefted  by  the  Hudfon.  And  iuch  is  the  interfettion  of 
the  whole  Itate,  b)-  the  branches  of  the  Hudfon,  the  Delaware,  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and  other  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  there  are 
few  places,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  that  are  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  fome  boatable  or  navigable  llream. 

Bays  ai/d  lakes.]  York  bay,  which  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  broad, 
fpreads  to  the  fcuthward  before  the  city  of  New- York.  It  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Eaft  and  Hudfon's  rivers,  and  embofoms  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  of  which  Governor's  ifland  is  the  principal.  It  communicates 
with  the  ocean  through  the  Narro^jjs,  between  Staten  and  Long-Iflands, 
which  are  fcarcely  two  miles  wide.  The  paHiige  up  to  New-York,  from 
Sandy-Hook,  the  point  of  land  that  extends  farthelt  into  the  fea,  is  fiife, 
iini  not  above  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  common  navigation  is  be- 
tween the  eaft  and  weft  banks,  in  about  twenty- two  feet  water.  There 
is  a  light-houfe  at  Sandy-Hook,  on  Jerfey  fhore. 

South-Bay,  is  the  fouthern  branch  or  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  com- 
mences at  the  falls  of  a  creek,  which  is  navigable  feveral  miles  into  the 
country,  and  forms  moft  excellent  meadows.  From  the  falls  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  is  thirty  miles.  The  bay  is  generally  half  a  mile  wide  near  the 
head,  but  in  feveral  places  below,  a  mile.  Its  banks  are  fteep  hills  or 
cliffs  of  rocks,  generally  inacceflible.  At  Ticonderoga,  this  bay  unites 
with  Lake  George,  which  comes  from  the  fouth-wcft,  towards  the  Hud- 
fon, and  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  After  their 
union,  they  are  contrafted  to  a  fmall  breadth,  between  Ticonderoga,  on 
the  weft,  and  Mount  Independance,  on  the  eaft.  They  then  open  into 
Lake  Champlain  before  defcribed. 

Oneida  Luke  lies  about  twenty  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  extends 
weftward  about  25  miles. 

Salt  Lake  is  fmall,  and  empties  into  Seneca  river,  foon  after  its  junflion 
with  the  Onondago  river.  This  lake  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  faline 
particles,  which  circuraftance  gave  rife  to  its  name.  The  Indians  make 
their  fait  from  it. 

Lake  Otfego,  at  the  head  of  Sufquehannah  river,  is  about  nine  miles 
long,  and  narrow. 

Caniaderago  Lake  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Otfego,  and  fix  miles 
wcl  of  it.  A  ftream,  by  the  nmie  of  Oaks  Creek,  iffues  from  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  river,  about  five  miles  below  Otfego.  The 
bcft  checfe  in  the  ftate  of  New- York  is  made  upon  this  creek. 

Chatoque  Lake  is  the  fource  of  Conawongo  river,  which  empties  into 
the  Allegany.  The  lower  end  of  it,  whence  the  river  proceeds,  is  in 
latitude  4z°  10' ;  from  thence  to  its  head,  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  From 
the  north-weft  part  of  this  lake  to  Lake  Erie,  is  nine  mfles,  and  was  once 
a  communication  ufed  by  the  French. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains,  in  Orange  county,  is  a  very  valua- 
ble tra<it  called  the  Droiuncd  Lands,  containing  about  40  or  j'OjOOO  acres. 
The  waters,  which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  hills,  being  but  flowly 
difchargcd  by  the  river  ifluing  from  it,  cover  thefe  vaft  meadows  every 
winter,  and  render  them  extremely  fertile  i  but  tliey  expofe  the  inhabi- 
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tants  in  the  vicinity  to  intcrmittents..  The  Walikiil  river,  wl.ich  pafTes 
through  this  extenfive /y/zz/z^/i^/o/^/ tract,  and  empties  into  Hudfon's  river, 
is,  in  the  fpring,  ftored  with  ver)*  large  eels  in  great  plenty.  The 
bottom  of  this  river  is  a  broken  rock  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  for  £.2000, 
the  channel  might  be  deepened  fo  as  to  let  off  all  the  waters  from  the 
meadows,  and  thereby  redeem  from  the  floods  a  large  trad  of  rich  land^ 
for  grafs,  hemp,  and  Indian  corn. 

Face  of  the  co7imry,foil  a?id  produBmis.'\  The  Rate,  to  fpeak  generally, 
is  interfered  by  ridges  of  mountains  running  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
well  direction.  Beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  however,  the  country- 
is  a  dead  level,  of  a  fine,  rich  foil,  covered  in  its  natural  ilate,  with  maple, 
beach,  birch,  cherry,  black  walnut,  locuft,  hickory,  and  fome  mulberry 
trees.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a  few  chefnut  and  oak  ridges. 
Hemlock  fwamps  are  interfperfed  thinly  through  the  country.  All  the 
creeks  that  empty  into  Lake  Erie,  have  falls,  which  afford  many  excellent 
mill-feats. 

Eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  the  country  is  broken  into  hills  with 
rich  intervening  vallies.  The  hills  are  clothed  thick  with  timber,  and 
when  cleared  afford  fine  pafture — the  vallies,  when  cultivated,  produce 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  peas,  grafs,  oats,  Indian  corn. 

Eefides  the  trees  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of  the 
flate,  the  feveral  kinds  of  oak,  fuch  as  white,  red,  yellow,  black  and  chef- 
nut  oak  ;  white,  yellow,  fpruce  and  pitch  pines ;  cedar,  balfam,  or  fir-tree, 
butternut,  afpin,  commonly  called  poplar,  white  wood,  which  in  Pennfyl- 
vania  is  called  poplar,  and  in  Europe  the  tulip  tree,  fugar  and  rock  maple, 
the  linden  tree,  which,  with  the  whitewood,  grows  on  the  low  rich  ground, 
the  buttonwood  or  fycamore,  fhrub  cranberry,  the  fruit  of  which  hano-g 
in  clufl;ers  like  grapes  as  large  as  cherries;  this  fhrub,  too,  grows  on 
low  ground.  Belides  thefe  is  the  fumach,,  which  bears  clufcers  of  red  ber- 
ries ;  the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  inftead  of  tobacco ;  the  berries  are  ufed 
in  dyes.  Of  the  commodities  produced  from  culture,  wheat  is  the  ftaple, 
of  which  immenfe  quantities  are  raifed,  and  exported.  Indian  corn  and 
peas  are  likewife  raifed  for  exportation ;  and  xyty  oats,  barley,  &c.  for 
home  confumption. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  ftate  large  dairies  are  kept,  which  furnifh  for  the 
market  butter  and  cheefe.  The  befl:  lands  in  this  flate,  which  lie  along 
the  Mohawks  river,  and  weft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  are  yet  in  a  ftatc 
of  nature,  or  are  juft  beginning  to  be  fettled. 

Ci'vil  Di-j7jio?is ,  Topidatmi,  CharaEler,  tsff.]  This  ftate,  agreeably  to  an 
aft  of  their  legiflature,  paffed  in  March  1788,  is  divided  into  fixteen 
counties ;  which,  by  another  aft  paffed  at  the  fame  time,  were  d,ividc4 
into  townfhipg,  as  in  the  following  table. 
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Counties. 

Chief  Towns. 

Total  No. 

of 
Inhabt'ts. 

Apportion- 
ment of  a 

tax  of 
£.  24,000. 

Number 

of 
townfhips. 

NEW-YORK. 

New,York, 
City. 

23,614 

2103 

^.6,100 

+ 
+ 

Albany, 

Albany, 

72,360 

4690 

2950 

^5 

Suffolk, 

Eaft-Hampton, 
Huntingdon, 

1 3 '793 

1068 

2000 

8 

Queens, 

Jamaica, 

13,084 

2183 

2000 

6 

Kings, 

Fiatbufh, 
Brooklyn, 

3.986 

1317 

900 

6 

Richmond, 

Richmond, 

3>^5'- 

693 

450 

4 

Weft-Chefter, 

Bedford, 

V/hiteplains, 

20,554 

125c 

1700 

21 

Orange, 

Gofhen, 
Orange, 

14,062 

858 

1200 

6 

Ulfter, 

Kingfton, 

22,143 

2662 

1700 

13 

Dutchefs, 

Poughkeepfie, 

3?-.636 

1645 

2550 

12 

*  Columbia, 

Hudfon, 
Kinderhook, 

1250 

7 

Wafliington, 

Salem, 

4,456 

»S 

400 

9 

*  Clinton, 

Plattlbutgh, 

4 

Montgomery, 

Johnflon, 

i5>o57 

405 

800 

9 

+  Cumberland, 
j  +Gloucefter, 

'J  otal  fixteen.  j 


238,8971  18, 


J^,  24,000!       120 


*  ne/e  tivo  counties  ivere  not  conjliluted'in  1  786,  iv'he7i  the  above  enume- 
ration luas  made,  and  n.vere  included  in  fome  of  the  other  counties. 

+  Thi'Je  counties  are  claimed  by  Ne<w-Tork,  but  are  iviihin  the  limits,  and 
V7:(Ier  the  jurijdictions  of  Vermont, 

XJ^ot  mintioned  in  the  ad. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  afts  the  limits  of  the  counties  and  townfhips  arc 
defined.  Thefe  townlhips  are  corporations  invefted  with  certain  privileges. 
The  aft  direds,  that  the  freeholders  in  the  feveral  tovv-nftiips  dial!  afiembie 
in  town  meetings,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and  choofe 
their  town  officers,  viz.  one  fnpervifor,  one  town  clerk,  froni  three  to 
fcven  afi'eiTors,  one  or  more  colleftors,  two  overfecrs  of  the  poor,  coni- 
miflioners  of  highways,  conftables,  fence  viewers,  pound-maiiers.  Sec. 
Thefe  are  to  hold  their  refpedive  offices  one  year,  or  until  ethers  be  chofen. 
This  aft,  which  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  fpirit  of  pure  republi- 
canifm,  is  to  be  in  force  after  the  firlt  day  of  April,  1 789.  i  cannot  but 
notice,  with  pleafure,  the  happy  tendency  of  this  aft,  to  diffeminate  through 
the  ftate  fuch  information  and  fiich  principles  as  are  calculated  to  cherilh 
the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  fupport  our  republican  government.  The 
frequent  colleftion  of  people  in  town-m.eetings  makes  rhem  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  aiilmilates  their  ideas  and  their  manners  :  Their  being 
invefted  with  power,  makes  them  feel  their  importance,  and  roufes  their 
ambition — Their  town-meetings  will  be  a  fchool,  in  which  all  the  free 
citizens  of  the  ftate  may  learn  how  to  tranllift  public  bufinefs  v/ith  pro- 
priety, and  in  which  they  may  qualify  themfelves  for  the  higher  offices  of 
the  ilate. — The  number  of  public  offices  will  be  increafcd,  without  in- 
creafmg  the  expences  of  the  ftate;  and  as  the  defire  of  promotion  is  innate 
in  human  nature,  and  as  ambition  to  poffefs  the  requifite  qualifications 
cemmonly  accompanies  this  defire,  the  probability  is,  that  the  number  of 
perfons  qualified  for  public  office  will  be  increafed,  and  of  courfe  the 
number  of  good  citizens  proportionably  multiplied,  and  the  fubordinate 
civil  affairs  of  the  ftate  more  faithfully  and  more  regularly  tranfafted. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftate,  in  1 786,  was  238,897  ;  of  which 
18,889  were  negroes.  In  1756,  there  were  83,233  whites,  and  13,542 
blacks,  96,775  in  the  whole.  In  1771,  there  were  148,124  whites,  and 
19,883  blacks,  total  168,007.  The  blacks,  fmce  this  enumeration, 
have  decreafed  1000,  which  is  a  happy  circumftance.  From  the  humane 
exertions  that  are  making  in  this  ftate,  for  their  emancipation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  continue  to  decreafe.  From  the  above  enumerations 
it  appears,  that  the  average  increafe  of  inhabitants,  from  1756  to  1786, 
has  been  4554.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe,  however,  have  emigrated 
from  Europe  and  the  New-England  ftates.  Thefe  emigrations  have  been 
very  numerous,  particularly  from  Rhode-lfland,  Connefticut,  and  Maf- 
fachufetts,  fince  the  peace  of  1783. 

The  population  for  every  fquare  mile,  including  the  whole  ftate,  is  only 
live,  fo  that  this  ftate  is  but  a  ninth  part  as  populous  as  Connefticut» 
But  it  is  to-be  confidered  that  Connefticut  has  no  wafte  lands,  and  not  half 
the  ftate  of  New- York  is  fettled.  The  ftate  of  Connefticut,  however, 
throughout,  is  at  leaft  three  times  as  thickly  populated  as  the  fettled  parts  of 
New-  York.  For  if  we  fuppofe  only  one-third  of  the  ftate  fettled,  the  popu- 
lation for  every  fquare  mile  will  then  be  only  fixteen.  From  thefe  calcu- 
lations, one  of  thefe  conclufions  will  follow,  either  firft.  That  the  foil  of 
Connetlicut  is  preferable  to  that  of  New- York ;  or  fecondly.  That  the 
fettled  parts  of  New-York  would  fupport  a  number  of  inhabitants  treble 
to  their  prefent  number  ;  or,  thirdly.  That  the  people  in  Connefticut  are 
better  fanners  and  aconomifts,  or  are  lefs  affluent  and  live  poorer  than  the 

people 
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people  of  New- York.  The  reader  is  left  to  adopt  which  of  thefe  conclu- 
iions  he  pleafes. 

Previous  to  the  vear  1756,  Mr.  Smith,  the  hiftorian  of  New- York, 
obferves,  that  the  colony  met  with  many  Gifcoviragemenrs,  in  regard  to  its 
fettlement.  ♦  'I'he  French  and  Indian  irruptions,'  faid  he,  '  to  which 
we  have  always  been  expofed,  have  driven  many  families  into  New-Jerfey. 
At  home,  the  Britifh  ads  for  the  tranfportation  of  felons,  have  brought 
all  the  American  colonies  into  difcredit  with  the  indurtrious  and  honell 
po<>r,  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great  ^Britain  and  Ireland.' — *  The 
bigotry  and  tyrr.nny  of  fome  of  our  governors,  together  with  the  great 
exrent  of  their  grants,  may  alfo  be  confidered  among  the  difcouragements 
agalnil  the  full  fettlement  of  this  province.  Mofl  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
coming  over  with  no  other  view  than  to  raife  their  ov/n  fortunes,  iffued 
extravagant  patents,  charged  with  fmall  quit-rents,  to  fuch  as  were  able  to 
fcrve  them  in  the  affem':)])' ;  and  thefe  patentees,  being  generally  men  of 
eilates,  liave  rated  their  lands  fo  exorbitantly  high,  that  very  few  poor 
perfons  could  either  purchafe  or  ieafe  them.  Add  to  all  thefe,  that  the 
New-England  planters  have  always  been  difaffefted  to  the  Dutch  ;  nor 
was  there,  after  the  furrender,  any  foreign  acceiiion  from  the  Nether- 
lands.' *  Such  were  the  difcouragements  which  this  ilate  had  to  encounter, 
in  regT.rd  to  its  fettlement,  fo  long  as  it  remained  a  Britifh  province. 
But  the  revolution  has  removed  moll  of  thefe  obitructions,  and  produced 
eflential  alterations  in  favor  of  this  (late.  The  few  Indians  who  remain 
are,  in  general,  friendly.  Cargoes  of  thieves,  burglars,  pick-pockets, 
tut-purfes,  and  other  -iillains  and  flagitious  banditti,  from  Great -Britain, 
who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  fociety,  are  not  now  forced  upon  this  or 
any  of  the  other  ilatcs,  as  they  \vere  before  the  revolution.  They  have 
no  royal  governors,  independent  of  the  people,  to  tyrannize  over,  and 
«>pprefs  their  fubjeits ;  and  to  enrich  ihemfeh'es  and  their  particular  friends 
at  ihe  expence  of  tlie  effential  interefts  of  the  Hate.  The  overgrown  eftates, 
which  have  heretofore  proved  an  effeftual  bar  to  population,  and  are  op- 
pofed  to  every  principle  of  democracy,  are  diminifhing,  or  are  put  upon 
fuch  a  footing  as  in  fome  meafure  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniencies.  Thp 
unliappy  Ipirit  of  difafleflion  and  jealoufy,  which  formerly  fubfifted,  in  a 
high  degree,  between  the  province  of  New- York,  and  the  New-England 
colonies,  has,  fmce  the  revolution,  in  a  great  meafure  fubfided,  and  would 
perhaps  liave  now  been  extinft,  had  it  not  been  unfortunately  revived, 
of  late,  by  fome  political  and  commercial  dilferences.  But  the  growing 
iibcrality  of  both  parties,  and  a  wife  and  harmonizing  gOA^ernment,  -will, 
it  is  hoped,  foon  rife  fuperior  to  all  local  prejudices,  compofe  all  differ- 
ences whether  they  arc  of  a  political,  commercial,  or  national  kind,  and 
form  the  whole  into  one  band  of  affeftionate  Brothers. 

1  he  effefts  of  the  revolution  have  been  as  greatly,  and  as  happily  felt 
by  this,  as  by  any  of  the  United-States.  The  acceiiion  of  inhabitants 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  great,  and  (o  long  as  New- York  is  the  feat  of 
the  general  government,  will  continue  to  increafe.  The  new  fettlements 
that  are  forming  in  the  northern  and  weilern  parts  of  the  ftate,  are  prin- 
cipally by  people  from  New-England.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  Dutch 

*  Smith's  Hift.  New-York,  p,  207,  210. 
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enterprke  few  or  no  fettlements.  Among  all  the  new  townfhips  that 
have  been  fettled  fince  the  peace,  (and  they  have  been  aflonifhingly  nu- 
merous) it  is  not  known  that  one  has  been  fetded  hv  the  Dutch.  Al- 
though they  are  as  *  intent  upon  gain'  as  other  people,  they  had  rather 
reft  fecure  of  what  th.ey  poffefs,  than  hazard  all,  or  even  a  part,  in  un- 
certain- attempts  to  increafe  it. 

The  Englifh  language  is  generally  fpoken  throughout  the  ftate,  but  is 
not  a  little  corrupted  by  the  Dutch  dialeft,  which  is  IHU  fpoken  in  feme 
counties.  But  as  Dutch  fchools  are  almoll,  if  not  wholly  difcontinued, 
that  language,  in  a  few  generations,  will  probably  ceafe  to  be  ufed  at  all. 
And  the  increafe  of  Englifh  fchools  has  already  had  a  perceptible  effect 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Englilh  language. 

The  manners  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language.  The  an- 
ceftors  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  fouthern  and  middle  parts  of  Long-Iiland, 
were  either  natives  of  England,  or  the  immediate  defcendents  of  the  iirit 
fettlers  of  New-England,  and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  their  ancellors.  1  he  counties  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  ha\  c 
adopted  the  Englifh  manners  in  a  great  degree,  but  full  retain  many  mode.v, 
particularly  in  their  religion,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hollanders.  They- 
are  induflrious,  neat,  and  ceconomical  in  the  management  of  their  farms 
and  their  families.  Whatever  bufmefs  they  purfue,  they  generally  follow 
the  old  track  of  their  torefathers,  and  feldom  invent  any  new  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  manufadures,  or  mechanics.  They  were  the  lirit 
fettlers  of  this  ftate,  and  were  particularly  friendly  to  the  Englifh  colony 
that  fettled  at  Plymouth,  in  New-England,  in  1620  :  and  continued  to  be 
amicably  difpofed  towards  the  Englifh  colonies  eaft  of  them,  until  the 
unhappy  difpute  arofe  concerning  the  lands  on  Connedicut  river. 

A  celebrated  rraveller  *  through  this  ftate,  fome  years  fmce,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  the  Dutch  ;  *  They  are  everywhere  well  known 
for  their  avarice  and  feliifhnefs.  They  are  unhofpitable,  and  never  dif- 
pofed to  oblige  be}-ond  a  profpeft  of  interell:.  A  commentator  on  this 
palTage  remarks,  '  Such  inward  feelings  (if  it  be  true  that  they  exift)  we 
may  well  fuppofe  would  produce  difagreeable  confequences,  when  united 
with  the  natural  effedts  of  their  fituation  in  a  conquered  country  ;  for  the 
prejudice  arifmg  from  this  circumftance  ftill  remains,  though  the  event 
long  fmce  took  place.  As  the  New-England  people  were  operative  in 
producing  this  e\  ent,  their  firft  and  greateft  malice  is  againft  them  ;  while 
the  dilference  in  their  natural  difpofitions,  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  both  parties,  render  them  obnoxious  each  to  the 
other,  and  afford  an  inlinite  fund  to  a  genius  for  the  malevolent  bur- 
lefque. 

The  defign  of  the  Dutch  in  coming  to  this  country,  was  not  to  improve 
their  minds,  nor  to  ereft  public  feminaries  of  fcience,  but  to  increafe 
their  fortunes.  Thus  did  their  darling  paffion,  and  the  unhappy  circum- 
ftance of  their  fituation,  debar  them  from  eminence,  or  even  progrefs,  in 
the  field  of  fcience.  A  want  of  fchools  and  feminaries  furniflied  with 
able  inftruetors  of  their  own  nation — their  unacquaintednefs  with  the  Eng- 
Ufti  language,  and  their  national  pride,  have  all  confpired  to  keep  them 

*  Kalia. 
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in  their  native  ignorance  of  ever}'  mental  improvement.     This  will  ac- 
count for  many  unfavourable  peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.* 

'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,'  continues  this  writer,  ♦  that  there  are  many 
V.right  geniufes  among  them,  who,  through  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  an 
education,  have  remained  unpolilned  and  unimproved.  There  are  many, 
indeed,  who,  by  their  alliduous  application,  furmount  every  obftacle,  burft 
through  the  cloud  that  overihadows  them,  and  fliine  with  diftinguilhed 
lurtre  in  the  f.rft  offices  of  churcii  and  ftate  ;  and  their  luftre  is  brightened 
by  being  contrafted  with  the  total  darknefs  in  which  others  are  involved ; 
for  to  be  fure,  from  the  caufes  already  affigned,  no  people  are  fo  ignorant 
2S  the  lower  clafs. 

Another  caufe  of  their  unfociability  and  apparent  referve.  In  encourage- 
ing  and  affociating  with  ftrangers,  is  their  want  of  enterprize.  Their 
neighbours,  more  enterprizing,  emigrate  and  reap  the  fruit  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  their  local  fituation  puts  in  their  own  power.  This  ex- 
cites jealoufy  and  rivallhip.  The  balance  of  this  rivalfhip  they  fee  is 
Iigainil  them.  The  prefervation  of  their  intereft  and  of  their  dignity, 
calls  them  to  unite  in  oppofmg  their  rivals.  But  it  is  evident  that  their 
union  and  friendfliip,  in  this  regard,  have  too  often  their  prime  fource 
in  interelt,  are  continued  through  intereft,  and  have  intereft  for  their 
ultimate  object.  The  intended  effeft  of  this  union,  is  in  a  great  raea- 
fure  loft,  through  the  natural  jealoufies  and  clafhing  interefts  of  heads  of 
families  and  their  parties ;  for  although  they  are  all  combined  by  the 
general  bond  of  national  prejudice  and  national  cuftoms,  and  national 
religion,  they  are  fplit  into  numerous  and  warm  parties.  And  among 
them,  he  who  has  the  greateft  intereft  and  the  ftrongeft  party,  not  he 
^\'ho  has  the  moft  merit,  is  the  greateft  man,  the  moft  honourable  man, 
and  the  beft  qualified  for  public  ofiice.  In  their  meetings,  they  are  ever 
led  to  think  and  fay  the  worft  of  their  opponents,  and  recal  all  the  little 
circumftances  of  burlefque,  malice,  or  miftake  in  them,  which  perfons 
of  more  liberal  fentiments  would  wifti  charitably  to  veil  and  bury  in 
oblivion.  Thus  it  is  that  the  praftice  of  Jlandering  and  injuring  each 
other's  charai^ters,  becomes  common,  and  furnilhes  a  great  part  of  their 
daily  converfation ;  while  that  fweet  and  friendly  intercourfe,  which 
mends  the  heart,  and  that  dignified  and  fenfible  converfation  which  im- 
proves the  mind,  are  almoft  wholly  neglefted.'     Thus  this  commentator. 

However  true  thefe  obfervations  may  have  been,  in  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  people  with  which  this  writer  was  more  immediately  acquainted, 
(and  it  is  prefumed  he  never  meant  to  have  them  generally  applied)  they 
will  admit  only  of  a  partial  application  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants  through- 
out the  ftate;  and  even  in  this  cafe,  it  ought  in  juftice  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  revolution  and  its  confequcnces,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  in- 
fluence,.  in  dift"ui!ng  a  fpirit  of  liberality  among  them,  and  in  difpelling 
tlic  clouds  of  ignorance  and  national  prejudice.  Schools,  academies,  anq 
colleges  are  eftabliftied  and  eftabliftiing  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
in  the  Engilih  and  learned  languages,  and  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
a  literary  and  fcientific  fpirit  is  evidently  increafing.  If  fuch  are  the 
buddings  of  improvement  in  the  dawn  of  our  empire,  what  a  rich  harveit 
may  wc  expcd  in  its  meridian  ? 
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The  city  of  New- York  is  inhabited  principally  by  merchants,  me- 
chanics, fliop-keepers,  and  tradefmen,  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations  and 
religions.  They  are  generally  refpeftable  in  their  feveral  profeflions,  and 
fulbiin  the  reputation  of  honeft,  punftual,  fair  dealers. 

The  manners  and  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  colony  or  ftate, 
will  take  their  colouring,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  firft  fettlers.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  emigrants  to 
a  fettlement  to  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the  original  inhabitants,  than  the 
contrary,  even  though  the  emigrants  (Ijould,  in  a  length  of  time,  become 
the  moft  numerous.  Hence  it  Is  that  the  neatnefs,  parfimony,  and  induf- 
try  of  the  Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  firft  Engliili  fettlers  in 
the  province,  and,  until  the  revolution,  formed  a  diftinguiiliing  trait  in 
their  provincial  character.  It  is  ftill  difcernible,  though  in  a  much  lefs 
degree,  and  will  probably  continue  vifible  many  years  to  come. 

Befides  the  Dutch  and  Engiifh  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  this 
ftate  many  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  {ome  from 
France.  The  principal  part  of  thefe  are  fettled  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  retain  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  fome  of  them  the  language  of 
their  refpe<^ive  countries. 

C^ief  TotvKs.]  There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this  ftate;  New^- 
Y®rk,  Albany,  and  Hudfon.  New- York  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and, 
fo  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  feat  of  the  general  government,  muft  be 
confidered  as  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

This  city  ftands  on  the  fouth-wcft  point  of  an  ifland,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hudfon  and  Eaft  River.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
caft  fide  of  the  ifland,  although  the  buildings  extend  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  The  length  of  the  city  on  Eaft  river  is  about  two  miles,  but  falls 
much  (hort  of  that  diftance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon.  Its  breadth,  on 
«n  average,  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  and  its  circumference  may 
be  four  miles.  The  plan  of  this  city  is  not  perfedly  regular,  but  is  laid 
out  with  reference  to  the  fituation  of  the  ground.  The  principal  ftreets 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers.  Thefe  are  interfec^ed,  though  not  at 
right,  angles,  by  ftreets  running  from  river  to  river.  In  the  width  of  the 
ftreets  there  is  a  great  diverfity.  Water-ftreet  and  Queen-ftreet,  which 
occupy  the  banks  of  Eaft  River,  are  very  conveniently  fituated  for  bufinefs, 
but  they  are  low  and  too  narrow;  not  admitting,  in  fome  places,  of  walks 
on  the  fides  for  foot  paflengers.  Broad-ftreet,  extending  from  the  Exchange 
to  City-hall,  is  fufficiently  wide.  This  was  originally  built  on  each  fide 
of  the  creek,  which  penetrated  almoft  to  the  City-hall.  This  ftreet  is 
low,  but  pleafant ;  and  that  part  which  did  not  fuffer  by  the  fire  during 
the  war,  is  generally  well  built ;  the  other  is  recovering  from  its  ruins. 

But  the  moft  corA'enient  and  agreeable  part  of  the  city  is  Broadway. 
This  ftreet  runs  upon  the  height  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  beginning 
at  the  fort  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  city,  and  extending  to  the  Kofpital, 
in  front  of  which  it  opens  into  an  extenfive  plain  or  common.  This  ftreet 
is  wide,  and  elevated  fo  as  to  command  a  delightful  profpeft  of  the  town, 
and  the  Hudfon. 

Wall-ftreet  is  generally  wide  and  elevated,  and  the  buildings  elegant. 
Hanover-fquare  and  Dock-ftreet  are  conveniently  fituated  \for  bufinefs, 
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and  the  houfes  well  built,  William-flrect  is  alio  elevated  and  convenictlf* 
and  is  the  principal  market  for  retailing  of  dry  goods.  Many  of  the  other 
llrcets  are  pleafant,  but  moft  of  them  are  irregular  and  narrow. 

The  houu's  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  roois  tiled.  There  are 
remaining  a  k\v  houfes  built  after  the  old  Dutch  manner,  but  the  Eng- 
Jilli  talk  has  prevailed  almoft  a  century. 

Upon  the  fouth-weft  point  ot  the  land  Hands  the  fort,  which  is  a  fquare 
»ith  four  balHons;  within  the  walls  of  which  the  governors  ufed  for- 
merly to  rcfide.  Beloiv  the  fort,  near  the  water,  there  is  a  line  of  fortifi- 
cations of  confiderable  extent,  defigncd  to  command  the  entrance  into  both 
rivers.  But  it  is  queitionable,  whether  any  number  of  cannon  would  pre- 
vent Ihips  from  palfmg  with  a  favourable  wind  and  tide  ;  and  indeed  wlie- 
iher  New-York  is  capable  of  defence  lij  Icmd  againft  a  powerful  marine 
force.  The  battery,  however,  in  the  fummer  feafon  furniihes  the  citizen* 
with  an  n-j-reeable  walk,  which  is  open  to  refrefliing  breezes  from  the  bay. 

The  city-hall  is  a  brick  building,  more  ftrong  than  elegant.  It  is  three 
llories  in  height,  with  wings  at  each  end,  and  fronts  Broad-ftreet,  which 
affords  an  extenfive  profped.  The  firft  floor  is  an  open  walk,  except  two 
finall  apartments  for  the  door-keeper  and  city-watch.  In  the  fecond  ftory 
of  the  eailern  wing  is  the  affembly  chamber,  now  occupied  by  Congrefs, 
and  adorned  with  the  following  paintings  :  The  portrait  of  the  great  Co- 
lumbus, belonging  to  the  afiembly  of  this  Hate  ;  a  painting  valuable  only 
for  its  antiquity  and  the  charafter  of  the  man — The  likenelTes  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France,  as  large  as  the  life,  executed  in  a  malterly  manner, 
and  prefented  to  Congrefs  b^  his  Moft  Chriltian  Majefty  ;  equally  valua- 
ble lor  the  richnefs  of  the  paintings,  the  dignity  of  the  perfonagts  whom 
they  reprefent,  and  as  pledges  of  royal  friendfhip — The  likenefs  of  Ge- 
neral Wafhington,  prefented  by  a  gentleman  in  England ;  a  likenefs  dear 
to  every  American,  and  dcftined  to  grace  the  walls  of  every  council- 
chamber  in  the  New  World. 

The  weftern  wing  contains  a  room  for  the  council  or  fenate,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  fecretary  of  Congrefs,  and  another  for  the  Mayor's  court.  In 
the  body  of  the  houfc  is  a  fpacious  hall  for  the  fupreme  judicial  court. 
Large  additions  are  now  making  to  this  building  for  the  accommodation, 
of  Congrefs,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  ingenious  Mon.  Le  Enfant. 

There  are  three  houfes  of  public  wordiip  belonging  to  the  reformed 
Proteflant  Dutch  Church,  one  is  called  the  Old  Dutch  Church,  winch  was 
built  in  the  rear  1693,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  Z766;  another  is  called 
the  North  Church,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1767,  and  dedicated  to 
the  fervicc  of  God  in  the  year  1769.  This  laft  church  being  ruined  by 
the  Britiffi  during  the  lute  \\ar,  was  repaired  in  the  year  1784,  and  has, 
fmce  been  ufcd  with  the  old  church  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice. 
The  middle  church,  generally  called  the  New  Dutch  Church,  was  built 
in  the  year  1729  ;  it  is  the  moft  fpacious  of  the  three,  but  was  alfo  ruined 
in  the  war,  and  is  not  yet  fully  repaired. 

The  people  of  this  denomination  were  the  firft  fettlers  of  this  ftate,  and 
niake  a  refpedable  part  of  the  citizens.  The  church  in  the  city  is  con- 
fidercd  as  one  church  or  congregation,  tliough  worftipping  in  different 
places.     The  charter,  or  aCl  ot  incorporation,  was  grunted  by  WiUiam 
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the  Third,  in  the  year  1696,  when  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Efq;  was  governoi! 
of  the  province.  The  minifters,  elders,  and  deacons  are  the  body  corpo- 
rate, and  hold  •  confiderable  property.  Many  years  before  the  war,  they 
found  it  neceffary,  by  reafon  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  language,  to 
have  fervice  performed  in  Englifli,  and  had  then  two  Dutch  and  two  Eng- 
lifh  minifters.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  performed  chiefly  in  Englilb, 
and  they  have  at  prefent  only  two  minifters. 

There  are  four  Prefb}'terian  churches  in  the  city  of  New- York.  The 
firft  was  ereded  in  the  year  17 19,  built  of  ftone,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
in  the  year  174S — it  is  eighty  feet  long  and  fixty  wide,  with  a  cupola  and 
bell ;  and  ftands  in  the  upper  end  of  Wall-ftreet,  the  north  fide  of  the 
ftreet,  near  the  Broadway.  The  fecond  was  ereded  in  the  year  1767,  i« 
a  genteel  brick  building,  eighty-three  feet  long,  and  fixty-five  feet  wide, 
with  a  fteeple  not  finiflied ;  it  ftands  on  the  call  fide  of  the  green,  at  the 
head  of  Beekman  and  Naflau-ftreets. 

The  congregations  worftiipping  in  thefe  churches  are  conneded  with 
each  other,  under  the  care  of  the  fame  minifters,  who  preach  alternately 
in  them,  and  having  the  fame  elders  and  deacons ;  their  temporalities  alfo 
are  managed  by  the  fame  truftees,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  ftate, 
palTed  in  April,  17B4,  capacitating  religious  focieties  of  every  denomina- 
tion to  incorporate  themfelves,  for  the  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 

The  third  Preft^yterian  Church  was  ereded  in  the  year  1768,  is  a  gen- 
teel ftone  building,  fixty-five  and  an  half  feet  long,  and  fifty-iive  and  aa 
half  feet  wide,  and  ftands  in  Little  Queen-ftrcet,  not  far  from  the  Broad- 
way.    This  church  is  alfo  incorporated  agreeably  to  the  fame  law.. 

Thefe  three  churches  were  occupied  by  the  Britifli  troops  during  the  late 
war,  as  hofpitals  and  barracks,  and  were  left  by  them  in  a  moft  ruinous 
fituation — and  have  been  repaired  with  great  neatnefs,  and  at  a  very  great 
«xpence,  by  their  refpedive  congregations,  fmce  the  peace. 

The  fourth  Preft^yterian  Church  was  ereded  in  the  year  I'l^'J,  is  a  neat 
frame  building,  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  wide,  and  ftands  in  Naf- 
fau-ftreet. 

The  clergy  of  the  Prefbyteriah  Churches  in  this  city  are  iisainiained  by 
the  revenues  arlfing  from  the  rents  of  their  pews. 

There  are  three  Epifcopal  Churches  in  New- York,  under  one  charter, 
which  was  granted  the  6th  of  May,  1697.  Trinity  church  was  built  in 
the  year  1 696,  and  at  feveral  times  afterwards  improved  and  enlarged.  It 
was  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Broadway,  in  view  of  the  Hudfou, 
with  a  fpacious  cemetery  on  each  fide  ;  including  the  tower  and  chancel, 
it  was  about  148  feet  in  length,  and  72  in  breadth — and  the  fteeple  173 
feet  in  height.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ftately  building  of  the 
kind  in  America,  but  was  deftroycd  in  the  fire  M'hich  happened  juft  alter 
the  Britilh  troops  entered  the  city  in  1776.  It  is  now  rebuilding,  and 
feveral  thoufand  pounds  have -already  been  fubfcribed  for  that  purpofe. 

St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beekman-ftrcet,  was  finiilied  in  1750.  This  ij 
9  neat  building,  formed  with  hewn  ftone,  and  the  roo/  tiled. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  Broadway,  was  completed  in  1766.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  in  itfelf  elegant,  is  embelliftied  with  a  fuperb  mcnuraent, 
ereded  by  order  of  Conorefs^  and  at  the  expence  of  the  United  States,  to 
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the  memory  of  the  brave  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  attack  of 
Quebec,  December  31,   1775. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  following  churches : 


German,  Lutheran,  and  CalviniRs,  2 
Roman  Catholic,  i 

Friends  Meeting,  1 

Eantilh.  2 


Moravians,  s 

Methodills,        '  j 

Jews  Synagogue,  I 

French  Proteftant  Church,  (out 

of  repair)     i 

The  government  of  the  city  (which  was  incorporated  in  1696)  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council.  The 
citv  is  divided  into  feven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is  chofen  an- 
nually by  the  people  an  Alderman  and  an  affiftant,  who,  together  with 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  form  the  Common-Council.  The  Mayor  and 
Recorder  are  appointed  annually  by  the  council  of  appointment. 

The  Mayor's  court,  which  is  held  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment, 
is  in  high  reputation  as  a  court  of  law. 

A  court  of  fcflions  is  likewife  held  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes. 

The  fituation  of  the  citv  is  both  healthy  and  pleafant.  Surrounded  on 
ill  fides  by  water,  it  is  refrefhed  with  cool  breezes  in  fummer,  and  the  air 
in  winter  is  more  temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  fame  parallel. 
York  ifland  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  hardly  one  in  breadth.  It  is 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  bridge  called  Ki/ig's  bridge.  The  c])annels  be- 
tween Long  and  Staten  iilands,  and  betv.een  Long  and  York  iflands  are 
fo  narrow  as  to  occafion  an  unufual  rapidity  of  the  tides,  which  is  incieafed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  \\  aters  of  the  Hudfon  and  Eaft  River.  This 
rapidity  in  general  prevents  the  obftrudion  of  the  channel  by  ice — fo  that 
the  navigation  is  clear,  except  tor  a  few  days  in  feafons  when  the  weather 
is  uncommonly  fevere.  There  is  no  bafon  or  bay  for  the  reception  of 
(hips,  but  the  road  where  they  lie  inEail  River  is  defended  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fca  by  the  iflands  which  interlock  with  each  other  ;  fo  that  ex- 
cept th.at  of  Rhode-Illand,  the  harbour  of  New- York,  which  admits  ftiij* 
of  any  burthen,  is  the  bed  in  the  United  States. 

This  city  is  efteemed  the  moft  eligible  fituation  for  commerce  in  the 
United  States.  It  almoft  netefi'arilv  commands  the  trade  of  one-half  Newr 
Jerfey,  moft  of  that  of  Connecticut,  and  part  of  that  of  Maflfachufetts; 
befides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country,  which  is  penetrated  by  one  of 
the  largeft  rivers  in  America.  This  city  imports  moil  of  the  goods  con- 
fumed  between  a  line  of  thirty  miles  eafl  of  Connedicut  river,  and 
twenty  miles  weft  of  the  Hudfon,  whicli  is  130  miles,  and  between  the 
ocean  and  the  confines  of  Canada,  about  2 50  miles ;  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  which  is  the  beft  peopled  of  any  part  of  the  Uniicd  States,  and  the 
whole  territory  contains  at  leaf!  half  a  million  of  people;,  or  one-fixih  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union.  Befides,  fomo  of  the  other  dates  are  partially 
fupplied  with  goods  from  New- York.  But  in  the  Ilaple  commodity  flour, 
Pennfylvania  and  Maryland  have  rivalled  it — the  fapcrfine  flour  of  thofe 
ftates  commanding  a  higher  price  than  that  of  New- York. 

In  the  manufacture  likewife  of  iron,  paper,  cabinet  works,  <S:c.  Penn- 
fvlvania  exceeds  not  only  New-York,  but  all  her  filler  Hates.  In  times 
of  peace,  however,  New-York  will  command  more  commercial  bufir 
nefs  than  any  town  in  the  United  States.     In  time  of  war  it  will  be 
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infecure,  without  a  marine  force  ;  but  a  fmall  number  of  fhips  will  be  able 
to  defend  it  from  the  moft  formidable  attacks  by  fea. 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  there 
being  icw  wells  in  the  city.  Moll  of  the  people  are  fiipplied  every  day  with 
frefh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  calks,  from  a  pump  near  the  head 
of  Queen-ftreet,  which  receives  it  from  a  fpring,  almoft  a  mile  from  the 
city.  Several  propofals  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  fupply  the  citi- 
zens by  pipes,  but  none  have  yet  been  accepted. 

New- York  is  the  gayeft  place  in  America.  The  ladies,  in  the  richnefs 
and  brilliancy  of  their  drefs,  are  not  equalled  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States;  not  even  in  Charlefton,  (S.  C.)  which  has  heretofore  been  called 
the  centre  of  the  Beau  Monde.  The  ladies,  however,  are  not  folely  em- 
ployed in  attentions  to  drefs.  There  are  many  who  are  ftudious  to  add  to 
their  brilliant  external  accomplifhments,  the  more  brilliant  and  Lifting  ac- 
complifhments  of  the  mind.  Nor  have  they  been  unfuccefsful ;  for  New- 
York  can  boaft  of  great  numbers  of  refined  tafte,  whofe  minds  are  highly 
improved,  and  whofe  converfation  is  as  inviting  as  their  perfonal  charms. 
Tinftured  with  a  Dutch  education,  they  manage  their  families  with  good 
ceconomy  and  fingular  neatnefs. 

In  point  of  fociability  and  hofpitality.  New- York  is  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  town  in  the  United  States.  If,  however,  in  regard  to  thefe  agree- 
able charaderiftics,  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  any  one  place,  it  decid- 
edly belongs  to  Charlefton.  Some  travellers  have,  in  thefe  refpedts,  given 
Eofton  and  Newport  the  preference  to  New- York.  Several  caufes  have 
operated  to  diminilh  the  fociability  of  the  citizens  of  New- York — parti- 
cularly the  change  of  inhabitants,  by  emigrations  from  Europe — the  lofs 
of  property  during  the  ravages  of  the  war — and  the  unfavourable  ftate  of 
bufmefs  a  great  part  of  the  time  fmce  the  peace.  Thefe  caufes  have  ope- 
rated equally  unfavourable  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  union. 

An  enquirer,  who  would  wifh  to  acquaint  hlmfelf  with  the  true  ft:ate  of 
the  people  of  New- York,  their  manners  and  government,  would  naturally 
afk  the  citizens  for  their  focieties  for  the  encouragement  of  fciences,  arts, 
manufactures,  ^c.  ?  For  their  public  libraries?  For  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture ?  Their  well  regulated  academies  ?  For  their  female  academy  for  in- 
ftrudfing  young  ladies  in  geography,  hiftory,  belles  lettres,  &c.  ?  Such  en- 
quiries might  be  made  with  propriety,  but  could  not,  at  prefent,  be  an- 
Iwered  fatisfaftorily. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  as  defcribed  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  the  comparifon  is  flattering  to  the  prefent  age;  particularly 
the  improvements  in  tafte,  elegance  of  manners,  and  that  eafy  unaffeded 
civility  and  politenefs,  which  form  the  happinefs  of  focial  intercourfe. 

It  is  found,  by  a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  old  regifters,  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  city,  taken  by  order  of  the  king  in  the  year  1 697, 
^•as  as  follows : 

Whxtes. 


JKegroes 


■'  Men 
Women 

946 
1018 

Young  men  and  boys 
^  Young  women  and  girls 
fMen 

Women        - 

864 

899 
209 
205 

^Boys  and  girls 

161 

Total 
S 

43^2 

Number 
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Number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  in  175^, 
io,8Si — 1771,  21,863 — 1786,  23,61+*. 

The  city  of  Albany-  is  fituated  upon  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon's-  river, 
160  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  latitude  42°  36',  and  is 
by  charter  t  one  mile  upon  the  river,  and  fixteen  miles  back.  It  contains 
about  600  houfcs,  built  moftly  by  trading  people  on  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  houfes  ftand  chiefly  upon  Pearl,  Market  and  Water-ftreets, 
and  fix  other  ftreets  or  lanes,  which  crofs  them  nearly  at  right  angles. 
They  are  built  in  the  old  Dutch  Gothic  ftile,  with  the  gable  end  to  the 
ftrcet,  which  cuftom  the  fiiit  fcttlers  brought  with  them  from  Holland, 
The  gable  end  is  commonly  of  brick,  with  the  heavy  moulded  ornament 
of  flanting  with  notches,  like  ftairs,  and  an  iron  horfe,  for  a  weather-cock, 
on  the  top.  There  is  one  little  appendage  to  their  houfes,  which  the  peo- 
ple, blind  to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  ftill  continue,  and  that  is  the  water- 
gutters  or  fpouts,  which  proied  from  every  houfe,  rendering  it  almoft  dan- 
gerous to  walk  the  ftreets  in  a  rainy  da)-.  Their  houfes  are  feldom  more 
than  one  ilory  and  an  half  high,  and  have  but  little  convenience,  and  lefs 
elegance;  but  thev  are  kept  very  neat,  being  rubbed  with  a  mop  almoft 
every  day,  and  icoured  every  week.  The  fiime  neatnefs,  however,  is 
not  obferved  in  the  ftreets,  which  are  very  muddy  moft  of  the  year, 
except  thofe  which  are  paved;  and  thefe  are  feldom  fv.'ept,  and  very 
rough. 

1  he  city  of  Albanv  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  coUefted  from 
almoft  all. parts  of  the  northern  world.  As  great  a  variety  of  languages 
are  ipoken  in  Albany,,  as  in  any  to'.vn  in  the  United  States.  Adventu- 
rers, in  purfuit  of  wealth,  are  led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which 
this  place  affords.  Situated  on  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  at 
the  head  of  ftoop  navigation,  furroundcd  with  a  rich  and  extenfive  back 
country,  and  the  ftcre-hoafe  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Canada  and  the 
lakes,  it  muft  flourifli,  and  the  inhabitants  cannot  but  grow  rich,  Hud- 
fon,  however,  is  their  rival;  other  rivals  may  fpring  up, 

Albany  is  laid  to  be  an  unfociable  place.  This  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected. A  heterogeneous  colleftion  of  people,  invefted  with  all  their 
national  prejudices,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  gain,  and  jealous  of  a  rival- 
fhip,  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe,  or  the 
fweets  of  an  intimate  and  refined  fricndlhip. 

A  gentleman  of  obfervation  and  difcernment,  who  refided  fome  time 
in  Albany,  has  made  the  following  obfervations,  which,  though  of  ge- 
neral application,  1  beg  leave  to  introduce  under  this  particular  head. 
*  To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
muft  confine  ourfclves  to  the  Dutch,  who  being  much  the  moft  numerous, 
give  the  fo!/e  to  the  manners  of  the  place.  'J  wo  things  unite  more  par- 
ticularly to  render  thcfe  difagreeable  to  foreigners;  firft,  a  natural  preiu- 
dice  which  we  all  polTefs  in  favour  of  our  own,  and  againft  the  manners 
of  another  place  or  nation  :  fecondly,  their  clofe  union,  like  the  Jews  of 
old,  to  pre\ent  the  innovation  of  foreigners,  and  to  keep  the  balance  of 
intereft  alwa)s  in  their  own  .hands. 

*  T/j/s  account  of  the  city  of  NenvTork,  is  taken  prbieipalh  from  Mr, 
Wthjhr's  valuable  Magazvie  for  March  1 7,88. 

+  Alha?'j  ivas  incorporated  by  Colonel  Dongcin,  in  1686.     Smith. 

It 
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It  is  an  unhappy  circumftance  when  an  infant  nation  adopt  the  vices» 
luxuHes  and  manners  of  an  old  one;  but  this  was  in  a  great  meafure  the 
cafe  with  the  firft  fettlers  of  Albany,  moft  of  whom  were  immediately  froni 
Amfterdam.  Their  diverfions  are  walking  and  fitting  in  mead-houfes,  and 
in  mixed  companies  they  dance.  They  know  nothing  of  the  little  plays 
and  amufements  common  to  fmall  fecial  circles.  The  gentlemen  who  are 
lively  and  gay,  play  at  cards,  billiards,  chefs,  &c.  others  go  to  the  tax^ern, 
mechanically,  at  eleven  o'clock,  ftay  until  dinner,  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing. It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  at  thefe  places  of  refort,  & 
the  fame  time;  yet  they  feldom  drink  to  intoxication,  unlefs  in  company, 
or  on  public  occafions,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  no  difgrace, 

■  They  feldom  admit  many  fpeftators  to  their  marriages ;  but  the  day- 
after,  the  groom  prepares  a  cold  collation,  with  punch,  wine,  &c.  to 
partake  of  which,  he  expeds  all  his  friends  will  come,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
without  any  invitation.  A  dictator,  with  abfolute  power,  is  then  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  at  each  table,  or  in  each  room,  and  it  feldom  happens 
that  any  are  fufFered  to  leave  the  houfe,  until  the  whole  circle  exhibits  a 
fhocking  fpecimen  of  human  depravity. 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  equally  fingular.  None  attend  them  with- 
out a  previous  invitation.  At  the  appointed  hour,  they  meet  at  the  neigh- 
bouring houfes  or  ftoops,  until  the  corpfe  is  brought  out.  Ten  or 
twelve  perfons  are '  appointed  to  take  the  bier  all  together,  and  are  not 
relieved.  The  clerk  then  defires  the  gentlemen  (for  ladies  never  vvalk  x.o 
the  grave,  nor  even  attend  the  funeral,  unlefs  of  a  near  relation!  to  fall 
into  the  proceffion.  They  go  to  the  grave,  and  return  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning  in  the  fame  order.  Here  the  tables  are  handfomely  fet  and 
furnilhed  with  cold  and  fpiced  wine^  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  candles,  pa- 
per, &c.  to  light  them.  The  converfation  turns  uporf  prcmifcuous  fub- 
jeds,  however  improper,  and  unfuitable  to  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion,- 
and  the  houfe  of  mourning  is  foon  converted  into  a  houfe  of  feafting.' 

The  beft  families  live  extremely  well,  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life;  but  the  poor  have  fcarcely  the  neceffaries  for  fubfiflence. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  city  charter,  is  of  a  thin,  poor  foil.  In  the 
fiver  before  the  citv  is  a  beautiful  little  ifland,  which,  wefe  it  properly 
cultivated,  would  afford  a  faint  refemblance  of  paradife. 

The  well-water  in  this  city  is  extremely  bad,  fcarcely  drinksfole  by 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  Indeed  all  the  water  for  ccoking  is 
brought  from  the  river,  and  m.any  families  ufe  it  to  drink.  The  water 
in  the  wells,  if  Kalm  was  well  informed,  is  unwholefome,  being  full  of 
little  infedts.,  refembling,  except  in  fize,  thofe-whieh  we  frequently  fee  in 
flagnated  rain  water. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  Low  Dutch  churchy  one  for  Prelbyteriansj 
Cne  for  Germans  or  High  Dutch,  one  for  Epifcopalians— aliofpiial,  and 
the  City-hall. 

The  city  of  Hudfon  has  had  the  moft  rapid  grov/th  of  any  place  in  Ame- 
rica, if  we  except  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  li  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Hudfon's  river,  in  latitude  42°  23',  and  is  130  miles  north  of  New- 
York,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Albany,  and  four  miles  weft  from  old  Ckve- 
rack  town.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  extenfive  and  fertile  back  country, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  fize  and  population,  carries  on  2  Targe  trade. 

~  bs  ■  Nq 
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No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  1783,  Meffrs.  Seth  and  Thonfas 
Jenkins,  from  Providence,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland,  having  firft  re- 
connoitred all  the  way  up  the  river,  fixed  on  the  unfettled  fpot  where 
Hudfon  now  ftands,  for  a  town.  To  this  fpot  they  found  the  river  was 
na\igable  for  vefiels  of  an}'  fize.  They  purchafed  a  trad  of  about  a  mile 
fquare,  bordering  on  the  river,  with  a  large  bay  to  the  fouthward,  arid 
divided  it  into  thirty  parcels  or  fhares.  Other  ad\  enturers  were  admitted 
to  proportions,  and  the  to\vn  was  laid  out  in  fquares,  formed  by  fpacious 
ftreets,  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  fquare  contains  thirty 
lots,  two  deep,  divided  by  a  tv/enty  feet  alley ;  each  lot  is  fifty  feet  in 
front,  and  120  feet  in  depth. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  feveral  houfes  and  ftores  were  ereded.  The  iii- 
creafe  of  the  town  from  this  period  to  the  fpring  of  1  7S6,  two  jears  only, 
was  aftonifhingl}-  rapid,  and  refleds  great  honour  upon  the  enterprizing 
and  perfevering  fpirit  of  the  original  ibunders.  In  the  fpace  of  time  jull 
mentioned,  no  lefs  than  1 50  dwelling-houfes,  befides  Ihops,  barns,  and 
other  buildings,  four  warehoufes,  feveral  wharfs,  fpermaceti  works,  a 
covered  rope-walk,  and  one  of  the  bell  diftilleries  in  America,  were 
ereded,  and  1500  fouls  coUeded  on  a  fpot,  which,  three  years  before, 
was  improved  as  a  flirm,  and  but  two  years  before  began  to  be  built  Its 
increafe  fmce.has  been  equally  rapid  ;  a  printing-office  has  been  eftabliflied, 
and  feveral  public  buildings  ha\  e  been  erec'ted,  befides  dwelling-houfes, 
ftores,  ^'C.  The  inhabitants  are  plentifully  and  convenienth'  fupplied  with 
Avater,  brouoht  to  their  cellars  in  wooden  pipes,  trom  a  fpring  two  miles 
irom  the  town. 

It  ftands  on  an  eminence,  from  which  are  extenfu  e  and  delightful  vieVvs, 
to  the  north-weft,  north,  and  round  that  way  to  the  fouth-eaft,  confifting 
of  hills  and  valliesi  variegated  with  woods  and  orchards,  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  moft  places  a  mile  over,  and  may  be 
feen  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  northward,  forming  a  number  of  bays 
and  creeks.  Frojn  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  the  city  is  fcreened 
with  hills  at  different  diftances ;  and  well,  afar  off  over  the  river  and  a- 
large  valley,  the  proiped  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  ftupendous  mountains, 
called  the  Katrs  kill,  running  to  the  weft-r.jrth-weft,  which  add  magni^ 
ficence  and  fublimity  to  the  whole  fcene. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  fleighs  entered  the  cit}'  daily,  for  feveral 
days  together,  in  February  17^6,  loaded  with  grain  of  various  kinds, 
boards^  Ibingles,  flaves,  hoops,  iron  ware,  ftone  for  building,  fire-wood, 
and  fundry  articles  of  pro\ifion  for  the  market;  from  which  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  advantage  of  its  fituation,  with  refped  to  the  coun- 
try adjacent,  which  is  e\  cry  way  extenfive  and  fertile,  particularly  to  the 
weftward. 

Poughkcepfie  is  the  fhire-town  of  Duchefs  county,  and  is  fituated  up- 
on the  eaft  fide  of  HudfonVriver,  and  north  of  Wappinger's-kill  or  creek. 
It  is  a  plcafanl  littk  town,  and  has  frequently  been  the  feat  of  the  ftatc 
government. 

I.annnburgh,  formerly  called  the  New  City,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Hudfon,   juft  oppofite  the  fouth  branch  of  Mohawks  river,  and  nine 
miles  north  of  Albany.     It  is  a  very  flourifhing  place,  containing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  hoiifcs,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
.        ,        .  Kingfton 
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Kingfton  is  the  county  town  of  Ulfter.  Before  it  was  burnt  by  tlie 
Britllh,  in  1777;  it  contained  about  200  houfes,  regularly  built,  on  an 
elevated  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  pleafant  llream,  called  Eufo- 
pus  Kill  or  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Hudfon,  but  is  nearly  two  miles 
welt  from  the  ri\"er.     The  town  has  been  rebuilt. 

Skenedady  is  fifteen  miles  north-weil:  of  Albany,  in  Albany  county, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawks  ri\'er.  The  town  is  compacl:  and 
regular,  built  principally  of  brick,  on  a  rich  flat  of  low  land,  furrounded 
with  hills.  The  windings  of  the  river  through  the  town  and  the  fields, 
which  are  often  overflowed  in  the  fpring,  afford  a  beautiful  profped  about 
harveft  time.  As  it  is  at  the  foot  of  navigation  on  a  long  river,  which 
pafies  through  a  very  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  all  the  wef- 
tcrn  trade  through  the  lakes,  that  comes  down  the  Pludfon,  it  muft  grow 
rich  in  proportion  as  the  country  wefl:  of  it  populates. 

Agriculture  and  Mnntifaaiires.\   New- York  is  at  leaft  half  a  century  be- 
hind her  neighbours  in  New-England,  New-Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  in 
point  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  manufaftures.     Among  other 
reafons  for  this  deficienc}',  that  of  want  of  enterprize  in  the  inhabitants 
is  not  the  leafl".     Indeed  tlieir  local  advantages  have  been  fuch,  as  that  they 
have  grown  rich  without  enterprise.     Befides,  lands  have  hitherto  been 
cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large;  and  it  requires  much  lefs  ingenuity  to 
raife  looo  bufliels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  land,  than  to  raife  the  fame 
quantity  upon  30  acres.     So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  New- York 
can  have  ()0  acres  of  land  to  raife  1000  bufhels  of  wheat,  h(£  will  never 
trouble  himfelf  to  find  out  how  he  can  raife  the  iame  quantity  upon  half 
the  land.     It  is  population  alone  that  ilamps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays 
a  foundation   for   high    improvements  in    agriculture.     Vv'hen  a  man   is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  family  upon  a  frnall  farm,    his  invention  is  exer- 
cifed  to  find  out  every  improven>ent  thjit  may^  render  it  more  produ6ti\'e. 
This  appears  to  be  the  great  reafon  why  the  lands  on  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut rivers  produce  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much  clear  profit,  as  lands 
in  equal  quantity  and  of  the  fame  quality  upon  the  Hudfon.     If  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations  be  juft,    improvements  will  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion and  the  increafing  value  of  lands.     Another  caufe  which  has  hereto- 
fore  operated  in  preventing  agricultural  improvements  in  this  ftate,  has- 
been  their  government,  which,  in  the  manner  it  was  condufted  until  the 
revolution,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  improvements  of  almoft  every 
kind,    and   particularly   in   agriculture.     The  governors  were  many  of 
them  land-jobbers,  bent  on  making  their  fortunes  ;    and  being  invefted 
with  power  to  do  this,  they  either  engrofl'ed  for  themfelves,  or  patented 
away  to  their  particular  favourites,   a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
province.     This,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  proved  an  effeftual  bar  to 
population,    and   of  courfe,    according  to  our  prefent  hypothefis,    has 
kept  down  the  price  of  lands,  and  ib  prevented  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture.    It  ought  to  be  obferved,  in  this  conneftion,  that  thefe  overgrown 
eftates  could  be  cultivated  only  by  the  hands  of  tenants,  who,  having  no 
right  in  the  foil,  and  no  certain  profpeft  of  continuing  upon  the  farm, 
which  they  hold  at  the  will  of  their  landlord,  had  no  motives  to  make  thofe 
cxpenfive  improvements,    which,    though    not    immediately  productive, 
iy«uld  prove  very  prqfitable  in  fome  future  period.     The  tenant,  depen^ 
S3'  ■      dent 
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dent  on  his  landlord  for  his  annual  fupport,  confines  his  views  and  Im- 
provements to  the  prefent  year ;  while  the  independent  freeholder,  fe- 
cure  of  his  el^ate  for  himfclf  and  his  fuccefTors,  carries  his  views  into 
futurity,  and  early  lays  the  loandation  for  growing  improvement.  But 
thcfe  obilacles  have  been  removed,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  revolution. 
The  fine  fertile  country  of  the  Mohawks,  in  Montogmery  county,  which 
was  formerly  poiTefied  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  other  land-job- 
bers, who  were;  enemies  to  their  country,  has  been  forfeited  to  the  rtate, 
and  is  now  fplit  up  into  freehold  etlates,  and  fettlin»  with  aftonilhing 
rapidity. 

The  foregoing  obfcrvations  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  account  for  the 
great  ncgLcl  of  manufadural  improvements.  Smith,  whom  I  have  fo 
pften  quotedj  thirty  years  ago  obferved,  '  It  is  much  owing  to  the  dif- 
proportion  between  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  vaft  tradls 
dill  remaining  to  be  fettled,  that  wo.  have  not  as  yet  entered  upon  fcarcely 
any  other  manufadures,  than  fuch  as  are  indifpenfibly  necelTary  for  our 
home  convenience.'  This  fame  caufe  has  operated  ever  fmce,  in  the  fame 
way. 

Great  improvements  in  agriculture  cannot  be  expefted  (unlefs  thejj 
are  made  by  a  few  individuals  who  have  a  particular  genius  for  that  bufi- 
nefs)  fo  long  as  lands  are  plenty  and  cheap  ;  and  improvements  in  manu- 
faftures  never  precede,  but  invariably  follow  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. Thefe  obfervations  apply  more  particularly  to  the  country.  The 
city  of  Nt-'w-York  contains  a  great  number  of  people,  who  are  employe^ 
in  the  various  branches  of  manufactures.  Among  many  other  articles 
manufadured  in  this  city  are  the  following  :  wheel-carriages  of  all  kinds, 
loaf-fugar,  bread,  beer,  flioes  and  boots,  fadlery,  cabinet-work,  cutlery, 
hats,  clocks,  watches,  potters  ware,  umbrellas,  all  kinds  of  mathemati- 
cal and  mufical  inft ruments,  fliips,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  their 
equipment.  A  glafs-work  and  feveral  iron-works  have  been  eftablifhed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  never  have  been  very  produce 
tive,  owing  folely  to  the  want  of  workmen,  and  the  high  price  of  labour, 
its  neceflary  confequcnce ;  for  the  internal  refoujxes  and  advantages, 
for  thefe  maniii'^itlories,  fuch  as  ore,  wood,  water,  hearth-ftone,  proper 
fituations  for  bloomeries,  forges,  and  all  kinds  of  water-works,  are  im- 
menfe.  There  are  feveral  paper-mills  in  the  ftate,  which  are  worked  to 
advantage, 

Trade']  The  fituatipn  of  New- York,  with  refpeft  to  foreign  markets, 
has  decidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  ftates.  It  has,  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  a  fhort  and  eary  accefs  to  the  ocean.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  it  commands  the  trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  beft  fettled 
and  beil  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
gentlemen  well  informed,  that  more  wealth  is  conveyed  down  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  through  the  Sound  to  New- York,  than  down  the  Hudfon. 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  banks  of  the  ConnecT;icut  are  more  fertile, 
and  much  thicker  and  more  extenfively  fettled  than  the  banks  of  thq, 
Hudfon.  New- York  has  not  been  unmindful  of  her  fuperior  local  ad- 
vantages, but  has  availed  herfelf  of  them  to  their  full  extent.  Some  of 
her  commercial  regulations  have  been  vie\ved  as  oppreflive  and  injurious 
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to  the  interefts  of  her  neighbours,  and  been  produc'Uve  of  many  heavy- 
complaints  and  unhappy  jealouiies,  which  have  proved  unfriendly  to  that 
political  union  which  ever  ought  to  fubfift  between  confederate  fiftet 
ilates.  But  as  it  is  expedcd  that  the  new  government  will  remedy  thefe 
evils,  a  bare  mention  of  them  is  fulhcicnt. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fecrecy  in  the  commercial  policy  of  this  ftate. 
An  accurate  account  of  their  annual  exports  and  imports,  if  knowri  at  all, 
is  known  to  few.  Ail  therefore  that  can  be  expefted  under  this  head, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  obferved,  is  fimply  an  enumeration 
of  the  feveral  articifs  exported  and  imported,  without  pretending  to  fix 
their  amount.  Mr.  Smith  *  obfer\es,  '  In  our  trarlic  with  other  places, 
the  balance  is  almoft  conllantly  in  our  favour.'  This  I  believe  has  gene- 
rally been  the  cafe.  Their  exports  to  the  Weft  Indies  are,  bifcuit,  peafe, 
Indian  corn,  apples,  onions,  boards,  ftaves,  horfes,  Paeep,  butter,  cheefe, 
pickled  oyfters,  beef  and  pork.  But  wheat  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of 
the  ftate,  of  whicli.  no  lefs  than  677,700  buOiels  were  exported  in  the  year 
1775,  befides  2,^55  tons  of  bread,  and  2,828  tons  of  flour.  Infpcftors 
of  flour  are  appointed  to  prevent  impofiticns,  and  to  fee  that  none  is  ex- 
ported but  that  which  is  deemed  by  them  merchantable.  Weft  India, 
goods  are  received  in  return  for  thefe  articles.  Befides  the  above  mentioned 
articles,  arc  exported  flax-feed,  cotton-wool,  farfaparllla,  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  pot  afli,  pearl  afh,  furs,  deer  Ikins,  log  \»ood, 
fuftic,  mahogany,  bees  wax,  oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum,  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, whale  fins,  fifli,  fugars,  molaffes,  fait,  tobacco,  lard,  ire.  but 
moft  of  thefe  articles  are  imported  for  re-exportation.  In  the  year  1774, 
there  were  employed,  in  the  trade  of  this  ftate,  1075  veffels,  whofe  tonnage 
amounted  to  40,812. 

Moii?7tains.'\  The  long  range  of  Allegany  mountains  commences  with 
the  Katts  Kill  mountain  upon  Hudfon's  river.  This  range,  which  Mr. 
Jefferfon  calls  the  Spine  of  the  United  states,  fpreads  through  this  ftate, 
in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  diredtion,  in  fe^•eral  diftincl  ridges,  with  dif- 
ferent names. 

Medicinal  Springs.']  The  moft  noted  fprings  in  this  ftate  are  thofe  of 
Saratoga.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  fituated  in  the  margin  of  a 
marfti,  formed  by  a  branch  of  KayadarofTora  Creek,  about  twelve  miles 
weft  from  the  confluence  of  Fifli-Creek  and  KuJfon's  fiiver.  They  are 
furrounded  by  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  nature,  formed  by  the  petre- 
faftion  of  the  water.  One  of  tliem,  however,  m.ore  particu!:.rly  attrafts 
the  attention;  it  rifes  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  five  or  fix  f'?e-  ,  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in  the  top,  which  dlfcovers  the  water, 
is  perfedly  cylindrical,  of  about  nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  ihe  water 
is  about  twelve  inches  below  the  top,  except  at  the  time  of  its  annual  dif- 
charge,  which  is  commonly  in  the  :>'='ginning  of  lumn^er.  At  alJ  tucics 
it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  if  boiling  in  a  pot,  although  ii  is 
extremely  cold.  The  fiime  appearances  obtain  in  the  ether  fprings,  ex- 
cept that  the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  difterent  figures,  and  the  water  flcv/s 
regularly  from  them. 

*  Hift.  New  York,  p.  213. 
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Ey  obfervation  and  experiment,  the  principal  impregnation  of  the  water 
is  found  to  be  a  folfile  acid,  which  is  predominant  in  the  talle.  It  is  alfo 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  a  falinc  fubibnce,  wliich  'S  very  difcernibie 
in  the  taile  of  the  water,  and  in  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  the  petrified  matter 
about  it.  From  the  corrofive  and  diffolving  nature  of  the  acid,  the  water 
acquires  a  chalybeate  property,  and  receives  into  its  compofition  a  pofion 
of  calcareous  earth,  which,  when  feparated,  refembles  an  impure  mag- 
ncfia.  As  the  different  fprings  have  no  eflential  variance  in  the  nature 
of  their  waters,  but  the  proportions  of  the  chalybeate  impregnation,  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  they  are  derived  from  one  common  fource,  but 
flow  in  feparate  channels,  where  they  have  connection  with  metallic  bodies, 
in  greater  or  lefs  proportions. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  air  contained  in  this  water,  makes  another 
dilHnguifaing  property  of  it.  This  air,  flriving  for  enlargement,  pro- 
duces the  fermentation  and  violent  adlion  of  the  water  before  defcribed. 
After  the  water  has  Hood  a  fmall  time  in  an  open  vefTel  (no  tight  one  will 
contain  it)  the  air  efcapes,  becomes  vapid,  and  lofes  all  that  life  and 
pungency  which  diftinguifli  it  when  firfl  taken  from  the  pool.  The  par- 
ticles of  diflblved  earth  are  depofited  as  the  water  flows  off,  which,  with 
the  combination  of  the  falts  and  fixt  air,  concrete  and  form  the  rocks 
about  the  fprings. 

1  he  effefts  it  produces  upon  the  human  body  are  various;  the  natural 
operation  of  it,  when  taken,  is  cathartick,  in  fome  inflances  an  emetic. 
As  it  is  drank,  it  produces  an  agreeable  fenfation  in  pafTmg  over  the  or- 
gans of  tafte,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  fwallowed,  there  iucceeds  an  unpleafant 
tafle,  and  the  erudations  which  take  place  afterv\'ards,  caufe  a  pungency 
Aery  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  a  draught  of  cider  or  beer,  in  a  ftate  of 
fermentation. 

The  following  curious  experiments  made  on  thefe  waters,  were  extraded 
from  Dr.  Mitchell's  Journal. 

*  A  young  turkey  held  a  few  inches  above  the  water  in  the  crater  of 
the  lower  fpring,  was  thrown  into  convulfions  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute, 
and  gafping  fhewed  figns  of  approaching  death ;  but  on  removal  from 
that  place,  and  expofure  to  the  frefh  air,  revived,  and  became  lively.  On 
immerfion  again  for  a  minute  in  the  gas,  the  bird  was  taken  out  languid 
and  motionlefs. 

A  fmall  dog  put  into  the  fame  cavity,  and  made  to  breathe  the  contained 
air,  was,  in  lefs  than  one  minute,  throv\'n  into  convulfive  motions — .made 
to  pant  for  breath,  and  laftly,  to  lofe  entirely  the  power  to  cry  or  move; 
when  taken  out,  he  was  too  weak  to  Hand,  but  foon,  in  the  common  air, 
acquired  flrength  enough  to  rife  and  ilagger  away. 

A  trout  recently  caught,  and  brifkly  fwimming  in  a  pail  of  brook  water, 
was  carefully  put  into  a  vefiel  juff  filled  from  the  fpring;  the  fifh  was  in- 
ftantly  agitated  with  violent  convulfions,  gradually  loft  the  capacity  to 
move  and  poife  itfelf,  grew  ftupid  and  infenfible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  dead. 

A  candle  repeatedly  lighted  and  let  down  near  the  furface  of  the  water, 
was  fuddenly  extinguiflied,  and  not  a  vefti^e  of  light  or  lire  remained  on 
the  wick. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  experiments  nearly  correfpond  with  thofe  ufually  made  in  Iralv, 
at  the  famous  Grotto  del  Cani,  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers; 
as  mentioned  by  Key  fie  r,  Addifon,  and  others. 

A  bottle  filled  with  the  water  and  ihaken,  emits  fuddenly  a  large  quan- 
tity of  aerial  raatter,  that  either  forces  out  the  cork,  or  makes  a  waj 
befide  or  through  it,  or  bujlb  the  veffel. 

A  quantity  of  wheaten  flour,  moiftened  with  this  water,  and  kneaded 
into  dough,  when  made  into  cakes,  and  put  into  a  baking-pan,  rofe,  dur- 
ing the  application  of  heat,  into  light  and  fpongy  bread,  without  the  aid 
of  } eaR  or  leaven. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  air  extricated  from  the  water  is  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  ordinary  fermentation. 

Some  lime-water,  made  of  abalaftiles  brought  from  the  fubterranean 
cave  at  Rhinebec,  became  immediately  turbid  on  mixture  with  the  fpring 
water,  but  when  the  water  had  been  lately  drawn,  the  precipitate  was 
quickly  re-difibh  ed. 

Some  of  the  rock  farrounding  the  fpring,  on  being  put  into  the  iire, 
calcined  to  quick  lime,  and  flacked  very  well. 

When  the  aerial  matter  has  evaporated,  the  water  lofes  its  tranfparency 
and  lets  fall  a  calcareous  fediment. 

Whence  it  is  true,  that  the  gas  is  aerial  acid,  that  the  rock  is  lime-flone, 
and  tliat  by  means  of  the  former,  the  water  becomes  capable  of  diflx)lv- 
ing  and  conveying  the  latter.' 

Mijterals  and  fojJils.~\  This  ftate  embofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron  ore. 
Naturalilts  have  obferxed  that  ore  in  fwamps  and  pondy  ground,  vege- 
tates and  increafes.  There  is  a  filver  mine  at  Philliplburg,  which  pro- 
duces virgin  filver.  Spar,  zink  or  fpelter,  a  femi-metal,  magnez,  ufed 
in  glazings,  pcritus,  of  a  golden  hue,  various  kinds  of  copper  ore,  and 
lead  and  coal  mines  are  found  in  this  flate.  Alfo  petrified  wood,  plaller 
of  Paris,  ifing-glafs  in  fheets,  talks  and  chryflals  of  various  kinds  and 
colours,  albeflos,  and  feveral  other  fofllls.  A  fmall  black  fl:one  has  alfo 
been  found,  which  vitrifies  with  a  fmall  heat,  and  makes  excellent 
glafs. 

Literary  and  Htanane  Societies. ^i^  There  are  very  few  focieties  for  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  or  humanity  in  this  ffate ;  and  thefe  few  are  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  firfl:  is  '  The  fociety  for  promoting  ufeful  know- 
ledge.' This  fociety  is  upon  an  eflablifhment  fimilar  to  other  philo- 
fophical  focieties  in  Europe  and  America,  but  is  not  incorporated.  The 
members  meet  once  a  month.  Secondly,  '  'j'he  fociety  for  the  mann- 
miflion  of  flaves,  and  protefting  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be 
liberated.'  This  fociety  meets  once  a  quarter.  Both  thefe  focieties  con- 
fift  of  gentlenien  of  x^wq  firfl  charader  in  the  city,  and  of  fome  in  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  '  Philological  fociety,* 
inftituted  in  1788.  This  growing  fociety  has  for  its  principal  objeft  the 
improvement  of  the  Englifli  language. 

Litn-nttire,  Colleges,  Academies,  l£c.'\  Until  the  year  1 7  54,  there  was  no 
college  in  the  province  of  New  York.  '  The  ftate  of  literature,  at  that 
time,  I  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  their  hiftorian,  '  Our  fchools  are  in 
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the  loweft  order;  the  inftruclors  want  inftruftion,  and  through'  a  long 
and  fhameful  negledt  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  our  common  fpeech  is- 
extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  fafte,  both  ab  to  thought 
and  language,  are  vifible  in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and  private.* 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  juft  reprefentation  at  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten; and  although  much  attention  has  lince  been  paid  to  education  in  fome 
populous  towns,  the  obfervations  are  now  but  too  juftly  applicable  to  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  many  fiourifliing  academies  and  grammar 
fchools,  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  ftate;  but  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
either  unfurniflied  with  fchools,  or  the  fchools  which  they  have  are  kept 
by  low  ignorant  men,  and  are  worfe  than  none;  for  children  had  better 
remain  in  ignorance  than  be  ill  taught.  But  a  great  proportion  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  fame  fituation  in  regard  to  fchools. 

King's-College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  affifted 
by  the  general  ailcmbly,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  church,  in  the 
year  1754,  a  royal  charter  being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number 
of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The  governors  of  the 
college  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Ame- 
rica;" and  granting  to  them  and  their  fucceifors  for  ever,  amongft  vari- 
ous other  rites  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring  all  fuch  degrees, 
as  are  ufually  conferred  by  either  oF  the  Englifn  univerfities. 

By  the  c'narter  it  was  provided  that  the  prefident  fhall  always  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  collefted  from 
the  liturgy  of  that  church,  with  a  particii'iar  prayer  for  the  college,  (hall 
be  daily  ufed,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  college  chapel;  at  the  fame 
time,,  no  teft  of  their  religious  perfuafion  was  required  from  any  of  the 
fellows,  profeffors  or  tutors;  and  the  advantages  of  education  were  equally 
extended  to  itudents  of  all  denominations. 

The  building  (which  is  only  one  third  of  the  intended  ftrufture)  con- 
fifts  of  an' elegant  ftone  edifice,  three  complete  llories  high,  with  four 
iiaircaffs,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  mufeum, 
anatomical  theatre,  and  a  fchool  for  experimental  philofophy. 

All  ftudents,  but  thofe  in  medicine,  before  the  revolution,  were  obliged 
to  lodge  and  diet  in  the  college,  unlefs  they  were  particularly  exempted 
by  the  governors  or  prefident;  and  for  the  iecuriry  of  their  morals,  &c. 
the  edihce  was  furrounded  by  an  high  fence,  which  alfo  enclofes  a  large 
court  and  garden;  and  a  porter  ufed  conftantly  to  attend  at  the  front  gate, 
which  was  locked  at  ten  o'clock  each  evening  in  fummer,  and  at  nine  in 
v/inter;  after  which  hours,  the  names  of  all  that  came  in  were  delivered 
weekly  to  the  prefident. 

Tlie  college  is  fituated  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  about  i  ^•o  yards  from 
the  bank  of  Hudfon's  river,  .which  it  overlooks;  commanding  a  mod 
exteniivc  and  beautiful  profptft. 

Since  the  revolution  the  literature  of  the  ftate  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legiflature.  In  one  of  their  late  feffions  an  ad  paifed  conftituiing 
twenty-one  gentlemen  (of. whom  the- governor  and  lieutenant  governor, 
for  the  time  being,  are  members  ex  ciffidis)  a  body  corporate  aud  politic, 
by  the  name  and  ftile  of  ♦  The  regents  of  tie  univerfity  of  the  itate  of 
New  York.'  Tliey  are  entrufted  with  the  care  of  literature  in  general 
9  i»i 
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in  the  Rate,  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation-  for  ereft- 
ing  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  flate — are  to  vifit  thefe  ir.flitu- 
tions  as  often  as  they  ihall  think  proper,  and  report  their  Itate  to  the 
legiilature  once  a  year.  All  degrees  above  that  01  mafter  of  arts  are  to 
be  conferred  by  the  regents. 

King's  college,  which  we  have  already  dcfcribed,  is  now  called  Colum- 
bia College.  This  college,  by  an  aft  of  the  legiilature  paffed  in  the 
fpring  of  1787,  was  put  under  the  care  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  who 
are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  ftyie  of  '  The  truilees  of  Colum- 
bia college,  in  the  city  of  New- York.'  This  body  pofTeiTes  all  the  powers 
vefted  in  the  governors  of  King's  college,  before  the  revolution,  or  in  the 
regents  of  the  univerilty,  fmce  the  revolution,  fo  far  as  their  power  re- 
fpeded  this  inftitution,  except  the  conferring  of  the  higher  degrees.  No 
regent  can  be  a  truftee  of  any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the  ftate. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  fni«e  the  peace.  The 
funds  produce,  annually,  about  i^.  1000.  The  library  and  mafeum  were 
deflroved  during  the  war.  The  philofophical  apparatus  coll:  about  300 
guineas.  Until  the  revolution  the  college  did  not  fiourifn.  The  plan 
ypon  which  it  was  originally  founded,  was  contracted,  and  its  iituatioa 
unfavourable.  The  former  objeftion  is  removed,  but  the  latter  muil  re- 
main. It  has  between  thirty  and  iorty  Undents,  in  four  clafles.  The 
number  for  feveral  years  has  been  increaiing.  The  officers  of  inftrufiion 
and  immediate  government  are,  a  prefident,  profeflbr  of  languages,  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics,  profeflbr  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  profeflbr  of  natural 
philofophy,  profeflbr  of  geograph}^,  and  a  profeflbr  of  m.oral  philofophy. 
There  are  many  other  profeflbrs  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  but  their 
profeflbrfhips  are  mere  honorary. 

There  are  feveral  acaderaies  in  the  ftate.  One  is  at  Flatbufh, 
in  King's  county,  on  Long-Ifland,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn-ferry. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant,  healthy  village.  The  building  is  large,  hand- 
forae,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Era/mas  Hall.  The  academy  is  flourifli- 
jng  under  the  care  of  a  princip.il  and  other  fubordinate  inftruftors.  The 
truftees  of  this  inftitution  have  been  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the 
univerilty. 

There  is  a  very  flourifhing  academy  at  Eaft  Hampton,  on  the  eaU  end 
of  Long-Ifland  ;  to  which  alfo  the  regents  have  given  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration by  the  name  of  Clinton  Academy. 

There  are  other  academies,  or  more  properly  grammar  fchools,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ftate.  There  are  feveral  in  the  city  of  New-Yofk, 
furniflied  with  able  inftruftors;  one  at  Kingfton,  in  Ulfter  county  :  one 
at  Goftien,  in  the  county  of  Grange ;  two  at  Albany  ;  one  at  Skenecf  ady  ; 
one  at  Lanfingburgh,  and  another  at  "Weft  Chefter.  None  of  thtfe  have 
yet  applied  for  charters.  Befides  thefe,  in  many  parts  of  the  ^ite  there 
are  fchools  erected,  which  are  maintained  by  the  voluntary  c,-' .ri^-'utions 
of  the  parents.  A  fpirit  for  literary  improvement,  is  evidently  diiluling 
its  influence  throughout  the  ftate. 

Religion.']  The  conftitution  of  this  ftate  provides  for  '  th.e  free  exercife 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profeffion  and  worfliip,  without  difcrimina- 
tion  or  preferenge,  within  the  ftate,  for  all  mankind.     Provided  that  tlie 
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libertv  of  confcience  hereby  granted,  fliall  not  be  fo  conflructl  as  to  ex- 
cufc  nfts  of  licenticufnefs,  orjullif)'  p^iCtices  inconfiilent  with  the  peace 
and  fau'ty  of  the  Ibte.' 

The  various  religious  denominations  in  this  ftate,  with  the  number  of 
their  refpedive  congregations,  are  as  follows  : 


Dcjto!.'ii?iatioKS.     I\o,  Cotigregat 

'0l!S. 

Dcnominaimts, 

No. 

Congregations. 

"Knglifh  Pret'b\  tcrian. 

87 

German  Lutheran, 

- 

-         12 

Diirch  Reformed,     -       - 

66 

Moravians, 

- 

2 

(Including  fix  of  the  German 

Methodifts, 

- 

I 

language.) 

Roman  Catholic, 

- 

I 

Bapti-ds,      -         _          -         - 

30 

Jew              -         - 

- 

I 

Epifcopalians,       _         _         - 

26 

ShaKtrs, 

- 

unknown. 

Friends,  or  Quakers. 

20 

The  prefbyterian" churches  are  goA'crncd  by  congregational,  prefbytcrial, 
and  fynodical  aflemblies.  Thefe  alTemblies  poffefs  no  ci\-il  jurifdiftion. 
Their  power  is  whollv  moral  or  fpiritual,  and  that  onlv  miniiterial  and 
declarative.  They  polTefs  the  right  of  requiring  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Chrii't,  and  of  excluding  the  difobedient  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  powers  requifite  tor  obtaining  evidence  and  inflicting 
cenfure ;  but  the  higheft  punifhment,  to  which  their  authorit}-  extends, 
is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impenitent  from  the  congregation  of 
believers. 

The  chirchfrjton,  which  is  the  congregational  aflembly,  confifts  of  the 
minifter  or  miniiters  and  elders  of  a  particular  congregation.  This  body 
is  invefted  with  the  fpiritual  government  of  the  congregation. 

X  prefiytery  confiits  of  all  the  minifters,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each 
congregation,  within  a  certain  diilrift.  Three  minilters  and  three  elders, 
conititutionally  convened,  are  competent  to  do  bufmefs.  This  body 
ba\e  cognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  welfare  of  the  particular 
churches  within  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cognizable  by  the  feflion. 
Alfo,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and  iffuing  appeals  from  the  feffions 
— of  examining  and  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniflry — of  ordaining, 
fettling,  removing,  or  jtvdging  minifters — of  refolving  queftions  of  doc- 
trme  or  difcipline,  and  wixatever  elfe  pertains  to  the  fpiritual  concerns  of 
the  churches  under  their  care. 

A  Synod  is  a  convention  of  feveral  prefbyteries.  The  fynod  have  power 
to  admit  and  judge  of  appeals,  regularly  brought  up  from  the  prefby- 
teries— to  give  their  judgment  on  all  references  made  to  them,  of  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  kind — to  corr^ft  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  prefbyteries, 
&:c. 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  prefbyterian  church  is  ftiled  The  general 
totaic'd  of  the  prcjlyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of  A/nericn.  This 
grand  council  is  to  confift  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bifhops  and  elders 
from  each  prefl-)ytery  within  their  jurifdiflion,  by  the  title  o^  commijjioncrs 
to  the  gcuLval  cormcil.  Fourteen  commiflioners  make  a  quorum.  The 
council  conftitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correfpondence,  and  mutual 
eonlidencc  among  all  their  churches;  and  have  power  toreceive  and  Iflue 
all  appeals  and  references  wiiich  may  regularly  be  brought  before  than 
from  tiie  inferior  judicatories-r-to  regulate  and  corred  the  proceedings  of 
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the  fynods.  Sec. — Thus  the  whole  prelbyterian  intereft  is  judicioufly  com- 
bined and  governed. 

The  fynods  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  during  their  feflion  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1788,  refolved  themfelves  into  tour  fynods,  viz. 
The  fynod  of  New- York  ;  the  fynod  of  Philadelphia ;  the  fynod  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  fynod  of  Carolina.  Thefe  fynods  are  to  meet  annually  in 
their  refpeitive  ftates,  whence  they  take  their  names  ;  and  once  a  year,  by 
their  commiiTioners,  in  general  council,  at  Philadelphia. 

There  are  a  number  of  Prelbyterian  churches,  commonly  called  Sece.d- 
ers,  who  have  a  feparate  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
other  prefbyterians,  and  the  Dutch  reformed  churches,  hold  the  dottrines 
of  the  gofpel  upon  the  Calviniftic  plan,  without  any  elTential  differences. 

The  Dutch  reformed  churches  in  this  ftate  are  divided  into  four  claffes ; 
viz.  The  claffis  of  New- York,  comprehending  eighteen  churches;  the 
claffis  of  Kingfton,  twenty-three  churches  ;  the  clalfis  of  Albany,  twenty- 
three  churches ;  a  part  of  the  claffis  of  Hackinfak,  four  churches.  Thefe 
claffes,  together  with  the  claffes  of  Hackinfak  and  New-Brunfwick,  in 
New-Jcrfey,  compofe  the  Dutch  reformed  fynod  of  New- York  and  New- 
Jerfey.  The  claifes  confift  of  minifters  and  ruling  elders ;  each  claffis  de- 
legates two  minillers  and  an  elder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  From  the 
fidt  planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New- York  and  New-Jerftry,  they 
have,  under  the  direflion  of  the  claffis  of  Amllerdarn,  been  formed  ex- 
aftly  upon  the  plan  of  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Holland,  as  far  as  that  is 
ecclefiaitical.  A  ftrift  correfpondence  is  maintained  between  the  Dutch 
reformed  fynod  of  New- York  and  New-jerfey,  and  the  fynod  of  North- 
Holland,  and  the  claffis  of  Amllerdam.  The  ads  of  tlieir  fvnods  are 
mutually  exchanged  e\'ery  year,  and  mutual  advice  is  given  and  received 
in  difputes  refpeding  do<ilrinal  points  and  church  difcipline. 

The  principles  and  conftitution  of  the  Baptift  churches  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

The  Epifcopalian  churches  hold  the  fume  principles — have  the  fame 
mode  of  worfliip  and  church  government — and  are  in  every  other  refpefl 
conftituted  upon  the  fame  plan  with  the  church  of  the  fame  denomination 
in  England, 

For  an  account  of  the  Friends  and  the  Moravians,  fee  Pennfylvania. 

The  Methodift  intereft,  though  frnall  in  this  Ibite,  has  greatly  increafed 
in  the  fouthern  ftates  fmce  the  revolution.  They  have  eftimated  their 
number  at  37,800.  But  their  numbers  are  fo  various  in  different  places, 
at  different  times,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  fniall  difficulty  to  find  out 
their  exaft  amount.  The  late  famous  Mr.  John  Vv'^eiley  has  been  called  the 
Father  of  this  religious  fedf.  They  warmly  oppofe  the  Calviniftic  doclirines 
of  eleftion  and  final  perfeverance,  and  maintain  that  fmlefs  perfeclion  is  at- 
tainable in  this  life.  Their  mode  of  preaching  is  entirely  extemporane- 
ous, very  loud  and  animatedj  bordering  on  enthuliafm.  They  appear 
ftudioufly  to  avoid  connection  in  their  difcourfes,  and  are  fond  of  intro- 
ducing pathetic  ftories,  which  are  calculated  to  afteft  the  tender  paffions.. 
Their  manner  is  very  folemn,  and  their  preaching  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  furprifmg.  efFeft  upon  their  audiences.  Their  churches  are  fup- 
plied  by  their  preachers  in  rotation. 

The 
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The  Shakers  are  a  fed  who  fprung  up  in  Europe.  A  part  of  them  came 
over  from  England  to  New- York  in  1774,  and  being  joined  by  others, 
they  fettled  at  Nifqueaunia,  above  Albany,  whence  they  fpread  their  doc- 
trines, and  increafed  to  a  confiderable  number ;  but  their  interelt  is  now  faft 
declining.  The  late  Anna  Lec/e,  whom  they  ftiled  the  Ele,5I  Lady,  was  the 
head  of  this  fecit.  Her  follov.ers  afferted,  that  fhe  was  the  woman  fpoken 
of  in  the  tv.'elftli  cliapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  fhe  fpoke  feventy-two 
tnnffues: — And  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the  living, 
fhe'converfed  with  the  dead  v/ho  underftood  her  language.  They  alledged 
alfo  that  Ihe  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Elefi : — that  flie  travailed  for  the 
whole  world — that  no  blefiing  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but  only  by 
and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  w,\y  of  her  being  poffeffed  of  their  fins, 
by  their  confeiTmg  and  rcj^enting  of  them,  one  by  one,  according  to  her 
direftion.  The  Eleft  Lady  ufed  to  affert  that  fne  was  immortal — that  the 
day  of  judgment  had  commenced,  and  that  flie  and  her  followers  were 
already  fet  to  judge  the  world.  But  her  death  has  indifputably  proved 
that  fhe  was  not  immortal  as  to  her  bodily  prefence  ;  and  this  circumftance, 
110  doubt,  has  created  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  fome  of  her  followers 
refpcfting  fome  other  of  her  affertions  and  doftrines,  and  occafioned  them 
to  renounce  the  fchem.e. 

Their  worlhip,  if  fuch  extravagant  conduft  may  be  fo  called,  confifts 
principally  in  dancing,  finging,  leaping,  clapping  their  hands,  falling  on 
their  knees,  and  uttering  themfelves  in  groans  and  fighs,  in  a  found  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  roaring  of  water ;  turning  round  on  their  heels  with 
aitonifhing  fwiftnefs,  to  (hew,  as  they  fay,  the  power  of  God.  All  thefe 
gefticulations  are  performed  in  the  moll  violent  and  boifterous  manner, 
and  occafion,  at  intervals,  a  fhuddering  not  unlike  that  of  a  perfon  in  a 
ilrong  fit  of  the  ague.     Hence  they  are  called,  not  improperly.  Shakers. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  muft  mention,  that  in  April,  1784,  the  le- 
giflature  of  this  ftate  paffed  an  adt  enabling  all  religious  denominations  to 
appoint  truftees,  n.ot  lefs  than  three,  or  more  than  nine,  who  fnall  be  a  body 
corporate,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  congregations,  and  for  the  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 

The  miniiters  of  every  denomination  in  the  ftate  are  fupported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  raifed  generally  by  fubfcription,  or 
by  a  tax  upon  the  pews,  except  the  Dutch  churches  in  New- York,  Al- 
bany, Skeneftady,  and  Kingfton,  v.'hich  have,  except  the  two  laft,  large 
eftates  confirmed  by  a  charter,  Mne  Epifcopal  church  alfo  in  New-York 
poffefs  a  very  large  cftate  in  and  near  the  city, 

C*)7iJiitmiQn  and  Courts  of  yiifiicer\  The  prefent  conftitution  of  the  ftate 
was  eltabhihed  by  .convention,  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  April  20,  1777. 

The  fupreme  legiflative  powers  of  the-iiate  are  veiled  in  two  branches, 
vl  Senate  and  Affcmhly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are  eleded  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  ftate,  who  pofiefs  freehold  eftates  to  the  value  of  ^.  1 00, 
clear  of  debts.  For  the  purpofe  of  electing  fenators,  the  ftate  is  divided 
iqfco  four  great  diftvifts,  each  of  which  choofes  a  certain  number,  viz. 
f New- York,      ^    ^_ 


Southern  Diflria,  I  S^a  n'l    a 

y     the  J  Chefter, 

oi  r^     "    / 

j  v^cen  s, 

I^Kichmond, 


M-JJI     fDut 

'^^^'•^  )  Lifter,     '  ^Sik. 


utchefs,  ■) 
Ifter,  J.  i 
range,     J 


Weftern 
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Diftrid  I  ^^^°"^-        \  S^^^-  -     Diltrid     ^--^f --^'      Three. 

The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clalTes,  fix  in  each  clafs,  and 
numbered,  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth.  The  feats  of  the  firfl:  clafs  are 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  yeat — the  fecond,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
next,  &c.  and  their  places  filled  by  new  eleftions.  Thus  a  finall  change  is 
made  in  the  fenate  every  year ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  members  remaining 
preferve  a  knowledge  of  the  bufmefs  of  a  former  feffion.  A  majority  oi 
the  fenate  is  necelTary  to  do  bufinefs,  and  each  branch  of  the  legijlature 
has  a  negati^^e  upon  the  other. 

The  legiilattire  can  at  any  time  alter  this  divifion  of  the  ftate  for  the 
choice  of  fenators ;  and  an  increafe  of  eleftors  in  any  diftrift,  to  the  amount 
of  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  electors  in  the  whole  Hate,  entitles  the  dilln'cl: 
to  another  fenator.  But  the  number  of  fenators  can  never  exceed  one 
hundred. 

The  alTembly  of  the  Hate  is  compofed  of  reprefentati^  es  from  the  ieve- 
ral  counties,  chofen  annually  in  May,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
For  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  nine. 
For  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  feven. 


For  Dutcheis, 

1 

For  Richmond,         z 

Weft  Cheller, 

6 

Montgomery,     6 

Ulfter, 

6 

Wafhington,  1 
and  Clinton,  j    "^ 

SuiFolk, 

5 

Queen's, 

4 

Columbia,           3 

Orange, 

4 

Cumberland,         3 

King's, 

2 

Gloi4^eJler',              2 

By  the  conftitution,  however,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  the  end  of  {nYtn 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  a  cenfus  of  the  electors  and  in- 
habitants fhall  be  taken,  and  the  reprefentation  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  eleftors  in  each  county. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  has  refided  in  the  ftate  nx 
months  preceding  the  day  of  eledion,  and  pofTeffing  a  freehold  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  in  the  county  where  he  is  to  give  his  vote ;  or 
has  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  fnillings,  and 
has  been  rated  and  adually  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives in  alTembly.  The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Albany 
likewife  entitles  a  perfon  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  alTem- 
bly in  the  city  or  county  where  he  refides.  The  method  of  voting  is  novir 
by  ballot,  but  fubjeft  to  alteration  by  the  legiilature.  The  houle  of  af- 
fembly,  a  majority  of  which  is  necelTary  to  proceed  to  bufmefs^,  choofes 
its  own  fpeaker,  and  is  a  judge  of  its  own  privileges. 

In  all  debates  on  great  queltions,  the  houle  refolves  itfelf  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole — the  fpeaker  leaves  the  chair,  and  a  chairrnan  is  appointed 
for  the  occafion.  After  the  bufmefs  is  completed,  the  committee  rifes — 
the  fpeaker  takes  the  chair — and  the  chairmian  reports  to  the  houfe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee.  How  far  this  imitation  of  the  Britifh  houfe 
of  commons  is  fupported  by  good  reafons,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  deter- 
mine. Certain  it  is,  that  in  other  legiflatures,  the  proceedings  are  equally 
well  conduiited  without  this  formality. 

The 
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The  number  of  reprefentatives  is  limited  to  three  hundred.  The  prefcnt 
number  is  fixty-five. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  of  the  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  (in 
whofe  abfence  a  deputy-governor  is  appointed  to  ferve)  chofen  once  in 
three  years  by  the  freemen  of  the  Hate.  The  lieutenant-governor  is,  by 
his  office,  prefident  of  the  fenate  ;  and,  upon  an  equal  divifion  of  voices, 
has  a  carting  vote  ;  but  has  no  voice  on  other  occafions.  The  governor 
has  not  a  feat  in  the  legiflature  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  revifion 
and  council  of  appointment,  he  has  a  vaft  influence  in  the  ftate. 

The  council  of  revifion  is  compofed  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  governor.  This  council  is  empow- 
ered to  rc^'ife  all  bills  which  have  pafled  the  two  houfes  of  the  legiflature, 
find  if  it  fliall  appear  to  the  council  that  fuch  bills  ought  not  to  pafs  into 
laws,  tiaey  Iball  be  returned  to  the  houfe  in  which  they  originated,  with 
the  objedlions  of  the  council.  The  houfe  ihall  then  proceed  to  reconfider 
the  bills,  with  the  objeftions,  and  if,  notuithftanding,  two-thirds  of  the 
houfe  fhall  agree  to  the  bills,  they  fliall  be  fent  to  the  other  houfe,  where 
they  fhall  be  reconfidered,  and  the  affent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
pafs  them  into  laws.  But  if  a  bill  is  not  returned  in  ten  days,  it  becomes 
a  law  of  courfe. 

The  fubordinate  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appointed  by  the  council  of  a p- 
plntmcnt,  which  is  compofed  of  one  fenator  from  each  diftrift,  to  be 
chofcn  annually  by  the  legiflature,  with  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  or  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  who  has  a  cafting 
vote  only. 

All  military  officers  hold  their  commiffions  during  pleafure.  The  chan- 
cellor, the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  the  lirft  judge  of  each  county 
court,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  officers  can  hold  no 
©ther  office  at  the  fame  time,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congrefs. 

Slicriffs  and  coroners  are  appointed  annually,  and  can  ferve  but  four 
years  fucceffively. 

A  court  of  errors  and  impeachment  is  inftituted,  compofed  of  the  prefi- 
dent of  the  fenate,  the  fenate,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  fupreme  court, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  under  the  regulation  of  the  legiflature.  The 
power  of  impeachment  is  vefted  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  the 
members  on  trial  muft  be  fworn. 

Eefides  the  court  of  errors  and  impeachment,  there  is,  firft,  a  Coitrt  of 
Chancery,  confifting  of  a  chancellor,  appointed  by  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment, who  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  he  arrive  ac 
the  age  of  fixty  years.  Secondly,  a  Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of  which, 
are  appointed  in  the  fiime  manner,  and  for  the  fiime  time,  as  the  chancellor. 
This  is  a  circuit  court. — Thirdly,  County  Courts,  held  in  each  county,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  the 
tirft  judge  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
the  juftices'  courts,  court  of  probates,  court  of  admiralty,  court  of  exche- 
quer, a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  goal  delivery,  and  courts 
of  quarter  feffions. 

I'he  pradice  in  the  fupreme  court,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
courts  below,  is  in  imitation  of  the  courts  of  commons  pleas  and  king's 
bench  in  England. 
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AH  free  governments  abound  with  lawyers.  Where  men  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  thinking  and  adting  for  themfelves,  they  will  involve  themfelves 
in  debt,  and  quarrel  with  their  neighbours.  In  proportion  to  the  debts 
and  difputes  of  the  people,  lawyers  will  multiply.  Of  thefe  America  fur- 
niflies  a  plentiful  growth,  and  New- York  has  its  fhare,  as  it  contains  not 
lefs  than  i  20  licenfed  attornies.  In  this  ftate,  the  praflice  of  law  is  con- 
formed to  the  Englifh  mode,  and  is  perhaps  better  regulated  than  in  the 
other  ftates.  The  feveral  degrees  in  the  profefficn,  the  number  of  criti- 
cal examinations  that  candidates  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  before  they  can 
be  admitted  as  counfellors  in  the  higher  courts ;  together  with  the  time  of 
ftudy  required  by  the  rules  of  admilfion,  render  an  accefs  to  the  firfl;  ho- 
nours of  the  bar  fo  difficult  as  to  preclude  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  im- 
portant fcience  of  law.  New- York  can  boaft  of  many  men  eminent  in 
•every  liberal  profeffion,  and  which  has  hitherto  furniflied  America  with 
fome  of  her  moft  able  legillators.  It  is  however  to  be  feared,  that  a  too 
rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  legal  procefs  in  England ^  has  fometimes 
perplexed  the  road  to  juftice,  and  prevented  valuable  improvements  in 
the  pradice,  not  only  in  this,  but  of  moft  of  the  ftates. 

Mode  of  raijing  internal  taxes.']  The  legiflature  fix  upon  the  fum  to  be 
raifed,  and  apportion  it  among  the  feveral  counties.  This  being  done, 
the  fupervifors,  one  from  each  townftiip  in  the  refpeftive  counties,  af- 
femble,and  aftign  to  each  townfhip  its  proportion  of  the  quota  of  the  county. 
The  fupervifor  and  affeftbrs  in  each  townftiip  then  apportion  their  quota 
among  the  individuals  of  the  townftiip,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
real  and  perfonal  eftates.  The  tax,  thus  laid,  is  collefted  by  the  colleclor 
of  the  townftiip,  and  lodged  with  the  county  treafurer*  who  tranfmits  it 
to  the  treafurer  of  the  ftate. 

Indians.']  The  Oueidas  inhabit  on  Oneida  Creek,  twenty-one  miles 
weft  of  Fort  Stanwix.  The  tribe  conftfts  of  about  400  men,  women  and 
children. 

The  Tujcaroras  migrated  from  North-Carolina  and  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fince 
lived,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  originally  of  the  fame  nation, 
becaufe  there  is  a  fimilarity  in  their  languages. 

The  Se)iecas  inhabit  on  the  Cheneflee  river,  at  the  Cheneflee  caflle. 
The  tribe  confifts  of  about  800  fouls.  They  have  two  towns,  of  fixty  or 
feventy  fouls  each,  on  French  Creek,  in  Pennfylvania ;  and  another  town 
on  BufFaloe  Creek,  attached  to  the  Britifti ;  and  two  fmall  towns  on  Alle- 
ganv  river,  attached  to  the  Americans.  Obeil  or  Corn-planter,  one  of 
the  Seneca  chiefs,  refides  here. 

The  Moha^vks  were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes,  to  ufe  their  own 
cxpreflion,  to  be  '  the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy;'  and  were  for- 
merly a  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  on  the  Mohawks  river.  As  they  were 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Johnfon  family,  on  account  of  Sir  William  John- 
fon,  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  John  Johnfon,  about  the  year 
1776.  There  is  now  only  one  family  of  them  in  the  ftate,  and  they  live 
about  a  mile  from  Fort  Hunter.  The  father  of  this  family  was  drov/ned 
in  the  winter  of  1788. 

All  the  confederated  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tufcaroras,  fided 
with  the  Britiftx  in  the  late  war,  and  fougiit  agalnft  the  Americans.jj 
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The  OnoHdagai  live  near  the  Salt  or  Onondaga  Lake,  about  twenty* 
five  miles  from  the  Oneida  Lake.  In  the  fpring  of  1779,  a  regiment  of 
men  were  fent  from  Albany  by  General  J.  Clinton,  againft  the  Ononda^ 
gas.  This  regiment  furprized  their  town — took  thirty-three  prifoners — 
killed  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  A 
party  of  the  Indians  were  at  this  time  ravaging  the  American  frontiers. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Delaiuare  tribe  in  this  ftate. 

The  Fi've  confederated  Nations  were  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  until  the  year  1779,  vvhen  Ge- 
neral Sullivan,  with  an  army  of  4000  men,  drove  them  from  their  coun- 
try to  Niagara,  where  being  obliged  to  live  on  falted  provifions,  to  which 
ihey  were  unaccuftomed,  great  numbers  of  them  died.  Two  hundred  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  were  buried  in  one  grave,  where  they  had  encamped. 
General  Sullivan  burnt  feveral  of  their  towns,  deftroyed  their  provifions, 
and  defeated  them  in  an  engagement  at  Newton.  Since  this  irruption 
into  their  country,  their  former  habitations  have  been  moftly  deferted, 
and  many  of  them  have  gone  into  Canada. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1787,  John  Livingfton,  Efq;  and  four 
others,  obtained  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  a  leafe  for  999  years,  on  a  ' 
yearly  rent  referved  of  2000  dollars,  of  all  the  country  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing limits,  viz.  beginning  at  a  place  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada  Creek,  about  feven  miles  weft  of  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Fort  Schuyler, 
thence  north-eaftwardly  to  the  line  of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  thence 
along  the  faid  line  to  the  Pennfylvania  line ;  thence  eaft  on  the  faid  line, 
or  Pennfylania  line,  to  the  line  of  Property,  fo  called  by  the  ftate  of 
New- York;  thence  along  the  faid  line  of  Property,  to  Canada  Creek 
aforefaid.  And  on  the  8th  of  January,  1788,  the  fame  pcrfons  obtained 
a  leafe  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  for  999  years,  on  a  rent  referved  for  the 
firft  year  of  1200  dollars,  and  increafing  it  at  the  rate  of  1 00  dollars  a  year, 
until  it  amount  to  1 500  dollars,  of  all  the  traft  of  land  commonly  called 
the  Oneida  country,  except  a  refervation  of  feveral  trafls  fpecified  in  the 
leafe.  But  thefe  leafes  having  been  obtained  without  the  confent  of  the 
legiflature  of  the  ftate,  the  fenate  and  affembly,  in  their  fefllon,  March 
1788,  refolved,  *  That  the  faid  leafes  are  purchafes  of  lands;  and  there- 
fore, that  by  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate  the  faid  leafes  are  not  binding 
on  the  faid  Indians,  and  are  not  valid.' — This  very  important  and  inte- 
refting  difpute  remains  to  be  fettled. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Indians,  with  an  Indian  fpeech 
10  Sir  William  Johnfon,  fuperintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  at  a  treaty  held 
with  the  Six  Nations  and  others,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  October  1768,  for 
the  fettlement  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Indians. 

*  We  remember  that  on  our  firft  meeting  you,  when  you  came  with 
your  (hips,  we  kindly  received  you — entertained  you — entered  into  an 
alliance  with  you,  though  we  were  then  great  and  numerous,  and  your 
people  inconfiderable  and  weak.  And  we  know  that  we  entered  into  a 
covenant-chain  of  bark  with  you,  and  faftened  your  fhip  therewith.  But 
being  apprehenfive  the  bark  would  break,  and  your  ftiip  be  loft,  we  made 
one  ot  iron,  and  held  it  faft  that  it  fhould  not  ilip  from  us — but  feeing  the 
Iwrnn  r  chain  vk.ai  liable  t^  ruftj  we  made  u  filver  one  to  guard  againft  it.* 
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IJIands.']  There  are  three  iflands  of  note  belonging  to  this  ftate,  viz. 
York  illand,  which  has  already  been  defcribed.  Long  Ifland,  and  Staten 
Ifiand. 

Long  Illand  extends  from  the  city  of  New- York  eaft  140  miles,  and 
terminates  with  Montauk-point.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  breadth, 
on  a  medium,  and  is  feparated  from  Connefticut  by  Long  Illand  Sound. 
The  ifiand  is  divided  into  three  counties  ;  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk. 

King's  County  lies  at  the  weft  end  of  Long  Ifiand,  oppofite  New- York, 
and  is  not  above  ten  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Dutch,  and  live  well.  It  contains  a  number  of  pleafant  vil- 
lages, of  which  Flatbufh,  Brooklyn,  or  Breucklin,  and  Bedford,  are  the 
principal. 

^eens  County  lies  next  to  King's,  as  you  proceed  eaftward.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  Jamaica,  Newton,  Hamp- 
flead,  in  which  is  a  handfome  court-houfe,  and  Oyfter-ba}^,  are  the  prin- 
cipal villages  in  this  county. 

Suffolk  County  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  comprehends 
all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  iijand,  and  ieveral  little  iflands  adjoining,  viz. 
Shelter  Ifiand,  Fifher's  Ifiand,  Plumb  Ifiand,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Huntington,  Southampton,  Smith-Town,  Brook- 
Haven,  Eaft-Hampton,  in  which  is  the  academy,  Southhold  and  Bridge- 
Hampton. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy  foil,  bordered 
on  the  fea-coaft  with  large  trafts  of  fait  meadow,  extending  from  the  weft 
point  of  the  illand  to  Southampton,  This  foil,  however,  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  raifing  grain,  efpecially  Indian  corn.  The  north  fide  of  the 
ifiand  is  hilly,  and  of  a  flrong  foil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay 
and  fruit.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  Southhold.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampftead  plain,  and  on  the  fait  marfhes  upon 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand. 

Hampftead  plain,  in  Queen's  county,  is  acuriofity.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
in  length,  eaft  and  weft,  and  feven  or  eight  miles  wide.  The  foil  is  black, 
and  to  appearance  rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural 
growth  but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs,  and  a  few  fhrubs.  It  is  frequented  by 
vart  numbers  of  plovers.  Rye  grows  tolerably  well  on  fome  parts  of  the 
plain.  The  raoft  of  it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  profpeft  in  the  whole  length  of  this  plain, 
it  has  a  curious  but  tirefome  effedl  upon  the  eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
ocean. 

Eaft  of  this  plain,  on  the  middle  of  the  ifiand,  is  a  barren  heath,  over- 
grown with  fhrub  oaks  and  pines,  in  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  there  are  fe- 
veral  thoufand  deer.  It  is  frequented  alfo  by  a  great  number  of  growfe, 
or  heath-hens,  a  very  delicious  bird.  Laws  have  been  paffed  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  birds  and  the  deer. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  on  Montauk-point,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifiand^ 
there  are  no  flies.  Between  this  point  and  Eaft  Hampton  is  a  beach,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  was  found,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  under  a  fand-hill  which  was  blown  up  by  the  wind,  the  entire 
fkeleton  of  a  large  whale,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  water, 
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There  ?fe  vefy  few  rivers  upon  the  ifland.  The  largeft  is  Peakonok, 
which  rifes  about  ten  miles  weft  of  a  place  called  River  head,  where  the 
rourt-houfe  ftands,  and  runs  eafterly  into  a  large  bay,  dividing  Southhold 
from  Southampton.     In  this  bay  arc  Robin  and  Shelter  Iflands. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  indented  with  numerous  ftreams  of  vari- 
ous fizcs,  which  fall  into  a  large  bay,  two  or  three  miles  over,  formed  by 
a  beach,  about  eighty  rods  wide,  which  appears  like  a  border  to  the  ifland, 
extending  from  the  weft  end  of  it  to  Southampton.  Through  this  beach, 
in  various  places,  arc  inlets  of  fuch  depth  as  to  admit  of  veflels  of  fixty 
or  feventj'  tons. 

This  bay  was  formerly  frefli  water.  As  evidences  of  this,  the  ftumps 
of  trees  are  to  be  feen  in  great  numbers  on  the  fait  marfii,  near  the  up- 
land. Oyfters,  clams,  and  fifli  of  various  kinds,  are  caught  with  eafe, 
and  in  great  plenty  in  this  bay,  with  feincs,  during  the  winter  feafon.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  veflels  here  loading  with  oyfters  at 
the  fame  time.  And  what  is  almoft  incredible,  though  I  was  told  of  it  by 
two  gentlemen  of  truth,  and  who  were  well  informed  as  to  the  matter,  thirty 
waggon  londs  of  bafs  have  been  caught  in  this  bay  at  one  draught. 

Rockonkama  pond,  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  between  Smith- 
town  and  Iflip,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  This  pond  has 
been  found  by  obfervation,  to  rife  gradually  for  fcveral  years,  until  it 
had  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to  its  lovveft 
bed  ;  and  thus  it  is  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  The  caufe  of  this 
curious  phenomenon  has  never  been  inveftigated.  Two  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  this  pond  is  a  confiderable  ftream,  called  Connedicut  river, 
*'hich  empties  into  the  bay. 

There  are  two  whale  fiilieries ;  one  from  Sagg  harbour,  which  prot^ces 
about  looo  barrels  of  oil  annually.  The  other  is  much  fmaller,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland.  They  commonly  catch  from  three  to  feven  whales  in  a  feafon. 
Which  produce  from  twenty-five  to  forty  barrels  of  oil.  This  fifhcry  was 
formerly  a  fource  of  confiderable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  through 
a  fcarcity  of  wliales,  it  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years. 

There  is  a  confiderable  trade  carried  on  from  Sagg-harbour,  whence  is 
exported  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  other  places,  whale  oil,  pitch-pine  boards, 
horfes,  cattle,  flax-feed,  beef,  &c.  The  produce  of  the  middle  and  weftern 
parts  of  the  ifland  is  carried  to  New- York. 

The  ifland  contains  $o,\i6}  inhabitants. 

Staten  Ifland  lies  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
forms  Richmond  county.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and,  at 
a  medium,  fiK  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  contains  3,152  inhabitants.  On 
the  fouth  fide  is  a  confiderable  trad  of  level  good  land  ;  but  the  ifland 
in  general  is  rough,  and  the  hills  high.  Richmond  is  the  only  town  of 
any  note  on  the  Ifland,  and  that  is  a  poor,  inconfiderable  place.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Dutch  and  French. 

Hifiory.']  Hudfon's  River  was  firft  difcovered  in  1608,  by  Henry  Hud-, 
fon,  an  Englifliman,  who  fold  his  claim  to  the  Dutch. 

In  1614,  the  States  General  granted  a  patent  to  feveral  merchants,  for 
an  exclulive  trade  on  the  river  Hudfon.  The  fame  year  this  company  built 
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&  fort  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  Albany,  and  named  it  Fort 
Orange. 

In  1 61 5,  a  fort  was  built  on  the  fouthweft  point  of  Manhattan's,  now 
York  ifland;  but  the  firft  fettlers  planted  themfelves  about  two  miles 
from  this  fort,  and  built  a  church  there,  the  ruins  of  which,  it  is  faid,  are 
ftill  vifible,  near  the  two  mile  ftone  on  the  public  road.  In  this  lituation, 
finding  themfelves  infecure  during  the  wars  between  the  Englilh  and  Dutch, 
they  left  this  place,  and  planted  their  habitations  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  city. 

In  1614,  Captain  Argall,  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Virgi* 
nia,  vifited  the  Dutch  on  Hudfon's  river,  who  being  unable  to  refift  him, 
prudently  fubmitted  for  the  prefent,  to  tire  king  ot  England,  and  under 
him  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Determined  upon  the  fcttlement  of  a 
colony,  the  States-general,  in  1621,  granted  the  country  to  the  Weft  India 
company;  and  in  the  year  1629,  Wouter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  Fort 
Amfterdam,  now  New  York,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  government. 

In  Auguft  27,  1664,  governor  Stuyvefant  furrendered  the  colony  to 
colonel  Nicolls,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a  few  days  before,  with 
three  or  four  fhips,  and  about  300  foldiers,  having  a  commiflion  from 
king  Charles  the  lid.  to  reduce  the  place,  which  then  was  called  New 
Amfterdam,  but  was  changed  to  New  York,  as  was  Fort  Orange  to 
Albany,  in  honour  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  James  Duke  of  York  and- 
Albany.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove  out  of 
the  country;  and  their  numerous  defcendants  are  ftill  in  many  parts  of 
this  ftate,  and  New-Jerfey. 

In  1667,  ^^  ^^^^  peace  of  Breda,  New  York  was  confirmed  to  tha 
Enelifh,  vvho  in  exchange  ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch. 

The  Englifti  kept  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  country  until  the  year 
1673,  when  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  fent  a  fmall 
fquadron,  which  arrived  at  Staten  Ifland,  oa  the  30th  of  July.  John 
Manning,  a  captain  of  an  independent  company,  who  had  at  that  time 
the  command  of  the  fort,  fent  a  meffenger  down  to  the  conimodore,  and 
treacheroufly  made  his  terms  with  him :  on  the  fame  day  the  ftiips  came 
up,  moored  under  the  fort,  landed  their  men,  and  entered  the  garrifon, 
without  giving  or  receiving  a  ftiot,  AH  the  magittrates  and  conftables 
from  Eaft  Jerfey,  Long  Ifland,  iEfopus,  and  Albany,  wgye  furnmoned  to 
New  York ;  and  the  major  part  of  them  fwore  allegiance  to  the  States 
General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  conquerors,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  fuccefs,  for  on  the  9th  of  February  the  year 
following,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland  was  figned  at 
Weftminfter;  by  the  fixth  article  of  which,  this  province  was  reftored  to 
the  Englifti,  in  whofe  hands  it  remained  until  the  late  revolurion, 

While  New  York  remained  in  poflelfion  of  the  Dutch  it  was  called 
New  Netherlands,  and  governed  by  a  Scout,  Burgomafters  and  Schepens, 
From  its  furrender  to  the  Englifti  in  1 664,  to  1 683,  the  province  was  ruled 
by  governors,  appointed  and  comniifiioned  by  the  Duke  of  York,  ard 
their  council,  whofe  rules  and  orders  had  the  force  of  laws.  From  the 
laft  named  period,  the  people  were  admitted  to  a  ftiare  of  the  legiflative 
authority. 

The  confederated  Cantons  of  Ir>dians,  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Tufcaroras,  a  people  driven  by  the  Carolinians  from  the  frc.  tiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, confifted  of  five  nations,  viz,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Scr.ccas, 
T  3  Onondagasj 
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Onondagas,  and  Cayugas.  The  alliance  and  trade  of  thefe  f  x  nations, 
inhabiting  the  territory  weft  of  Albany  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  200 
iniles,  though  much  courted  by  the  French  of  Canada,  have  been  almoft 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by  the  Englifh. 

In  1 684,  the  French  attempted  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  Indians,  becaufe 
they  interrupted  their  trade  with  the  more  diftant  tribes,  called  the  Far 
Nations.  Ihe  Seneca  Indians  interrupted  this  trade,  becaufe  the  French 
fupplied  the  Miamies,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  with  arms  and. 
ammunition. 

To  efFeft  the  deftruftion  of  the  Indians  great  preparations  were  made 
by  the  French.  But  famine  and  ficknefs  prevailing  among  them  the  expe- 
dition proved  fruitlefs.  Four  years  after  this,  1200  Indians  attacked  Mon- 
treal, burnt  many  houfes,  and  put  1000  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 

In  1689,  Colonel  Dongan,  the  governor,  being  called  home  by  king 
James,  and  a  general  difafteftion  to  Government  prevailing  at  New  York, 
one  Jacob  Leifler  took  poffeffion  of  tlie  garrifon,  for  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  affumed  the  fupreme  power  over  the  province.  His  re- 
duction of  Albany,  held  by  others  for  VVilliam,  and  the  confifcation  of  the 
eftates  ot  his  opponents,  was  an  impolitic  meafure;  and  fowed  the  feeds  of 
;mutual  animofity,  which  for  a  long  time  greatly  embarraffed  the  public 
affairs. 

The  French,  in  1^89,  in  order  to  detach  the  fix  nations  from  the  Britifh 
intcreft,  fent  out  fcveral  parties  againfl:  the  Englifh  colonies.  One  of  the 
parcies,  confifting  of  about  200  French,  and  fome  of  the  Caghnuaga  Indi- 
ans, commanded  by  D'Ailldebout,  De  Mantel,  and  Lemoyne,  was  in- 
tended for  New  York.  But  by  the  advice  of  the  Indians,  they  determined 
firft  to  attack  Skeneftady. 

For  this  place  they  accordingly  directed  their  (courfe,  and  after  twenty 
days  march,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  the  fnow,  carrying  their  pro- 
vifions  on  their  backs,  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skeneftady, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  i6'90.  Such  was  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  furrendering  themfelves  pri- 
foners  of  war.  But  their  fcouts,  who  were  a  day  or  two  in  the  village  en- 
tirely unfufpedled,  returned  with  fuch  encouraging  accounts  of  the  abfolute 
fecurity  of  the  people,  that  the  enemy  determined  on  the  attack.  They 
entered,  on  Saturday  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  gates,  which  were 
found  unfhut;  and,  that  every  houfe  might  be  inverted  at  the  fame  time, 
divided  into  fmall  parties  of  fix  or  feven  men.  The  inhabitants  were  in 
a  profound  flecp,  and  unalarmed,  until  their  doors  were  broke  open.  Ne- 
ver were  people  in  a  more  wretched  conilernation.  Before  they  were  rifen 
from  their  beds,  the  enemy  entered  their  houfes,  and  began  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  moft  inhuman  barbarities.  No  tongue  can  exprefs  the  cruel- 
,  ties  that  were  committed.  The  v^hole  village  was  inflantly  in  a  blaze. 
Women  with  child  ripped  open,  and  their  infants  caft  into  the  flames,  or 
dafhed  againft  the  polls  of  the  doors.  Sixty  perfons  perifhed  in  the  maffa-  - 
ere,  and  twenty-feven  were  carried  into  captivity.  The  reft  fled  naked  to- 
wards Albany,  through  a  deep  fnow  which  fell  that  very  night  in  a  terrible 
ftorm;  and  25  of  the  fugitives  loft  their  limbs  in  the  flight,  through  the 
feverity  of  the  froft.  The  news  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  reached  Albany,  " 
about  break  of  day,  and  univerfal  dread  feized  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, ' 
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't!ie  enemy  being  reported  to  be  one  thoufand  four  hundred  (Irong.  A 
party  of  horfe  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Skenedady,  and  a  few  Mo- 
hawks then  in  town,  fearful  of  being  intercepted,  were  with  difficulty  fent 
to  apprife  their  own  caftles. 

The  Mohawks  were  unacquainted  with  this  bloody  fcene  until  two 
days  after  it  happened,  our  meflengers  being  fcarcely  able  to  travel  through 
the  great  depth  of  the  fnow.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  pillaged  the 
town  of  Skenedady  until  noon  the  next  day  ;  and  then  went  off  with  their 
plunder,  and  about  forty  of  their  beft  horfes.  The  reft,  with  all  the 
cattle  they  could  find,  lay  flaughtered  in  the  ftreets. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  governor  at  New- York,  commifTioned  by  the 
king,  Leifler  imprudently  refufed  to  furrender  the  garrifon,  for  which  he 
and  his  fon  were  condemned  to  death,  as  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

The  whole  province  of  New-York  was  originally  fettled  by  non-epif- 
copalians,  chiefly  by  prelbyterians,  except  a  few  epifcopal  families  in  the 
city  of  New- York.  In  1693,  Col.  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, projeded  the  fchcme  of  a  general  tax  for  building  churches,  and 
fupporting  epifcopal  minifters,  and  artfully  effeded  his  defign  in  part. 
This  overture  laid  the  foundation  for  a  difpute  between  the  prelbyterians 
and  epifcopalians,  which,  until  the  revolution,  was  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  warmth  and  animofity.  Several  of  the  governors,  par- 
ticularly the  infamous*  Lord  Cornbury,  fhewed  great  partiality  to  the- 
epifcopalians,  and  perfecuted  the  prelbyterians. 

To  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  miffionaries  from  Canada  from  in- 
fluencing the  Indian  allies  of  the  province  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
the  Britifh  crown,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  the  legiflature  of  the 
province,  in  July  1700,  pafTed  a  law,  prohibiting  Jefuits  and  Popilli  Prielts 

*  The  folloimng  extraB  from  the  Hijlory  of  Nenju-Vork,  ixjill  f'^lj  jnfify 
this  epithet.  Speakijig  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  hijhrian  Jays,  *  His  lordjhip's 
fnfe  of  honour  and  juftice  tvas  as  'zveak  and  indelicate,  as  his  bigotry  ^vas  ram- 
pant and  uncontroulable  :  and  hence  <we  find^  him  guilty  of  an  aSi  complicated 
of  a  number  of  'vices,  tvhich  no  man  could  hanjt  perpetrated  nvithout  violence 
to  the  ^jery Jlighteft  remains  of  generofty  and  jtifiice.  When  his  excellency  re- 
tired to  Jamaica,  on  accotint  of  the  Great  Sicknefs  iji  1 702,  ojie  Hubbard,  the 
prejbyteria7i  minifer,  li^oed  in  the  bef.  houfe  in  the  toixin.  His  hrd/hip  begged 
the  loan  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  his  oivn  family,  and  the  clergyman  put  himfelf  to 
nofmall  incowveniencies  to  fa'vour  the  gO'Vernor''s  requeft;  but  in  return  for  the 
generous  benefa8ion,  his  lordjhip  perfidioufly  deli'vered  the  parfojiage-hotfe  into 
the  hands  of  the  epifcopal  party,  and  encouraged  one  Card^wel,  the  Jheriff,  a 
meanfellotu,  ivho  afterivards  put  an  end  to  his  o^wn  life,  to  feize  upon  the  glebe, 
'which  he  fur-ueyed  into  hts,  and  farmed  for  the  be7iefit  of  the  epifcopal  church, 
Thefe  tyrannical  meajures  juftly  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  i?ijuredjufferers, 
and  that  again  the  more  embittered  his  lordjhip  againfl  them.  They  rejented, 
and  he  perj'ecuted :  nor  did  he  confine  his  pious  rage  to  the  people  offamaica. 
He  detefted  all  nvho  ivere  of  the  fame  denornination ;  nay,  aijerf  to  e'vety/e^ 
except  his  o-xun,  he  infified  that  neither  the  minifters  nor  fchoolmafters  of  the 
Dutch,  the  moft  numerous  perfuajhn  in  the  pnvince,  had  a  right  to  preach  or 
inftruB  nx>ithout  his  gubernatorial  licence  \  and  fame  of  them  tamely  fubmitteii 
to  his  unatithoritati've  rule,* 
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from  exerclfing  their  office  in  the  province,  on  pain  of  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  If  any  one  )"hould  cfcape  from  prifon,  and  be  afterwards  taken, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  This  lav/,  however  vindicable  in  a  political 
view,  is  certainly  to  be  condemi'.ed  on  the  principle  of  religion,  as  it 
favoured  as  highly  of  perfecution  as  any  law  ever  paflcd  in  New -Eng- 
land. The  truth  is,  the  legiflators  in  both  inliances  intended  to  prevent 
political  evils,  but  th  ir  laws  for  this  end  were  highly  exceptionable. 
The  offenders  againft  the  public  peace  ought  to  have  been  treated  in  a 
civil,  not  in  a  religious  capacity.  Civil  and  ecclefianical  power  are  in- 
tirely  diftinft,  and  never  ought  to  be  blended.  7  he  religious  perfecu- 
tions,  which  have  proved  the  deftrudion  of  thoufands  of  pious  people, 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  the  undue  interference  of  civil 
with  ecclefiaitical  authority. 

This  law  againft  the  Rcmarj  Cathoiics  remained  unrepealed  (though  it 
was  never  enforced)  until  the  revolution. 

In  1709,  a  vigorous  expedition  was  meditated  againft  Canada,  in 
rnaking  preparation  for  which,  this  province  expended  above  jT  20,000 ; 
but  the  expefted  afliftance  from  Britain  failing,  it  was  never  profecuted. 
So-on  after.  Col.  Schuyler,  who  had  been  very  influential  with  the  In^^ 
dians,  went  to  England  with  five  fachemg,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
prefence  of  Queen  Anne.  The  objert  of  this  vifit  was  to  ftimulate  th^ 
niiniftfy  to  the  reduftion  of  Canada. 

In  171 1 ,  a  confiderable  fleet  was  fent  over  for  that  purpofe,  but  eight 
tranfports  being  caft  away  on  the  coaft,  the  reft  of  the  fleet  and  troops  re- 
turned without  making  any  attempt  to  reduc^  Canada. 

In  17 10,  (jpvernor  Hunter  brought  over  with  him  about  3000  Pala- 
tines, who,  the  year  before,  had  fled  to  England  from  the  rage  of  perfe- 
cution in  Germany,  Many  of  thefe  people  fettled  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  others  fettled  on  a  traft  of  feveral  thoufand  acres  in  the  manor  of 
Livingfto^j;  and  fome  went  to  Pennfylvania,  and  were  inftrumental  in  in- 
ducing thoufands  of  their  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  that  province. 

The  prohibition  of  the  lale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French,  in  1720, 
excited  the  clamour  of  the  merchants  at  New-York,  whofe  intereft  waa 
aff^efted  by  it.  The  meafqrewas  undoubtedly  a  politic  one  ;  and  the  rea- 
fons  for  it  were  thefe :  The  Fren.ch  by  this  trade  were  fupplied  with  arti- 
cles which  were  wanted  by  the  Indians.  This  prevented  the  Indians  from 
coming  to  Albany,  and  drew  them  to  Montreal;  and  they  being  employed 
by  the  French,  as  carriers,  became  attached  to  them  from  intereft.  About 
the  fame  time,  a  trading-houfe  was  erejfled  by  the  Englilh  at  Ofwego,  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  another  by  the  French  at  Niagara. 

In  1729,  the  ad  prohibiting  the  trade  between  Albany  and  Montreal 
was  Imprudently  repealed  by  the  king.  This  naturally  tended  to  under- 
mine the  trade  at  Ofwego,  and  to  advance  the  French  commerce  of  Nia- 
gara ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  alienate  the  aifetlions  of  the  Indians  from 
Britain.  Not  long  after  this,  the  French  were  fiiifered  to  ereft  a  fortrefs 
at  Lake  Champlain.    Tc  prevent  the  ill  confequcnccs  of  this,  a  fcheme  was 

f>rojeded  to  fettle  t1\e  lands  near  Lake  George  with  loyal  proteftant  High- 
anders  from  ScotJand.  A  trad  of  thirty  thoufand  acres  was  accordingly 
promifed  to  Captain  Campbell,  who,  at  his  own  expence,  tranfporte^ 
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eighty-three  Proteftant  families  to  New- York.  But  through  the  fordid 
views  of  feme  perfons  in  power,  who  aimed  at  a  Ihare  in  the  intended 
grant,  the  fettlement  was  never  made. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  United  States,  fome 
crf4:he  moft  important  events  that  have  taken  place  in  this  flate  fince  the 
revolution.  To  be  more  particular  is  inconiiftent  with  my  defisjn.  I 
fhall  conclude  this  hiftory,  with  a  lift  of  the  governors  of  New- York,  after 
having  mentioned  that, 

In  1787,  the  legiflature  of  this  ftate  ceded  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Maflachufetts,  all  the  lands,  within  their  jurifdiclion,  w^eft  of  a  meridian 
that  (hall  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  i.orth  boundary  line  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  edghty-two  miles  weft  trom  the  Delaware ;  (excepting  one  mile 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  Niagara  river)  and  alfo  ten  tov/nfhips  between  the 
Chenengo  and  Owegy  rivers,  referving  the  jurifdifcion  to  tb.e  ftate  of 
New- York.  This  ceflion  was  made  to  fatisty  a  claim  of  Maflachuf&tts, 
founded  upon  their  original  charter, 

664  to  the  prefent  time. 
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Situation    and    Extent. 
Miles. 
*       4.V,      /c   1  ('59"  and  41°  24' North  Latitude. 

^Ah  >  Between  <^       The  body  of  the  Hate  lies  between  the  mc- 

lireadtn    5 2  j  j^  ^^^-^^  ^^  Philadelphia,  and  i °  Eaft  Longitude. 

Boimdaries .]  "OOUNDED  eaft,  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  fea  ; 
JLJ  fouth,  by  the  fea ;  weft,  by  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
which  divide  it  from  the  ftates  of  Delaware  and  Pennfylvania ;  north,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  in  latitude  41°  24.", 
to  a  point  in  Hudfon's  river  in  latitude  41°.  Containing  about  8320' 
fquare  miles,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres. 

Bays,  Ponds,  Ri-x'ers,  &c.]  Ncw-Jerfey  is  waftied  on  the  eaft  and, 
fouth-eaft  by  Hudfon's  river  and  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Delaware. 

The  moft  remarkable  bays  are,  Arthur  Kull,  or  Newark  bay,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Pofaik  and  Hakkenfak  rivers.  This  bay  opens  tO'  the 
right  and  left,  and  embraces  Staten-Ifland.  There  is  a  long  bay,  formed 
by  a  beach,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  (hore,  extending  along  the  coaft 
north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  from  Manafquand  river,  in  Monmouth  county, 
almoft  to  Cape  May.  Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  inlets,  by 
which  the  bay  comrnunicates  with  the  ocean. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  Morris  county,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  three 
miles  in  length,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  an  half  in  breadth,  from 
•which  proceeds  a  continual  ftream.  It  is  in  fome  places  deep.  The  wa- 
ter is  of  a  fca-green  colour;  but  when  taken  up  in  a  tumbler,  is,  like  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  clear  and  of  a  cryftaline  colour. 

The  rivers  in  this  ftate,  though  not  large,  are  numerous.  A  traveller, 
in  pafling  the.  common  road  from  New- York  to  Philadelphia,  croffes 
three  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  the  Hakkenfak  and  Pofaik  between  Bergen 
and  Newark,  and  the  Raritan  by  Brunfwick.  The  Hakkenfak  rifes  in 
Bergen  county,  runs  a  fouthwardly  courfe,  and  empties  into  Newark 
bay, — At  the  ferry,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  460  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable 
fifteen  miles. 

Pofaik  is  a  very  crooked  river.  It  rifes  in  a  large  fwamp  in  Morris 
county.  Its  general  courfe  is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  until  it  min- 
gles with  the  Hakkenfak  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay.  It  is  navigable 
about  ten  miles,  and  is  230  yards  wide  at  the  ferry.  The  catarad  in  this 
river  is  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  ftate.  The  river  is 
about  forty  yards  wide,  and  moves  in  a  flow,  gentle  current,  until  coming 
within  a  Ihort  diftance  of  a  deep  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  crofles  the  chan- 
nel, it  defcends  and  falls  above  feventy  feet  perpendicularly,  in  one  entire 
fheet.  One  end  of  the  cleft,  which  was  evidently  made  by  fome  violent 
convulfion  in  nature,  is  clofed;   at  the  other,  the  water  rufhes  out  with 
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incredible  fwiftnefs,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  its  former  direftion, 
and  is  received  into  a  large  bafon,  whence  it  takes  a  winding  courfe 
through  the  rocks,  and  fpreads  into  a  broad,  fmooth  ftream.  The  cleft 
is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  water  occafions  a 
cloud  of  vapour  to  arife,  which,  by  floating  amidft  the  fun  beams,  pre- 
fents  to  the  view  rainbows,  that  add  beauty  to  the  tremendous  fcene. 
The  weftern  bank  of  this  river,  between  Newark  and  the  falls,  affords 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  roads  for  a  party  of  pleafure  in  New-Jerfey.  The 
bank  being  high,  gives  the  traveller  an  elevated  and  extenfu  e  view  of  the 
oppofite  fhore,  which  is  low  and  fertile,  forming  a  landfcape  piclurefque 
and  beautiful.  Many  handfome  country-feats  adorn  the  fides  of  this 
river  ;  and  there  are  elegant  fituations  for  more.  Gentlemen  of  fortune 
might  here  difplay  their  tafte  to  advantage.  The  filh  of  various  kinds 
with  which  this  river  abounds,  while  they  would  furnifh  the  table  with 
an  agreeable  repaft,  would  afford  the  fportfman  an  innocent  and  manly 
amufement. 

Raritan  river  is  formed  by  two  confiderable  ftreams,  called  the  north 
and  fouth  branches ;  one  of  which  has  its  fource  in  Morris,  the  other  ia 
Hunterdon  county.  It  paffes  by  Brunfwick  and  Amboy,  and  mingles 
with  the  waters  of  the  Arthur  Kull  found,  and  helps  to  form  the  fine 
harbour  of  Amboy.  It  is  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  250  yards  at  Brunf- 
wick, and  is  navigable  about  fixteen  miles.  At  Raritan  Hills,  through 
which  this  river  paffes,  is  a  fmall  caicade,  where  the  water  falls  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  very  romantically  between  two  rocks.  Oppofite  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  of  Brunfwick,  is  a  remarkable  declivity  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  not  perceptible  ho\vever  in  its  current.  Below  this  declivity, 
a  twenty  gun  fhip  may  ride  fecurely  at  any  time  of  tide,  while  no  far- 
ther up  than  oppofite  the  main-ftreet  of  the  town,  the  river  is  fordable 
with  horfes  and  carriages  at  low  water.  The  tide,  however,  rifes  fo 
high,  that  large  Ihallops  pafs  a  mile  above  the  ford  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  fee  veffels  of  corifiderable  burden  riding  at  anchor,  and 
a  number  of  large  river  craft  lying  above,  fome  dry  and  others  on  their 
beam  ends  for  want  of  water,  within  gunfhot  of  each  other. 

Befides  thefe  are  Cefarea  river,  or  Cohanfey  creek,  which  rifes  in  Sa- 
lem county,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  veffels 
of  an  hundred  tons  to  Bridgetown,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MuUicas  river  divides  the  counties  of  Gloucefl:er  and  Burlington,  and 
is  navigable  twenty  miles  for  veffels  of  fixty  tons. 

Maurice  river  rifes  in  Gloucefter  county,  runs  fouthwardly  about  forty 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  an  hundred  tons,  fifteen  miles,  and 
for  fhallops  ten  miles  farther. 

AUoway  creek,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  is  navigable  fixteen  miles  for 
Ihallops,  with  feveral  obftruffions  of  drawbridges.  Ancocus  creek,  in 
Burlington  county,  is  alfo  navigable  fixteen  miles.  Thefi-,  with  many 
other  fmaller  ftreams,  empty  into  the  Delaware,  and  carry  down  the  pro- 
duce which  their  fertile  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country  afford. 

That  part  of  the  ftate  which  borders  on  the  fea,  is  indented  with  a  great 
number  of  fmall  rivers  and  creeks,  fuch  as  Great  Egg  harbour,  and  Little 
Egg  harbour  rivers,  Navefink,  Shark,  Matirieung,  and  Forked  rivers, 
which,  as  the  country  is  fiat,  are  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  almoft  to 
•bcir  fcurces.  Civil 
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Cinjil  Diz-ijions,  Popvlaiion,  ^r.]  New^Jerfey  is  divided  into  15  Motili- 
ties, which  are  fubdivided  into  94  townfhips  or  precincts,  as  follows : 


Counties. 

Principal  Towtis. 

J 

-S 

No.  White 
Inhabitants. 

Do.  Black. 

Thefe  feven  counties  lie  from  S.  to 
N.  on   Delaware   river.     Cape    May 
and  Gloucefter  extend  acrofs  to  the  fea. 

^Cape  May. 

None. 

30 

9 

2093 

138 

Cumberland. 

Bridgetown. 

50 

20 

5000 

100 

Salem. 

Salem. 

Gloucefter. 

Woodbury  and 
Gloucefter. 

30 

22 

Burlington. 

Burlington  and 
Bordentown. 

60 

30 

i5»5oo 

520 

Hunterdon. 

Trenton. 

37 

11 

17,130 

^^^^ 

SufTex. 

Newtown. 

Thefe  fouJ-  counties  lie 
from    N.    to  S.   on    the 
eattem  fide  of  the  ftate. 

Bergen. 

Hakkenfak. 

— 

— 

Effex. 

New^ark  and 
Elizabeth-Town. 

Middlefex. 

Amboy  and 
Brunfwick. 

Monmouth. 

Shrewlbury  and 
Freehold. 

80 

30 

i3>2J6 

1492 

Inland,  ' 

[     Somerfet. 

Boundbrook. 

[      Morris. 

Morrillown. 

25 

20 

12.925 

491 

Total 

A 

1 

. 

-'     -           /\ 

-  ■ , 

In  1784,  a  cenfijs  of  the  i^ihabitants  w^s  made  by  order  of  the  legifl^- 
ture,  when  they  amounted  to  140,435,  of  vyhith  10,501  were  blacks. 
Oi  thefe  blacks,  193^  only  were  flaves ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  Haves 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ftate,  is  as  one  to  feventy-fix 
1'he  population  for  every  fquare  mile  is  eighteen,,  1« 
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In  1738,  the  number  of  Inhabitants  in  New-Jerfey  was  47,369;  of 
which  3,981  were  fiaves.  In  1745,  there  were  61,403  inhabitants  in  the 
colony,  of  which  4606  were  llaves.  The  average  annual  incroafe  of 
inhabitants  in  New-Jerfey  fince  the  year  1738,  has  been  2219,  exclufive 
of  emio-ratious. 


Acres  of 

improved 

Land. 

Do.  uniiti- 

proved. 

Z   0 

0^* 

u 

5 
0  "^ 

0 

6 
Z 

c 
0 

1 

o" 
2 

d 
Q 

6 

S 

0 

^ 

-5  c 
c 
Z 

33 

36,160 

28,023 

508 

2417 

450 

3 

I 

2 

2 

_2 

4 
J 
5 

5 

420 

!  200 

30 

84.582 

74.543 

1736 

5195 

1000 

7 

5 

4 

I 

41 

119.297 

36,502 

2922 

6687 

9 

3 

6 

2600 

46 

156,979 

134,049 

3261 

7736 

2000 

9 

6 

S3 

194,600 

55.425 

4657 

9820 

3000 

1 1 

10 

12 

1 
9 

4 
2 
2 

'5 
2 

263 
82 

267,192 

16,116 

7613 

10952 

240,05  if 

29,628 

5460 

9048 

517 

130,848 

H.398 

4221 

6400 

6 
3 

- 

3 

185 

109,617 

9,4«8 

3985 

8080 

210 

166,149 

JO>792 

4036 

8308 

7 

4 

3 

264 

197.065 

42,868 

4505 

1 1 634 

1600 

6 

6 

4 

318 
117 

173,224 

2,763 

^707 

7564 

i« 

I 

156,809 

30.429 

4817 

8374 

5 

9 

I 

3£ 

I 

3 

^959 

2,032,587 

484,954 

52,488 

; 02,22 1 1 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  emi- 
grated to  the  country  weft  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  The  increaft? 
of  inhabitants  in  the  ftate  muft  be  fmall  ib  long  as  thefe  emigrations  fhall 
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continue ;  and  they  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  there  are  unfettled 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  on  which  emigrants  can 
more  ealily  fubllft  by  agriculture,  than  in  their  native  ftate. 

Face  of  the  Country ,  Mountains,  Soil  and  ProduSIions.'\  The  counties  of 
Suflex,  Morris,  and'the  northern  part  of  Bergen,  are  mountainous.  The 
So7(th  tnountain,  which  is  one  ridge  of  the  great  Allegany  range,  croffes 
ihis  ftate  in  about  latitude  41°.  This  mountain  embofoms  fuch  amazing 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  that  it  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Iron 
Mountain.  The  Kittatinny  ridge  paffes  through  this  ftate  north  of  the 
South  mountain.  Several  fpurs  from  thefe  nrountains,  are  projefted  in 
a  fouthern  dire<5lion.  One  palTes  between  Springfield  and  Chatham. 
Another  runs  weft  of  it,  by  Morriftown,  Bafldnridge  and  Vealtown.  The 
interior  country  is,  in  general,  agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallies. 
The  fouthern  counties  which  lie  along  the  fea-coaft,  are  pretty  uniformly 
fiat  and  fandy.  The  noted  Highlands  of  Navefmk  and  Center  Hill^ 
are  almoft  the  only  hills  within  the  diftance  of  many  miles  from  the  fea- 
coaft.  The  Highlands  of  Navefink  are  on  the  fea-coaft  near  Sandy- 
Hook,  in  the  townftiip  of  Middletown,  and  are  the  firft  lands  that  are 
difcovered  by  mariners  as  they  come  upon  the  coaft.  They  rife  about; 
600  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

As  much  as  five-eighths  of  moft  of  the  fouthern  counties,  or  one-fourtli 
of  the  whole  ftate,  is  a  fandy  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  on 
the  fea-coaft  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  ftates,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  made  gr.und.  The  foil  is  generally  a  light  fand ;  and  by 
dig<jing,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  furface,  (which  can 
be  done,  even  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  fea,  with- 
out any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftones)  you  come  to  fait  marfh.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  this  information  adds,  '  I  have  feen  an  oyfter-fhell 
that  would  hold  a  pint,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  marfti,  at  fifty  feet  deep 
in  digging  a  well.'  *  About  feven  years  fince,'  continues  my  informer, 
*  at  Long  Branch,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  the  banks  of  the  At- 
lantic, which  were  greatly  torn  by  a  great  rife  of  the  fea  in  a  violent  eaft- 
erly  ftorm,  was  difcovered  the  fkeleton  of  fome  huge  carnivorous  animal. 
The  country  people  who  firft  faw  it  had  fo  little  curiofity,  as  to  fuffer  it 
to  be  wholly  deftroyed,  except^a  jaw  tooth  which  I  faw.  This  was  about 
two  and  an  half  inches  wide,  five  inches  long,  and  as  many  deep.  The 
perfon  who  helped  to  take  it  out  of  the  bank,  aflured  me  there  wasjonc 

rib  feven  feet  four  inches,  and  another  four  feet  long.' To  account 

for  thefe  curious  phenomena  is  not  my  bufinefs.  This  is  left  for  the  in- 
genious naturalift,  who  has  abilities  and  leifure  to  compare  fafts  and  ap- 
pearances of  this  kind,  and  who  pfobably  may  thence  draw  conclufions 
which  may  throw  much  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country. 

This  ftate  has  all  the  varieties  of  foil  from  the  worft  to  the  beft  kind. 
It  has  a  greater  proportion  of  barrens  thim  any  of  the  ftates,  if  we  except 
North-Carolina  ;  and  even  than  this,  if  we  include  the  premature  State  of 
Frariklin.  The  good  land  in  the  fouthern  counties  lies  principally  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  foil,  on  thefe  banks,  is  generally  a 
ftiff'clay  ;  and  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  produces  various  fpccies  of  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  chefnut^  aft),  gum,  &e.     The  harrais  produce  little  felfe 

but 
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but  ftirub  oaks  and  white  and  yellow  pines.  There  are  large  bodies  of 
fait  meadow  along  the  Delaware,  which  afford  a  plentiful  pafture  for  cattle 
in  fummer,  and  hay  in  winter ;  but  the  flies  and  muflcetoes  frequent  thefe 
meadows  in  large  fwarms,  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Auguil,  and 
prove  very  troublefome  both  toman  and  beaft.  In  Gloucefter  and  Cum- 
berland counties  are  feveral  large  trafts  of  banked  meadow.  Their  vici- 
nity to  Philadelphia  renders  them  highly  valuable.  Along  the  fea-coaft 
the  inhabitants  fubfift  principally  by  feeding  cattle  on  the  fait  meadows, 
and  by  the  fifh  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  rock,  drum,  fhad,  perch,  &c. 
black  turtle,  crabs  and  oyfters,  which  the  fea,  rivers,  and  creeks  afford  in 
great  abundance.  They  raife  Indian  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  &c.  but  not 
for  exportation.  Their  fwamps  afford  lumber,  which  is-'  eafily  conveyed 
to  a  good  market. 

In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  too 
rocky  for  cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  and  covered  in  its  na- 
tural ftate  with  ftately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts,  &c.  &c.  and  when  culti- 
vated produces  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this  hilly 
country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle 
for  New-York  and  Philadelphia  markets ;  and  many  of  them  keep  large 
dairies. 

The  orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate  equal  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  cyder  is  faid,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be  the  beft  in  the 
world.  It  is-  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  be  furpaflfed  in  goodnefs.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  the  inhabitants  make  too  free  a 
ufe  of  it,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  their  healths,  but  of  their  reputations; 
and  that  the  pernicious  praftice  of  diftilling  it,  and  thereby  rendering  it 
ftill  more  prejudicial,  is  prevailing.  It  is  pity  that  the  bleffings  of  boun- 
teous heaven  (hould  thus,  by  their  abufe,  be  turned  into  curfes. 

The  markets  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a  very  confidera« 
ble  proportion  of  their  fupplies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New-Jerfey. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly 
well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils,  to  afford  thefe 
fupplies;  and  the  intervention  of  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  produce.  Thefe  fup- 
plies confift  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaciies,  plumbs, 
Itrawberries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits — cyder  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  the  beft  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  leffcr 
meats. 

Tra^e.]  The  trade  of  this  ftate  is  carried  on  almoft  folcly  with  and 
from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities.  New- York  on  one  fide,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  other;  though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  the  legiflature,  to  fecure  to  the  ftate 
its  own  natural  advantages,  by  granting  extrr.ordinary  privileges  to  mer- 
chants, who  would  fettle  at  Amboy  and  Bur?\igton,  two  very  commo- 
dious ports.  But  the  people  having  long  been  accuilomed  to  fend 
their  produce  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  and  of 
courfe  having  their  correfpondencies  eftablilhed,  and  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing fixed,  they  find  it  difficult  to  turn  their  trade  from  the  old  channel. 

Befides, 
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Bciides,  in  thefe  large  cities,  %vhere  are  fo  many  able  merchants,  and  {o 
many  wants  to  be  fnpplied,  credits  are  more  eafily  obtained,  and  a  betrer 
and  quicker  market  is  found  for  produce,  than  could  be  expecled  in  towns 
Jefs  populous  and  flourifliing.  Thefe  and  other  caufes  of  the  fame  kind, 
have,  hithtrto,  rendered  abortive  the  encouragements  held  out  by  the 
Icgiflature. 

New-York  and  Pcnnfylrania,  however,  not  contented  with  the  privi- 
lege of  lieing  the  ta(ftors  and  carriers  for  this  ftate,  charge  it  with  the  fame 
duties  they  do  their  own  citizens.  1  his  heavy  and  unreafonable  tax  upon 
the  people,  together  with  the  lofs  they  fuftain  in  dealing  with  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  occafions  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  againft  the 
ftiite  in  almoft  every  refpeft. 

The  articles  exported,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  wheat, 
flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  celebrated  as  being  the  bed  it* 
the  world,  lumber,  flax-feed,  leather,  iron  in  great  quantities,  in  pigs 
and  bars,  and  formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their  moft  valua- 
ble exports ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been  worked  iince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war. 

The  imports  confiil  chiefly  of  dry  and  Weft-India  goods,  and  teas  from 
the  Eall- Indies. 

MamtfuHnres  and  Agriculture. '\  The  manufaftures  of  this  ftatc  have 
hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  not  fufficient  to  fupply  its  own  con- 
fumption,  if  we  except  the  articles  of  iron,  nails  and  leather.  A  fpirit 
of  induftry  and  improvement,  particularly  in  manufaftures,  has  however 
greatly  increafed  in  the  two  laft  years.  Moft  of  the  families  in  the  coun- 
try, and  many  in  the  populous  towns,  are  clothed  in  ftrong,  decent  home- 
fpun ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  our  country,  that  this  plain 
American  drefs  is  everyday  growing  more  fafhionable,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  all  the  eaftern  and  middle  ftates. 

In  Trenton  and  Newark,  are  fe^■cral  very  taluable  tan-yards,  where 
leather,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  made  and  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Steel  was  manufaftured  at  Trenton 
m  time  of  the  war,  but  not  confiderably  fmce.  In  Gloucefter  county  is 
a  glafs-houfe.  Paper-mills,  and  nail  manufaftories,  are  erefted  and  worked 
to  good  advantage  in  many  parts  oi  the  ftate.  Wheat  alfo  is  manufac- 
tured into  flour  to  good  account,  in  the  weftern  counties,  v/here  it 
is  the  ftaple  commodity.  But  the  iron  manufacture  is,  of  all  others,  the 
grcateft  fource  of  wealth  to  the  ftate.  Iron  works  are  erefted  in  Gloucef- 
ter, Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  mountains  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Morris,  give  rife  to  a  number  of  ftrcams  neceffary  and  convenient  for 
thefe  works,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifla  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are  no  lefs  than  feven 
ricli  iron  mines,  from  which  might  be  taken  ore  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
United  States ;  and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling  and 
flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing  from  two  to  four  fires 
each,  l^hefe  works  produce  annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800 
tons  of  pigs,  befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  (heet  iron,  and  naii 
rods.  In  the  whole  ftate,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is  yearly  made  about  1200 
tons  of  bar-iron,  1 200  do.  of  pigs,  8g  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclufivc  of  hoUovf 
ware,  and  various  other  caftings,  of  which  vaft  quantities  are  made. 

Earl/ 
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Early  in  the  late  war,  a  powder-mill  was  erecfted  in  Morriftown  by 
Col.  Ford,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  ample  fupply  of  faltpetre  furnifhed 
by  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  to  make  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  va- 
luable and  neccffary  article,  at  a  time  when  it  was  moft  needed';  and 
when  the  enemy  were  at  the  door,  it  afforded  a  timely  fupply. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ftate  are  farmers,  yet 
agriculture  has  not  been  improved  (a  few  inftances  excepted)  to  that  de- 
gree which,  from  long  experience,  we  might  rationally  expted,  and  which 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  in  many  places,  feems  to  encourage.  A  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  who,  although  they  are  in  general 
neat  and  indullrious  farmers,  have  very  little  enterprize,  and  feldom 
adopt  any  new  improvements  in  hufbandry,  becaufe,  through  habits,  and 
want  of  education  to  expand  and  liberalize  their  minds,  they  think  their 
old  modes  of  tilling  the  beft.  Indeed  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people,  and  proves  almoft  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to 
agricultural  improvements. 

Mines  and  Minerals. 1  This  ftate  cmbofoms  vaft  quantities  of  iron  and 
copper  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured into  malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  mountains  and  in  low  barrens; 
the  other,  called  bog-ore,  grows  *  in  rich  bottoms ;  and  yields  iron  of  a 
hard,  brittle  quality,  and  is  commonly  maruifaflured  into  hollow  ware, 
and  ufed  fometimes  inftead  of  itone  in  building, 

A  number  of  copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  ftate.     One  is  in  Bergen  county,  which  when  worked  by  the  Schuy- 
lers,  (to  whom  it  belonged)  was  confiderably  produftive ;  but  they  have 
-for  many  years  been  neglefted. 

The  following  account  of  a  copper  mine  at  New-Brunfwick,  is  given. 
by  a  gentleman  of  diftinftion,  well  informed  upon  the  fubjeft. 

*'  About  the  years  1748,  1749,  1750,  feveral  lumps  of  virgin  copper 
from  five  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  (in  the  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds) 
were  ploughed  up  in  a  field,  belonging  to  Philip  French,  Efq;  .within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  New-Brunfwick.  This' induced  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  a  leafe  of  Mr;  French  of  this  land, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  in  order  to  fearch  for  copper  ore,  a  body  of  which 
he  concluded  muft  be  contained  in  this  hill.  He  took  in  feveral  partners, 
and  about  the  year  1751  opened  a  pit  in  the  low  grounds^  about  two  or 
300  yards  from  the  river.  He  was  led  to  this  fpot  by  a  friend  of  his, 
who,  a  little  before,  paffing  by  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  obferved. 
a  body  of  flame  arife  out  of  the  ground,  as  large  as  a  common  fized  man, 
and  foon  after  die  away.'  He  drove  a  ftake  on  the  fpot.  About  fifteen  feet 
deep,  Mr..  Boudinot  came  on  a  vein  of  bluifti  ftone,  about  two  feet 
thick,  between  two  perpendicular  loofe  bodies  of  red  rock,  covered  with 
a  ftieet  of  pure  virgin  copper,  a  little  thicker  than  gold  leaf.  This  bluilh 
ftone  was  filled  with  fparks  of  virgin  copper,  very  much  like  copper  filings, 
and  now  and  then  a  large  lump  of  virgin  copper  from  five   to  thirty 

*  Some  perfons  perhaps  q^vill  be  furprized  at  my  faying  that  ore  grows,  but 
that  it  does  in  fa£i  grovj  is  ivell  k?iovjn  to  many  curiaus  natiiralijis  <XMho  ha'v<t 
tarefully  obferved  it, 

U  pounds 
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pounds  '.veight.  He  followed  this  vein  almoft  tlnrt}'  feet,  u-tien,  t!ie 
water  coming  in  very  faft,  the  expcnce  became  too  great  for  the  compariy's 
capital.  A  Ibmping-mill  was  erefted,  when  by  reducing  the  bluifli  Itone 
to  a  powder,  and  wafhing  it  in  large  tubs,  the  ftonv  \va..  c3r-">(  d  off,  and 
the  fine  copper  prefer ved,  by  whicli  means  man}'  tons  of  the  purcft  copper 
w<\s  fent  to  England  w.thout  ever  pafiing  through  the  fire;  but  labour 
was  toe  high  to  render  it  pofilble  for  the  company  to  proceed.  Sheets 
of  cqpi^'r  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  pennies,  and  three  feet  fquare,  on 
an  average,  ha\-e  been  taken  from  between  the  rocks,  within  four  feet 
of  the  furface,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  hill.  At  about  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
deep,  they  came  to  a  body  of  fine  folid  ore,  in  the  midll  of  this  bluifh 
vein,  but  between  rocks  of  a  white  flinty  fpar,  which,  however,  was 
worked  out  in  a  few  days.  Thefe  works  lie  now  wholly  neglefted,  al- 
though the  vein  when  left  was  richer  than  e\'er  it  bad  beeru  There  was 
alfo  a  very  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  difcovered  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Somerfct 
county,  which  has  alfo  been  neglected  from  the  heaYy  expence  attending 
the  Vvcrking  of  it.  There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  fearch  the 
hills  beyond  Eouudbrook,  known  by  the  name  of  Van  Home's  Mountain, 
hut  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  now  negleded.  This  mountain  difcovers  the 
greatefi:  appearance  of  copper  ore,  of  zny  place  in  the  ffate.  It  may  be 
picked  up  on  the  furface  of  many  parts  of  it.  A  fmeltihg  fumace  was 
erecled,  before  the  revolution,  in  the  neighbourhood  by  two  Germans, 
who  were  making  very  confiderable  profit  on  their  \\ork.  Until  the  Britifh 
deftroyed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  \va.r.  The  inhabitants  made  it  wotth 
their  while,  by  collecting  the  ore  from  the  furtace,  and  b)'  partially  dig- 
ging into  the  hill,  to  fupply  the  furnac?.  Befides,  a  company  opened  a 
\try  large  Ihaft  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  frorh  which  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  ore  and  feme  virgin  copper  were  taken.  Two  lumps  of  virgin 
CQpper  were  fou-nd  here  ia  the  year  i  754,  which  weighed  1900  pounds.  ' 

Curivus  Springs.']  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Morris,  is  a  cold 
mineral  fpring,  which  is  frequented  bv  \aletHdinarians,  and  its  waters 
have  been  ufcd  with  \>ery  confiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  tounfhip  of  Hanover, ' 
in  this  county-,  on  a  ridge  of  liiUs,  are  a  numlx;r  of  wells,  which  regularly 
ebb  and  flow  about  fix  feet  twice  is  every  twenty-four  hours.  Thefe  wells 
arc  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  fea;  in  a  liraight  line.  In  the  county  of 
Cape  May,  is  a  fpring  of  frelh  uarer,  which  boils  Up  from  the  bottorh  of 
a  fait  water  cr-eek,  which  runs  nearly  drv  at  low  'tide;  but  at  flood  tide, 
is  covered  with  water  directly  from  the  ocean  to  the  deprh  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  yet  in  tl\is  fituation,  by  letting  down  a  bottle  well  corked, 
through  <he  fait  \vater  irito  the  fjiring,  and  immediately  drawing  the  cork 
with  a  Ihing  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  it  may  be  drawn  up  full  of  fine,' 
iintaiiKed  frcl'h  water.  There  are  fprings  of  this  kind  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  ftate.  Itx  the  coHnt}^  of  Hunterdon,  near  the  top  of  Mufkonetkony  ' 
juoiuitaii),  is  a  noted  medicinal  fpring,  to  which  invalids  refort  from 
every  quarter.  It  iiPues  from  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  a  \  ery  romatitic 
raanner,  and  ji  comeve-d -into  an  artificial  refervoir  for  the  accommoda-, 
tion  of  thot'c  who  wifh  to  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to  drink,  the  wate^rs.  It  is  _ 
a  Arong  L-hal^'h-atf ,  and  very  cold.  Thefe  waters  have  been  ufcd  with' 
very  ccafidtrable  iu^cefs ;    but  pt.rhap5  ihe  exercife  neceffary  to  get  to ' 

them. 
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them,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in  this  lofty  fituation,  aided  hy  a  lively- 
irnaginatioii,  have  as  gredt  efficacy  in  curing  the  patient  as  the  waters. 

Ca-res,  Mountahis,  l^c.'\  In  the  to'.ynfhip  of  Shrewftufy,  in  Monmouth 
county,  on  the  fide  of  a  branch  of  Navefmk  river,  is  a  remarkable  cave, 
in  which  there  are  tlu'ce  rooms.  The  cave  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  leet  broad.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  arched.  The  center  of  the  arch 
is  about  f  ve  ieet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  j  the  fides  not  more  than  two 
and  an  half.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  fmall ;  the  bottom  is  a  loofe 
fand  J  and  the  arch  is  formed  in  a  foft  rock,  through  the  pores  of  which 
the  moiffure  is  flowly  exudated,  and  falls  in  drops  on  the  fand  below. 

On  Sandy  Hook,  about  a  mile  from  the  light-houfe,  is  a  monument, 
which  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  Axry  melanchol)-  event  that  took 
place  jufi:  at  the  ciofe  of  the  late  war.  The  following  infcription,  which 
is  upon  a  marble  plate  on  one  fide  of  the  monument,  will  afford  fufiicient 
information  of  the  matter. 

"  flere  lies  the  remain's  of  the  Honourable  Hamilton  Douglafs  Halli- 
burton, fon  of  Sholto  Charles  Ear!  of  Morton,  and  heir  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Halliburton  of  Pitcurr  in  Scotland;  who  perilhed  on  this  coall 
with  twelve  more  young  gentlemen,  and  one  common  failor,  in  the  fpi- 
rited  difcharge  of  duty,  the  30th  or  3ifl:  of  December,  1783  :  Born  Octo- 
ber the  loth,  1763;  a  youth  who,  in  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger, 
though  pofleffed  of  an  ample  fortune,  fefved  feven  years  in  the  Britifh 
navy  with  a  manly  courage.  He  ieemed  to  be  deferving  of  a  better  fate. 
To  his  dear  memory,  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  companions,  this  mo- 
numental fione  is  ereded  by  his  unhappy  mother,  Katharine,  Countefs 
■Dowager  of  Mprton.. .  > 

[AMES  CHAMPION,, Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON,] 
GEOkGE  PADDY,  t  Midfhipmen. 

ROBERT  HEYWOOD,  J 

CHARLES  GASCOIGNE,-"!  ^  .    f  WILLI aM  TOMLINSON^ 
ANDREW  HAMILTON,     I  5  S^J  JOHN  M'CHAIR, 
WILLIAM  SCOTT,  1  S  §  1  WILLIAM  SPRAY, 

DAVID  REt)DIE,  J  5*^  L  ROBERT  WOOD. 

GEORGE  TOWERS,  Sailor, 

Caff  away  in  purfuit  of  deferters ;   all  found  dead  ;   and  buried  in  this 

grave. 

Of  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fnip  AfTiffance, 

Mr.  HALLIBURTON,   Firil-Lieutcnant." 

Chava8ei\  Mamiers,  a!!dCnJlo??is.'\  Many  circumffances  concur  to  render 
thefe  ■s'arious  in  different  parts  of  the  flate.  The  inhabitants  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Low  Dutch,  Germans,  Englifh,  Scotch,  Irifli,  and  Ncw-England- 
ers,  or  their  defcendents.  National  attachment  and  mutual  convenience 
have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  people  to  fettle  together  in 
a  body — and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
charaifer,  are  ftill  preferred,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
who  have  little  intercourfe  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Re- 
ii|;ion.  alihough  its  tendency  is-  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are 
U  a  ellential 
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eirential  to  happinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to  manners,  ciiftoms, 
and  even  cbarai'icr.  The  Pre{b\  terian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian, 
the  Eaptlft,  the  German  and  Lov/  Dutch  Calvinift,  the  Methodiil  and 
the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diitinguifhing  charadteriftics,  either  in 
their  worfriip,  their  difcipline,  or  their  drefs.  There  is  Hill  another  very 
perceptible  charadterillical  difference,  diiHnCl  from  either  of  the  others, 
■which  arifes  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants  with  different  flates. 
The  people  in  Weft-Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe  imitate 
their  fafhions,  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inhabitants  of  Eafl-Jerfey 
trade  to  New-"^'oik,  and  regulate  their  fafhions  and  manners  according 
to  thofe  of  New-York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fafliions  and 
manners  between  Kafl  and  Weft-Jerfey,  is  nearly  as  great  as  between 
JSlew-York  and  Philadelphia. — Add  to  all  thefe  the  differences  com- 
mon in  all  countries,  arifmg  from  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
fuch  as  the  Civilian,  the  Divine,  the  Lawyer,  the  Phyfician,  the  Me- 
chanic, the  clownilhi,  the  decent,  and  the  refpeftable  Farmer,  all  of 
whom  have  different  purfuits,  or  purfue  the  fame  thing  differently, 
and  of  courfe  mufl  have  a  different  fet  of  ideas  and  manners; — whea 
■we  take  into  view  all  thefe  differences,  (and  all  thefe  differences  exift  in 
New-]crfey,  and  many  of  them  in  all  the  other  fiates)  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peffed  that  many  general  obfervations  will  apply.  It  may,  however,  in 
"truth  be  faid,  that  the  people  of  New-Jerfey  are  generally  induflrious, 
■frugal  and  hofpitable.  T  here  are  comparabively  but  i'cw  men  of  learning 
in  the  flate,  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafle  for 
the  feiences.  The  lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  three-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  flate,  are  ignorant,  and  are  criminally  neg- 
ledful  in  the  education  of  their  children.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firfl  rank  in  abilities  and  learning  in  the  civil  offices 
of  the  flate,  and  in  the  feveral  learned  profeffions. 

It  is  not  the  bufmcfs  of  a  geographer  to  compliment  the  ladies ;  nor 
•would  we  be  thought  to  do  it  when  vye  fay,  that  there  is  at  leaft  as  great 
a  number  of  induflrious,  difcreet,  amiable,  genteel  and  handfome  wo- 
rtien  in  New-Jerfey,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as  in 
any  of  the  thirteen  flates.  Whether  an  adequate  degree  of  folid  mental 
improvement,  anfwering  to  the  perfonal  and  other  ufeful  qualities  we 
have  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  among  the  fair  of  this  flate,  is  a  more 
■weighty  concern.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  with  juflice,  that  in  general, 
though  there  is  not  the  fame  univerfal  tafle  for  knowledge,  difcerniblc 
among  the  ladies  here,  as  in  fome  other  of  the  flates,  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  the  means  of  improvement,  there 
are,  however,  many  fignal  inflances  of  improved  talents  among  them, 
not  furpalled  by  thofe  of  their  fiflers  in  any  of  the  other  flates. 

Re/igio?.'.']  There  are,  in  this  flate,  about  fifty  PrefLyterian  congrega- 
tions, fubjccl  to  the  care  of  three  Prefbyteries,  viz.  that  of  New- York, 
of  New-Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the  charge  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  Prtfbyttries  lies  in  New-Jerfcy,  and  part  in  their 
own  refpedtive  flates.  To  fupply  thefe  congregations,  there  are  at  pre- 
feut  about  twenty-five  miniflers. 

There 
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There  are  opwards  of  forty  congregations  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers ;  who  are  in  general  fober,  plain,  induftrious,  good  citizens. 
For  an  account  of  their  religious  tenets  fee  Pennfylvania. 

There  are  thirty  alTociated  congregations  of  Baptilts,  in  New-Jerfey, 
whdfe  religious  tenets  are  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned  under  Con- 
nedicut,  (page  220.) 

The'Epifcopalian  intereft  confifts  of  twenty -five  congregations. 

There  are,  in  this  ftate,  two  clnffes  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Synod  of  New- York  and  New-Jerfey.  The  claifis  of  fiakkenfak,  to 
which  belongs  thirteen  congregations ;  and  the  claliis  of  New-Brunfwick, 
to  which  belong  fifteen  congregations.  We  have  alread^.'  given  an  ac- 
count of  their  church  governmest,  difcipline,  &c.  (page  26 }.) 

The  Moravians  have  a  flourifhing  fettlement  at  Hope,  in  Suffex  coun- 
ty. This  fettlement  was  begun  in  1771,  and  now  confifis  of  upwards 
of  roo  fouls. 

The  Methodilt  interefl:  is  fmall  in  this  ftate.  The  Swedes  have  a 
church  in  Gloucefter  county  :  and  there  are  three  congregations  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptifts.  All  thefe  religious  denominations  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony;  and  are  allowed,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  Itate,  to 
worfhip  Almighty  God  agreeably  to  the  diflates  of  their  own  confcien- 
ces ;  and  are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  fupport  -JiXvy  wordiip  contrary  to  . 
their  own. faith  and  judgment.  All  Proteilant  inhabitants,  of  peaceable 
behaviour,  are  eligible  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  ftate. 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools, '\  There  are  two  colleges  in  New-Jer- 
fey;  one  at  Princeton,  called  Naflau  Hall,  rhe  other  at  Brunfvvick,  called 
Queen's  Cojlege.  The  college  at  Princeton  was  firft  founded  by  charter 
from  John  Hamilton,  Efq;  Prefident  of  the  Council,  about  the  year  1738, 
and  enlarged  by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  "  the  ftudents  of  faid  college,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  them,  all  fuch  degrees  as  are  granted  in  either  of  our 
univerfities,  or  any  other  college  in  Great-Britain."  It  has  twenty-three 
truftees.  The  governor  of  the  irate,  and  the  prefident  of  the  college  are, 
ex  officiis,  two  of  ^them.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about  j^-900  cur- 
rency; of  which  j('.2oo  arifes  from  funded  public  fecuritles  and  lands, 
and  the,  reft  from  the  fees  of  the  ftudents. 

The  prefident  of  the  college  is  alfo  profefTor  of  eloquence,  criticifin, 
and  chroiiology.  The  vice-prefident  is  alfo  profelTor  of  divinity  and 
moral  philofophy.  There  is  alfo  a  profefibr  of  mathem.atics,  and  natural, 
philofophy,  and  two  znafters  of  languages.  The  four  claftes  in  college 
contain  about  feventy  ftudents.  There  is  a  grammar-fcliool,  of  about 
thirty  fcholars,  connected  with  the  college,  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  prefident,  and  taught  by  two  matters. 

Before  the  war  this  college  was  furnillied  with  a  philofophical  appara- 
tus, worth  j^.500,  which  (except  the  elegant  orrery  conllrufted  by  Mr. 
Rittenhcufe).  v/as  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Britifli  army  in  the 
late  war,  as  was  alfo  the  library,  which  now  confifts  of  between  2  and 
3000  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handfomely  built  with  ftone,  and  is  180  feet  in 

length,  ^4.  in  breadth,  and  4  Itories  high;  and  is  divided  into  forty-two 
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convenient  cliarubers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iltident?,  befidcs  a 
diuinghall,  chapel  roorn^  and  a  room  for  the  library.  Its  fituucipn  is 
exceedingly  piedfant  and  healthful.  Th^  view  from  the  college  balcony 
is  extenfive  aud  charming. 

This  college  has  been  under  the  cave  of  a,  fucceflion  of  Prefident?  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning ;  and.  has  furniflied  a  number  of  Civilian^, 
Divines,  and  Phyficians  of  the  firft  rank  in  America.  It  is  remairkabk; 
that  all  the  Prefidents  of  this  college,  except  Dr.  Witliertpoon,  wK'o  is 
row  Frefident,  were  removed  by  death  very  foon  after  their  ctedlion. 
into  office  *.  ' 

The  charter  for  Queen's  college,  at  Brunfwick,  was  granted  juft  be- 
fore the  war,  in  confcquence  of  a^  application  from  a  body  of  the 
Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  railed  wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted, 
ibon  after  its  eftabliflijnent,  to  four  thoiifard  pounds ;  but  they  were 
confiderably  diminiflied  by  the  war.  The  ftudents  are  under  the  care  of 
PreliJent  Hardenberg.  The  grammarTfchool,  which  is  connefted  with 
the  college,  conuits  of  between  thirty  and  forty  fiudents,  under  the  care 
of  the  truitees.  This  college  has  lately  increafed  both  in  numbers  and 
reputation. 

There  are  a  number  of  flourifliing  academies  in  this  ftate.  One  at  Tren- 
ton, in  which  are  about  eighty  Ihidents  in  the  different  branches.  It  has 
a  fund  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arifuig  from  the 
intereft  on  public  fecurities.  Another  in  Hakkenfak,  in  the  county  of 
Eergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  fcholars.  Inffruftion  and  board  are 
faid  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  flate.  There  is  another 
flourifhing  academy  at  Orangedale,  in  the  couxity  of  Efl'ex,  confifling  of 
nearly  as  many  fcholars  as  either  of  the  others,  furnifned  with  able  in- 
ftruL'tors^  and  good  accommodations.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at 
Elizabeth -town,  and  confifts  of  upwards  of  twenty  lludents  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  is  increafmg.  There  is  alfo  an  academy  in  Burlington, 
m  which  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  taught  the  Englifli  language 
grammatically,  geography,  and  the  learned  lanpunges.  Be^d,es  theft, 
there  are  grammar-fchools  at  Newark,  Springfield,'  l>':.;.rrillo\ynj  Borden- 
town,  and  Amboy.  Tliere  are  r-o'  regular  ellablifljine'us  fpr  common 
fchools  in'the  ftate.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  i&  lor  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join  in  aiFording  a  lemporary  fupport 
for  a  fchool-mafter,  upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But  the 
encouragement  which  thefe  ocqauonal  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally" 
fuch,  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  buiincfs,  M'ill  under- 
take itj  and  of  courfe,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 
The  improv(?'ment  in  thefe  con-iinon  Ichools  is  generally  in  proportion  to^ 
the  wages  of  the  teacher. 

*-  AccrJJ'vs.                          PrrfJaits,.^  ExHm, 

1             V746>  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickjnfon^  I747' 

1748,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  '^IS't' 

j'758.  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  i? J,^* 

1758,  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  1760, 

1.761,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  D.D.  17661, 

i'i^r.y  Rev',  John  Withcrfpoon,  D.D. 

Chief 
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Chief  To^jjns.'\  There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly  oi 
equal  I'ize  and  importance,  and.  none  that  has'  more  than  two  hundreti 
houfes,  compaflJy  builr.  Tp.enton  fs  the  largeft  town  in  New-Jersey. 
It  is  ficuated  on  the  r.orth-eall  fide  of  the  river  Delaware,  oopofite  the 
falls,  nearly  in  the  center  of  tlic  ftatc,  from  north  to  fouth,  in  lat.  40* 
15',  qnd  about  20'  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Philadelphia.  The  river  is 
not  navigable  above  thefc  falls,  except  for  -boats,  which  will  carry  from 
fi\  e  to  feven  hundred  buihcls  of  wheat.  This  town,  with  Lamberton, 
which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  two  hundred  houfes,  and  about 
iiftecn  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  the  iegiflature  meets,  the  fupremc 
court  fits;  and  the  public  offices  are  all  kept,  except  the  fecretary.'s, 
which  is  at  Burlington.  On  tbefe  accounts,  it  is  conlidered  as  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  ftate.  \x\  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pleafant  town,  are  ftve- 
ral  gentlemen's  feats,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and 
ornamented  v/ith  tafte  and  elegance.  This  tov/n,  being  a  thoroughfare 
between  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  flate  and  Philadelphia,  has  a  coniiderabie 
inland  trade. 

BuKLiNGTON  [City]  extends  three  miles,  along  the  Delaware,  and 
«ne  mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Burlington,  and  is 
twenty  miles,  above  Philadelphia  by  water,  and  feventeen  by  land.  The 
ifland,  which  is  the  moil  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  and  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  has  four  en- 
trances over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and  a  quantity  of  bank,  meadow 
adjoining.  On  the  iflajid  are  one  hundred  and  fixty  houfes,  nine  hun- 
<3red  white,  and  one  hundred  black  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the  negroes 
are  llave^.  The  main  itreets  are  conv.eniently  fpacious,  and  mtpiUy  orna- 
mented with  trees  in  the  tronts  of  the  houfes,  which  are  regularly  ar- 
ranged. The  Delaware,  oppofite  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  wide;  and, 
under  fhelter  of  Mittinnicunk  and  Burlington  Iflands,  affords  a  fafe  and 
convenient  harbour.  It  is  cornmodioufly  fituated  for  trade,  but  is  too 
near  the  opulent  city  of  Philadelphia  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  in- 
creafe.  There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worlhip  in  the  town,  one  for 
the  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  are  the  mofl;  numerous,  and  one  for  Epifcc- 
palians.  The  other  public  buildings  are  two  market- houfes,  a  cour;- 
houfe,  and  the  beil  gaol  in  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  academy, 
already  mentioned^  a  free-fchool,  a  naii  manufactory,  and  an  excellent 
diftillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent,  which  prod.uces  a  poifon  both 
of  health  and  morals. 

The  city  is  a  free  port.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  hold  a 
commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in  controyerfy  is  between  foreigne-rs 
and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens.  The  ifland  of  Bur- 
lington was  laid  out,  and  the  firlt  fettlements  made  as  early  as  1677.  In 
i6S'2,  the  ifland  Mittinnicunk,  or  Free-iichool  ifland,  was  given  for  the 
6fe  of  the  ifland. of  Burlington  ;  the  yearly  profits  arifmg  from  it  (which 
amount  to  onehund.red  ^i;d  eighty  pounds)  are  appropriated,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children. 

Perth  Amboy    [City)   took   its  name  from  James  Drummond,  earl 

of  Perth;  and  Ambo,  the  Indian  word  for  point,  and  ftands  on  a  neck  of 

la.n4  iiicluded  between  B.aritan  river  and  Arthur  K^H  foujndi     Its  fitua^ 
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tion  is  high  and  healthy*  It  lies  open  to  Sandy-Hook,  and  has  one  of 
the  beft  harbours  on  the  continent.  Veffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one 
tide,  in  almoft  any  weather.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  .and  legifla- 
tive  encouragements  offered,  to  render  it  a  place  of  trade,  but  without 
fuccefs.  This  town  was  early  incorporated  with  city  privileges,  and  con- 
tinued to  fend  two  members  to  the  general  affembly  until  the  revolution. 
Until  this  event,  it  was  the  capital  of  Eaft-Jerfey  ;  and  the  legiflature  and 
fupreme  court  ufed  to  fit  here  and  at  Burlington  alternately. 

Brunswick  {Citj}  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth-well  fide  of  Raritan  river,  twelve  miles  above  Amboy.  It  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  fixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one 
half  of  which  are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill,  which  rifes  back  of  the 
town.';  The  ice,,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  winter,  frequently 
lodges  on  the  Ihallow  fording-place,  jyfi:  oppofite  the  town,  and  forms 
a  temporary  dam,  which  occafions  the  water  to  rife  many  feet  above  its 
ufual  height,  -and  fometimes  to  overflow  the  lower  floors  of  thofe  houfes 
which  are  not  guarded  againft  this  inconvenience,  by  having  their  foun- 
dations elevated.  The  water  in  the  fprings  and  wells  is  generally  bad. 
The  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  build  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  which 
is  very  pleafant,  and  commands  a  pretty  profpeft.  The  citizens  have  a 
confiderable  inland  trade,  and  feveral  fmall  velfels  belonging  to  the  port. 

Princeton  is  a  pleafant,  healthy  village,  of  about  eighty  houfes, 
fifty-two  miles  from  New-York,  and  forty-three  from  Philadelphia.  Its 
public  buildings  are  a  large  college  edifice  of  ftone,  already  defcribed, 
and  a  prefbyterian  church  built  of  brick. 

P^LizABETH-Tov/N  (City)  is  fifteen  miles  from  New- York.  Its 
fituation  is  pleafajit,  and  its  foil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  flate. 
In  the  compaft  part  of  the  town,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  very  handfome  prefbyterian  brick 
church,  lately  built,  an  epifcopal  church,  alfo  of  brick,  and  an  acade- 
my. Governor  Livingfton's  feat  is  about  a  mile  weftward  of  the  com- 
pact part  of  the  town.  Its  fine  fituation — the  elegance  and  convenience 
of  the  buildings — the  arrangement  and  variety  of  fruit-trees- — the  gardens 
■ — the  artificial  filh-ponds,  &c.  difcover  a  refined  and  judicious  talte. 
Ornament  and  utility  are  happily  united.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feat  worthy 
of  a  Republican  Patriot,  ana  of  the  author  of  the  •  Philofophical  SoU- 
tude*.'  ,  .  ' 

This  is  one  of  the  oldefl  towns  in  the  ftate.  It  was  purchafed  of  the 
Indians  as  early  as  1 664.,  and  was  fettled  foon  after. 

Newark  is  nine  miles  from  New- York.  It  is  a  handforne,  flourifh- 
ing  town,  about  the  fize  of  Elizabeth-town,  and  has  two  prefbyterian 
churches,  one  of  which  is  of  flone,  and  unfinifhed,  and  is  the  largefl  and 
rnofl  elegant  building  in  the  flate.  Belides  thefe  there  is  an  epifcopal 
church,  a  court-houfe  and  goal.  This  town  has  the  fame  of  making  the 
bcfl  cyder  in  the  world. " 

*  ji  celebrated  Ode,  nuritten  by  Goveruor  Li'vhtgjion  in  early  life. 

Shrewsbury 
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Shrewsbury  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  fouthwefl  by  foil th 
from  New  York,  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  is  the  largeft  and  moft  populoas 
town  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  The  foil  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Freehold  and  Middletown,  are  remarkably  fertile.  The  in- 
habitants, 4321  in  number,  in  the  whole  townfliip,  are  a  mixture  of 
friends,  epiicopalians,  prefbyterians  and  methodifts.  Each  has  a  houfe 
of  worfhip.  The  friends  are  the  moft  numerous.  Among  the  firil  fet- 
tlers  of  this  town,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeit  in  the  ftate,  were  a  number 
of  families  from  New  England. 

Middletown  is  fifty  miles  eaft  by  north  from  Trenton,  and  thirty 
fouth-weft  by  fouth  from  New  York,  adjoining  Shrewlbury.  Sandy- 
Hook  (fo  called  from  its  fnape  and  foil)  is  included  in  this  townlhip.  On 
the  point  of  the  Hook  Hands  the  light  houfe,  one  hundred  feet  high,  built 
by  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

PmSlice  of  Phjftc.']  There  is  a  *  Medical  Society' in -this  ftate,  con- 
fifting  of  about  thirty  of  their  moll  refpedable  phyficians,  who  meet 
twice  a  year.  No  perfon  is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  without 
a  licence  from  the  fupreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate  from  this  fo- 
ciety,  or  at  leaft  two  of  its  members,  teftifying  his  ikill  and  abilities. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  no  regular  phyfician 
has  ever  found  fuppoit.  Medicine  has  been  adminiftered  by  women, 
except  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 

Pra^ice  of  Laiv.'\  No  perfon  is  permitted  to  praftife  as  an  attorney  in 
any  court  without  a  licence  from  the  governor.  This  cannot  be  obtained, 
unlefs  the  candidate  fhall  be  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  ftiall 
have  ferved  a  regular  clerkfnip  with  fonie  licenced  attorney  for  four  years, 
and  have  taken  a  degree  in  fome  public  college,  otherwife  he  muft  ferve  ;^ 
five  years.  He  muft  alfo  fubmit  to  an  examination  by  three  of  the  moft 
eminent  counfellors  in  the  ftate,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judges  of  the  fu- 
preme court.  After  three  3'ears  practice  as  an  attorney,  he  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  a  counfellor's  licence,  which  is  granted  on  a  like  examination, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  wife  regulations,  the  pradice  of  law  in  this  ftate 
is  refpedable.  Many  of  the  people  here,  however,  as  in  other  ftates,  think 
(becaufe  perhaps  they  are  inftruments  in  obliging  them  to  pay  their  debts) 
that  the  lawyers  know  too  much.  But  their  knowledge  will  not  injure 
thofe  who  are  innocent,  and  who  will  let  them  alone.  Experience  has 
verified  this  obfervation  in  the  county  of  Cape  May.  No  lawyer  lives 
within  fixty  miles  of  that  county,  and  it  is  fcldom  that  any  attend  their 
courts.  The  confequence  is,  that  no  perfon's  landed  eftate  was  ever  fold 
in  this  county,  by  a  ftieriff",  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  It  is  wiftied  that 
this  county  may  ever  form  this  fingular  exception,  perhaps,  from  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States. 

Conftitzitmi.'\  The  government  of  this  ftate,  agreeably  to  their  confti- 
tution,  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general  aflembly. 
The  governor  is  chofen  annaally,  by  the  council  and  aftembly  jointly, 
and  is  ftiled,  '«  Governor  and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  ftate 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  chancellor  and 
ordinary  in  the  fame."  The  legiilative  council  is  compofed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  They  muft  be 
worth  one  thoufand  pounds  in  real  and  perfonal  eftate  within  the  county, 

and 
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and  have  been  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  counties  tlicy  repreCnt 
for  one  year.  The  general  afTembly  is  compofcd  of  three  members  frorn 
each  count}',  chofen  :is  above;  each  of  'ncrn  mull  be  worth  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  real  and  pcrfonal  cflace  within  the  county,  and  have  beeti 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  as  above.  All  thefe,  on  taking  their  feats 
in  the  IcgiAature,  muft  fvvear  "  that  he  will  not  aflent  to  any  law,  vot^ 
or  proceeding,  which,  shall  appear  to  him  injurious  to  thg 
public  welfare  of  t!ie  ftate,  or  that  fhall  annul  or  rcpea]  that  part  of  the 
conllituiion  which  eiVablifhes  annual  elecHons,  nor  that  part  refpettiue 
trial  by  jury,  nor  that  part  which  fecures  liberty  of  confcicnce." 

The  governor  fits  in,  and  prefidcs  over  the  legiflijUive  council,  and  ha^ 
a  calling  vote  in  their  debates-.  His  privy  or  executive  council,  is  coni- 
pofcd  of  :iny  three  members  of  the  legiflative  council;  and  the  governor 
and  any  feven  member-;  of  the  council  are  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  lail 
refort,  as.  to  points  of  hxw  in  civil  cafes,  and  polTefs  a  power  of  pardon- 
ing criminals  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  The  coimoil  chufe  one  of  theif 
members  to  be  vice  prefident,  who,  when  the  go\  ernor  ij,  abff  nt  from  the 
ftate,  poffeffss  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  council  may  origi- 
nate any  bills,  excepting  preparing  and  altering  any-  money  bi{|, 
\vhich  is  the  fole  prerogative  of  the  affembly.  In  every  other  refpefit 
their  powers  are  equal.  Every  bill  is  read  three  rimes  in  each  houfe. 
None  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or  other- courts,  Iheriffs,  or  any 
jx-rfon  pofTefled  of  any  poft  of  profit  under  the  gove^nor^  except  juflices 
of  the  peace,  is  entitled  to  a  feat  in  tlie  aflembly.  The  ellate  of  a  fujcidj? 
is  not  forfeited  for  his  offence. 

Courts  of  Juftice,  Lai.vs,  Z^c,']  The  courts  of  juftiGQ  in  this  ftate  3,1% 
firft,  jT/fkes  Courts.  A  competent  number  of  perfons  nrg  apppinced  ii>  oaph 
i^ounty  by  the  council  and  affembly,  in  joint  meeting,  who  aje  ca^d 
juitices  of  the  peace,  and  continue  in  ofhce  five  years,  who,  befides- be- 
ing conforvators  of  the  peace,  agreeably  to  the  Engliflv  laws,  are  autho- 
rized to  hold  courts  for  the  trial  of  caufes  under  twelve  poupds.  From 
this  court,  perions  aggrieved,  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  feilions.  Secondly, 
Courts  of  quarter  ftjjlons  of  the  peace,  are  held  quarterly  in  every. county, 
by  at  leafl  three  of  the  juftices.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Englifh  law. 

'I'hirdly,  Courts  of  common  pUas,  which  are  held  quarterly,  by  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fame  manjier  as  the  juilices  of  the 
peace,  and  who  are  commonly  of  their  number,  and  hold  their  com.- 
mifiions  five  years.  This  court  may  be  held  by  a  fingle  judge,  and  has 
cognizance  of  demands  to  any  amount,  and  \%  conftxv^^ed  QA,  and  go- 
verned by  the  principles  of  the  Knglifli  laws. 

Fourthly,  Supreme  courts,  which  are  held  four  times  a  year,  at  Tren;- 
»on,  by  three  judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  hold  their  offices 
three  years,  but  one  judge  only  is-neccflary  to  the  holding  this  court. 
This  court  has  cognizance  of  all  actions,  both  c.ivil  and  criniinal  through- 
out the  ftate,  having  the  united  authority  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench, 
common  pleas  and  exchequer  in  England,  The  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  nili  prius,  commonly  held  once  a  year  in  each  county,- for 
Uie  trial  of-  caufes  ajifing  in  the  cpunty,  and  biought  to  iflu?.  in  the 
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fupreme  courfj  are  properl);  branches  of  this  court,  and  are  held  hj 
one  of  the  judges  of  it,  ex'cept  that  in  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
foine  of  the  gentlemefi  of  the  county  are  always  added  in  the  commiiTion, 
as  aHiftants  to  the  judge  ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the  court  without  hirn. 

'  Fifthl}-,  Orpha7is  Courts,  lately  eftabliflied  by  :ift  of  ailembly,  are 
held  by  the  judges  of  the  ^ourt  of  ».:pmiTion  pleas, >x  ojicio,  and  have 
cpgnizance  of  all  matters  rehiting  to  \vills,  aciminillrations,  o;c. 

Sixthly,  Court  of  Chcmccry,  held  by  the  governor  ex  r/fficio,  always  open. 
It  is  a  court  of  law  and  eqqity,  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and  go- 
verned by  the  fame  rules,  as  the  court  of  chancery  in  England. 

Seventhly,  High  Coziri  of  E.rrors  and  A^penls ,  compofed  of  the  governor, 
and  fcven  of  the  council,  and  is  a  court  of  appe/als  in  the  iaft  rcfort,, 
in  all  cafes  of  law. 

All  the  j^nglilh  laws  which  had  been  praftifed  nupo  in  the  ftate.  nda 
which'  were  not  repugnant  to  revolution  principles,  were  adopted  by 
the  conftitution,  and  very  few  alterations  of  confequeoce  have  fmce  been 
made,  e^ccept  in  the  defcent  of  real  eltates,  which,  inftead  of  defcending 
to  the  eldeft  fon,  agreeably  to  the  old  feudal  fyllcm,  as  formerly,  arc 
now  divided  (\yhere  there  is  no  vyill)  equally  among  the  children,  both 
raale  and  female,  except  that  the  eldeft  fon  has  two  (hares;  a  mode  of 
d.efcent  much  more  confiftent  with  republican  principles. 

Military  Jiratgth.']  The  military  ftrength  of  New-Jerfey  confifts  only 
of  the  niilitia  a.bout  30,000  in  number,  who  have  been  too  much  nee- 
ledled  fince  the  war. 

Re-vc}iue.'\  About  yT.  10,000  are  raifed  annually  for  the  fupport  of 
goyernnK^nt,  and  for  the  p:t\rnent  of  incidental  charges,  and  of  the  pen- 
lions  of  thofe  vvho  were  difabled  in  the  public  fervice  during  the  war  ; 
and  about  £  44,000  railed  annually  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  the 
public  debt  of  this  ftate,  and  their  quota  of  the  debt  of  the  United  fkates. 
This  reyenue  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on  lands,  iron  works,  mills,  diftilleries, 
breweries,  ferries,  lilheries,  carriages,  ftages,  taverns,  horfes,  cattle,  &-c,' 

Hijhrj.'\  It  is  a  talk  of  no  fmall  diifRculty  to  give  the  reader  a  juft: 
view  of  the  hiftory-  of  New-Jerfey.  Dr.  Douglafs  obferves,  in  great 
truth,  that  '  the  afflurs  of  this  colony  have  always  been  in  a  confufedl 
ftate,  which  occafions  an  unavoidable  confuiion  in  its  hiftory.' 

The  firft  fettlers  of  New-Jerfey,  were  a  number  of  Dutch  emigrant^. 
from  New- York,  who  came  over  betvyeen  the  years  1614  ^^"^  1620," 
and  fettled  in  the  county  of  Bergen.  Nex*  after' thefe,  in  1627,  came 
o\er  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the  river  Dclavyare. 
They  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  the  land  on  both  fides  New- 
Swedeland  ftreajn,  {now  called  Delaware  river)  from  Cape  Henlopen 
to  the  falls ;  and,  by  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  obtained  p-eaceabie 
poffeftion  of  it.  The  Dutcli  and  Swedes,  though  not  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  kept  pofTeliion  of  the  country  many  years.  In  16S3,  the 
Dutch  had  a  houfe  devoted  to  religious  worlhip  at  New  Caftle  ;  the 
Swedes  at  the  fame  time  had  three,  befides  one  on  the  ifla-nd  of  Tenecum, 
one  at  Cbriftiana,  and  one  at  Wicoco.  The  prefent  Swedifn  churches 
h\  Philadelphia  ajid  Gioucdlier,  count):  in  Nc\y-Jerfcy-,  are  d-fcendanta 
i>£  thefe  firft  fettkro, 
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In  March,  1654,  Charles  II.  granted  all  the  territory,  called  by  the 
Dutch  New-Netherlands,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York :  And  in 
June,  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New-Jerfey,  to 
Lord  Berkley,  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  jointly  ;  who,  in 
1665,  agreed-upon  certain  concefiions  with  the  people  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  their  governor. 
He  purchafed  confiderable  trafts  of  land  from  the  Indians,  for  fmall 
conftderations,  and  the  fettlements  increafed. 

The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672;  but  it  was  reftored  by  the. 
peace  of  Weftminfter,  February  9th,   1 674. 

In  confequence  of  the  conquert  made  by  the  Dutch,  and  to  obviate 
any  objcdions  that  might  be  made  on  account  of  it  againft  the  former 
grant,  a  new  patent  was  iffued,  in  1674,  to  the  duke  of  York,  for  the 
fame  country.  In  July  of  this  year,  New-Jerfey  was  divided,  and 
Weft  Jerfey  was  granted,  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  affigns  of  Lord. 
Berkley  ;  and  Eafl  Jerfey  to  Sir  G.  Carteret.  The  divifion  line  was  to  run 
from  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  on  Barnegate  Creek, 
being  about  the  middle  between  Cape  May  and  Sandy  Hook,  to  a 
creek,  a  little  below  Ancocus  creek,  on  Delaware  river,  thence  about 
thirty-five  miles,  ftrait  courfe,  along  Delaware  river,  up  to  41°  40'' 
north  latitude.  This  line  has  never  been  fettled,  but  has  ever  fmce 
continued  to  be  a  fubjeft  of  contention. 

In  1675,  Weft  Jerfey,  which  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Berkley,  was 
fold  to  John  Fenwick,  in  truft  for  Edward  Bylinge.  Fenwick  came 
over  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  at  Salem.  Thefe  were  the  firft  Englifti 
fettlcrs  in  Weft  Jerfey.  In  1676,  the  intereft  of  Bylinge  in  Weft  Jerfey, 
was  afligned  to  William  Penn,  Ga\'in  Laurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  as 
truftees,  for  the  ufe  of  his  creditors.  Mutual  quit  claims  were  executed 
between  Sir  George  Carteret  and  the  truftees  of  Bylinge.  .  This  parti- 
tion was  confirmed  in  17 19,  by  an  aft  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
Jerfeys. 

In  1678,  the  duke  of  York  made  a  new  grant  of  Weft  Jerfey  to  the 
aftigns  of  Lord  Berkley. 

Agreeably  to  Sir  George  Carteret's  will,  dated  December  5,  1678, 
Faft  Jerfey  was  fold,  in  16S2,  to  tv.elve  proprietors,  who  by  twelve  fepa- 
rate  deeds,  conveyed  one-half  of  their  intereft  to  twelve  other  perfons, 
feparately,  in  fee  fimple.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  thefe  twenty- 
four  proprietors,  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  fame  year.  Thefe  twenty- 
four  fhares,  by  fales  of  fmall  parts  of  them,  and  by  thefe  fmall  parts  be- 
ing again  divided  among  the  children  of  fuccelfive  families,  became  at 
laft  fubdivided  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  fome  of  the  proprietors  had 
only  one-4oth  part,  of  a  48th  part  of  a  24th  fhare,  Vv'eft  Jerfey  was 
in  the  fiime  condition.  This  created  much  confufion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  general  proprietors,  particularly  in  regard  to  appointing 
governors.  Thefe  inconveniences,  aided  by  other  caufes  of  complaint, 
wiiich  had  been  increafing  for  feverd  years,  and  were  faft  advancing  to 
a  dangerous  cxifis,  difpofed.the  proprietors  to  furrender  the  governmcHt 
to  the  crown,  which  .  was  accordingly  done,  and  accepted  by  queen 
Ann,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1702.  Till  this  time  the  government  of 
Ncw-Jerfcy  was  proprietory  ;  it  now  became  royal,  and  fo  continued  till 
the  memorable  fourth  of  July,  1776.  This 
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This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  during  the  bloedy 
conteit  between  Great-Britain  and  America.  Her  lolies  both  of  men 
and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  ftate, 
was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  When  General 
Wafhington  was  retreating  through  the  Jerfeys,  almoft  forfaken  by  all 
others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders ;  and  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  compofed  the  ftrength  of  his  army.  There 
is  hardly  a  town  in  the  ftate  that  lay  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  army, 
that  was  not  rendered  fignal  by  fome  enterpri/.e  or  exploit.  At  Tren- 
ton the  enemy  received  a  check  which  may  be  faid  with  juftice  to  have 
turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  At  Princeton,  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  they 
received  another,  which,  united,  obliged  them  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion, and  to  take  refuge  in  difgraceful  winter  quarters.  But  whatever 
honour  this  ftate  might  derive  from  the  relation,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs 
to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  battles  or  fieges ;  we  leave  this  to 
the  pen  of  the  hiftorian,  and  only  obferve  in  general,  that  the  many  mili- 
tary achievements  performed  by  the  Jerfey  foldiers,  give  this  ftate  one 
of  the  firft  ranks  among  her  fifters  in  a  military  view,  and  entitle  her 
to  a  ftiare  of  praife  that  bears  no  proportion  to  her  fize,  .in  the  accom- 
pliftiment  of  the  late  glorious  revolution. 

Governors  £/"NEW-jERSEY,_/ro;//  thefiirrenderofthe  QovernTnent  bj  the 
Proprietors  />/  1702,  to  the  prejent  time. 

+  Edward,- vifcount  Cornbury,  1702  to  1708,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 
+  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  1708  to  1709,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
Lt.  Gov.  Richard  Ingoldfby,  1709  to  17 10,  when  came  in 
+  Brigadier  Robert  Hunter,       1 710  to  1720,  who  refigned  in  favour  of 
f  William  Burnet,  1720  to  1727,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 

+  John  Montgomery,  1728  to  1731,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

+  William  Croft)y,  1731  to  1736,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
John  Anderfon,  Frejidentofthe  Council,  1736,  by  whofe  death,  about  two 
weeks  after,  the  government  devolved  to 
,     John  Hamilton,  TreJideritoftheComuil,   1736  to  1738. 

Thofe  marked  t  were  Governors  in  chief,  and  down  to  this  time 
were  Governors  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfey,  but  from  173$ 
forward,  New-Jerfey  has  had  a  feparate  governor. 
+  Lewis  Morris,  1738  to  1746,  died,  and  the  government 

devolved  to 
John  Hamilton,  P/-£/?^p«/,      1746,  —  by  whofe  death  it  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Pref.dentf        1746  to  1747. 
+  Jonathan  Belcher,  1747  to  1757,  died,  and  the  government 

again  devolved  to 
John  Reading,  Pn^.-/f«i',         1757  to' 1758. 

Thomas  Pownall,  then  Goyernor  of  Maifachufetts,  being  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, arrived  on  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  but 
eontinued  in  the  province  a  few  days  only. 

..     i    i--.  Francis 
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•f  Francis  Sernard,  175S  to  1760,  removed    to    Boflon    and 

Succeeded  by 

•f-  Thomas  Boone,  176010  1761,  removed    to   S.  Carolina, 

and  fucceeded  by 

•f  Jofiah  Hardr,  '1761  to  1763,  removed,  and  fucceeded  by 

f  William  Franklin,  1763  to  1776,  removed,  and  fucceeded  By 

•i  William  Livingfton,  1776 — '■ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SITUATION   and   extent. 


Milts. 

th    288 
Breadth   156/  ■"^^*^^^"  '^   qO  ^q'  En(i,  and  5°  Weft  Longitude. 


Length    288 1   Bet     (,jj  /39*'  43'  a"<i  4-°  North  Latitude. 
■56/ 


,,,.-.  T>0  UN  BED  czd,  by  Delaware  river;  north,  by  the 
^ouruiams.j  J3  parallel  of  42°  north  latrtude,  which  divides  it  from 
the  ftate  of  New- York  ;  fouth,  by  the  parallel  of  39°  43'  18"  nonh 
latitude,  which  divides  it  from  the  Hates  of  JOelaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  weft,  by  a  meridian  line,  drawn  from  the  termination  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude,  from  a  point  on  Delaware  river,  near  Wilmington, 
in  the  p^irallel  of  39°  43'  1 8"  to  interfed  the  parallel  of  42®.  ThiS^ 
line  divides  the  ftate  from  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  Weftern  Territory, 
{(o  called)  and  ffom  a  traft  of  land,  20  miles  fquare,  which  was  confirmed 
to  Connefticut  by  Congrefs.  Thp  northweit  corner  of  Pennfylvania 
extends  about  one  mile  and  an  half  into  Lake  Erie,  and  is  about  twenty 
miles  weft  of  the  old  French  fort  at  Prefque  Lie.  The  ftate  lies  in  ~ 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  contains  about  44,900  fq\iare  miles, 
.«qual  to  about  28,800,000  acres. 

Mities  and  M:.7ernls.'\  I'he  following  table  exhibits  the  number,  fitua- 
tion,  and  variou-s^  kinds  of  mines  and  minerals  in  this  ftate.  Qn  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountains,  vitriolic,  aluminous,  and  other  mineral  earths, 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  Beds  6f  coal,  l}'ing  pretty  deep,  in  a 
horizontal  dircftion,  arc  almoft  imiverfal  in  this  weftern  country ;  but 
metallic  ores  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  that  of  iron,  appear  to  be  wanting  ; 
while  they  arc  found  in  great  plenty  eaftward  of  the  mountains.  A 
very  probable  reafon  h^s  been  airighed  why  it  fiiould  be  fo.  It  is  this ; 
The  country  eaftward  of  the  mountains,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  has  evi- 
dently been  torn  to  pieces  by  forne  violent  convulfion,  uMiile'th'at  oh  the 
other  fide  has  remained  undifturbed.  During  this-  convulfion;  the  iron 
ore  was  probably  thrown  up  from  \tvy  great  depths,  where,  by  its  gravi- 
ty, it  was  accumulated,  and  coal,  v,-h'.oh  la)^  nearer  the  furfacey  Was,  by 
tive  fume  convulfion,  buried  immgnfelv  deep, 

Ci'Vii 
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€i-v!i  di-viftom.]   Fennfylvania  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which, 
ivith  their  county  towns,  fuuation,  &:c.  are  mentioned  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


Counties. 

County  Towns. 

Situation. 

Settl'd 

Mines,  ,i-c. 

Philadel.     ,(Cityj 

Philadelpliia. ' 

On  Delaware  R. 

All 

Chefter. 

Weft  Chefter. 

On  Sufquehan,  R 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

On  Delaware  R. 

All 

Bucks. 

Newton. 

On  Delaware  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Montgomery. 

Norrifton. 

On  Schuylkill  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Lancafter. 

Lancafter. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

All 

Iron  ore. 

Dauphin. 

Loulfburg. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

1 

Coal  mines  &:c 

Berks. 

Pleading, 

On  Schuylkill  R., 

4 

Northampton, 

Eafton. 

On  Delaware  R. 

1 

Iron  ore. 

Luzerne. 

Wilkfborough. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

i. 

Coal  mines. 

York. 

York. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

i 

Iron  ore. 

Cumberland. 

Carlifle. 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

I 

Lead  minescvc 

Northumberland. 

Sunbury. 

On  weft  branch  S. 

*  I 

TcT 

Franklin. 

Chamberftown 

On  Sufquehan.  R. 

1 

Bedford. 

Bedford. 

On  Jiiniatts  R. 

1 

■2. 

Iron  mine?, S;c 

Huntingdon. 

Huntingdon. 

On  Juniatta  R. 

i 

Coal  mines^ : 

Weftmoreland. 

Greenfburg. 

On  -Allegany  R. 

i 

Coal  nHnes. 

Fayette. 

Lhiion. 

Dn  Monongahela. 

1 

Wafhington. 

Wallaington. 

^,^^^  corner  ttate. 

I 

Allegany. 

■Pitt.fcurg. 

On  AUega^iy  R. 

•I 

*  j^  iJi^ry  large  propcrtkn  of  the  'vacant  lands  in  the  jiate  are  in  this  courJj^ 
'.J^GrthumbiTland]  K  th?  ammr.t  of  ahni  eight  miilvsns  of  acrcs^  . 
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Ri'-jen.']  There  are  fix  confiderable  rivers,  which,  with  their  numerous 
branches,  peninfulate  the  whole  rtate,.  viz.  The  Delaware,  Schuylkill, 
Sufquehar.nah,  Yohoganey,  Monongahela,  and  Allegany.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Delaware  river,  until 
it  crolTes  into  Pennfylvania  (page  245).  From  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
bay,  at  Cape  Henlopen,  to  Philadelphia,  is  reckoned  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles.  So  far  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  a  feventy- 
foiir  gun  fi^p.  From  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  falls  is  thirty-five  miles. 
This  is  the  head  of  floop  navigation.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
that  carry  eight  or  nine  tons,  forty  miles  further,  and  for  Indian  canoes, 
except  feveral  fmall  falls 'or  portages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  At 
Eafton,  it  receives  the  Lehigh  from  the  \\ef!:,  which  is  navigable  thirty- 
miles.  The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton  falls,  and  at  Philadelphia 
rifes  generally  about  fix  feet.     A  north-eail  and  eaft  wind  raifes  it  higher. 

On  Cape  Henlopen  *  ftands  the  light-houfe,  with  a  few  other  houfes. 
Oppofite  the  light-houfe,  on  the  Jerfey  fliore,  twelve  miks,  is  Cape  May. 
Between  thefe  Capes  is  the  entrance  into  the  Delaware  bay.  The  en-' 
trance  into  the  river  is  twenty  miles  further  up,  at  Bombay  Hook,  where 
the  river  is  four  or  five  miles  wide.  From  Bombay  Hook  to  Reedy 
Ifland  is  twenty  miles.  This  illand  is  the  rendezvous  of  outward  bound 
{hips  in  autumn  and  fpring,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.  •  The  courfe 
from  this  to  the  fca  is  S.  S.  E.  fo  that  a  N.  W.  wind,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing wind  in  thefe  feafons,  is  fair  for  velTels  to  put  out  to  fea.  This' 
river  is  generally  frozen  one  or  two  months  in  the  j^ear  fo  as  to  prevent 
navigation. 

From  Chefter  to  Philadelphia,  twenty  miles,  the  channel  ot  the  river 
is  narrowed  by  ifiands  of  marfli,  which  are  generally  banked  and  turned 
into  rich  and  immefijely  <vahiahle  meadows. 

Billingfport,  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  fortified  in  the  late 
war  for  the  defence  of  the  channel.  Oppofite  this  fort,  feveral  large 
frames"  of  timber,  headed  with  iron  fpikcs,  called  chevaux  de  frizes,  were 
funk  to  prevent  the  Britifh  Ihips  from  paffing.  Since  the  peace,  a 
carious  machine  has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  to  raife  them. 

The  Schuylkill  rifes  north-wefl:  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  through 
which  it  pafles,  into  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  runs,  from  its  fource, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  tM^enty  miles  in  a  fouth-eaft  direction,  and 
fails  into  the  Delaware  three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  is  navigable 
from  above  Reading,  eighty-five  or  ninety  miles,  to  its  mouth.  There  are, 
thyee  floating  bridges  thrown  acrofs  it,  laade  of  logs  faltened  together, 
and  lying  upon  the  water. 

The  Sufquehannah  river  rifes  in  lake  Otfego,  in  the  ftate  of  New- 
York,  and  runs  in  fuch  a  winding  courfe  as  to  crofs  the  boundary  line 
between  New.York  and  Pennfylvania  three  times.  It  recei\  es  Tyoga 
rivtT,  one  of  its  principal  branches,  in  lat.  41°  57',  three  miles  fouth  of 
the  boundary  line.  The  Sufquehannah  branch  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
to  its  fource,  whence  to  Mohawks  river,  is  but  twenty  miles.  The  Ty- 
oga branch  is  navigable  fifty  miles,  for  batteaux;  and  its  iburge  is  but 
a  lew  miles  from  the  Chenelfee,  which  empties  into  lake  Ontario.     From 

*  Henlopen  is  a  Swedifli  word,  fignifying  •  entenvg  /«.' 
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Tyoga  point,  the  river  proceeds  fouth-eafl:  to  Wyoming,  witlhout  any  ob- 
ftruftion  by  falls,  and  then  fcuih-weft,  over  Wyoming  iallsj  till  at  Sunbiiry, 
in  about  lat.  41°  it  meets  the  weft  branch  of  Sufquehannah,  which  is 
havigable  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  feme  of  the  branches  of  it  are 
navigable  fifty  miles,  and  are  faid  to  approach  very  near  feme  of  the 
beatable  branches  of  the  Allegany  river.  From  Sunbuty  the  river  is  ' 
paffable  with  boats  to  Louilhurgh  and  Middletou'n,  on  Swetara;  and  with 
rafts  of  boards  and  marts  to  Lancafter,  but  it  is  attended  with  difficulty 
and  danger  on  account  of  the  numerous  falls  below  Middletown.  About 
fifteen  miles  above  Louifburgh,  it  receives  the  Juniatta,  from  the  north- 
weft,  proceeding  from  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  flowing  through  a 
mountainous,  broken  country.  It  is  navigable,  however,  eighty  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

^  The  Swetara,  which  falls  into  tht  Sufquehannah  from  the  north-eaftj 
is  navigable  fifteen  miles.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Swetara  to  the  Tulpehoken,  a  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill.  Should  this  be  effeded,  a  paffage  would  be  open  to  Phila- 
delphia from  the  Juniatta,  the  Tyoga,  and  the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of 
the  Sufquehannah,  which  water  at  leaft  15,000,000  of  acres.  From  this 
junftion,  the  general  courfe  of  the  river  is  about  fouth-eaft  until  it  falls 
into  the  head  of  Chefapeek  bav,  juft  below  Havre-de  Grace.  It  is  about 
a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  fea  veflels  but  about  twenty 
miles,  on  account  of  its  rapids.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  ro* 
mantic,  particularly  where  it  pafles  through  the  m.ountains.  This  paf- 
fage has  every  appearance  of  having  been  forced  through  by  the  preflure 
of  the  water,  or  of  having  been  burft  open  by  fome  convulfion  in  nature. 

The  feveral  branches  of  Yohogany  river  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.  After  running  a  fhort  diftance,  they  unite  and 
form  a  large  beautiful  river,  which,  in  paffing  fome  of  the  moft  weftern 
ridges  of  the  mountains,  precipitates  itfelf  over  a  level  ledge  of  rocks, 
lying  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Thefe  falls,  called 
the  Ohiopyle  falls,  are  about  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and 
the  river  is  perhaps  eighty  yards  wide.  For  a  confidcrable  diftance  be- 
low the  falls,  the  water  is  very  rapid,  and  boils  and  foams  vehemently, 
occaficning  a  continual  mift  to  rife  from  it,  even  at  noon  day,  and  in 
fair  weather.  The  river  at  this  place  runs  to  the  fouth-weft,  but  prefently- 
winds  round  to  the  north-weft,  and  continuing  this  courfe  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  it  lofes  its  name  by  uniting  with  the  Monongahela,  which 
comes  from  the  fouthward,  and  contains,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  water. 
Thefe  united  ftrcams,  fliortly  after  their  junction,  mingle  v/ith  the  waters 
of  the  Allegany  at  Pittftjurgh,  and  together  form  the  grand  river  Ohio. 

The  Monongahela  has  been  particularly  dcfcribed,  and  fome  obferva- 
rions  made  on  the  navigation  of  the  Allegany,  (Page  41,)  In  addition 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  at  the  junftion  of  French  Creek  (which  comes 
from  the  north-weft)  with  the  Allegany,  are  the  remains  of  a  Britifti  for- 
tification;  and  about  a  mile  above  is  a  fort,  built  in  1787,  and  then 
guarded  by  a  company  of  about  fixty  American  foldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Hart,  from  Connedticut.  The  Pennfylvania  north  line, 
crolfes  French  Creek  about  three  miles  above  Le  Bauf,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  fort.  From  Le  Boeuf  to  Prefque-ifle,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
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is  an  old  waggon  road,  cut  by  the  French  In  the  war  of  175:5.  The  lands 
on  French  Creek  are  very  fertile,  and  moftly  cleared,  which  is  an  evidence 
that  its  former  Indian  inhabitants  were  numerous.  Fourteen  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  a  gentle  rapid,  thence  to  its  mouth,  it  is  flow, 
deep  arid  fmooth. 

Eefore  we  leave  this  interefting  head  concerning  rivers,  we  cannot 
omit  infertlng  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Charles  Thomfon,  fecretary  of 
Congrefp.  '  Befides  the  three  channels  mentioned  (page  45)  between  the 
weRern  waters,  and  the  Atlantic,  there  are  two  others,  to  which  the 
Pennf)lvanians  are  turning  their  attention;  one  from  Prefque-ifle,  on 
Lake  Krie,  to  Le  Boeuf,  dov/n  the  Allegany  to  Kifkiminitas,  then  up 
the  Kifkiminitas,  and  from  thence,  by  a  fmall  portage,  to  Juniatta,  which 
falls  into  the  Sufquehannah  ;  The  other  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  eaft 
branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  to  Philadelphia.  Both  thefe 
are  faid  to  be  very  prafticable;  and,  confidering  the  enterprifing  temper 
of  the  Pennfylvanians,  and  particularly  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
whofe  objeft  is  concentered  in  promoting  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
one  city,  it  is  not  improbable  but  one  or  both  of  thefe  communications 
will  be'  opened  and  improved  *.' 

There  is  faid  to  be  ftill  another  communication  equally  as  pradicable 
as  either  of  the  others  j  and  that  is  between  the  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Tyoga  and  a  branch  of  the  Allegany,  the  head  waters  of  which,  are 
but  a  {liort  diftance  from  each  other.  The  Seneca  Lidians  fay,  they  can 
walk  four  times  in  a  day,  from  the  boatable  waters  of  the  Ohio,  to 
thofe  of  the  Tyoga,  at  the  place  now  mentioned.  And  between  the 
Sufquehannah,  jufc  before  it  croifes  into  Pennfylvania  the  firft  time,  and, 
the  Delaware,  is  a  portage  of  only  twelve  miles. 

One  remark  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  and  that  is,  that  in  all  the 
back  country,  waters  of  this  ftatc,  e-\'en  in  thofe  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, marine  petrifaftions  may  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

Sivnmjis.']  The  only  fwanips  worth  noticing,  are,  the  Great  S-vampy 
between  Northampton  and  Luzerne  counties,  and  Buffaloe  fwarnp  in  the 
north-weftern  parts  of  Northumberland  county,  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Thefe  fwamps,  on  examination 
and  furve}',  are  found  to  be  bodies  of  rich  farm  land,  thickly  covered 
with  beach  and  fugar  maple. 

Moimtains ,  face  of  the  country ,  foil  aiid  proditaions.']  As  much  as  nearly 
one  third  of  this  hate  may  be  called  mountainous ;  particularly  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin,  Dauphin, 
and  part  of  Bucks  and  Northam,pton,  throuqh  vvhicli  pafs,  under  various 
names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  fpurs,  which  collectively  form  what 
we  chufe  to  call,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  the  Great  range  of  Al- 
legany MOUNTAINS.  The  principal  ridges  in  this  range,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania, are  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountain,  v»'hich  pafs  north  of  Naza- 
reth in  Northampton  county,  and  purfue  a  fouth-weil  courfe,  acrofs  the 
Lehigh,  through  Dauphin  county,  jull  above  Louiiburgh,  thence  on  the 
M^eft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties. 
Back  of  thefe,  and  nearly  parallel  with  them,  are  Peters,  Tufcarora  and 
Nefcopek  mountains,  on  the  eaft  of  the  Sufquehannah;  and  on  the  weft> 

*    See  Appendix  to  Mr.  Jcffufcji's  Notes  on  J'irghtia,   No.  L 
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Shareman's  hills.  Sideling  hills;,  R-aggci,  Great  Warriors,  Evits  and 
Wills  mountains;  then  the  great  Allegany  ridge,  which  being  the  larj^eft, 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  range;  weft  of  this  are  the  Laurel  and  Chef- 
nut  ridges.  Between  the  Juniatta  aad  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah  are  Jacks,  Tuffes,  Nittiny  and  Bald  Eagle  inountains.  The 
vales  between  thefe  mountains  are  generally  of  a  rich,  black  foil,  fuited 
to  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grafs.  Some  of  the  mountains  v.'ill 
admit  of  cultivation  almoit  to  their  tops. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  country  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fide  of  the  range  of  mountains  we  have  ji^ft  been  defcribing.  Be- 
tween thefe  mountains  and  the  lower  ialls  of  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this  but  in  all  the  fouthern  ftates,  are  feveral 
ranges  of  ftones,  fand,  earths  and  minerals,  which  lie  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion.  Beds  of  ftone,  of  vaft  extent,  particularly  of  lime-ftone,  have 
their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments  thrown  confufedly 
in  every  direction.  Between  thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean,  is  a  very 
extenfive  collection  of  fand,  clay,  mud  and  fhells,  partly  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by  floods  from  the  upper 
country,  and  partly  produced  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  fubilances. 
The  country  wdfward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpecls,  is 
totally  different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken  and  A^ariegated,  but  there 
are  no  mountains ;  and  when  viewed  l>om  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of 
the  Allegany,  it  appears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  piain.  All  the  various 
llrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undifturbed  in  the  fituation  wherein 
they  were  firft  iormed.  The  layers  of  clay,  fand  and  coal,  are  nearly- 
horizontal.  Scarcely  a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrarv. 
Detached  rocks  are  indeed  found  here  in  all  fituations,  as  well  as  call- 
ward  of  the  mountains;  but  thefe  are  only  fuch  as  lie  near  the  furface, 
and  being  undermined  by  the  waters,  have  tumbled  from  their  original 
places.  Every  appearance,  in  fhort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
the  original  cruft,  in  which  the  ftone  was  formed,  has  never  been  bro- 
ken up  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains,  as  it  evidently  has  been  eaft- 
ward  of  them.  The  irregularity  and  unevennefs  of  the  country  weft- 
ward  of  the  mountains,  appear  to  have  been  the  eiteft  of  water  defcend- 
ing  in  heavy  fhov/ers  of  rain.  Many  thoufands  of  fquare  miles  are  cut 
by  innumerable  deep  drains  for  carrying  off  water,  and  nothing  is  left 
between  them  but  high,  fteep  and  narrow  ridges.  The  prodigious  rains 
which  produced  this  furprihng  efFed,  probably  filled  up  the  intervals 
between  the  mountains,  and  tlie  preffure  of  the  water  in  time, ,  may  have 
become  fo  great  as  to  have,  at  length,  broken  through  the  lowcft  and 
weakeft  parts  of  them ;  and  in  fuch  places  have  carried  away  the  rocks 
which  formed  the  ridges,  down  neariy  as  low  as  the  prefent  beds  of  the 
rivers ;  part  of  the  water  running  eaftward,  and  part  weftward,  fo  that 
the  principal  ridge,  the  proper  Allegany,  only  was  left  unbroken.  The 
rocks,  thus  torn  from  their  beds,  appear  to  have  been  lodged  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  mountains,  where  at  this  day  we  find  them  ;  and  the 
gravel,  fand  and  earth,  carried  far  below,  and  depofited  in  the  lower 
country,  in  fuccefTion,  according  to  their  refpeftive  gravities  *. 

*  See  Col.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  P,  49. 
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In  fills  connection,  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  now  been  fay- 
ing, and  alfo  of  what  was  obferved,  page  48,  I  beg  leave  to  introduc<5 
the  remarks  of  the  fecretary  of  Congrefs,  whom  we  juft  now  quoted, 
which  were  fuggelkd  on  his  reading  Mr.  Jefferfon's  defcription  of  the 
pafTage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Bkie  ridge.  '  The  reflections  I  was 
led  into  on  viewing  tliis  pafTage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue  ridge 
were,  that  this  country  mull  have  fuiTered  fome  violent  convuUion,  and 
that  the  face  of  it  mull  have  been  changed  from  what  it  probably  was 
fome  centuries  ago;  that  the  broken  and  ragged  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain on  each  fide  the  riA-er;  the  tremendous  rocks,  which  are  left  with 
ene  end  fixed  in  the  precipice,  and  the  other  jutting  out,  and  feeraingly 
ready  to  fall  for  want  of  fnpport;  the  bed  of  the  river  for  fcveral  miles 
below  obftruded,  and  filled  with  the  loofe  Hones  carried  from  this 
mound;  in  fhort,  every  thing  on  which  you  call:  your  eye,  evidently  de- 
monrtrates  a  difrupture  and  breach  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  liefore  ■ 
this  happened,  what  is  now  a  fruitful  vale,  was  formerly  a  great  lake  or 
colleftion  of  water,  which  poflibly  might  have  here  formed  a  mighty 
cafcade,  or  had  its  vent  to  the  ocean  by  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the 
Blue  ridge  feems  to  terminate.  Eefides  this,  there  are  other  parts  of  this 
country  which  bear  evident  traces  of  a  like  convulfion.  From  the  beft 
accounts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  place  where  the  Delaware  now 
flows  through  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  what 
is  called  the  North  ridge,  or  mountain,  was  not  its  original  courfe,  but 
that  it  paffed  through  what  is  now  called  •  the  Wind-gap,'  a  place  feveral 
miles  to  the  weflward,  and  above  an  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
prefent  bed  of  the  river.  This  wind-gap  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  the 
Hones  in  it  fuch  as  feem  to  have  been  wafned  for  ages  by  water  running 
over  them.  Should  tiiis  have  been  the  cafe,  there  muft  have  been  a  large 
lake  behind  that  mountain,  and  by  fome  uncommon  fwell  in  the  waters, 
or  by  fome  convulfion  of  nature,  the  river  muft  have  opened  its  way 
through  a  different  part  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting  there  with  lefs 
obftruttion,  carried  away  with  it  the  oppofing  mounds  of  earth  and 
deluged  the  country  below  with  the  immenfe  collection  of  waters  to 
which  this  new  paflage  gave  vent.  There  are  ftill  remaining,  awd  daily 
difcovered,  innumerable  inflances  of  fuch  a  deluge  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  after  it  palTed  the  hills  above  the  falls  of  Trenton,  and  reached  the 
champaign.  On  the  New  Jerfey  fide,  which  is  flatter  than  the  Pennfyl- 
vania  fide,  all  the  country  below  Crofwick  hills  feems  to  have  been 
overflowed  to  the  diftance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back  from  the 
river,  and  to  have  acquired  a  new  foil  by  the  earth  and  clay  brought 
down  and  mixed  with  the  native  fand.  The  fpot  on  which  Philadelphia 
Hands  evidently  appears  to  be  made  -ground.  The  different  ilrata. 
through  which  they  pafs  in  digging  to  water,  the  acorns,  leaves,  and 
fometimes  branches,  which  are  found  above  twenty  feet  belovi^  the  fur- 
face,  all  feem  to  demonilrate  this.  I  am  informed  that  at  York  town 
in  Virginia,  in  the  bank  of  York  river,  there  are  different  ftrata  of 
Ihells  and  earth,  one  above  another,  which  feem  to  point  out  that  the 
country  there  has  undergone  feveral  changes;  that  the  fea  has.,  for  a  foc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  occupied  the  place  where  dry  land  now  appears ;  and 
that  the  ground  has  been  fuddenly  raifed  at  various  periods.    What  a 
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change  would  it  make  in  the  country  below,  Ihoiild  the  mountains  at 
Niagara,  by  any  accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a  paiTage  fuddenly 
opened  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes !  While  ru- 
minating on  thefe  fubjeiSs,  I  have  often  been  hurried  away  by  fancy,  and 
led  to  imagine,  that  what  is  now  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was  once  a' cham- 
paign country  ;  and  that  from  the  point  or  cape  of  Florida,  there  was  a 
continued  range  of  mountains  through  Cuba,  Kifpaniola,  Porto-Rico, 
Martinique,  Gaudaloupe,  Batbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  till  it  readied  tl  e 
coaft  of  America,  and  formed  the  fhores  which  bounded  the  ocean,  and 
guarded  the  country  beliind  :  that,  by,  fome  convulfion  or  fiiock  of  fia- 
ture,  the  fea  had  broken  through  thefe  mounds,  and  deluged  that  vaft 
plain,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  that  being  there  heaped  up 
by  the  trade-winds,  always  blowing  from  one  quarter,  it  had  found  its 
way  back,  as  it  continues  to  do,  through  the  gulph  betv^'een  Florida  and 
Cuba,  carr}'ing  with  it  the  loom  and  fand  it  may  have  fcooped  from  the 
country  it  had  occupied,  part  of  which  it  may  have  depofited  on  the 
fhores  of  North  America,  and  with  part  formed  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land.— But  thefe  are  only  the  vifions  of  fancy  *.' 

Ill  addition  to  what  we  have  already  fai'd  refpeding  the  face  of  the 
country  in  Pennfylvania,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that,  excepting  the  Allegany 
range  of  mountains,  which  crolTes  the  ftate  in  an  oblique  direftion,  and 
is  from  twenty  to  fift}'  miles  wide,  the  Hate  is  generally  level,  or  agree- 
ably diverfitied  with  gentle  hills  and  vales. 

The  foil  is  of  the  various  kinds ;  in  fome  parts  it  is  barren ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ftate  is  good  land  ;  and  no  inconfiderable  part  is  very 
good.  Perhaps  the  proportion  of  firft  rate  land  is  not  greater  in  any 
of  the  thirteen  ftates.  The  richeft  part  of  the  ftate  that  is  fettled  is 
Lancafter  county.  The  richeft  that  is  unfettled,  is  between  Allegany 
river  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  north-weil:  corner  of  the  ftate.  Of  this  fine 
traft,  J 00,000  acres,  lying  on  and  near  French  Creek,  are  for  fale  by 
the  ftate.  The  convenient  communications  through  this  creek  into  the 
Allegany,  and  from  the  Allegany,  through  vajious  creeks  and  rivers  to 
the  Sufquehannah  and  Patomak,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  north  fide  of  Pennfylvania  is  the  richeft  and  the  bell:  fettled  land 
throughout,  owing  entirely  to  the  circumftance  of  the  weftern  road 
having  been  run  by  the  arm.ies,  prior  to  1762,  through  the  towns  of 
Lancafter,  Carlifle  and  Bedford,  and  thence  to  Pittft)urg.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  turning  the  tide  of  fettlers  from  this  old  channel,  into  the  unfet- 
tled and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  government  and  landed  in- 
tereft  of  Pennfylvania  ha^'e  been,  and  are  ftili  bufy  in  cutting  conveni- 
ent roads.  During  the  laft  fummer  (1788)  they  run  a  road  north,  from 
the  former  roads  beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  north  portage  between  De- 
laware and  Sufquehannah ;  and  thence  north  eighty  degrees  weft  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyoga ;  the  firft  feventy  miles,  and  .the  laft  above  fixty. 
It  is  now  in  contemplatiorj  to  cut  a  road  from  Sunbury,  at  the  forks  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of  Sufquehannah,  weft,  150  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  Toby's  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river,  from  the 
.^aft.     This  road  v/ill  be  through  a  trad  of  rich  land,  nov/  for  fale  by 

*  JefFerfon'a  Notes  on  Virginia,    Appendix,  No,  11, 
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the  ftate.  A  road  is  alfo  cutting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyoga,  fouth- 
ward,  to  the  mouth  of  Loyal,  a  branch  of  the  weft  branch  of  Sufque- 
hannah.  Another  road  is  cutting  from  Huntingdon-town,  on  Franks- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniatta,  weftward  thirty  miles,  to  a  navigable  branch 
of  the  Allegany. 

Thus  the  well  judged  policy  of  this  ftate,  is  paving  the  way  for  the 
fettlement  of  all  their  wafte  lands.  And  to  evidence  their  benevolence, 
and  their  wiflies  to  have  the  advantages  of  education  increafed,  and  more 
extenfively  enjoyed,  they  have  allotted  60,000  acres  of  thefe  wafte  lands 
for  the  ufe  of  public  fchools  ;  and  above  60, coo  more  have  been  granted 
for  that  purpofe,  and  to  the  focieties  eitablifl^.ed  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  the  arts,  religion,  &:c. 

In  addition  to  the  common  obfervation,  that  the  natural  growth  of 
this  ftate  is  fimilar  to  that  of  New-Jerfey  and  New-York,  which  is  in- 
deed the  cafe  in  moft  refpefts,  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  are  in  Pennfyl- 
vania  great  bodies  of  fugar-maple,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Luzerne,  Northumberland  and  Wafnington,  which  yield  a  well- 
tafted  and  wholeforae  fugar,  to  protit. 

Cumberland  and  Franklin  valley  is  timbered  principally  with  locuft, 
black  walnut,  hickory  and  white  oak.  The  mountainous  parts  are  covered 
with  pines,  chefnuts,  Sec. 

The  produce  from  culture,  conftfts  of  v^heat,  which  is  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  the  ftate,  feme  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,  oats,  fpeltz  *, 
barley,  which  is  now  raifed  in  greater  quantities  than  forraerly,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  vaft  confumption  of  it  by  the  breweries  in  Philadelphia,  hemp., 
flax,  and  vegetables  of  all  the  various  kinds  common  to  the  climate. 
Pennfylvania  is  a  good  grazing  country,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  fed,  and  large  dairies  are  kept,  but  their  beef,  pork  and  cheefe,  are 
not  reckoned  fo  good  as  thofe  of  Connecticut  and  the  other  parts  of  New- 
England  ;  but  their  butter  has  been  fuppofed  fuperior. 

Climate,  dijcafesy  longe'vify,  ^c.'\  Nothing  different  from  that  of  Con- 
nefticut;  except,  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains,  the  weather  is 
much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never  feel  thofe  quick  tranfitions 
from  cold  to  heat,  by  a  change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thofe 
fo  frequently  experience,  who  live  eaftward  of  the  mountains,  and  nesr 
the  fea.  The  hot  fouthwardly  winds  get  chilled  by  pafling  over  the  long 
chain  of  Allegany  mountains. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  Pennfylvania  is  now  more  unhealthy  than 
form.erly ;  that  bilious  and  remitting  fevers,  which  a  few  years  ago  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  creeks  and  mill-ponds, 
now  appear  in  parts  remote  from  them  all,  and  in  the  higheft  fituations. 
This  change  has  been  traced  to  three  caufes :  Firft,  To  the  increafe  of 
mill-ponds.  Till  thefe  were  cftabliflied,  intermittents,  in  feveral  coun- 
ties in  Pennfylvania,  were  unknown.  Secondly,  To  the  clearing  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  intermittents  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Sufquehannah,  have  kept  an  exaft  pace  with  the  paflagcs  which 
have  been  opened  for  the  propagation  of  marfli  effluvia,  by  cutting  down 
the  wood  which  formerly  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.     A  diftindion, 

*  See  this  kind  sf  grain  defcribed,  Ta.ge  53, 
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however,  is  to  be  made  between  clearing  and  cultivating  a  country. 
While  clearing  a  country  makes  it  fickly  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
ttientioned,  cultivating  a  country,  that  is,  draining  fwamps,  deftroving 
weeds,  burning  brufli,  and  exhaling  the  unvvholeiome  and  ruperfiuous 
moifture  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  frequent  crops  of  grain,  gralTcs  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  render  it  healthv.  Several  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  prelTed  through  the  feveral  itages  that  have  been  defcribed. 
The  firfl:  fettlers  received  their  country  from  the  hand  of  nature,  pure  and 
healthy.  Fevers  foon  followed  their  improvements,  nor  were  they  finally 
bauilhed,  until  the  higher  degrees  of  cultivation  took  place.  Nor  even 
then,  where  the  falutary  effects  of  cultivation  were  rendered  abortive  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  mill-ponds. 

As  a  third  caufe  of  this  increafe  of  fevers,  the  unequal  quantities  of 
rain  which  have  fallen  of  late  years,  has  been  afiigned.  While  the  creeks 
and  rivers  were  confined  within  fteady  bounds,  there  was  little  or  no  ex- 
halation of  febrile  miafmatafrom  their  fhores.  But  the  dry  fumraers  of 
1780,  1781,  and  17S2,  by  reducing  the  rivers  and  creeks  far  below  their 
ancient  marks;  while  the  wet  fprings  of  1784  and  1785',  by  fwelling 
them  beyond  theif  natural  heights,  have,  when  they  have  fallen,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  left  a  large  and  extenfive  furface  of  moifl  ground  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aftion^of  the  fun,  and  of  courfe  to  the  generation  and  exha- 
lation of  febrile  miafmata  *. 

This  ilate,  having  been  fettled  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is 
not  fufiiciently  old  to  determine  from  facts  the  ftate  of  longevity.  Among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  who  are  the  oldeft  fettlers,  there  are  inftan- 
ces  of  longevity,  occafioned  by  their  living  in  the  old,  cuhivated  coun- 
ties, and  the  temperance  impofed  on  them  by  their  religion.  There  are 
fewer  long-lived  people  among  the  Germans,  than  among  other  nations, 
occafioned  by  their  excefs  of  labour  and  low  diet.  Thev  live  chiefly 
upon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  afibtds  too  little  nourilhment  to 
repair  the  walle  of  their  lirength  by  hard  labour. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Philadelphia,  die  under  two 
years  of  age,  and  chiefly  with  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Very 
few  die  at  this  age  in  the  countr)'. 

Populatioji,  chara8er,  7nanners,  I5c.'\  In  the  grand  convention  which 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  in 
Pennfylvania  were  reckoned  at  360,000.  It  is  probable  they  are  now 
more  numerous :  perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix  them,  at  this,  the  popular 
tion  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine ;  by  which  it  appears  that 
Pennfylvania  is  only  one-fifth  as  populous  as  Conneciicut. 

But  Connecticut  was  fettled  nearly  half  a  century  before  Pennfyl- 
vania; fo  that  in  order  to  do  juitice  to  Pennfylvania  in  the  coraparifon, 
we  muft  anticipate  her  probable  population  fifty  j-ears  herice.  At  this 
period,  if  we  admit  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  doubled  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  by  natural  increafe,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  emi- 
grations, the  population  will  be  equal  to  thirty-fix  for  every  fouare  mile. 
Add  to   this,  400,000  for  the  increafe  by  emigrants  and  their  defceii- 

*  E/quiry  into  tht  caiifcs  of  the  increafe  of  fe-vers  hi  Pcmfjl'vaiv.a, 
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dents,  which  is  probably  not  too  large  a  number,  confidering  the  length 
of  time — the  extenfivc  trails  of  rich  and  vacant  lands — the  fpirit  of  emi- 
gration in  the  eaftern  ilates — the  probable  influx  of  inhabitants,  upon 
the  eftablifhment  an:;  falutary  operation  of  the  new  government — and 
the  inducements  which  are  held  up  to  encourage  fettlers  to  fix  in  tliis 
Hate.  All  thefe  things  taken  into  view,  we  may  venture  to  predid,  that 
Pennfylvania,at  the  end  of  half  a  century  from  this  time,  will  contain  two 
millions  of  fouls,  which  is  about  forty-live  for  every  fquare  mile,  equal 
to  the  j)fsfent  population  of  Connecticut. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  taxable  inhahhants  in  Tennfyl-vania,  in  the  jear^ 
1-760,   1770,   1779,  a}idii%6*. 


1 


1760 

1770 

1779 

Philadelpliia  cit} 
and  count)'. 

} 

8,32^ 

10455 

i3.68x 

■ , 7»o66 

Bucks  county. 

3^148 

3>i77 

4^067 

C'heller, 

4,761 

5'+Bj 

6,378 

Lancafter, 

S'^3^ 

6,608 

8.433 

York, 

3o02 

4*426 

6,281 

Cumberland, 

1,501 

3>S^-^ 

5.092 

Berks, 

3,016 

3>302 

4,662 

Northampton, 

1,987 

2>793 

3,600 

Bedford, 

- 

1,201 

Northumberland, 

_ 

- 

2,111 

Weftmoreland, 

=, 

_ 

2,111 

Walhington, 

„ 

- 

- 

Fayette, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Franklin, 

_ 

- 

- 

„ 

Montgomery, 

- 

i> 

- 

Dauphin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Luzerne, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  3i>667        39^7%  54.683  66,925 

The  number  of  militia  in  Pennfylvania,  are  reckoned  at  85,000,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania  confift  of  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland,  Germany  and  Scotland, '  The  Friends  and  Epifcopalians  are 
chiefly  of  EngUfli  extraftion,  and  compofe  about  one-third  of  the  in- 
habitants.    They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  iri  the 

*  So  ^often  ha-ve  the  counties  of  this  fate  been  di'vided  and Jubdi'vided—and 
the  boundaries  altered,  that  a  comparijon  in  this  ftatement  can  hardly  be  made^ 
except  bet^-a:een  the  feveral  totals :  as,  for  iufance,  it  nvould  appear  from  the 
ahti-ve  table  that  Philadelphia  county  had  decreafed  in  popnlatioji  betnueen  the 
■j>?ars  ij-jc^  and  1786 — nvhereas  the  contrary  is  the  cafe — for  Mo7itgotnery 
iounty  'Was-  fruck  off  from  it.  The  fame  is.  obfcrvable  of  all  the  counties 
fiXiherein  a  decreafe  appeiirs» 
■i  hv  return, 
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counties  of  Chefter,  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Montgomery.  The  Iridi 
are  moftly  Freibyterians.  Their  anceftors  came  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  originally  fettled  from  Scotland ;  hence  they  have 
fometimes  been  called  Scotch-Irilh,  to  denote  their  double  defcent.  But 
they  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called  Irifh,  or  the  defcendents 
of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The}^  inhabit  the  weftern  and  fron- 
tier counties,  and  are  numerous. 

The  Germans  compofe  one  quarter  at  leaft,  if  not  a  third  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Pennfylvania.  They  inhabit  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks, 
Dauphin,  Lancafter,  York  and  Northampton ;  moftly  in  the  four  lail. 
They  confift  of  Lutherans,  (vvho  are  the  moft  numerous  fed]  Calvinifts, 
Moravians,  Mennonlfts,  Tankers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers)  and  Swing.- 
felters,  who  are  a  fpecies  of  Quakers.  Thefe  are  all  diftinguiihed  for 
their  temperance,  induftry  and  oeconomy. 

The  Germans  have  ufually  fifteen  of  fixty-nine  members  in  the  affem- 
blyj  and  fome  of  them  have  arifen  to  the  firll  honours  in  the  ftate,  and 
now  fill  a  number  of  the  higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  clafs  are  very  ig- 
norant and  fuperftitious.  Ic  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  going  to  mar- 
ket with  a  little  bag  of  fait  tied  to  their  horfes  manes,  for  the  purpofe, 
they  fay,  of  keeping  off  the  witches. 

The  Baptifts  (except  the  Mennonift  and  Tunker  Baptifts,  vvho  are  Ger- 
inans)  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  \^'ales,  and  are  not 
numerous.  A  proportionate  aiTemblage  of  the  national  prejudices,  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments  of  all  thefe,  will 
form  the  Pennfylvanian  character.  As  the  leading  traits  in  this  charafter, 
thus  conftituted,  we  may  venture  to  mention  induftry,  frugality,  bor- 
dering in  fome  inftances  on  parfimony,  enterprize,  a  tafte  and  ability 
for  im.provements  in  mechanics,  in  manufaflures,  in  agriculture,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  the  liberal  fciences ;  temperance,  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 
in  drefs  and  manners;  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes;  inoftenfive- 
nefs  and  intrigue  ;  in  regard  to  religion,  variety  and  harmony ;  liberali- 
ty and  its  oppofites,  fuperftition  and  bigotry;  and  in  politics  an  unhappy 
jargon.  Such  appear  to  be  the  diftinguifliing  traits  ;n  the  colleftive  Peua- 
iylvanian  character. 

In  this  connediion,  and  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  remarks  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  on  *  the  progrefs  of  population,  agriculture,  man- 
ners and  government  in  Pennfylvania,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  England/  • 
are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 

«  The  firft  fettier  in  the  woods  is  generally  a  man  who  has  out-lived 
his  credit  or  fortune  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  ftate.  His  time  for 
migrating  is  in  the  monrh  of  April.  His  firft  objed  is  to  build  a  imall 
cabin  of  rough  logs  for  himfelf  and  fomily.  The  floor  of  this  cabbin 
is  of  earth,  the  roof  is  of  fplit  logs — the  light  is  received  through  the 
door,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  through  a  fmall  window  made  of  greafed 
paper.  A  coarfer  building  adjoining  this  cabbin  affords  a  fhelter  to  a 
cow,  and  a  pair  of  poor  horfes.  The  labour  of  erefting  thefe  buildings  is 
fucceeded  by  killing  the  trees  on  a  few  acres  of  ground  near  his  cab- 
bin ;  this  is  done  by  cutting  a  circle  round  the  trees,  two  or  three  feet 
|rom  the  ground.     The  ground  around  thefe  trees  is  then  ploughed,  and 
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Indian  corn  planted  in  it.  The  feafon  for  planting  this  grain  is  about  the 
20th  of  May  —It  grows  generally  on  new  ground,  with  but  little  cultiva- 
tion, and  yields  in  the  month  of  Odober  following,  from  40  to  50  bufnels 
per  acre.  After  the  lirft  of  September  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  nourifh- 
ment  to  his  family,  in  its  gi'een  or  unripe  ftate,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  roaftiiig  ears.  His  family  is  fed  during  the  fummer  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  grain,  \vhich  he  carries  with  him,  and  by  lifh  and  game.. 
His  cows  and  horfes  feed  upon  wild  grafs,  or  the  fucculent  twigs  of  th« 
woods.  For  the  firft  year  he  endures  a  groat  deal  cf  diftrefs  from  hunger 
, — cold — and  a  variety  of  accidental  caufcs,  but  he  feldom  complains  or 
finks  under  them.  As  heiives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indians,  he  foon 
acquires  a  ftrong  tindure  of  their  manners.  His  exertions,  while  they 
continue,  are  violent;  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  reft. 
His  pleafures  confift  chiefly  in  fiflung  and  hunting.  He  loves  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  he  eats,  drinks  and  lleeps  in  dirt  and  rags  in  his  little  cabbin. 
In  his  intercourfe  with  the  world  he  manifefts  all  the  art  which  ^charac- 
terize  the  Indians  of  our  country.  In  this  fituation  he  pailes  two  or 
three  years.  In  proportion  as  population  increafes  around  him,  he  be- 
comes uneafy  and  diifatisfied.  Formerly  his  cattle  ranged  at  large,  but 
DOW  his  neighbours  call  upon  him  to  confine  them  within  fences,  to  pre- 
vent their  trefpaffing  upon  their  fields  of  grain.  Formerly  he  fed  his 
family  with  wild  animals,  but  thefe, -which  fly  from  the  face  of  man, 
now  ceafc  to  afford  him  an  eafy  fubfiftence,  and  he  is  compelled  to  raife 
domeftic  animals  for  the  fupport  of  his  family.  Above  all,  he  revolts 
againft  the  operation  of  laws.  He  cannot  bear  to  furrender  up  a  fmgle 
natural  right  for  all  the  benefits  of  government ;  and  thererare  he  aban- 
dons his  little  fettlement,  and  feeks  a  retreat  in  the  woods,  where  he 
again  fubmits  to  all  the  toils  which  have  been  mentioned.  There  are . 
inftances  of  many  men  who  have  broken  ground  on  bare  creation,  not 
lefs  than  four  different  times  in  this  way,  in  different  and  more  advanced 
parts  of  the  ftate.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  flight  of  this  clafs  of 
people  is  always  increafed  by  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  This  will 
not  furprize  us  when  we  confider  how  oppofite  its  precepts  are  to  their 
licentious  manner  of  living.  If  our  firft  fettler  was  the  owner  of  the  fpot 
of  land  which  he  began  to  cultivate,  he  fells  it  at  a  confiderable  profit  to 
his  fucceffor;  but  if  (as  is  oftener  the  cafe)  he  was  a  tenant  to  fome  rich 
landholder,  he  abandons  it  in  debt ;  however,  the  fmall  improvements  he 
leaves  behind  him,  generally  mal<.e  it  an  objed  of  immediate  demand  to 
z/econd  fpecies  of  fettler. 

This  fpecies  of  fettler  is  generally  a  man  of  fome  property ;  he  pays 
one  third  or  one  fourth  part  in  cafti  for  his  plantation,  which  confifts  of 
three  orfour  hdudred  acres,  and  the  reft  in  gales  or  inftalments,  as  it  is 
called  here ;  that  is,  a  certain  fum  yearly,  without  intereft,  till  the  whole 
is  paid.  The  firft  objed  of  this  fettler  is  to  build  an  addition  to  his  cab- 
bin  ;  this  is  done  with  hewed  logs :  and  as  faw  mills  generally  follow 
fettlements,  his  floors  are  made  of  boards ;  his  roof  is  made  of  what  are 
called  clapboards,  which  are  a  kind  of  coarfe  fhingles,  fplit  out  of  fliort 
oak  logs.  This  houfe  is  divided  by  two  floors,  on  each  of  which  are 
two  rooms :  under  the  whole  is  ?i  cellar  walled  with  ftone.  The  cabbin 
ferves  as  a  kitchen  to  tliis  houfe,  |iis  uext  objeft  is  to  clear  9  little  mea- 
dow 
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dow  ground,  and  plant  an  orchard  of  two  or  three  hundred  apple-trees. 
His  ftable  is  likewife  enlarged ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  or  two,  he 
builds  a  large  log  barn,  the  roof  of  which  is  commonly  thatched  with 
rye  ftraw :  he  moreover  encreafes  the  quantity  of  his  arable  land  :  and, 
inftead  of  cultivating  Indian  corn  alone,  he  raifes  a  quantity  of  wheat 
and  rye  :  the  latter  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  being  dilliJlcd 
into  wiilzey.  This  fpecies  of  fettler  by  no  means  extrads  all  frc.m  the 
earth,  which  it  is  able  and  willing  to  give.  His  fields  yield  but  a  fcanty 
increafe,  owing  to  the  ground  not  being  fufficientjy  ploughed.  The 
hopes  of  the  year  are  often  blalled  by  his  cattle  breaking  through  his 
half-made  fences,  and  deftroying  his  grain.  His  horfes  perform  but 
half  the  labour  that  might  be  expefted  from  them,  if  they  were  better 
ted  ;  and  his  cattle  often  die  in  the  fpring  from  the  want  of  provifion, 
and  the  delay  of  grafs.  His  houfe,  as  well  as  his  firm,  bear  many  marks 
of  a  weak  tone  of  mind.  His  windo',vs  are  unglazed,  or,  if  they  have  had 
glafs  in  them,  the  ruins  of  it  are  fupplied  with  old  hats  or  pillows.  7  his 
fpecies  of  fettler  is  feldom  a  good  member  of  civil  or  religious  fociety  :  with 
a  large  portion  of  an  hereditary  mechanical  kind  of  religion,  he  negle(^ts  to 
contribute  fufficiently  towards  building  a  church,  or  maintaining  a  re^ 
gular  adrainiftration  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gofpel :  he  is.equally  indif- 
pofed  to  fupport  civil  government :  with  high  ideas  of  liberty,  he  re^ 
fufes  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  debt  contrafted  by  its  eitabiilhment 
in  our  country  :  he  delights  chiefly  in  company — fcmetimes  drinks  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  to  excefs — will  fpend  a  day  or  two  in  every  week,  in  at- 
tending political  meetings;  and  thus  he  contradls  debts,  which,  (if  he 
cannot  difcharge  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency)  compel  him  to  fell  his 
plantation,  generally  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  the  third  and  lall 
fpecies  of  fettler. 

This  fpecies  of  fettler  is  commonly  a  man  of  property  and  good  cha- 
rafter;  fometimes  he  is  tlie  fon  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  one  of  the  interior 
and  ancient  counties  of  the  Hate.  His  firft  objed  is  to  convert  every 
fpot  of  ground,  over  which  he  is  able  to  draw  water,  into  meadow : 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  he  feleds  the  molf  fertile  fpots  on  the  farm, 
and  devotes  it  by  manure  to  that  purpofe.  His  next  objed  is  to  build  a 
barn,  which  he  prefers  of  ftone.  This  building  is, -in  fome  inftances, 
one  hundred  feet  in  front,  and  forty  in  depth :  it  is  made  very  compaft, 
fo  as  to  fhut  out  the  cold  in  winter  ;  for  our  farmers  find  that  their  horfes 
and  cattle,  when  kept  warm,  do  not  require  near  as  much  food,  as  v.'hen 
they  are  expofed  to  the' cold.  He  ufes  ceconomy,  likewife,  in  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  wood.  Hence  he  keeps  hlmfelf  warm  in  winter,  by 
means  of  ftoves,  which  fiive  an  immenfe  deal  of  labour  to  hinrfeif  and 
liis  horfes,  in  cutting  and  bawling  wood  in  cold  and  v/et  weather.  His 
fences  are  e\'ery  where  repaired,  fo  as  to  fecure  his  grain  from  his  own 
and  his  neighbour's  cattle.  But  further,  he  increafes  the  number  of  the 
articles  of  his  cultivation,  and,  inftead  of  raifing  corn,  wheat,  and  rye 
alone,  he  raifes  oats,  buck-wheat  (the  fagopyrum  of  Linnsus)  and  fpeits. 
Near  his  houfe,  he  allots  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  for  a  garden,  in 
which  he  raifes  a  large  quantity  of  cabbage  and  potatoes.  His  newly 
cleared  fields  afford  him  every  year  a  large  increafe  of  turnips.  Over 
the  fpriiig  wliich  fupplies  him  with  water,  he  builds  a  inilk-houfe :  he, 

likewife  ■ 
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likevvifs  adds  to  the  number,  and  improves  the  quality  of  his  fruit-trees  ? 
his  fens  work  by  his  fide  all  the  year,  and  his  wife  and  daugliters  forfaka 
the  dairy  and  the  fpinning-whcel,  to  fhare  with  him  in  the  toils  of  harveft. 
The  laft  objed  of  his  indultry  is  to  build  a  dwelling-houfe.  This  bufi- 
nefs  is  fomctimes  efteded  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  but  is  oftener  bequeath- 
ed to  his  fon,  or  the  inheritor  of  his  plantation ;  and  hence  we  have  a 
common  faying  among  our  beft  farmers,  *  that  a  fon  fiiould  always  be- 
gin where  his  father  left  off;'  that  is,  he  fliould  begin  his  improve- 
ments, by  building  a  commodious  dwelling-houfe,  fuited  to  the  im- 
provements and  value  of  the  plantation.  This  dwelling-houfe  is  general- 
ly built  of  flone ;  it  is  large,  convenient,  and  filled  v/ith  ufeful  and 
fubftantial  furniture;  it  fometimes  adjoins  the  houfe  of  the  fecond  fettler, 
but  is  frequently  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  it.  The  horfes  and  cat- 
tle of  this  fpecies  of  fettler,  bear  marks  in  their  itrength,  fat,  and  fruit- 
fulnefs — of  their  being  plentifully  fed  and  carefully  kept.  His  table 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  the  bell  provifions ;  his  very  kitchen  flows 
with  milk  and  honey ;  beer,  cyder,  and  wine  are  the  ufual  drinks  of  his 
family :  the  greateft  part  of  the  cloathing  of  his  family  is  manufaflured 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  In  proportion  as  he  increafes  in  wealth,  he 
values  the  prot':ftion  of  laws :  hence  he  punctually  pavs  his  taxes  towards 
the  fupport  of  government.  Schools  and  churches  likewife,  as  the  means 
of  promoting  order  and  happinefs  in  fociety,  derive  a  due  fupport  from 
him  :  for  benevolence  and  publice  fpirit,  as  to  thefe  objefls,  are  the  na- 
tural offspring  of  affluence  and  independence.  Of  this  clafs  of  fettlers 
are  two  thirds  of  the  farmers  of  Pcnnfylvania :  thefe  are  the  men  to 
vhom  Pennfyivania  owes  her  ancient  fame  and  confequence.  If  they 
poffefs  lefs  refinement  than  their  fouthern  neighbours,  who  cultivate  their 
lands  with  i]a\'es,  they  poiTefs  more  republican  virtue.  It  was  from  the 
farms  cultivated  by  thefe  men,  that  the  American  and  French  armies 
were  fed  chiefly  with  bread  during  the  late  revolution :  and  it  was  from 
the  produce  of  thefe  farms,  that  thofe  millions  of  dollars  were  obtained 
from  the  Havanna  after  the  year  1780,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
bank  of  North  America,  and  which  fed  and  cloathed  the  American  army, 
till  the  glorious  peace  of  Paris, 

This  is  a  ftiort  account  of  the  happinefs  of  a  Pennfyivania  fanner ;  to 
this  happinefs  our  ftate  invites  men  of  every  religion  and  country.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  offer  emigrants  the  pleafure  of  Arcadia  ;  it  is  enough 
if  affluence,  independence,  and  happinefs  are  infured  to  patience,  in- 
sultry,    and  labour.     The  moderate  price  of  land  *,    the  credit  which 

arifes 

*  The  7inoccupied  lands  aye  fold  by  thf  jlate  for  about  fix  guineas y  inclufivt 
ef  all  charges,  per  hundred  acres.  But  as  nwji  of  the  lands  that  are  fettled ^ 
are  procured  from  per  fans  •zvho  had  purchafd  them  from  the  fate,  they  are  fold 
to  the  firj}  fettler  for  a  much  higher  price.  The  quality  of  the  foil ;  its  'vici- 
Ttity  to  :niils,  court-houfes,  places  of  tuorjhip,  and  7ianjigahle  luater  :  the  dijiance 
»/  land  carriage  to  the  fea-ports  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  the  nature  - 
of  the  roads,  all  influence  the  price  of  land  to  the  firfi  fettler.  The  quantity  of 
cleared  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  impro'vements ,  added  to  all  the  abo've  circum- 
fiances  i  infuetice  the  price  of  farms  to  the  fecond  atid  third fettlen.  Hence  the 
9  ^rice 
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arifes  from  prudence,  and  the  fafety  from  our  courts  of  law,  of  every 
fpecies  of  property,  render  the  bkflings  which  I  have  defcribed,  objeds 
within  the  reach  of  every  man. 

From  a  review  of  the  three  different  fpecies  of  fettlers,  it  appears,  that 
there  are  certain  regular  ftages  u  hich  mark  the  progrefs  from  the  favage 
to  civilized  life.  The  firft  fettler  is  nearly  related  to  an  Indian  in  his 
manners.  In  the  fecond,  /  e  Indian  manners  are  more  diluted.  It  is  in 
the  third  fpecies  of  fettlers  only,  that  we  behold  civilization  completed. 
It  is  to  the  third  fpecies  of  fettlers  only,  that  it  is  proper  to  apply  the 
term  oi  farmers. 

While  we  record  the  vices  of  the  firft  and  fecond  fettlers,  it  is  but  juf{ 
to  mention  their  virtues  likewife.  Their  manual  wants  produce  mutual 
dependence :  hence  they  are  kind  and  friendly  to  each  other — their  foli- 
tary  lltuation  makes  vifitors  agreeable  to  them;  hence  they  are  hofpita- 
ble  to  ftrangers ;  their  want  of  money  (for  they  raife  but  little  more 
than  is  ncceflary  to  fupiport  their  families)  has  made  it  neceffary  for  them 
to  affociate  for  the  purpofes  of  building  houfes,  cutting  their  grain,  and 
the  like.  This  they  do  in  turns  for  each  other,  without  any  other  pay 
than  the  pleafures  which  ufually  attend  a  country  frolic.  Perhaps,  Vv'ha't 
I  ha\e  called  virtues,  are  rather  qualities  arifing  from  neceflity,  and  the 
peculiar  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  thefe  people  live.  Virtue  fhould,  in 
all  cafes,  be  the  offspring  of  principle. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  mode  of  fettling  farms  in  Pennfyl- 
Tania  is  univerfal.  I  have  known  fome  inftances  where  the  firfi:  iettlcr 
has  performed  the  improvements  of  the  fecond,  and  yielded  to  the  third, 
I  have  known  a  few  inftances  likewife,  of  men  of  enterprizing  fpirits, 
who  have  fettled  in  the  wildernefs,  and  who,  in  the  courie  of  a  fingle 
life,  have  advanced  through  all  the  intermediate  ftages  of  improvement 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  produced  ail  thofe  conveniencies  v/hich  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  third  fpecies  of  fettlers  ;  thereby  refembling,  ia 
tl">eir  exploits,  not  only  the  pioneers  and  light-iafantrv,  but  the  main 
body  of  an  army.  There  are  inftances,  likewife,  v/here  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  has  been  impro\ed  by  the  fame  family,  in  hereditary  fuccelTion,  till 
it  has  reached  the  third  ftage  of  cultivation.  There  are  many  fpacious  ftone 
houfes,  and  highly  cultivated  farms  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  th» 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  poiTefled  by  the  grandfons  and  great- 
grandfons  of  men  v/ho  accompanied  William  Penn  acrcfs  the  ocean,  and 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  improvements  of  their  poftcrity, 
in  fuch  cabins  as  have  been  defcribed. 


price  of  land  to  the  frft  fettler  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  guinea  to  i'vo  gziineoi 
per  acre ;  and  the  price  of  farms  is  frcm  one  gninca  to  ten  gifineas  per  acre,  ttf 
the  fecmd  and  third  fettlers,  according  as  the  land  is  <varied  by  the  hcforemen- 
tioned  circumjlances.  When  the  firf  Jettler  is  nnable  to  pnrchafe,  he  often  takes 
a  traSi  vf  land  fit' fe'ven-  years  on  a  leaf,  and  co7itraci  s ,  injhad  .of  paying  a 
rent  in  cajh,  to  clear  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  build  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barn,  and 
to  plant  an  orchard  on  it.  This  tract,  after  the  expiration  of  this  leaf,  fells 
er  rents  fr  a  confderabU  profit 

This 
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This  paflion,  flrange  and  new  as  it  may  appear  to  an  European,  is 
wifely  calculated  for  the  extenfion  of  population  in  America:  and  this 
it  does,  not  only  by  promoting  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies  in  new 
fettlements,  but  in  the  old  fettlement  likevvife.  While  the  degrees  of  in- 
dufiry  and  knowledge  in  agriculture,  in  our  country,  are  proportioned  to 
farms  of  from  75  to  300  acres,  there  will  be  a  languor  in  population,  as 
foon  as  farmers  multiply  beyond  the  number  of  farms  of  the  above  dimen- 
lions.  To  remove  t'ris  languor,  which  is  kept  up  alike  by  the  increafe 
of  the  price,  and  the  divifion  of  farms,  a  migration  of  part  of  the  com- 
munity becomes  abfolutely  neccfTary.  And  as  this  part  of  the  commu- 
nity often  confifts  of  the  idle  and  extravagant,  who  eat  without  working, 
their  removal,  by  increafing  the  facility  of  fubfillence  to  the  frugal  and 
induftrious  who  remain  behind,  naturally  increafes  the  number  of  people, 
jiill  as  the  cutting  off  the  fuckers  of  an  apple-tree  increafes  the  fize  of  the 
tree  and  the  quantify  of  fruit. 

1  have  only  to  add  upon  this  fubjeifl,  that  the  migrants  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  always  travel  to  the  fouthward.  The  foil  and  climate  of  the  weftern 
parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  alFord  a  more 
eafy  fupport  to  lazy  farmers,  than  the  ftubborn  but  durable  foil  of  Penn- 
fylvania.  Here  our  ground  requires  deep  and  repeated  ploughing  to 
render  it  fruitful ;  there  fcratching  the  ground  once  or  twice  affords 
tolerable  crops.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  length  and  coldnefs  of  the  winter 
makes  it  neceffary  for  the  farm.ers  to  beflow  a  large  (hare  of  their  labour 
in  providing  for,  and  feeding  their  cattle ;  but  in  the  fouthern  ftates, 
cattle  find  pafture  during  the  greatefl  part  of  the  winter  in  the  fields  or 
woods.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  wefiern  counties  of 
tiie  ffates  that  have  been  mentioned,  ^e  fettled  by  original  inhabitants 
of  Pennfylvania.  During  the  late  war,  the  militia  of  Orange  county,  in 
North  Carolina,  were  enrolled,  and  their  number  amounted  to  3500, 
f-very  man  of  whom  had  migrated  from  Pennfylvania.  From  this  you 
•will  fee,  that  our  Hate  is  the  great  outport  of  the  United  States  for  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  that,  after  performing  the  ofRce  of  a  fieve,  by  detaining  all 
thofe  people  who  pollefs  the  flamina  of  induffry  and  virtue,  it  allows 
a  pafTage  to  the  refr,  to  thofe  flates  which  are  accommodated  to  their 
habits  of  indolence  and  vice. 

I  lliall  conclude  this  letter  by  remarking,  that  in  the  mode  of  extend- 
ing population  and  agriculture,  which  1  have  defcribed,  we  behold  a 
new  fpecies  of  war.  The  third  fettler  may  be  viewed  as  a  conqueror. 
The  weapons  v/ith  which  he  atchieves  his  conquefts,  are  the  implements 
of  hufbandry  :  and  the  virtues  which  dlred  them,  are  induftry  and  oeco- 
ncmy.  Idlenefs,  extravagance  and  ignorance  fly  before  him.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  the  kings  of  Europe  would  adopt  this  mode 
of  extending  their  territories  :  it  vyould  foon  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful 
connedion.  which  has  exifted  in  every  age,  between  war  and  poverty, 
and  between  conqueft  and  defolation*.' 

Thefe  obfervations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fettle- 
ments in  all  new  countries. 

*  See  Col.  Mag.  Vol.  I.-  p.  117. 

Religion. 
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Religion.']  We  have  already  mentioned  the  prevailing  religions  fefls  in 
this  ftate.  A  particular  account  of  feme  of  their  peculiar  cuftoms  and 
tenets  will  here  be  expected. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denominations  in  Pennfylvania,  the 
Friends  orQ^fAicERS  are  the  moft  numerous.  George  Fox  is  called 
the  Father  of  this  religious  feft,  becaufe  he  firil  colledled  them  into  a  fo- 
ciety  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  iTth  century.  The  true  ap- 
pellation of  thefe  people  is  Friends  ;  that  ot  Qjjakers  was  early  and 
unjulily  given  them  by  way  of  contempt.  They  came  over  to  America 
as  early  as  1656,  but  u'ere  not  indulged  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion 
in  New-England  *. 

They  were  the  firft  fettlers  of  Pennrylvania  in  1682,  under  William 
Penn,  and  have  ever  fmce  flourifiied  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion. They  believe  that  God  has  given  to  all  men  fufEcient  light  to 
work  their  falvation,  unlefs  it  be  reliltcd  ;  that  this  light  is  as  exten- 
five  as  the  feed  of  fin,  and  faves  thofe  who  have  not  the  outward  means 
of  falvation  ;  that  this  light  is  a  divine  principle,  in  which  dwells  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  They  maintain  that  the  fcriptures 
are  not  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge  ;  nor  yet  the 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  but  becaufe  they  give  a  true  tefti- 
mony  of  the  firft  foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  eileemed  a  fecondary 
rule,  fubordinate  to  the  Spirit,  from  v/hom  they  derive  all  their  excel- 
lence. They  believe  that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceafed,  but 
that  a  meafure  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  perfon.  That  as  by  the 
light  or  gift  of  God,  ail  fpiritual  knowledge  is  received,  thofe  who 
have  this  gift,  whether  male  or  female,  though  without  human  cora- 
miiiion  or  learning,  ought  to  preach  ;  and  to  preach  freely,  as  they  hav& 
freely  received  the  gift.  All  true  and  acceptable  worfiiip  of  God,  they 
maintain,  is  by  the  inward  and  immediate  moving  of  his  Spirit ;  and  that 
water  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  were  commanded  only  for  a  time. 
They  neither  give  titles,  nor  ufe  compliments  in  their  converfation  or 
writings,  belie ving_. that  ^Lvhatfoe'-ver  is  ?nore  than  jca,  yea,  and  nay,  nay^ 
Cometh  of  enjil.  They  confcientioufly  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling,  bow- 
ing, or  uncovering  the  head  to  any  perfon.  They  difcard  all  fuperfiui- 
.ties  in  drefs  or  equipage;  all  games,  fports,  and  plays,  as  unbecoming 
the  chrilHan.  *  Swear  net  at  ail'  is  an  article  of  their  creed,  literally 
obferved  in  its  utmoil  extent.  Tliey  believe  it  unlawful,  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever ;  and  think  that  if  their  &v\zvay  Jmite  them  on  the  one  cheek, 
they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo\.  They  are  generally  honeft,  punc- 
tual, and  »ven  pundilious  in  their  dealings;  provident  for  the  neceffities 
of  their  poor ;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of  courfe  enemies  to  flavery ; 
ftridl  in  tlieir  difcipline  ;  careful  in  the  obfervance  even  of  the  pundilios 
in  drefs,  fpeech  and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins ;   faithful  ia 

*  See  Hiji.  ofMaJfachufetts  and  Con?:e8ii7it, 

+  During  the  late  'war,  fame  of  their  finmber,  -contrary  to  this  article  of 
their  faith,  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country. 
^This  laid  the  fouiidatiott  of  a  fecejjlon  from  their  brethren,  and  they  no'TX>  form 
a  fe-parate  congregation  in  Fkiladelphia,  by  the  tuime  of  the  *  Refjiing  or 
^td^ling  ^aken' 
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the  education  of  their  children  ;  induftrious  in  their  feveral  occupations^ 
In  fhort,  whatever  peculiarities  and  miitakes  thofe  of  other  denomination$ 
}ia\  .e  fuppofed  they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  doftrines,  they 
have  proved  thcrcfelves  to  be  good  citizens. 

Next  to  tlie  Quakers,  the  PRESBVTERrANS  are  the  moft  numerous ; 
concerning  whom  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  faid 
under  New- York,   (page  268.} 

The  protellant  Eimscdpal  Church  of  New-York,  New-Jerfey, 
Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South-Carolina,  met  in 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  Oftober  1785,  and  rcvifed  the  book  of  com- 
inon  pra}Tr,  and  adminillration  of  the  facraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  publiflicd  and  propofcd  the  book,  thus  revifed,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  church.  This  revifion  was  made  in  part,  in  order  to  render 
the  liturgy  confiftent  with  the  American  revolution,  and  the  conftitutions 
of  the  feveral  Hates.  In  this  they  have  difcovered  their  liberality  and 
their  patriotifm.  In  Pennfylvania  and  the  fouthern  ftates  this  revifed 
book  is  pretty  generally  ufed  by  the  epifcopal  churches,  in  New- York 
and  New-Jerfey  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

There  are  upwards  of  fixty  miniiters  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvi- 
NisT  religion,  who  are  of  German  extradlion,  now  in  this  ftate;  all  of 
whom  have  one  or  more  congregations  under  their  care;  and  many  of 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  expenfive  churches :  and  yet  the  firft  Lu- 
theran rainifter,  who  arrived  in  Pennfylvania  about  forty  years  ago,  was 
alive  in  1787,  and  probably  is  ftill,  as  was  alfo  the  fecond  Calviniftical 
sninifter. 

The  Lutherans  do  not  differ,  in  any  thing  eflential,  from  the  Eplfc«- 
palians ;  nor  do  the  Calvinifts  from  the  Prefbyterians. 

The  Moravians  are  of  German  extradftion.  Of  this  religion  there 
are  about  1300  fouls  in  Pennfylvania;  viz.  between  500  and  600  in 
Bethlehem  ;  4^0  in  Nazareth  ;  and  upwards  of  300  at  Litiz,  in  Lancaflcr 
county.  Thev  call  themfelves  the  '  Lnited  Brethren  of  the  Proteftant 
Epifcopnl  church.'  They  are  called  Moravians,  becaufe  the  firft  fettlers 
in  the  Englilh  dominions  were  chiefly  emigrants  from  Moravia.  Thefe 
vvexe  the  remnant  and  genuine  defcendants  of  the  church  of  the  ancient 
United  Brethren,  eftablifhed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  early  as  the 
year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lalf  century,  they  left  their  native 
country,  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience,  and 
the  free  exercife  of  the  religion  of  tlieir  forefathers.  They  were  received 
in  Saxony,  and  other  Proteftant  dominions,  and  were  encouraged  to 
fettle  among  viiem,  and  were  joined  by  iiiaiiy  (t-rious  people  of  other  de- 
nominations. They  adhere  to  the  AuguHan  Confenion  of  Faith,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Pr(Jteftant  divine;;  at  the  time  of  the  reformation 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  prefented  at  the  diet  of  the  empirc 
at  Augiburg;  and  which,  at  that  time,  contained  the  dodrinal  fyftem 
of  all  the  eftabli filed  Proteftant  churches.  Tliey  retain  the  difcipline  of 
their  ancient  churchy  and  make  ufe  of  Epifcopal  'ordination,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  in  a  direft  line  of  fucceflion  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  *.  As 

*  See  Dni'r J  Cranio  IJif}.  of  '  The  aiic'ftit  and  ??iodern  Uriited  Brethr^juLs 
church,  tra/ijUtUd  frai;i  t'oi  ihr^nan^  bj  :hf  Rev,  BcTijamin  La  Trebe.    iMi' 
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As  to  their  doftrinal  tenets,  and  the  praftical  inferences  thence  deduced^ 
they  appear  to  be  ejjentially  right,  and  fuch  as  will  not  be  excepted 
do-ainft  by  any  candid  and  liberal  perfon  who  has  made  himfelf  acquainted 
vvith  them.  '  Thofe  who  wilh  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  their  religious  fentiments  and  cuftoms,  may  fee  them  <:>:- 
cellently^fummcd  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  ftyle,  in  '  An  cxpofition  of 
Chrifti.'in  DdarinCj  as  taught  in  the  Proteilant  cliurch  of  the  United 
Brethren^  written  in  German  by  A.  G.  Spangenberg  ;  and  tratiflated 
and  publin-.ed  in  EngliHi  in  1784.'  By  this  book  nothmg  appears  but 
that  they  are  thorougli  in  the  dodrines  of  grace,  as  they  are  obvioully 
exhibited  in  the  Oid  and  New  Teftament.  They  profefs  to  live  in  itn^t 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrift,  fuch  as  the  obfervation  of  the^fab- 
bath,  infant  baptifm,  and  the  Lord's  Suppet;  snd  in  addition  to  thefe, 
they  praaife  '  The  Foot-wa(hing,  the  Kifs  of  Love,  and  the  uie  of  the 
Lot ;  for  which  their  reafons^  if  not  conclufive,  are  vet  plaufihle. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fet- 
tled at  EethU-hem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America,  as^early 
as  1 741.  The  following  authentic  defcriptions  of  their  feveralfettle- 
ments  in  this  ftate,  which  was  obligingly  fent  me  by  one  of  their  own 
number,  will  alFord  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  uncommon  regularity,- 
induftry,  ingenuity,  and  osconomy  which  charafterize  thefe  people. 

Bethlehem  is  fituated  oft  the  river  Lehigh,  a  weftern  branch  of  ^the  De- 
laware, fifty-three  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  lat.  40°  37'.  The 
town  being  built  partly  on  a  high  rifmg  ground,  and  partly  on  the  lovyer 
banks  of  the  Manakes,  (a  fine  creek,  which  affords  trout^  and  other  fifli) 
has  a  very  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation,  and  is  frequently  vifited  in  the 
fummerfeaion  by  gentry  from  different  parts.  JJ^e  Profpeft  is  not  oc- 
tenfive,  being  bounded  very  near  by  a  chain  of  the  Lehigh  hills.  io 
the  northward  is  a  traft  of  land  called  the  drj  lands.  ^        ,       .      ' 

In  the  year  1-87,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. amounted  to  between 
500  and  600,  and'tiie  houfes  were  about  fixty  in  number,  mollly  good 
llrong  buildings  of  limeltcne. 

Belides  the  ehurch,  or  public  meeting-hall,  there  are  three  large  fpa-, 
cious  baildings,  viz;  ,       .      ^    .        ,  •     a      t' 

I  The  fintrk  brethren's,  of  young  men's  houfe,  facing  the  mam  ftreet 
or  public  road.  Here  the  greateil  part  of  the  fmgle  tradefmen,  journey- 
men, and  apprentices  of  the  town  are  boarded  at  a  moderate  rate,  under 
the  infpeftion  of  an  elder  and  warden,  and  have,  befides  the  pub  he  meet-, 
ings  their  houfc-devotions,  morning  and  evening  prayers.  Different 
trades  are  carried  on  in  the  houfb  for  the  benefit  of  the  fame,     ^_ 

■  2  The  fino-le  lifter's,  or  young  women's  houfe,  where  they  live  under 
the  'care  of  i?male  infpeaors.  Such  as  are  not  employed  m  private  f^a^ 
milies,  earn  their  bread  mollly  by  fpinning,  fowmg,  fine  needle-worK, 
knittings  and  other  female  occupations.  33 

Thotah  this  houfe  has  its  particular  regulations  to  preferve  oraer  and- 
decorumt  a..d  may  perhaps  bear  fome  tefemblance  to  a  nunnery  being 
fometimes  improperly  fo  called)  yet  the  plan  is_  very  difterent.  The  la- 
dies are  at  liberty  to  go  about  their  bufinefs  in  the  town,  cr  to  take  a 
walk  lor  recreation  :  and  foine  are  employed  m  private  families,  or  live 
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vith  their  parents ;  neither  are  they  bound  to  remain  in  the  finglc  ftatc, 
for  everv  vear  fome  of  them  enter  into  the  married  ftate. 

As  to  their  almoft  uniform  drefs,  the  women  in  general,  for  the  fake  of 
Avoiding  extravagance,  and  the  follies  of  fafliion,  have  hitherto  kept  to 
a  particular  fimple  drefs,  introduced  among  them  in  Germ.any  many 
years  ago.     • 

3.  The  houfe  for  the  widow  women,  where  fuch  as  have  not  a  houfe 
of  their  own,  or  means  to  have  their  own  houfe  furnished,  live  nearly 
in  the  fame  way  as  do  the  fingle  fillers.  Such  as  are  poor,  infirm,  and 
fuperannuated,  are  afljfted  or  maintained  by  the  congregation,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  other  members  of  the  fame,  that  are  not  able  to  obtain  fubfift- 
cnce  for  themfelves. 

There  is,  befides,  an  inflitution  of  a  fociety  of  married  men,  bcgua 
fmce  the  vear  1770,  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows.  A  confiderable 
fund  or  principal  has  been  raifed  by  them,  the  intereft  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  members,  is  regularly  divided  among 
the  widows,  whofe  hulbands  have  been  members  of  the  inftitution. 

In  a  houfe  adjoining  the  church,  is  the  fchool  for  girls  ;  and,  fmcc 
the  year  1787,  a  boarding  fchool  for  young  ladies  from  diiferent  parts, 
who  are  inftrufted  in  reading  and  writing,  (both  Englifh  and  German) 
grammar,  arithmetic,  hiftor}',  geography,  needle-work,  mufic,  &c. 

The  minifter  of  the  place  has  the  fpecial  care  and  infpeftion  of  this,  a* 
t^ell  as  of  the  bo}s  fchool,  which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  houfe,  fitted  to 
that  purpofe,  and  are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  both  languages,  tlje 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue,  arithmetic.  Sec. 

Befides  the  different  houfes  for  private  tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  other*, 
there  is  a  public  tavern  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  with  pretty  good 
accommodations ;  alfo  a  ftore,  with  a  general  affortment  of  goods ;  an 
apothecary's  fhop ;  a  large  farm-yard  ;  and  on  the  lower  parr,  on  Man- 
akes  creek,  is  a  large  tan-yard,  a  currier's  and  dyer's  fhop,  a  grifl-mill^ 
fulling-mill,  oil-milT,  and  faw-mill ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh, 
a  bre\yer3'. 

The  town  is  fupplied  with  good  water  from  a  fpring,  which  being  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  raifed  up  the  hill  by  a  machine  of  a  \  ery 
firaple  condruction,  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  into  a  refer- 
voir,  whence  it  is  condufted  by  pipc^  into  the  feveral  flrcets  and  public 
buildings  of  the  town. 

The  ferry  acrofs  the  river  is  of  fuch  particular  contrivance,  that  a 
flat,  large  enough  to  carry  a  team  of  fix  horfes,  runs  on  a  ftroiig  rope, 
fixed  and  ftretched  acrofs ;  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  ftream,  with- 
out any  other  affilknce,  croffes  the  river  backwards  and  forwards; 
the  flat  being  always  put  in  an  oblique  direilion,  with  its  foremofl  end 
verging  towards  the  line  defcribed  by  the  rope. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, being  of  German  extradion,  this  language  is  more  in  ufe  than 
the  Englifh.  The  latter,  however,  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools,  and 
divine  fervice  performed  in  both  languiiges. 

Naz.nnth  is  ten  miles  north  from  Bethlehem,  and  fixty-thrce  nortli 
from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  trac^  of  good  land,  containing  about  50CO 
atres,  purchafed  originally  b}-  the  Rev.  Mr,  George  Whiteiieid,  ia  1740, 
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aftd  fold  two  years  after  to  the  brethren.  The  town  was  laid  out  al- 
moft  in  the  center  of  this  rracJt,  in  1772.  Two  ilrcets  crofs  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  form  a  fquare  in  the  middle,  of  340  by  200  feet.  The 
largelt  building  is  a  ftone  houfe,  eredled  in  1755',  named  Nazareth-hall, 
98  feet  by  4.6  long,  and  54  in  height.  In  the  lowermoft  ftory  is  a  fpa- 
cious  meeting-hall,  or  church  :  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe  is  chiefly  fitted 
for  a  boarding  fchool,  where  youth,  from  different  parts,  are  under  the 
care  and  infpeftion  of  the  miniikr  of  the  place  and  feveral  tutors,  and 
are  inftrufted  in  the  Englifh,  German,  Latin,  and  French  languages ;  in 
hiftory,  geography,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  mufic,  drawing,  and  other 
fciences.  The  front  of  the  houfe  faces  a  large  fquare  open  to  the  fouth, 
adjoining  a  fine  piece  of  meadow  ground,  and  commands  a  moft  beauti- 
ful and  extenfive  profpeft.  Another  elegant  building  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Nazareth-hall  is  inhabited  by  fingle  fillers,  who  have  the  fame  regula- 
tions and  way  of  living  as  thofe  in  Bethlehem.  Bcfides  their  principal 
manufactory  for  fpinning  and  twilling  cotton,  they  have  lately  begun  to 
draw  wax  tapers. 

At  the  fouth-weft  cornef  of  the  aforefaid  fquare,  in  the  m.iddle  of  the 
town,  is  the  fingle  brethren's  houfe  ;  and  on  the  eaft-fodth-eaft  corner  a 
ftore.  On  the  fouthermoft  end  of  the  ftreet  is  a  good  tavern.  The  houfes 
are,  a  few  excepted,  built  of  lime  ftone,  one  or  two  ftories  high,  inha- 
bited by  tradefmen  and  mechanics,  moftly  of  German  extracTiion.  The 
inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  conveyed  to  them  by  pipes  from  a 
fine  fpring  near  the  town.  The  place  is  noted  for  having  an  exceedingly 
pleafant  fituation,  and  enjoying  a  very  pure  and  fa'ubrious  air.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  farms  belonging  to  it,  (Schoeneck 
included)  conilituting  one  congregation,  and  meeting  for  divine  fervicc 
*n  Sundays  and  holidays  at  Nazareth-hall,  was,  in  the  year  1788,  about 
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Litiz  is  in  Lancafter  county,  and  Warwick  townfhip ;  eight  miles 
from  Lancafter,  and  feventy  miles  weft  from  Philadelphia.  This  fettle- 
ment  was  begun  in  the  year  i';57.  There  arc  now,  befides  an  elegant 
church,  and  the  houfes  of  the  fingle  brethren  and  fingle  fifters,  which 
form  a  large  fquare,  a  number  of  houfes  for  private  families,  with  a  ftore 
and  tavern,  all  in  one  ftreet.  There  is  alfo  a  good  farm  and  feveral 
mill  works  belonging  to  the  place.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding thofe  that  belong  to  Litiz  congregation,  living  on  their  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood,  amounted,  in  1787,  to  upwards  of  300. 

Such  is  the  Moravian  intereft  in  Pennfylvania.  Their  other  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  are  at  Hope,  in  New-Jerfey,  already  defcribed,  and 
at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river,  in  North-Carolina,  which  will  be  de- 
fcribed in  its  proper  place.  Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  which  are 
formed  by  fuch  only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live 
together  in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are,  in  different  parts  of 
Pennfylvania^  Maryland,  and  New-Jerfey,  and  in  tlie  cities  and  towns  of 
New- York,  Pennfylvania,  Lancafter,  York-town,  &c.  congregations  of 
the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  church  and  minifter,  and  hold  the-., 
fame  principles,  and  doftrinal  tenets,  and  church  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  the  former,  though  their  local  fituation  does  not  admit  of  fuch  particu- 
lar regulations  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular  fettlements. 

Y  3  l» 
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In  renhfylvania  there  are  fixteen  congregations  of  Englifli  Baptists^ 
■^rhe  dodrines,  difcipline,  and  worfhip  ot"  thefe,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  New-England  Baptilts.  In  1770,  the  number  of  this  dcnQmir.atioii 
of  baptifts  was  reckoned  at  650  families,  making,  as  v,as  fuppofedy 
3,290  fouls,  who  were  divided  into  ten  churches,  uho  had  eighteen 
meeting-houfes,  and  eleven  minillers.  Befides  thcfe  there  are  a  few  Sab- 
batarian baptilrs,  who  keep  the  feventh  day  as  holy  time,  and  who  are  the 
remains  of  the  Keithian  or  Quaker  baptills,  and  a  number  of  Tankers 
Hnd  Mennonifts,  both  of  whom  aye  profeffionally  baptills,  and  are  of 
German  extraftion. 

The  TuNKERS  are  fo  called  in  derifion,  from  the  word  iunken,  to  put 
a  7norJil  in  fauce.  Tlic  Englifli  word  that  conveys  the  proper  meaning, 
of  Tunkers  is  Sops  or  Dippers.  They  are  alfo  called  Tumblers,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm,  which  is  by  putting  the  per- 
fon,  while  kneeling,  head  iirll:  under  water,  fo  as  to  rcfemble  the  motion:- 
of  the  body  in  the  action  of  tumbling.  The  Germans  found  the  letters 
/  and  b  like  d  and  /;  hence  the  words  Tunkers  and  Tumblers  have 
been  corruptly  written  DunPcers  and  Dumplers. 

'i  he  fxtft  appearing  of  thefe  people  in  America,  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  17 19,  when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
difperfed  themfelves  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  They  are  what 
are  called  General  Baptills,  and  hold  to  general  redemption  and  general 
falvation.  They  afe  great  plainnefs  of  drefs  and  language,,  and  will  nei- 
ther fwear,  nor  tight,  nor  go  to  law,,  nor  take  interelt  for  the  money  they 
lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  iirll:  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  its  ancient  at- 
tendants of  love-feafts,  with  wafliing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and  right 
hand  of  fellowfhip.  They  anoint  the  fick  v/ith  oil  for  their  recovery, 
and  ufe  the  trine  immerfion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  even 
while  the  perfon  baplifed  is  in  the  water,  ''i  heir  church  govern'ment  and 
difcipline  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englilh  baptiLh,  except  thaS 
every  brother  is  all-owed  to  fpenk  in  the  congregation  ;  and  their  beft 
fpeaker  is  ufually  ordained  to  be  their  rainifler.  They  have  deacons,  dea- 
conelTes  (from  among  their  ancient  widows)  and  exhorters,  who  arc  all 
licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ibitedlv.  On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  their 
peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be  liumble,  well-meaning  chriltians,  and 
have  acquired  the  charatter  of  the  ILirmlcfs  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fcttlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fometimes  called  Tunkers- 
town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  wclhvard  of  Philadelphia.  It 
tonfiits  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  throe  are  places  of  worfhip  ; 
One  is  called  Sharon,  and  adjoins  the  lifter's  apartment  as  a  chapel  ;  ano- 
ther, belonging  to  the  brother's  apartment,  called  Bethany.  To  thefe 
the  brethren  and  fillers  refort,  feparately,  to  worihip  morning  and  evening, 
and  fometimes  in  the  night.  Tlie  third  is  a  common  cluirCh,  called 
Zion,  vv'herc  a!'  in  the  fcttlcment  meet  once  a  week  for  public  worftiip. 
The  brethren  have  adopced  the  White  Friays'  drefs,  with  fon'.e  alterations  ; 
the  fiilers,  that  of  the  nuijs ;  and  both,  like  thera,  hare  taken  the  vow 
of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow.  When  they  marry, 
they  leave  their  cells  and  go  ahiong  the  married  people.  They  fubfift 
hy  culrivating  thqir  lands,  by  attending  a  printing-oliice,  a  grift  mill, 
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a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill.  Sec.  and  the  fifters  by  fpinning,  weaving, 
fewing,  &c.  They,  at  iirit,  flept  on  board  couches,  but  now  on  beds, 
and  have  otherwife  abated  much  of  their  former  feverity.  This  is  the 
congregation  who  keep  the  feventh  day  Sabbath.  Tlieir  fmging  is  charm- 
ing, owing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts,  and 
the  devout  manner  of  performance.  Befides  this  congregation  at  Ephrata, 
there  were,  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  variou?  other  parts  of  Pennfvl'>a- 
nia,  and  fome  in  MaryLand.  The  whole,  exclulive  of  thofe  in  Ivlarvland, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2coo  fouls. 

The  Mennomsts  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of 
Witmars  in  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  born  in  the  year  1505,  in  the 
time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  was  a  famous  Ro- 
man Catholic  preacher  till  about  the  year  1531,  when  he  became  a  Bap- 
tifl.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennlylvania  from  New  York,  and 
fettled  at  Genr.antown,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  prefent  their  prin- 
cipal congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Their  whole  ntim.ber,  in 
1770,  in  Fennfj'Ivania,  was  upwards  of  4000,  divided  into  thirteen 
churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the  care  of  £fteen  ordained 
minillers,  and  fifty- three  licenced  preachers. 

The  Mennoniils  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  dodrine  of  general 
ialvation;  yet  like  them,  they  will  neither  fvvear  nor  fight,  nor  bear  any 
civil  office,  nor  go  to  la^v,  nor  take  intereft  for  the  money  they  lend, 
though  many  break  this  laft  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their  beards;  waih 
each  others  fuet.  Sec.  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and  drefs.  Some 
have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  v/earing  buckles  in  their  fhoes,  and 
having  pocket  holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is  demo- 
cxatical-  They  call  themfelves  the  Harmlefs  chrilHans,  Pvcvengelefs 
chriftians,  and  Weaponiefs  chrillians.  They  arc  Baptills  rather  in  name 
than  in  fad;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerfion.  Their  com.mon  mode  of 
baptifm  is  this:  The  perfon  to  be  baptized  kneels;  the  miniiter  holds  his 
hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon  pours  water,  which  runs  through 
upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling.  After  this,  foliov/  impofition  of 
hands  and  prayer. 

Literarj,  Humane ,  and  other  itfefnl  Societies.']  Thefe  are  mere  numerous, 
'and  flounlhing  in  Pennfylvania,  than  in  any  of  the  Thirteen  States.  The 
names  of  thefe  improving  inftitutions,  the  times  when  they  were  eftal-lilhied, 
and  a  fummary  of  the  benevolent  deilgns  the}-  were  intended  to  accom. 
piifh,  will  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

I.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Fkila- 

PELPHIA,      FOR      PROMOTING      USEFUL      KNOWLEDGE.         This    foClLr/ 

was  formed  January  2d,  1769,  by  the  union  of  two  other  literary  fo- 
cieties  that  had  fubiided  ior  fome  time  in  Philadelphia;  and  v^ere  created 
One  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities as  are  neceilary  tor^  anfwering  the  valuable  purpofes  v/hich  the 
fociety  had  originally  in  view,  by  a  charter,  granted  by  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  i  gth  of  March,  1 7  80.  This  fociety  have  already 
publilhed  two  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  tranfaiilions ;  one  in  1771, 
the  other  1786. 

In  177X,  this  fociety  confifted  of  nearly  300  mem.bers ;  and  upwards 

Qjf  uo  have  fince  been  added;  a  large  proportion  of  which,  are  fcieign- 
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ers  of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  Europe.     This  is  an  evidence  of  the  increaf- 
ing  refpeftability  and  improvement  of  the  fociety. 

Their  charter  allows  them  to  hold  lands,  gifts  ^'C  to  the  amount  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  ten  thoufand  bufliels  of  wheat.  The  number  of 
members  is  not  limited. 

2.  The  Society  for  promoting  political  enquiries;  con- 
fifting  of  fifty  members,  inftituted  in  February,   17&7. 

3.  The  College  of  Physicians,  indituted  in  1787,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical,  anatomical  and  chemical  knowledge, 

4.  The  Union  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  begun  in  1731,  incorporated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  province  in 
1742,  and  united  with  other  companies,  upon  a  fimilar  eftabliihment,  in 
1769.  The  number  of  members  in  1773  was  upwards  of  400.  They 
pofiefs  (except  the  library  of  Harvard  college)  the  molt  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  in  America,  confifling  of  upwards  of  7000  volumes,  which 
are  kept  in  Carpenters  Hall.  L'nder  rhe  fame  roof  they  have  a  mufeum, 
containing  a  collection  of  curious  medals,  manufcripts,  ancient  relicks, 
foffils,  &c.  and  a  phllofophical  apparatus. 

5.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  humane  fnftitution,  wdiich 
was  firft  meditated  in  1750,  and  carried  into  efFeft  by  means  of  a  liberal 
fubfcription  of  about  ^3000,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  alTembly,  who 
in  1 75 1,  granted  as  much  more  for  the  purpofe.  The  prefent  building 
was  began  in  i75'4,  and  finifhed  in  1756.  This  hofpital  is  under  the 
diredlion  of  twelve  managers,  chofen  annually,  and  is  vifited  every  year 
by  a  committee  of  the  affembly.  The  accounts  of  the  managers  are 
fubmitted  to  rhe  infpeftion  of  the  legiflature.  Six  phyficians  attend 
gratis,  and  generally  prefcribe  twice  or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  their 
turns.  This  hof^iital  is  the  general  receptacle  of  lunatics  and  madmen, 
and  of  thofe  aftedted  with  other  difordcrs,  and  are  unable  to  fupport 
themfelves.     Here  they  are  humanely  treated,  and  well  provided  for. 

6.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  yir  the  medical  relief  of  the 
foor.  This  benevolent  inftitution  was  eftabliflied  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1786,  and  is  fupported  by  annual  fubfcriptions  of  thirty-five  fiiillings 
each  perfon.  No  lefs  than  1 800  patients  were  admitted,  within  fixteen  . 
months  after  the  firft  opening  of  the  difpcnfary.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  t^veive  managers,  and  fix  phyficians,  all  of  whom  attend  gratis. 
This  inftitution  exhibits  an  application  of  fomething  like  the  mechanical 
powers,  to  the  purpofes  of  humanity.  The  greateft  quantity  of  good  is 
produced  in  this  \\  ay  with  the  leaft  money.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
defrays  all  the  expences  of  the  inftitution.  The  poor  are  taken  care  of  in 
their  own  houfes,  and  provide  every  thing  for  themfelves,  except  medicines, 
cordial  drinks,  o;c, 

7.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolitiont  of. 
Slavery-,  and  the  relief  of  Y^Y-Y.  '^s.giio'e.s  tinlan.vf /illy  held  in  bondage. 
This  fociety  was  begun  in  1774,  and  enlarged  on  the  23d  of  April,  1787.' 
The  officers  of  the  fociety  confift  of  a  prefident,  two  vice-prefidents,  two 
fecretaries,  a  treafurer,  four  counfellors,  an  elefting  committee  of  twelve, 
i^nd  an  ading  committee  of  fix  members;  all  of  whom,  except  the  laft, 
are  to  be  chofen  annually  by  ballot,  on  the  firft  Monday  in  January. 
Ti)e  fociety  meet  quarterly,  and  each  member  contributes  ten  (hillings 
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sttmn^l\y,  in -quarterly  payments,    towards  defraying  its   contingent  ex- 
pences. 

The  Icgiflaturc  of  this  ftatc  have  fr.voured  the  humane  defigns  of  thi« 
fociety,  by  *  An  Acl  for  the  graJnal  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;'  paiTed  on 
the  I  ft  of  March,  1780;  wherein,  anriong  otlier  things,  it  is  ordained, 
that  no  perfon  born  within  the  Itate,  after  the  paffing  of  the  ad,  Ihall 
be  confidered  as  a  fervant  for  life  ;  and  all  perpetual  flavery  is,  by  this 
aft,  for  ever  aboiilhcd.  The  ad  provides,  that  thofe  who  would,  in 
cafe  this  ad  had  not  been  made,  have  been  born  fervants  or  Haves,  fliali 
be  deemed  fuch,  till  they  fhall  attain  to  the  age  of  twentv-eight  years; 
but  they  are  to  be  treated  in  all  refpeds  as  fervants  bound  by  indenture 
for  four  years. 

8.  The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  /or  propagating  the 
Gof pel  among  the  Heathens,  inftituted  in  1787,  to  be  held  ftatediy  at  Beth- 
lehem. An  ad,  incorporating  tliis  fociety,  and  invefting  it  with  all 
neceffary  powers  and  privileges  for  accomplilhing  its  pious  deligns,  was 
pa&d  by  the  legiflature  of  the  ivate,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1788. 
They  can  hold  lands,  houfes,  &c.  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  thoufan4. 
pounds. 

Thefe  pious  Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians,  began  a  miifion 
among  the  Mahikan,  Wampano,  Delaware,  Shawanoe,  Nantikok,  and 
other  Indians,  near  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  add  more 
than  one  thoufand  fouls  to  the  chriftian  church  by  baptifm.  Six  hundred 
of  thefe  have  died  in  the  chrifiian  faith  ;  about  300  live  with  the  mif- 
fionaries  near  Lake  Erie,  and  the  reft  are  either  dead  or  apcftates  in  the 
wildernefs  *. 

9.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures and  ujeful  Arts,  inftituted  in  1787,  open  for  the  reception  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United-States,  which  will  fulfil  the  engagements  of  a  member 
of  the  fame.  The  fociety  is  under  the  diredion  of  a  prefidcnt,  four  vice- 
prefidents,  and  twelve  managers,  befides  fubordinatc  officers.  Each  mem- 
ber, on  his  admiffion,  pays  ten  (hillings  at  leaft  into  the  general  fund; 
and  the  fame  fum  annually,  till  he  fhall  ceafe  to  be  a  member.  Befides 
this,  they  have  a  fnanrifailurmg  fund,  made  up  of  fubfcriptions  of  not 
lefs  than  ten  pounds,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  fadories  in  fuitable 
places,  for  the  employment  of  the  induftrious  poor.  The  fubfcribers  have 
all  the  profits  arifing  from  the  bufmefs.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety  are 
held  quarterly. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  is  a  Society  for  alleviating  theMiseries 
OF  Prisons;  and  a  Humane  Society,  for  recovering  and  reftoring 
to  life  the  bodies  of  drowned  perfons;  inftituted  in  1770,  under  the  di- 
redion of  thirteen  managers. 

Alfo,  an  Jgricuhural  Societj  ;  a  Society  for  German  Emigra?its ;  a  Marine 
Society,  conilfting  of  Captains  of  veflels ;  a  Charitable  Society  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Wido-ovs  and  Families  of  Prejhyterian  Clergymen^  and  St.  George's, 
St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  jindre^M  s  Charitable  Societies;  alfo  the  Society  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Majons. 

*  An  affeaing  hifiorj  of  the  Brethren  s  mijfton  among  the  Indians,  iviU 
fiisrtly  be  publijhsd, 
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Colleges,  Academics,  and  Schools.]  From  the  enterprizing  and  literary 
fpirit  ot  the  rennfylvanians,  we  fliould  naturally  conclude,  what  is  fait, 
that  thefe  are  numerous. 

In  Philadelphia  is  a  University,  founded  during  the  war.  Its  funds 
were  partly  given  by  the  ilatc,  and  partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of 
Philadelphia., 

A  medical  Tchool,  which  was  founded  in  1765,  is  attached  to  the  uni- 
veriity;  and  has  profeflbrs  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare 
the  ftudcnts  (whofe  number,  yearly,  is  50  or  60)  for  degrees  in  that 
fciencc.  / 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlifle,  120  miles  weftward  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  principal — three  profefibrs — a  phi- 
lofophical  apparatus — a  library,  confilfing  of  nearly  3000  volumes — four 
thoufand  pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and  10,000  acres  ot  land;  the 
Jait,  the  donation  of  the  ftate.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty  Itudents  be- 
longing to  this  college.  This  number  is  annually  increafing.  It  was 
named  after  his  excellency  John  Dickinfon,  formerly  prefident  of  this 
Hate. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  66  miles  from  PhiladeL 
phia,  and  honoured  wfth  the  name  of  Franklin  College,  after  his 
excellency  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans ;  in  which 
they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in  conformity 
to  their  own  habits.  The  Englilb  language,  however,  is  taught  in  it. 
Its  endov/ments  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofc  of  Dickinfon  college.  Its 
"truftees  confift  of  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  Englifli ;  of  each  an  equal 
number.  The  principal  is  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-principal  is  a  Cal- 
viniih  This  college,  as  it  concentres  the  whole  German  intereft,  and  has 
ample  funds  to  fupport  profeiTors  in  every  branch  of  fcience^  has  flatter- 
ing profpefts  of  growing  importance  and  extenfive  utility. 

In  Philadelphia,  befides  the  univeriity  and  medical  fchool  already 
mentioned,  there  is  the  Protestant  Episcotal  Academy,  a  very 
iiourilhing  inftitution — The  Academy  for  young  Ladies — Another 
for  the  Iriends  or  Quakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans  ;  befides  five  free 
fchoois,  one  for  the  people  called  Quakers,  one  for  Prelbyterians,  one 
for  Catholics,  one  for  Germans,  and  one  for  Negroes.  The  Epifco- 
palians  have  an  academy  at  York-tov/n,  in  York-county.  There  is  alfo 
an  academy  at  German- town,  another  at  Pittfburgh,  and  another  at 
Vvafhington ;  thefe  are  endowed  by  donations  from  the  legiflature,  and 
by  liberal  contributions  of  individuals. 

The  fchoois  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  ?md  Nazareth, 
under  the  diredipn  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  have  already  been 
mentioned,  and  arc  decidedly  upon  the  beft  eRablifhment  of  any  fchoois 
in  America.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  private  fchoois  in  different  parts  of 
the  ilate  ;  and  to  promote  the  education  of  poor  children,  the  liatc  have 
appropriated  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  eilablifl-iment  of  free  fchoois. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  labouring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irilh, 
are,  hov/ever,  extremely  ignorant. 

Ch'efToriv/is,]  Philadelphia  is  the  Capital,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the 
United-States.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on 
?n  extenfive  plain,  about  1 1 8  miles  (fome  fay  more)  from  the  lea.     Th^ 
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kngth  of  the  city  eaft  and  weft,  that  is,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill, upon  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and  the  breadth, 
north  and  fouth,  is  4837  feet.  Net  two-fifths  of  the  plot  covered  by 
the  city  charter  is  yet  built.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  not  coh- 
fined  themfelves  within  the  original  limits  of  the  city,  but  have  built 
north  and  fouth  along  the  Delaware,  two  miles  in  length.  The  longcft 
llreet  is  Second-itreet,  about  700  feet  from  Delaware  river,  and  parallel 
to  it.  The  circumference  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we 
include  Kenfington  on  the  north,  and  Southvv'ark  en  the  fouth,  may  be 
about  five  miles. 

Market-ftreet  is  100  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
from  river  to  river.  Near  tlie  middle,  it  is  interfefted  at  right  angles 
by  Eroad-ftreet,  113  feet  wide,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth,  quitq 
acrofs  the  city. 

Between  Delaware  river  and  Broad-ftreet  are  14  ftrects,  nearly  equi- 
diftant,  running  parallel  with  Broad-ftreet,  acrofs  the  city;  and  between 
Broad-ftreet  and  the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ftreets,  equidiftant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market-fireet  are  eight  other  ftreets,  running 
caft  and  weft  from  river  to  river,  and  interfecl  the  crofs  ftreets  at  right 
angles  ;  all  thefe  ftreets  are  50  feet  wide,  except  Arch-ftreet,  which  is 
65  feet  wide.  Ail  the  ftreets  which  run  north  and  fouth,  except  Broad- 
ftreet  mentioned  above,  are  50  feet  wide.  There  were  four  fquare-s  of 
eight  acres  each,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  city,  originally  rcferved  for 
public  and  common  ufes.  And  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  Broad- 
flreet  and  Market-ftreet  interfed:  each  other,  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  rc- 
ferved in  like  manner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  public  walks. 

The  firft  ftreet  between  Delaware  river  and  the  bank,  is  called  Water- 
ftreet.  The  next,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  is  called  Front-ftreet;  and  well; 
of  this  the  ftreets  are  numbered,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  i^c. 

On  the  river  Delaware,  there  are  16  public  landings,  at  the  diftance 
of  4  or  500  feet  from  each  other;  and  private  wharfs  fufficient  for  200 
fail  of  fea  veflels  to  unload  at  a  time ;  and  room  to  build  any  neceffary 
number.  There  are  10  public  landings  on  the  Schuylkill,  which,  as  the 
town  does  not  yet  extend  fo  far,  arc  at  prefent  of  no  ufe. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1682,  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn, 
who,  in  Oftober  1701,  granted  a  charter,  incorporating  the  town  with 
the  privilege  of  clioofing  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  t\7clve  com- 
mon-council men,  a  fheritT  and  clerk. 

Tlie  city  charter  was  vacated  by  the  revolution,  and  has  not  been  re- 
newed under  the  nev/  government.  A  bill  for  this  purpofe  is  now 
(Nov.  1788)  depending  before  the  legiflature. 

In  1749,  the  dwelling  houfes  in  the  feveral  wards  in  Philadelphia^ 
were  as  follows. 


South 
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South  fuburbs 
Duck  ward 
Walnut  do. 
South  do. 
Chefnut  do. 
Middle  do. 
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150 

104 
117 
i  10 
-^38 


96J 


High-ilreet  ward 

-       J47 

North           do. 

195 

Mulberry     do. 

488 

Upper  Delaware  do. 

109 

Lower       do.       do. 

no 

North  fuburbs 

62 

rii2 

964 

Total     -     2076 
At  this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  were  eftimated  at 
11,000  whites,  and  600  blacks.    The  number  of  churches  were  then, 
as  follows, 

2  Prefbyterian,  i   German  Lutheran. 

2  Quaker,  1   German  Calvinift, 

J   Epifcopalian,  i   Moravian, 

I   Swedilh,  I   Roman  Catholic. 

1   Baptift, 

The  following  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  proportional  num- 
bers of  the  feveral  religious  denominations  in  Philadelphia. 

An  account  of  births  and  burials  in  the  united  churches  of  Chrift- 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia,  from  December  25,  1781, 
to  December  25,  37S2, 


Chriftened, 


f  Males 
\  Females 


289 
185 


Euried 


r  Males      -       no 
'\  Females      -      88 


374 


Buried  onder  one  year 
From    1  to     3  - 

10  —  20 

20  —  ^o 


Swedes  chriftenings 
Moravians  chriftenings 

Firft  Prefbyterian  burials   40 
2d  do.  -  28 

3d  do.  -  32 

Quakers        -  -         202 


From  30  to  40 

40  —  5^ 

^o  —  60 

60  —  70 

70  —  80 

So  —  90 


Burials 
Ditto 


Eaptifts         -         -         - 
German  Lutherans 
German  reformed  church 
Roman  Catholics 


26 
10 
ir 
20 
Q 
3 


18 

219 

68 

46 


Buried  this  year        -         820     • 

Philadelphia  now  contains  about  5000  houfes ;  in  genejal  handfomely 
>)uiit  of  brick :  ftnd  40,000  inhabitants,  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations 
H.nd  religions.     Their  places  for  religious  worfliip  are  as  follows. 

1  The 
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The  Friends  or  Quakers,  have  5*  The  Swedish  Lutherans,        /f 

The  Prelbyterians,  6  The  Moravian?, 

The  Kpifcopalians,  3  The  Baptifts, 

The  German  j_.utherans,  2  The  Univcrfa!  BaplifLS, 

The  German  Calvinills,  i  The  Mcthodiils, 

The  Catholics,  3  The  Jews. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  city,  befides  the  univerfity,  acade- 
mies, &c.  already  mentioned,  are  the  following,  A'iz. 
A  ftate-houfe  and  offices,  A  houfe  of  correftion, 

A  city  court-houfe,  A  public  faftory  of  linen,  cotton  and 

A  county  court-houfe,  woolen, 

A  carpenters  hall,  A  public  obfervatory, 

A  phiiofcphical  fociety's  hall.  Three  brick  inarket-houfcs, 

A  dirpeaiary,  A  n(h-market, 

A  hofpital  and  offices,  ,  A  public  gaol. 

An  aims-houfe. 

The  ftate-houfe  is  in  Chefnut-flreet,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  ilreets, 
andwaserefted  in  1735.  The  building  is  rather  magnificent  than  ele- 
gant. The  ftate-houfe  yard  is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  fpacious  public  walk, 
ornamented  wivh  rows  of  trees  ;  but  a  high  brick  wall,  which  enclofes  it, 
limits  the  profpeft. 

In  1787,  an  elegant  court  houfe  was  erefted  on  the  left  of  the  ftate- 
houfe  ;  and  on  the  right  a  philofophical  hall.  Thefe  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fquare. 

South  of  the  ftate-houfe  is  the  public  gaol,  built  of  ftone.  It  has  a 
ground  half  ftory,  and  two  ftories  above  it.  Every  apartment  is  arched 
with  ftone  againft  fire  and  force.  It  is  a  hollow  fquare,  100  feet  in 
front,  and  is  the  moft  elegant  and  fecure  building  of  the  kind  in  Ame- 
rica. To  the  gaol  is  annexed  a  work-houfe,  with  yards  to  each  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fexes,  and  criminals  from  debtors. 

•  The  hofpital  and  poor-houfe,  in  which  are  upwards  of  300  poor  peo- 
ple, whether  we  confider  the  buildings,  or  the  defigns  for  which  they 
were  erefted,  are  unrivalled  in  America. 

The  German  church,  lately  erefted,  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  churches 
in  America.  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  one  of  the  united  brethren's  fociety 
at  Litiz,  a  great  mechanical  genius,  is  erefting  a  large  organ,  of  more 
than  thirty  flops,  for  this  church. 

In  Market-ftreet,  between  Front  and  Fourth-ftreets,  is  the  principal 
market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  15:00  feet  in  length.  This  market,  in 
refped  to  the  quantity,  the  variety  and  neatnefs  of  the  provifions,  is  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the  world. 

The  Phijadelphians  are  not  fo  focial,  nor  perhaps  fo  hofpitable  as  the 
people  in  Bofton,  Charlefton  and  New-York.     Various  caufes  have  con- 

*  Otie  of  thefe  houfes  is  for  thofe  ^takers  tvho  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country ,  ?>/  the  late  --war,  contrary  to  the  eftablijhed  prhiciples  of  the 
Friends.      They  call  the?nfeh-es  Free  Quakers. 

i  This  is  the  oldeji  church  in  or  near  the  city,  and  has  lately  been  annexed 
is  the  EpiJ'copal  order, 

tributed 
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tributed  to  this  difference,  among  which  the  moft  operative  has  been' 
the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  which  has  been,  and  is  carried  to  greater 
Zength.s  in  tliis  city  than  in  any  other  in  America  :  Yet  no  city  can  boail 
of  fo  many  ufeful  improvements  in  mar.ufa'ilures^in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of  humanity.  The 
tradefmen  and  manufai^turcrs  have  become  fo  numerous,  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  affociate  for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  promote  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  their  feveral  occupations.  The  carpenters,  the  cord- 
wainers,  the  taylors,  the  watch-makers,  the  joiners  and  hair-dreflers, 
have  already  afibciated,  and  others  are  forming  into  companies  upon  the 
fame  plan. 

The  Fhiladclphians  have  exerted  their  endeavours,  with  happy  and 
growing  fuccefs,  to  prevent  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  In 
a:ccomplifhing  this  benevolent  purpofe,  on  which  fo  much  of  the  prof- 
perity  and  glory  of  our  empire  dc}icnd,  every  good  citizen  in  the  union 
will  cheerfully  lend  his  aid  and  influence.  As  one  important  ilep  to- 
wards efTei^ling  their  defign,  thev  are  difcountenancing  diililleries,  which 
zrc  of  courfe  declining,  and  encouraging  breweries,  which  are  faft  in- 
creafmg.  The  increale  of  the  confumption  of  beer,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  pall,  in  every  part  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  has  been  aftonifhing.  It  has  become  a  fafhionable  drink,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  come  into  univerfal 
ufe  among  all  dalles  of  people.  In  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  beer  increafes, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  decreafe.  This 
will  be  a  happy  exchange. 

In  fhort,  whether  we  confider  the  convenient  local  fituation,  the  fize, 
the  beauty,  the  variety  and  utility  of  the  improvements  in  mechanics, 
in  agriculture  and  manufa<!ftures,  or  the  induflry,  the  cnterprize,  the  hu- 
manity and  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
it  merits  to  be  viewed  as  the  capital  of  the  flourifning  Empire  of 
United  Americ  ^. 

■  Lancaster  is  the  largell  inland  town  in  America.  It  is  the  feat  of 
jullice  in  Lancafier  county,  and  ftands  on  Coneftogo  creek,  66  miles,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  well  from  Pliiladelphia.  Its  trade  is  already 
large;  and  muft  increafe  in  proportion  as  tlie  furrounding  country  po- 
puiites.  It  contains  about  goo  houfes,  beiides  a  moll  elegant  court- 
houfe,  a  number  of  handfome  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
about  4,500  fouls. 

Carlisle  is  the  feat  of  juftice  in  Cumberland  county,  and  is  120 
mil.'.s  weftward  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  upwards  of  i  900  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  in  near  300  llone  hou'es,  and  worihip  in  three  churches. 
They  have  alfo  a  court-houfe  and  a  coiirge.  I'hirty-four  years  ago,  this 
fpot  was  a  wildernefs,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  bealls.  A  like 
inftance  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  fcarcely  to 
be  found  in  hiilory. 

Pittsburgh,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  is  520 
re.iles  well  ward  of  Philadelphia,  is  beaurifuUy  fituated  on  a  point  of  land 
between  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  their  conliuence,  in  lat.  40°  26' north.  It  contained  in 
j;:.;,  140  houfes,  and  -^oo  inhabitants,  who  are  Prefbyterians  and  Epiff 

copalians» 
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COpalians.  The  furroiinding  counrry  is  very  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  well 
ftored  with  excellent:  coal.  The  rivers  abound  with  fine  fiih,  fuch  as 
pike,  perch,  and  ca't-fifli,  which  are  ail  much  larger  than  tlie  fame  fpecles 
on  the  eafcern  fide  of  the  mountains. 

This  town  is  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
incredible  number  of_travclIers  from  the  caftern  and  middle  ilates,  to  the 
fettlements  on  the  Ohio,  and  increafesv/ith  aftoni(hing  rapidity. 

Trade,  7)iam(fafturcs  and  ngricultiire.']  On  tin-  fubjecl  cf  exports  nothino- 
can  be  furniflied  more  accurate  and  complete,  than  what  is  given  in  the 
American  Mufeum  for  Septemb^ 

£,\/orts  from   Fkiladdphia  in   th 


which  lollows. 


years  J  765, 
1787. 


772^ 


BuHicls  of  wheat. 
Barrels  of  flour. 
Barrels  of  bread, 
M.flaves  and  hea:dinf^, 
M.  fningles, 
Bufhcls  of  Indian  corn 
Tons  of  iron. 
Boxes  of  foap, 
.M.  hoops, 
Hhds.  of  tobacco, 
M.boardiS:  fcantling. 
Barrels  of  b«er. 
Kegs  of  ftarch, 
Bulliels  of  flax-feed, 
Packagesoffur&lkins, 
Pounds  of  do. 
Earr.^Is  of  beeswax 
Hogfheads  of  ditto. 
Pounds  of  ditto. 
Firkins  of  lard. 
Firkins  of  butter. 
Barrels  of  beef  l^  pork. 
Barrels  of  hams, 
Barrels  of  naval  {lores. 
Walnut  logs. 
Tons  of  lignum  vits, 
Feet  of  mahogany. 
Tons  of  logvv'ood, 
Chefts  of  deer-flcins. 
Tons  of  pot-afh. 
Tons  of  pearl-afh, 
Cwt.  brown  fugar. 
Pounds  of  loaf  fugar, 
Gallons  of  melafies. 
Tons  of  wine. 
Gallons  of  oil. 
Gallons  of  rum. 


1765 

5771 

1772 

1773 

1784 

567,522 

51.599 

Q2,OI2 

182,391 

24.490 

148,887 

252.744 

284,872 

265^967 

201,365 

343736 

38,320 

50,504 

48,183 

28,525 

4,27  c 

6,188 

5,&67 

5.141 

4.083 

2,1.4 

J'937 

1.765 

5  ^^54 

6c,2c6 

259,441 

159.625 

i79'2i7 

73.527 

1,69^ 

2.3  5  S 

2,205 

1 , 5  64 

1,144 

1,644 

2,936 

Z>^1'^ 

3.743 

1.733 

97 

^95 

978 

J  ,245 

16 

7-^3 

i.vn 

4.075 

3^309 

3.098 

1,288 

1,236 

1,798 

1.394 

23S 

349 

^^oiz 

700 

87,681 

110,412 

^S'19^ 

63,68 1 

7^092 

64 

902 

1,200 

40 

l-;) 

29,261 

50,14c 

64,546 

46,585 

199 

399 

734 

732 

507 

1,50^" 

7.254 

5'059 

3.S49 

8,587 

2.354 

778 

7S2 

1,062 

6,050 

6,989 

7,663 

63 

2C4 

79 

24 

42 

30 

108,441 

142,962 

63.255 

,trj 

4-5 

195 

93 

164 

37 

161 

66 

13 

6 

n6 

25 

57 

1,185 

5,198 

2,578 

79,116 

5^.4oS 

84,240 

52,611 

J  9,68 1 

39.403 

118 

68 

5'544 

J  0,584 

4.536 

204,450 

24/>635 

277,693 

I7S4, 


32,957 

193,720 

26,g5J 

4.335 

193.943 
1,197 
i>544 

319 
4,808 
2,62^ 

604 

220 
98,011 

314 


161 

I  JO 

.347 
.532 


,160 

,c6z 
,172 


Barr.- 


334 

Barrels  of  filh, 
Eoxes  fperma.  candles. 
Boxes  taliovv  candles. 
Boxes  of  cl:ocolate, 
Cwt.  of  coifee, 
Builiels  of  fait. 
Pounds  of  cotton  wool. 
Pounds  of  leather, 
PackagL  3  of  ditto. 
Sides  of  dl 
Pounu   :f 
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to, 

rice. 


1765 

I77I 

1772 

773 

1784 

5,128 

5'776 

6.430 

683 

1,004 

5^4 

1,202 

873 

1,078 

i,i6c 

1,288 

479 

385 

306 

501 

2q6 

1,639 

64,46£ 

42,803 

39,192 

2,200 

5.840 

25,070 

25,970 

40,725 

31,696 

7,080 

258,376 

834,974 

998,400 

1787 


629 


377 

970 

2,610,825 


87^  befides  the  above  articl 


In  th'  v;:'ar  17 

Bart':::  of  luip  Huff^ 

Ban-'Is  of  rye  meal, 

Cafk?  -of  oat  meal, 

Kegs.ot  bfc-ad. 

Barrels  of  Indian  mea!, 

Buf  ;■:'-:  of  rye, 

Eu(>   ■:  or  barley, 

BufiA'io  of  oats. 

Barrels  of  peas  and  beans. 

Barrels  of  apples. 

Barrels  ot  dried  apples, 

Buflitls  of  potatoes, 

Bufhels  of  turnips, 

Bufliels  of  onions. 

Barrels  of  beets. 

Barrels  of  nuts. 

Barrels  of  cranberries. 

Boat  boards, 

Windfor  chairs. 

Shaken  hogfheads. 

Sets  of  wheel  timbers. 

Pairs  of  wheels. 

Oars, 

Handfpik.es, 

Mads  and  fpars. 

Coaches, 

Chariots, 

Phaetons, 

Carriages  of  different  kinds, 

Chaifes, 

Kittareens, 

Sulkeys, 

Waggons, 

Wheelbarrows, 

Drays, 

Ploughs, 


1.443 
162 

23 

75,152 

14,710 

2  J  f  40 

306 

7,421 

919 

24 
8,656 

4.373 
12 

185 

33 

740 

5.731 
4.77? 
1,056 
84 
1,400 
39^ 

8 
4 
9 

36 
40 
10 

7 
40 
96 

4 


29,472 
610 


the  following  v/ere  exported 
Pounds  of  cheefr> 
Barrels  of  herrings. 
Barrels  of  mackerels. 
Quintals  of  dry  fifh. 
Kegs  of  fturgeon. 
Barrels  of  falmon, 
Barrels  of  manhadden. 
Barrels  of  honey. 
Kegs  of  oyfters. 
Packages  of  cyder. 
Barrels  of  porter, 
Hogfheads  oi  country  rum. 
Oxen, 
Cows, 
Sheep, 
Hogs, 
Geefe, 

Tons  of  fteel. 
Tons  of  callings. 
Stoves, 
Anchors, 
Stills  and  worms. 
Bricks, 

Bufhels  of  lime 
Barrels  of  glue 


174 

4,718 

3^i 

17 

236 

9' 

48 

22^ 

7.6z 

1,266 

4 

4 

34 

62 

16 
66 

37 

4S 

423.469 
468 

1; 


Barrels  of  manufactured  tobacco,  78 
Calks  of  fnufF,  ^■^^ 

Calks  genfeng,  J, 168 

Bags  of  farfaparilla,  8 

Caflcs  of  indigo,  173 

Tierces  of  tallow,  24 

Calks  of  linfeed  oil,  62 

Calks  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,    119 
Boxes  of  hair  powder,  1 18 

Barrels  of  ditto,  i6 

Bufliels  of  bran,  10,306 

H^rrovr, 
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Harrow,  x  Packages  of  paper,                      j^'j 

Turkeys,  4S  R.eams  of  ditto,                        tf^.>,i 

Boxes  of  muflard,  42  Packages  of  pafte-boards,             62 

Barrels  of  iliip-breadj             26,953  Box  of  parchment,  i 

Pumps,  4  Barrels  of  varnifh,                            r 

Boats,  3  *;•  Bo.\:cs  of  trees  and  plants,             20 

Flaxfeed-fcreens,  » 4  Packages  of  feeds  and  plants,       4^ 

Cutting-boxes,  i.^  Pounds  of  fafTafras,                   2,000 

Carts,  26  Chefts  and  cafks  of  fnake-root,     34, 


^ipinning-wheels,  30  Caiks  of  pink-roor,  j 

Corn-mills,  4.  Boxes  of  elTen.ce  of  fpruce,  250 

Settees,  38  Bags  of  hops,  30 

Dutch  fans,  55  Ca&s  of  clo\er-feed,  is 

Cafks  of  fhip-blocks,  9  Bags  of  ditto,  '^ 

Tons  of  oak -bark,  45  Packx-ges  of  harnefs,  iq 

Hogfheads  of  ditto,  48  Calves-ikins,  t2 

Sifters,  286  Cafks  of  horn-tips,  zc 

Logs  of  hickory,  13  Sheets  of  iron,  16 

Saddle-trees,  247  Share-moulds,  ^y'^35 

Tons  of  nail-rods,  iS3  A  quantity  of  cedar  Sc  earthen  ware. 

The  following  remarks  of  a  v/el!  informed  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  are 
giyen  as  a  proper  illullration  of  the,  foregoing  accounts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fouthern  ftatcs  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  fupplies  of  foreign  commodities  through 
this  city ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  the  tranfportation  of  thefe  articles 
rauft  have  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  port. 
Many  of  thefe  articles  might  be  afcertainsd  with  accuracy  ;  whilft  the 
value  and  quantity  of  others  could  not,  from  their  nature,  be  eiHmated, 
under  our  prefent  export  laws.  But  as  the  object  here  chiefly  regards 
articles  of  American  produce  or  roanufadure,  all  others  are  excluded 
from  the  lill  of  exports  for  17*7.  It  will  be  Yufticient  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  foreign  articles,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  obferva- 
tions  on  this  head  are  ill  founded.  From  Europe  we  import,  among 
other  articles,  wines,  brandy,  geneva,  fait,  fruit,  drugs,  and  dry  goods 
of  every  kind ;  from  the  Welt-Indies,  rum,  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
fait ;  and  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  teas,  fpices,  china  ware,  and  dry  goods  ; 
all  of  which  articles  are  again  exported  to  other  parts  of  this  continent,. 
and  the  Well-Indies,  to  a  very  confiderable  amount. 

On  a  comparifon  of  the  exports  of  the  laft  year,  with  thofe  of  the 
former  years  in  the  foregoing  table,  it  v/i!l  appear,  that  many  articles, 
of  which  a  confiderable  value_is  now  exported,  were  either  not  fhipped. 
jit  all,  or  to  a  very  fm.all  amount,  in  thofc  j'ears,  whilft  fome  others  are 
confiderably  fhort  of  the  quantity  then  exported.  The  firft  of  thefe 
iafts  mav  be  attributed  to  the  great  improvements  recently  made  in  the 
agriculture  and  manuiadurcs  of  this  fcate ;  whillt  the  latter  is  in  many 
inftances  to  be  accounted  for,  from  caufes  rathqr  beneficial  than  injurious 
to  the  profperity  of  this  country. 

Much  ot  the  provifions  which  were  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the  late 
contcif,  fhipped  to  foreign  markets,  is  now  ccnfumed  by  the  numerous 
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hands  employed  in  manufafturing  thefe  articles  of  raw  materials,  whicil 
were  formerly  fhipped  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  us  in  a  manufaftured 
ftate.  Of  thefe  may  be  mentioned  iron,  leather,  barley,  tobacco,  and 
furs,  which  we  now  manufafture  into  nails  and  fteel,  fhoes,  boots,  and 
faddlery,  porter  and  beer,  fnufF  and  hats,  in  quantities  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  tor  our  own  confumption  ;  a  confiderable  quantity  of  thefe  and 
other  articles,  formerly  imported,  are  now  manufadlured  by  our  own 
citizens,  and  form  a  refpedable  part  of  our  exports  :  among  thefe  may 
be  enumerated,  as  the  moft  important,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefc,  muf- 
tard,  loaf  fugar,  chocolate,  houfhokl  furniture,  carriages,  foap,  candles, 
hair-powder,  ftarch,  paper,  and  pafteboard.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
exports,  many  valuable  articles  will  be  found  not  enumerated  :  this  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufe,  which  prevents  afcertaining  the  amount  of  dry 
goods  :  namely,  the  impoffibility  of  knowing  either  the  value  or  contents 
of  packages,  which  pay  no  duty  or  infpeftion ;  confequently  are  only- 
entered  in  a  general  way,  without  any  attention  to  their  contents.  Of 
goods  under  the  laft  defcription,  the  exportation  is  very  great ;  being  ar- 
ticles particularly  demanded  by  the  fouthern  ftates,  fevei-al  of  which  re- 
ceive their  principal  fupplies  of  thefe  articles  from  this  city  ;  among  them , 
the  chief  are,  fhoes,  boots,  hats,  gloves,  printed  books,  and  other  fta- 
tionary,  faddlery,  copper,  tin  and  brafs  wares,  and  fhip  chandlery. 

Number  of  vejfeh  entered  at  the  C7!p?n-ho7i/e,  Philadelphia,   in  the  jears 
1786  mzd  1787. 

'  1786.  1787. 

JshipS,  -  .  -  gi  -  *  -  81 

Brigs,         -  -        -             196             -            -            -  228 

Sloops,         -  _          _          4^0             _            _             _  ^gg 

Schooners  .          .        .         i^^              .             _            _  j„- 

Snows  --           -           10             -            -            ^  6 

Cutters  ---_._  2 

Total  910  870 

From  the  foregoing  lift  of  articles  exported  from  the  ftate,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  her  manufaftures  and  agriculture  have  been  already  advanced 
to  a  degree  of  improvement  fuperior  to  any  of  her  fifter  ftates.  The  peo^ 
pie  called  Quakers,  and  the  Germans,  have  contributed  their  full  propor- 
tions towards  this  improvement. 

'  Since  the  introdudion  of  the  carding  and  fpinning  machines,'  fays  A 
Philadelphian  writer,  *  it  is  found  that  /'eaM  can  be  made  fo  as  to  under- 
fell  thofe  imported  from  England,  with  the  unavoidable  charges  of  im- 
portation. Every  public  fpirited  man  mav  be  fupplied  with  this  article 
at  THE  FACTORY,  where  the  fale  is  very  rapid,  and  purchafes  have  beea 
made  by  every  defcription  of  the  citizens  of  Pennfylvania,  by  the  citizens 
ef  the  adjacent  ftates,  and  by  fome  foreigners  of  diftinftion.' 

Another  article  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Americart 
manufadures,  and  of  every  frugal  man — thread,  cotton,  and  worfted 
hofiery.  Several  gentlemen  have  made  a  careful  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  ftockings  manufaftured  in  tliis  city,  in  German-town,  in  the; 
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icivn  and  county  of  Lancafter,  Bethlehem,  and  Reading,  and  they  find 
that  the  thread  ftockings  made  in  Pennfylvania,  and  fold  generally  at  a 
dollar  per  pair,  are  of  the  fame  finenefs  with  imported  ftockings  which  are 
fold  at  8s,  4d.  and  Ss.  6d.  They  alfo  find  that  mixed  ftockings  of  thread 
and  cotton,  made  in  Pennfylvania,  are  fold  lower  in  proportion  compared 
with  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  Befides  this  difference  in  price,  it  is  a  well 
known  faft  that  three  pair  of  Pennfylvania  made  llockings  will  wear  longer 
than  four  pair  of  thofe  imported.  There  are  now,  (17S8)  about  250 
Hocking  looms  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and  ftate,  each  of  which 
makes  on  a  medium,  one  pair  and  a  half  of  ftockings  every  day.  Thefe, 
deducing  Sundays,  will  amount  to  117,375  pair  per  annum,  which,  at 
7s.  6d.  a  pair,  13^44015  12  6.  The  increafe  of  wool  and  flax,  the  re- 
duftion  of  labor,  provifions  and  rents,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  and,  above  all,  the  ufe  of  machines  to  card,  fpin,  and  twift 
cotton  thread,  will  greatly  promote  this  article,  of  which,  at  two  pair 
to  each  perfon  annually,  the  United  States  require  a  yearly  fupply  of  near 
fix  millions  of  pairs — a  capital  domeftic  demand,  certain,  and  fteadily 
increafing  with  our  population.  The  charges  of  importing  hofiery,  under 
the  general  irapofl  of  five  per  cent,  will  be  twenty-three  per  cent,  exclu- 
five  of  any  profit  to  the  importer  or  retailer.  Should  the  adoption  of 
the  conftitution  tem.pt  any,  either  Americans  or  foreigners,  to  pulh  ma- 
nufactures here,  this  branch  promifes  great  profit,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
among  the  firft  that  will  engage  their  attention. 

■  As  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  Pennfyhanians  fubfift  by  agriculture. 
The  articles  they  raife  have  been  enumerated  in  the  lift  of  exports. 

A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1788,  planted 
one  acre  of  carrots,  which  yielded  him  thirty  tons — alfo  an  acre  of  pump- 
kins, which  produced  the  fame  quantity.  He  fows  his  carrots  with  a 
drill  plough,  and  plants  his  pumpkins  betv/een  the  ift  and  loth  of  June. 
With  thele  carrots  and  pumpkins  only,  he  yearly  fats  a  number  of  the 
bell  beeves  that  are  driven  to  Philadelphia  market. 

The  produce  of  the  country  eaft  of  the  Sufquehannah  river  is  carried 
to  Philadelphia  in  waggons  drawn  by  horfes,  except  what  is  brought 
down  the  rivers  in  boats.  The  produce  of  the  counties  of  York,  Cum- 
berland and  Franklin,  which  is  principally  wheat,  is  generally  carried 
to  Baltimore  in  waggons.  It  is  probable  that  Pennfylvania  will  continue 
to  lofe  the  trade  of  thefe  three  produftive  counties,  till  good  roads  are 
made  to  the  Sufquehannah,  and  two  free  ferries  eftablUbed,  one  to  York- 
town,  and  the  other  to  Cartille.  Thefe  inducements  would  probably  turn 
the  channel  of  the  trade  of  thefe  counties  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia* 
The  produce  of  the  counties  weft  of  the  Allegany  mountains  is  princij-ally 
jjurchafed  as  a  fupply  for  the  troops  ftationed  in  thofe  parts,  and  for  the 
iiumercus  emigrants  into  the  weftern  country.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
raifed  here  v.'iih  very  little  expence. 

Curious  fprivgs.']  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  is  a  fpring  about 
fourteen  iect  deep,  and  about  100  feet  fquare.  A  full  mill  ftream  iffues 
from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and  full  of  fifhes.  From  appearances  it  is 
probable  that  this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confiderable,. 
river,  which,  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles  abo\'e  this  place,  finks  into 
the  earth,  aad  is  conveyed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterranean  channel. 
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In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennfylvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil  creek^ 
which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  iilucs  from  a  fpring,  on  the 
top  of  which  floats  an  oil,  fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar;  and  from 
which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  fent  to 
guard  the  weilcrn  pofts,  halted  at  this  fpring,  collefved  fome  of  the  oil^ 
and  bathed  their  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the 
Theumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  aHefied.  The  waters,  of 
which  the  troops  drank  freely,  operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

Remarkable  ca'vi's,'\  There  are  three  remarkable  grottos  or  caves  in  this 
ftate;  one  near  Carlifle,  in  Cumberland  county ;  one  in  the  townlhip  of 
Purham,  in  Bucks  county;  and  the  other  at  Swetara,  in  Lancafter  county. 
Of  the  two  former  I  have  received  no  particular  defcriptions.  The  latter 
is  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its  entrance  is  fpacious,  and  defcends  fo  much 
as  that  the  fiirface  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 
The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime  ftone  rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick. 
It  contains  feveral  apartments,  fome  of  them  xtry  high  and  fpacious. 
The  water  is  inceffantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and  falls  in  drops 
to  the  bottoni  of  the  cave^  Thefe  drops  petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have 
gradually  formed  folid  pillars  which  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  ten  fuch  pillars,  each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fix  feet  high;  all  fo  ranged  that  the  place  they  enclofed  refembled  a  fanc- 
tuary  in  a  Roman  church.  No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur 
than  this  lufus  r.atnrcs.  The  refemblances  of  feveral  monuments  are 
lound  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like' 
the  tombs  of  departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  *  the  bell,' 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftone  projeded  in  an  unufal  form)  fo 
called  from  the  found  that  it  occafions  when  ftruck,  which  is  fimilar  to . 
that  of  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  flaladlites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugar-candy,  and  others  re- 
femble  loaf  fugar;  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced  bv  the  country  people. 
The  water,  which  percolates  through  the  roof,  lb  much  of  it  as  is-  not 
petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  down  the  declivity,  and  is  both  pleafant  and 
v/holefome  to  drink.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,, 
defcending  perpendicularly,  perl.aps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  v/alk  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  is  a  pretty 
brook,  which,  after  a  ihort  courfe,  lofes  itfeif  among  the  rocks.  Beyond 
this  brook  is  an  outlet  from,  tlie  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture.  Through 
this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards  with  a  ftrong  current  of  air, 
and  afcend,  refembling,  at  night,  the  fmoak  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe' 
vapours  and  fogs  appear,  on  afcending,  to  be  condenfed  at  the  head  of 
this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile  parts  to  be  carried  off,  through ' 
the  aperture  comm.unicating  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by 
the  force  of  the  air  in  its  paflage  *. 

Antiquities.']  On  a  high  hill,  near  the  Tyoga  river,  a  little  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  line  which  divides  New  York  from  Pennfylvania,  are. 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  form  of  it  is  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  '.^ncompaffed  with  an  entrenchment.     From  appearances  it 
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is  conjectured  that  pits  were  funk  in  a  number  of  places,  and  lightly 
covered  over,  fo  as  to  decoy  the  aifailants  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  and  defeat 
their  attempts  in  ftorming  the  works.  The  entrenchment  only  remains ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  ftockaded.  The  Indians  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  thefe  works,  but  fuppofe  they  were  erefted  by 
the  Spanifh  Indians,  The  hill  is  an  excellent  rtation  for  a  fort,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  country  around  it,  which  is  low  and  fer- 
tile. There  is  a  fortification,  of  a  fimilar  kind,  at  Unadilla,  in  the  flat 
lands. 

CQ?iJiituHon,'\  By  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Pennfylvania,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  September,  1776,  all  legifiative  pov/ers  are  lodged  in  a 
fmgle  body  of  men,  which  is  ftiled  '  The  general  alTembly  of  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennfylvania.'  The  qualification  required  to 
render  a  perfon  eligible  to  this  affembly  is,  two  ytars  refidence  in  the 
city  or  county  for  which  he  is  chofen;  no  member  of  the  houfe  can  hold 
any  other  ofiice,  except  in  the  militia. 

The  qualifications  of  the  electors,  are,  full  age,  and  one  year's  refidence 
in  the  Hate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes  during  that  time.  But  the 
fons  of  freelioldcrs  are  intitled  to  vote  for  .reprefentati\ess  without  any 
qualification,  except  full  age. 

No  man  can  be  elefted  as  a  mem_ber  of  the  affembly  more  than  four 
years  in  fe'ven. 

The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  they  meet  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  fame  month., 
A  quorum  of  the  houfe  confifts  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of, 
members  Jeleded ;  and  the  members,  before  they  take  their  feats,  are 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate;  and  alfo  fub- 
fcribe  a  declaration  or  teft,  acknowledging  their  belief  in  one  God,  and 
the  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament.  The 
houfe  chufe  their  own  fpeaker,  who,  in  tjie  tranfitlion  of  bufinefs,  never, 
leaves  the  chair.  A  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly  is  pub= 
lilhed  regularly,  and  any  member  may  infert  the  reafons  of  his  vote  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  houfe.  To  prevent  halfy  determinations  on  matters 
of  importance,  all  bills  of  a  public  nature  are  printed  before  the  laft, 
reading,  and,  except  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  are  not  paffed  into  laws  before 
the  next  feffion.  The  power  of  impeachment  is  veiled  in  the  general 
affembly. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  Is  lodged  in  a  preudent,  and  a  council 
confifting  of  a  member  from  each  county.  The  prefident  is  eleded  an- 
nually by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  affembly  and  councilj  and  from  the  mfem- 
bers  of  council.     A  vice  prefident  is  chofen  at  the  fame  time. 

The  counfellors  are  chofen  by  the  freemen,  every  third  year,  and  having 
ferved  three  years,  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fucceeJing  years.  The 
appointments  of  one  third  only  of  the  members  expire  every  year,  by  which 
rotation  no  more  than  one  third  can  be  nev/  m.ernbers.  A  counfellor  is, 
by  his  office,  a  jufl:icc  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  flate.  The  prefident 
aod  council  form  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  council  meet  at  the  fame  time  and  place  with  the  general 
affembly  (, 
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The  prefident  and  council  appoint  and  commiffion  judges  of  courts 
naval  officers,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  attorney  general,  and  other  officers, 
the  appointment  of  whom  is  not  cxprefsly  vefted  in  the  people  or  general 
aflembly.  But  the  freemen  chufe  the  juftices  of  peace,  the  colonels  of 
militia,  and  the  inferior  military  officers,  and  make  a  return  of  the  per- 
fons  elefledj  to  the  prefident  and  council,  who  are  impowered  to  com- 
miffion them.  The  juftices  of  peace  hold  their  commiffions  for  feven 
years,  removeable  however  for  mifconduft  by  the  general  affembly.  A 
juftice,  while  in  office,  cannot  be  a  reprefentative  in  affembly,  nor  take 
any  fees  but  fuch  as  fliall  be  allowed  by  the  legiflature. 

The  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  hold  their  office  for  feven  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  may  be  re-appointed.  They  have  a  fixed  falary, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  fees  or  perquifites,  or  to  hold  any  other 
office,  ci\il  or  military. 

Courts  of  common  pleas,  felTions  and  orphans  courts,  are  held  quarterly 
in  each  city  and  county. 

The  fupreme  court,  and  courts  of  common  pleas,  have  the  powers  of 
chancery  courts,  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  for  the  perpetuating  of  teflimony, 
obtaining  evidence  from  places  out  of  the  ftate,  and  the  care  of  the  per- 
fons  and  eftates  of  thofe  who  are  non  co?npotes  mentis. 

Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen;  but  they  can 
ferve  but  three  fucceflive  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  ineligible 
during  four  years. 

A  regifter's  office  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  letters  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  an  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds,  are  kept  in  each 
qity  and  county:  The  officers  are  appointed  by  the  general  affembly, 
removeable  at  their  pleafure,  and  commiffioned  by  the  prefident  and 
couneil. 

The  conftitution  of  this  fiate  ordains,  that  the  legiflature  (hall  regulate 
entails  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Any  foreigner  of  a  good  character  may  purehafe  and  hold  lands  and 
other  property,  having  firft  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  a  year's  re- 
fidence  entitles  h'-xn  to  the  privileges  of  a  natural  born  fubjeft;  except 
that  of  being  eligible  to  a  feat,  in  the  legiflature. 

A  Comal  of  Ccnfors,  compofed  of  two  members  from  each  county, 
chofen  by  the  freemen,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  Otlober  every  feventh 
year,  is  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring  whether  the  conftitution 
has  been  pieferved  inviolate — whether  the  difierent  branches  of  govern- 
ment have  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people — whether  the 
public  taxes  have  been  juftly  laid  and  colleded,  and  in  what  manner  the 
monies  have  been  difpofed  of— and  alfo  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly 
executed.  For  thefe  purpofes,  they  have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  pa- 
pers and  records— to  pafs  public  cenfures,  order  impeachments,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  legiflature  the  repeal  of  laws  which  they  deem  uncon- 
ftitutional.  They  have  power  alfo  to  order  a  convention  for  the  purpofe 
of  amending  the  conftitution;  publifliing  the  articles  propofed  to  be 
amended  fix  months  before  the  eIe;::t;ion  of  the  delegates..  Thefe  powers 
continue  in  the  council  of  cenfors  for  one  year. 

The  people  of  Pennfylvania  have  different  political  fentiments,  accord- 
ing to  their  progrcfs  in  induftry  and  civilized  life.    The  iirft  clafs  of 
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fcttbrs  in  this  ftate,  who  have  been  defcribed  as  making  the  firft  advances 
in  the  unfetcled  country,  are  attached  to  the  prefent  fimple  and  vifionary 
frame  of  government.  The  iccond  fettlers  are  divided  in  their  opiniont 
refpefting  it.  But  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  of  the  third  fettlers, 
or  real  farmers,  are  oppofed  to  it,  and  wifh  for  a  fafe,  ftable,  and  com, 
pound  form  of  government.  As  the  firft  fpecies  of  fettlers  are  more  idle 
and  bold  than  the  lail,  who,  though  the  moft  numerous,  are  quiet,  they 
have  forced  them  to  fubmit  to  it. 

Among  other  ufeful  laws  of  this  ftate,  of  a  public  natiuc,  are,  one 
that  declares  all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  highways — a  law  for  t'  e  emanci- 
pation of  negroes,  already  mentioned— a  baiikrupt  law,  nearly  on  the 
model  ot  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England — a  law  commuting  hard  labour 
for  a  long  terra  of  years,  for  death,  as  a  punilhment  for  many  crimes 
which  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  England.  Murder,  arfon,  and 
one  or  two  other  crimes,  are  yet  punifhed  with  death — A  bill  was  before_^ 
the  legiflature  laft  year,  {1787)  the  purport  of  which  was  to  enable  foreign- 
ers, (remaining  in  their  native  allegiance)  to  hold  lands  in  Pennfylvania, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Great -Britain,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States. 

Ne'w  Inx-e-nimis.'\  Thefe  have  been  numerous  and  ufeful.  Among 
others  are  the  following :  A  new  model  of  the  planetary  worlds,  by  Mr. 
Rittenhoufe,  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  an  Orrery — a  quadrant, 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  called  by  the  plagiary  name  of  Hadley's  quadrants— 
a  fteam-boat,  fo  conftruded,  as  that  by  the  afliftance  of  fteam,  operat- 
ing on  certain  machinery  v.^ithin  the  boat,  it  moves  with  confiderable 
rapidity  againit  the  ftream,  without  the  aid  of  hands.  MclTrs,  Fitch  and 
Rumfay  contend  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  this  invention — ■ 
a  new  printingprefs,  lately  invented  and  conftruded  in  Philadelphia, 
worked  by  one  perfon  alone,  who  performs  three-fourths  as  much  work  in 
a  day,  as  two  perfons  at  a  common  prefs.  Befides  thefe  there  have  been 
invented  many  manufafluring  machines,  for  carding,  fpinning,  winnow- 
ing, &c.  which  perform  an  iramenfe  deal  of  woj-k  with  very  little  ma- 
nual afliftance. 

Hifiorj.'\  Pennfylvania  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to  Mr.  William 
Penn,  fon  of  the  famous  admiral  Fenn,  in  confideration  of  his  father's 
fervices  to  the  crown  *.  Mr.  Penn's  petition  for  the  grant  was  prefented 
to  the  king  in  j6oO;  and  after  confiderable  delays,  occafioned  by  Lord 
Baltimore's  agent,  who  apprehended  it  might  interfere  with  the  Mary- 
land patent,  the  charter  of  Pennfylvania  received  the  ro)  al  fignature  on 
the  4th  of  March,  16S1.  To  fecure  his  title  againft  all  claims,  and  pre- 
vent future  altercation,  Mr.  Penn  procured  a  quit-claim  deed  from  the 
duke  of  York,  of  all  the  lands,  covered  by  his  ov/n  patent,  to  which  the 
duke  could  have  the  leaft  pretenfions.  This  deed  bears  date,  Auguft  21, 
1682.  On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  obtained  from  the  duke,  by- 
deed  of  feotnnent,  Newcalile,  with  twelve  miles  of  the  adjacent  territory, 

*  A  large  debt  ^was  due  from  the  croivn  to  Mr.  Penn,  a  fart  of  'wMch  he 
offered  to  remit,  on  condition  he  obtained  his  grant.  This,  ivhatet'er  benc-vo- 
lent  motives  are  held  out  to  the  nuorld,  mnji  ha've  been  a  principal  confideration 
■<ivith  (he  kitig  in  making  the  grant, 
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and  the  landsfouth  to  the  Hoarkills.  In  December  following,  Mr.  Pena 
efFefted  an  union  of  the  lower  counties  with  the  province  of  Pennfylvania*, 

The  iirft  frame  of  government  for  Pennfylvaivb.  is  dated  in  1682.  By 
this  form,  all  legiflative  powers  were  veiled  in  the  governor  and  freemen 
of  the  province,  in  the  form  of  a  provincial  council^  and  a  genera!  aflem- 
h\y.  The  council  was  to  confift  of  feventy-two  members,  chofen  by  the 
freemen  ;  ^  of  which  the  governor,  or  his  deputy,  was  to  be  perpetual  pre- 
fident,  with  a  treble  \  ote.  One-third  of  this  council  went  out  of  office 
every  year,  and  their  feats  were  fupplied  by  new  eleftioHs. 

The  general  affembly  was  at  firft  to  confift  of  all  the  freemen— after- 
wards of  two  hundred,  and  never  to  exceed  five  hundred. 

In  J  683,  Mr.  Penn  oifered  another  frame  of  government,  in  which  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  was  reduced,  and  the  governor  vefted  with  3 
7tegatin)e  upon  all  bills  paffed  in  affembly.  By  feveral  fpecious  argu- 
ments, the  people  were  perfuaded  to  accept  this  frame  of  government. 

Not  long  after,  a  difpute  between  Mr,  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  re- 
quired the  former  to  go  to  England,  and  he  committed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government  to  five  commiffioners,  taken  from  the  council.  In 
1686,  Mr.  Penn  required  the  commiffioners  to  diiTolve  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  not  being  able  to  cfieCt  his  purpofe,  he,  in  1688,  appoint- 
ed Capt.  John  Blackwell  his  deputy.  From  this  period,  the  proprietors 
ufually  reiided  in  England,  and  adminiftered  the  government  by  deputies, 
who  were  devoted  to  their  interelf.  Jealoufies  arofe  between'^the  people 
and  their  governors,  which  never  ceafed  till  the  late  revolution.  The 
prim.ary  caufe  of  thefe  jealoufies,  was  an  attempt  of  the  proprietary  to  ex- 
tend his  own  power,  and  abridge  that  of  the  affembly  ;  and  the  gonfe- 
quence  was  incelTant  difputes  and  diffenfions  in  the  legiflature. 

In  1689^  governor  Blackwell,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in  his  views, 
had  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  prevailed  on  certain  members  of  the  council 
to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  houfe ;  thus  defeating  the  meafures  of 
the  legiflature  +.  The  houfe  voted  this  to  be  treachery,  and  addreffed 
the  governor  on  the  occafion. 

In  1693,  the  king  and  queen  afiiimed  the  government  into  their  owi^ 
hands._  Col.  Flcicher  was  appointed  Governor  of  New- York  and  Penn- 
fylvania by  one  and  the  fame  commiiTion,  with  equal  powers  in  both 
provinces.  By  this  coaimifiion,  the  number  of  counfellors  in  Pennfyl- 
vania was  reduced. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  governor  Markham  in  1 696,  a  new  forra 
bf  goyernment  was  efiabliflied  in  Pennfylvania.  The  eledion  of  the 
council  and  afTembly  now  became  annual,  and  the  legiflature,  with  their 
powers  and  forms  of  proceeding,  was  new  modelled. 

In  1699,  the  proprietary  arrived  from  England,  and  affumed  the  reins 
of  government.  While  he  remained  in  Pennfylvania,  the  laft  charter  of 
fri-vileges,  or  frame  of  governm.ent,  which  continued  till  the  revolution. 

See   FranUi?is  hlftorkal  re-uie^M  of  the  confitutmt  and  govert2?mnt  of 
Penvjyh'ania,  page  14. 

+  Tivo  injiances  of  a  fecejfon  of  members  from  the  affembly,  nv'ith  ftmilar 
ruienx's,  hanje  taken  place  ftnce  the  revohition,  and  feera  to  have  i/een  copied 
from  this  example  in  16'^^. 
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was  agreed  upon  and  eHabliihed.  This  was  competed  and  delivered  to 
the  people  by  the  proprietary,  Uftober  26,  1  ;o,,  juft  on  his  embarking 
for  England!  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  as  it  was  then  called,  or 
the  lower  counties,  refufed  to  accept  this  charter,  and  thus  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  province  of  Pennfylvania.  They  afterwards  had  their 
own  aflembly,  in  which  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  ufed  to  prefide. 

In  September,  1700,  the  Sufqiiehannah  Indians  granted  to  Mr.  Penn 
all  their  lands  on  both  fides  the  river.  The  Safquehannah,  Shawanefe, 
and  Patomak  Indians,  however,  entered  into  articles  of  agreement^  with 
Mr.  Penn,  by  which,  on  certain  conditions  of  peaceable  and  friendly  be- 
haviour, they  were  permitted  to  fettle  about  the  head  of  Patomak,  in  the 
province  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Conofcoga  chiefs  alfo,  in  1701,  ratified 
the  grant  of  the  Saf  juehannah  Indians,  made  the  preceding  year. 

In  1708,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  the  Sachems  of  the  country,  a  con- 
firinatioa  of  the  grants  made  by  former  Indians,  of  all  the  lands  from 
Duck  creek,  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Safquehan- 
nah. In  this  deed  the  Sachems  declared,  that  thej  hadfeen  and  heard  read 
divers  prior  deeds  njchlch  had  bee?t  gi-vefz  to  Mr.  Pen?.',   hy  for?ner  chiefs. 

While  Mr.  Penn  was  in  America,  he  erefted  Philadelphia  into  a  cor- 
poration. The  charter  was  dated  Oftobcr  25,  1701,  by  which  the 
police  of  the  city  was  vefted  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council,  with  power  to  enquire  into  treafons,  murders,  and  other  felonies; 
and  to  enquire  into  and  punifh  fmaller  crimes.  The  corporation  had 
alfo  extenfive  civil  jurifdidHon;  but  it  was  diffolved  at  the  late  revolu- 
tion, ahd  Philadelphia  is  governed  like  other  counties  in  the  ftate. 

By  tiie  favourable  terms  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlers,  and  an  un- 
limited toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  extremely  rapid.  Notwithftanding  the  attempts  of  the  proprie- 
tary, or  his  governors,  to  extend  his  own  power,  and  accumulate  property 
by  procuring  grants  from  the  people,  and  exempting  his  lands  from  taxa- 
tion, the  government  was  generally  mild,  and  the  burdens  of  the  people 
by  no  means  oppreiTive.  The  felfilh  dcfigns  of  the  proprietaries  were 
vigorouny  and  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  aflembly,  whofe  firmnefs  pre- 
ferved  the  charter  rights  of  the  province. 

At  the  revolution,  the  government  was  abolilhed.  The  proprietaries 
were  abfeht,  and  the  people  by  their  reprefcntatives  formed  a  new  con- 
ftitution  on  republican  principles.  The  proprietaries  were  excluded 
from  all  fhare  in  the  government,  and  the  legiflature  offered  them  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all  quit  rents,  which  was 
finally  accepted.  The  proprietaries,  however,  ftill  poffefs  in  i^ennfyl- 
/  vania  many  large  trafts  of  excellent  land.  _        _    _ 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  among  all  the  able  writers  in  this  important 
ftate,  none  has  yet  gratified  the  public  with  its  interefting  hiftory.  As 
therefore  hiilory  is  not  profefledly  the  province  ot  a  geographer,  a  more 
particular  detail  of  hiftorical  fafts,  than  has  already  been  given,  will  not 
be  expeaed.  VVe  Ihall  therefore  conclude  the  hiftory  of  Pennfylvania 
with  the  tollawing  lift  of  governors. 
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A  Lift  of  the  feveral   Proprietors,   Governors,   Lieutenant. 

Proprietors. 
T^e  Homirable  Willhm  Penn,  born  1644,  died  171 8 
JohnPenn,  died  1746.* 

Thomas  Penn, 

Richard  Penn,  died  177 1. 

John  Penn,  " 


Governors,  ^c. 


Got 


•ermr. 


P    /->    .  WiHiam  Penn    Froj>neior,  from  Oft.  1682,  to  Aug.  1684. 

Fr^de.^,  Thomas  Lloyd  Aug.  1 684,  to  De?.  1 688 

Z/.-G.<..r...    John  Bhckwell,  Dec.  1 688,  to  Feb.  ,  689-90. 

Fre/ide.,  and  Cou.al  governed  Feb.  1 689-90,  to  April  26,   1 69.. 

Governor,  ijer jaana  Fletcher,  26  April,  1 693,  to  3  June,  i eoL 

Lt..Go.er.or,    W,  ham  Markl  am,  3  J^^e,   1693,  to  Dec!  1699 

Governor,  ^  ilham  Penn    Proprietor,    3  Dec.  i6g9,' to  i  Nov.  170?. 

X^-G.<z;.r...r,    Andrew  Hamilton,  i  Nov.  170,,  to  Feb.  1702-3. 

Pr.>/.;..^;;^6.W  governed,  Feb.  1702-3,  to  Feb.  1703-L 

Lt..Go.ernors,  M«"  Rvans,  Feb.  1 703-4,  to  Feb.  1 708-9. 

Charles  Gookin  March,  1708-9,  to  '171^: 

S„  WulK^m  Keith,  5^r/.  ,7,7^    to  June,    1726. 

Patrick  Gordon,  June,  1726       to  "^  i^.fi. 

George  Thomas,  i-7-,e       t^  '^ 

Trefidenu  AnthSnv  Palmer,  '^^7       J^  ;72- 

Z^.-G.w«...,  James  Hamilton,  ^^^^       t^  Oft.       incl. 

Robert  Punter  Morris,        Oa.  1754,  to  19  Aug.  17^^^. 

Wilham  Denny,  19  Aug.  1756,  to  17  Nov.  X7L 

James  Hamilton,  ,7  Nov.  1759,  to  31  Oft.  1765. 

P    rA    .  \         ^o  "'•,       '  31  Oft.  1763,  to  6  May,   i^vi. 

P../^.«/,  James  Hamilton,  6  May,   i;7l  to  16  Oft.  i^? 

Z/.-Gox;^r«or,   Richard  Penn,  16  Oft    1771 

Gcw«.r.,         Thomas  Wharton,  March,  ;777    t'o  April,  1778. 

Jofeph  Reed,         '  O^! ,^^^,  toW  X78X. 

Willtam  Mocre,  Nov.  1 7^8 1 ,  to  Nov.  1^82. 

John  Dickinfon,  Nov.  1 782,  to  Oft.  1 78c. 

f^^'^'^^'ll^]^^^^^^^.  Oft.  1785,  to  Oft.  1788. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Oft.  i-SS 
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DELAWARE, 


Mile 


Situation    and   Extent. 


Length     92  I    ggj^^^ggj^    i  38°  30'  and  40°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth     16  |  j    0°  and  i°ac' Well  Longitude. 


9^  Between  (38^  30' and  40' 
1 6  j  I    o""  and  1  °  45 

Boutidarks.']  T>  OUNDED  north,  by  the  territorial  line*,  which  di- 
J3  vides  it  from  -Pennfylvania  ;  eail,  by  Delaware  river 
and  Bay ;  fouth,  by  a  due  eaft  and  vv^eft  line,  from  Cape  Henlopen,  in 
lat.  38"  30'  to  the  middle  of  the  peninfula,  which  line  divides  the  iiate 
from  Worcefter  county  in  Maryland ;  well,  by  Maryland,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  weftern  termination  of  the  fouthern 
boundary  line,  northwards  up  the  faid  peninfula,  till  it  touch  or  form  a 
tangent  to  the  weilern  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
ritorial circle :  containing  about  1400  fquare  miles. 

Climate.']  In  many  parts  unhealthy.  The  land  is  generally  low  and 
flat,  which  occafions  the  waters  to  ftagnate,  and  the  confequence  is,  the 
inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  intermittents. 

Cinjil  DiTjiJtons.\  The  Delav/are  Hate  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
yiz. 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Neweaftle,  Wilmington  and  Newcaftle, 

Kent,  JDovER. 

Suflex,  Milford  and  Lewiftown. 

Ri'-vers.']  Choptank,  Nanticok  and  Pocomoke,  all  have  their  fources 
in  this  ftate,  and  are  navii/able  for  vellels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30 
miles  into  the  country.  They  all  run  a  weftwardly  courfe  into  Chefa- 
peek  Bay.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  ilate,  along  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
is  indented  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  creeks,  but  none  confiderable 
enough  to  merit  a  defcription. 

Soil,  and  Proda^ions.']  The  fouth  part  of  the  ftate  is  a  low  flat  coun- 
try, and  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  lies  in  foreft.  What  is  under  culti- 
vation is  chiefly  barren,  except  in  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  produces  fine 
crops.  In  fome  places  rye  and  flax  may  be  raifed,  but  wheat  is  a  fo- 
reigner in  thefe  parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient  in  one  refource,  fhe  is 
generally  bountiful  in  another.  This  is  verified  in  the  tall,  thick  forefts 
of  pines,  which  are  manufaftured  into  boards,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  into  every  fea-port  in  the  three  adjoining  ftates. — As  you  pro- 
ceed north  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  large  quantities, 
v/hich  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate.  They  raife  all  the  other  kinds 
of  grain  common  to  Pennfylvania.     The  ftate  has  no  mountain  in  it,  ex- 

*  The  Territorial  Line,  fo  called,  is  a  circle  dejcrihed  <with  a  radius  of 
1 2  Englijh  miles,  and  njohoje  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the  to^n  of  Nenv- 
cafk,      ' 
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cept  Tnunder  Hill,  in  the  wcftern  part  of  NewcaRIe  count}',  and  Is  gene- 
rally level,  except  fome  fmall  parts,  which  are  ftony  and  uneven. 

Chief  'Toi.o?is.^  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. It  Hands  on  Jones'  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware  riA-er, 
and  confifts  of  about  loohoufes,  principally  of  brick.  Four  ftreets  in- 
terfeft  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  whofe  inci- 
deneies  form  a  fpacious  parade,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  an  elegant 
ftate-houfe  of  brick.  The  town  has  a  lively  appearance,  and  drives  on  a 
confiderable  trade  with  Philadelphia.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of 
export.     The  landing  is  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover. 

NEWCASTLE^is  3  ij  miles  bclow  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  De- 
laware river.  It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedes,  about  the  year  j  627,  and 
called  Stockholm.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New 
Amfterdam.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  it  was  called  by 
its  prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  which  have  the  afpecl  of 
decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government. — This  is  the  firft  town 
that  was  fettled  on  Delaware  river, 

Wilmington  is  fituated  a  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  Delaware  river, 
on  Chriftiana  creek,  28  miles  fouthward  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  much 
the  largeft  and  pleafanteft  town  in  the  ftate,  containing  about  400  houfes, 
which  are  handfomely  built  upon  a  gentle  afcent  of  an  eminence,  and 
fhow  to  great  advantage  as  you  fail  up  the  Delaware. 

Befides  other  public  buildings,  there  is  a  fiourifhing  academy  of  about 
40  or  5'o  fcholars,  who  are  taught  the  languages,  and  fome  of  the  fciences, 
by  an  able  inftruftor.  This  academy,  in  proper  time,  is  intended  to  be 
ereded  into  a  college.  There  is  another  academy  at  Newark,  in  this 
county,  which  was  incorporated  in  1769,  and  then  had  14  truftees. 

MiLFORD,  the  little  emporium  of  Sufl'ex  county,  is  fituated  at  the 
fourceof  a  fmall  river,  15  miles  from  Delaware  bay,  and  150  fouthward 
of  Philadelphia.  This  town,  which  contains  about  So  houfes,  has  been 
built,  except  one  houfe,  fince  the  revolution.  It  is  laid  out  with  much 
tafte,  and  is  by  no  means  difagreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  Epifcopa- 
lians,  Quakers  and  Methodifts. 

Duck  Creek,  is  12  miles  north-weft  from  Dover,  and  has  about  60 
houfes,  which  ftand  on  one  ftreet.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  Philadelphia — and  certainly  merits  a  more  pompous  nanie.  A  mile 
fouth  from  this  is  fituated  Governor  Coliins's  plantation.  His  houfe, 
Tvhich  is  large  and  elegant,  ftands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
has  a  pleafing  effeift  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

Trade.']  The  trade  of  this  ftate,  which  is  inconfiderable,  is  carried 
on  principally  with  Philadelphia,  in  boats  and  Ihaliops.  The  articlea 
exported  are  principally  wheat,  corn,  lumber  and  hay. 

Rel-gicn.]  There  are,  in  this  ftate,  21  Preft^yterian  congregations, 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia — Seven  Epifcopal  churches — Six 
congregations  of  Baptifts,  containing  about  218  fouls— Eour  congrega- 
tions of  the  people  called  Quakers;  befides  a  Swedifti  church  at  Wil- 
mington, which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
number  of  Methodifts.  All  thcfe  denominations  have  hi^Q  toleration  by 
the  conftitution,  and  live  together  in  harmony, 

I  fo^ulaim 
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population  cind  Chara£ler.'\  In  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  fummer  of  1787,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  were  reckoned  at 
37,000,  which  is  about  26  for  every  fquare  mile.  There  is  no  obvious 
charafteriftical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  and  the 
Pennf}'lvanians. 

Conjiitution.']  At  the  revolution,  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware 
became  independent  by  the  name  of  The  Delaivare  State.  Under  thcif 
prefent  coniTitiition,  which  was  eftablilbed  in  September,  1776,  the  le- 
giflature  is  divided  into  two  diftintl:  branches,  which  together  are  ililed 
The  General  AJfetnbly  of  Delaware.  One  branch,  called  the  Hoi/fe  of  Af- 
fembly^  confifts  of  feven  reprefentativcs  from  each  of  the  three  counties, 
chofen  annually  by  the  freeholders.  The  other  branch,  called  the  Coun- 
cil, confifts  of  nine  members,  three  for  a  county,  who  muft  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  chofen  likewife  by  the  freeholders.  A  rotation 
of  members  is  eftablifhed  by  difplacing  one  member  for  a  county  at  the 
end  of  every  year. 

All  money  bills  muft  originate  in  the  houfe  of  aflembly,  but  they  may- 
be altered,  amended  or  rejected  by  the  legiftative  council  *. 

A  prefident  or  chief  magiftrate  is  chofen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years  j  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period,  he  is  ineligible  the  three  fucceeding  years.  If  his  office  becomes 
vacant  during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  or  he  is  unable  to  attend  to 
bulinefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legiftative  council  is  vice-preftdent  for  the 
time ;  and  in  his  abfence,  the  powers  of  the  prefident  devolve  upon  the 
fpeaker  of  the  aflembly. 

A  privy  council,  confifting  of  four  members,  two  from  each  houfe, 
chofen  by  ballot,  is  conftituted  to  affift  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  admi- 
jiiftration  of  the  government. 

The  three  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  a  judge  of  admiralty,  and  four 
juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  prefident  and  general  aflembly,  and  commiffioned  bjr 
the  prefident — to  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha^'iour.  The  pre- 
fident and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
gifters  for  the  probate  of  v.ills,  regifters  in  chancery,  clerks  of  the  com«« 

*  The  firfl  pari  of  this  clmife  is  found  infenjeral  of  the  American  conJlitU' 
tions,  and  feems  to  have  been  fewilely  copied  from  the  practice  of  orig2?iati?ig 
money  bills  in  the  Britijh  hoife  of  commofis.  In  Great-Britain  this  is  deemed 
a  pri'vilege,  and  yet  it  is  dificult  to  difcon;cr  the  pri'vilege,  'while  the  hoife  of 
commons  have  a  yzegati-ve  upoji  all  bills  tvhate-ver.  But  in  America,  ^^vhcre 
the  property  of  both  houfes  is  taxed  alike,  and  the  7nen  ^who  compofe  them  are, 
at  different  fffions,  changed  from  one  houfe  to  the  other,  there  feems  to  be  not 
a  Jho^v  of  reafonfor  gi-'ving  one  branch  the  excluftve  privilege  of  originating 
money  bills.  To  prove  voith  honn  little  reafon  this  article  of  the  conftitution  is 
introduced  in  America,  it  might  be  ufful  to  read  a  fjort  hijiory  of  the  cifiomi 
in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain — a  atftom  introduced  merely  for  the  conve" 
■nience  of  doing  bufmcfs.  For  this  ifeful  piece  of  hijiory,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  American  Magazine,  publijhed  in  New-Tork,  1 788,  by  Noah  Web-- 
Jler,  Ef^uire,  No.  Vll.pag?  456, 

mon 
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mon  pleas,  'ami  orphans  courts,  and  clerks  of  the  peace,  who  hold  their 
offices  during  five  years,  uniefs  fooner  removed  for  mal-condua. 

The  houfe  of  aiTernbly  name  twenty-four  perfons  in  each  county  for 
juftices  of  peace,  from  which  number  the  prefldent,  with'the  advice  of  his 
council,  appoints  and  comrrjiffions  twelve,  who  ferve  for  feven  years,  uniefs 
fooner  difmifl'edfcr  mal-adminiftration.  The  members  of  the  legiflative 
and  privy  councils  are  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  power  to  hold 
chancery  courts  in  certain  cafes. 

The  clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  is  appointed  by  the  chief  juflice,  and 
the  recorders  of  deeds,  by  the  juftices  of  txhe  common  pleas,  for  five  years> 
uniefs  fooner  difmiffed. 

All  tlie  military  and  marine  officers  are  appointed  by  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  confifts  of  feven  f  erfons— the  prefident,  who  is  a 
member,  and  prefides  by  virtue  of  his  of  ce,  and  fix  others,  three  to  be 
chofen  by  the  legifiatjve  council,  and  three  by  the  houfe  of  aflembly.  Tp 
this_  court  appeals  lie  from  the  fupreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and 
equity.  _  The  judges  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of  the  privy  council, 
fecretary,  truftees  of  the  loan  office,  clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all 
perfons  concerned  in  army  or  navy  contrads,  are  ineligible  to  either 
houfe  of  affembly.  Every  member,  before  taking  his  feat,  muft  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubfcribe  a  religious  teft,  declaring  his  belief 
in  God  the  Father,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  ^qd  the  Holy  Ghoftj  and  in  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  houfe  of  affembly  have  the  privilege  of  impeaching  delinquent  of- 
ficers of  government,  and  impeachments  are  to  be  profecuted  by  the  at- 
torney-general, or  other  pierfon  appointed  by  the  allemblv,  and  tried  be- 
fore the  legiilative  council.  The  punifliment  may  extend  to  temporary 
or  perpetual  difability  to  hold  offices  under  government,  or  to  fuch  other 
penalties  as  the  laws  fhall  direft. 

There  is,  in  Delaware,  no  efiablifliment  of  one  reIi?jous  fed  in  prefe- 
rence to  another,  nor  can  any  preacher  or  clergyman,'^whiie  in  his  pafto- 
ral  employment,  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  ft^te. 

Bifiory.^  The  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchafe  made  of  Henry 
Hudion*,  took  poffeffion  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  the  river  Delaware'; 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1623,  built  a  fort  at  the  place,  which  has  fmce 
been  called  Gioucefter, 

In  1627,  by  the  influence  of  William  Ufeling,  a  refpedable  mer- 
chant in  Sweden,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furnilhed 
with  all  the  neceflaries  for  beginning  a  new  fettlement,  and  landed  at 
Cape  Henloren ;  at  v/hich  time  the  Dutch  had  wholly  quitted  the  coun- 
try. The  Dutch,  however,  returned  in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewif- 
town,  by  them  ruimed  Hoarkill.  The  year  following  the  Swedes  built 
a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they  called  Chriftein  or  Chriftiana. 
Here  alfo  they  laid  out  a  fmall  town,  which  was  afterwards  demolifhed 
by  the  Dutch.  The  fame  ^ear  they  ereded  a  fort  higher  up  the  river, 
upon  Tenecum    ifland,   which   they  called    New  Gottenburghj    they 

*  Sec  hiflorj  of  Ne^-Tork, 
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filfo,  about  the  fame  time  built  forts  at  Chcfier,  Elfinburgh,  and  othet 
places.  John  Printz  then  governed  tiie  Swedes,  who,  in  1654,  deputed 
his  fon-in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden.  Papgoia  fooa 
followed  his  father-in-law  to  his  native  country,  and  John  Pvyhng  fuG- 
ceeded  to  the  government. 

In  1655,  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Stuvvefant,  arrived 
in  Delaware  river,  from  New-Amfterdam  (now  New- York)  in  fevea 
Vefleis,  with  6  or'^oo  men.  They  difpoiTeiTed  the  Swedes  of  their  forts 
on  the  river,  and  carried  the  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  prilbners 
to  Nevv-7\mtlerdam,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  The  common  people 
fabmitted  to  the  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  country. 

On  the  iirft  of  Oftober,  1 664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river.  Four  years  after.  Col.  NicoUs, 
governor  of  New- York,  with  his  council,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  ap- 
pointed a  fcout  and  five  other  perfons,  xa  affift  Capt.  Carr  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

la  1672,  the  town  of  Nev;-caftle  was  incorporated  by  the  government 
of  New- York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  fix  aifillants ;  after  the 
firft  year,  the  four  oldeil  were  to  leave  their  office  and  four  others  to  be 
chofen.  The  bailiff  was  prefident,  with  a  double  vote ;  the  conftablc 
was  chofen  by  the  bench.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  without  appeal.  The  office  oi  Jcoitt  was  converted  into  that 
of  Iheriffi,  w^ho  had  jurifdidfion  in  the  corporation  and  along  the  river, 
and  was  annually  chofen.  They  were  to  have  a  free  trade,  without  being 
obliged  to  make  entry  at  New- York,  as  had  formerly  been  the  practice. 

Wampum  was,  at  this  time,  the  principal  curfer.cy  of  the  country. 
Governor  Lovelace,  of  New- York,  by  proclamivtion,  ordered  that  four 
white  grains  and  three  black  ovies,  ihouid  pafs  for  the  value  of  a  ftiver  or 
penny.  This  proclamation  wa:  pubiilhed  at  Albany,  Efopus,  Delaware, 
Long-Ifland,  and  the  parts  adj.'Cc:  t. 

Li  1674,  Charles  IL  by  a  Iccond  patent,  dated  June  29th,  granted  Xa 
his  brother,  duke  of  York,  all  that  couiiii}'  called  by  the  Dutch  NeiM 
Netherlands,  of  which  the  three  counties  of  Ne-vvca  do,  Kent,  and  Suffex 
were  a  part. 

In  1683,  the  duke  of  York,  by  deed,  dated  Auguft  24th,  fold  to 
William  Penn  the  town  of  Neucalfle,  v/ith  the  diftrift  of  12  miles  round 
the  fame;  and  by  another  deed,  oi  the  fame  date,  granted  to  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory^  which,  till  the  revolution,  was  called  the 'TT'rr^ 
Lonjjer  C  unties ,  and  has  fince  been  called  the  Delaware  State.  Till  1 776, 
thefe  three  counties  were  confidercd  as  a  part  of  Pennfylvania,  in  matters 
of  government.  The  fame  governor  prefided  over  both,  but  the  alTembly 
jand  courts  of  judicature  were  different ;  different  as  to  their  conft ituent 
members,  but  in  form  nearly  the  fame. 
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SITUATION    and    e  x  t  e  k  t* 
Miles, 
length    1 34 1  b„.,__j,   f  3?"  5^'  and  39*  44'  North  Latitude* 
Breadth  ,110/  ^"^^«^"  \   0°  and  4°  30'  Weft  Longitude. 

Baimdaries.]  T>  OUNDED  north  by  Pennfylvaniaj  eaftj  by  the 
J3  Delaware  State  ;  fouth-eaft  and  fouth,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  peninfula  (dividing  it 
from  Accomac  county  in  Virginia)  to  the  mouth  of  Patomak  river ; 
thence  up  the  Patomak  to  its  firft  fountain ;  thence,  by  a  due  north  line, 
till  it  interfefts  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in  lat.  39°  43' 
18",  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  the  fouth,  fouth-weft,  and  weft.  It  con- 
tains about  14,000  fquare  miles,  of  which  about  one-fixth  is  water. 

Civil  DmiJtons.'\  Maryland  is  divided  into  18  counties,  10  of  which 
arc  on  the  weftern,  and  8  on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  Chefapeek-Bay.  Thefei 
with  their  population  in  1782,  are  as  follows : 
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Eacli  of  the  counties  fends  four  Reprefentatives  to  the  Houfe  of  Dc" 
legates,  befides  v/hich  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  town  of  Baltimore,  fend 
each  two,  making  in  the  whole  76  members. 

CIimate.'\  Generally  mild  and  agreeable,  fiiited  to  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  interior  hilly  country 
the  inhabitants  are  healthy  ;  but  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  marflies  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other  fouthern 
ftates,  fubjed  to  intermsttents. 

Bays  and  Ri'vers.'\  Chefapeek-Bay,  as  we  have  already  hifited,  divides 
this  ftate  into  the  eafl-ern  and  weftern  divifions.  This  Bay,  which  is 
the  largeft  in  the  United-States,  was  particularly  defcribed,  page  47. 
It  affords  feveral  good  filheries ;  and,  in  a  commercial  view,  is  of  im- 
menfe  advantage  to  the  ftate.  It  receives  a  number  of  the  largeft  rivers 
in  the  United-States.  From  the  eaftern  ftiore  in  Maryland^  among  other 
fmaller  ones,  it  receives  Pokoraoke,  Choptank,  Cheftcr,  and  Elk  rivers. 
From  the  north  the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and  from  the  weft,  Patapfco, 
Severn,  Patuxent  and  Patomak,  half  of  v/hich  is  in  Maryland,  and  half 
in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah  and  Patomak,  thefe  are  fmall 
rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but  about  30  or  40  yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  juft 
before  it  empties  into  the  bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands.  Its  fource. 
is  in  York  county,  in  Pennfylvania.  Its  courfe  fouthwardly,  till  it 
teaches  Elkridge  landing,  about  8  miles  weftward  of  Baltimore ;  it  then 
turns  eaftward,  in  a  broad  bay-like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it  leaves 
on  the  north,  and  paff-S  into  the  Chefapeek. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's-Point, 
is  hardly  piftol-fhot  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be  eafily  defended  againft 
naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  {hort,  inconfiderable  river,  pafiing  by  Annapolis,  which  it 
leaves  to  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into  the  Chefapeek- 
Bay. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  x'lxtt  than  the  Patapfco.  It  rifes  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  and  runs  fouth-eaftwardly,  and  then  eaft  into  the  bay,  15  or  20 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Patomak.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers^ 
fuch  as  Wighcocomico,  Eaftern  Branch,  Monocafy,  and  Conegocheague, 
which  empty  into  Patomak  river,  from  the  Maryland  fide. 

Face  of  the  Cormtry ,  Soil,  and  Produ£lmis.'\  Eaft  of  the  blue  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  Itretches  acrofs  the  weftern  part  of  this  ftate,  the  land, 
like  that  in  all  the  fouthern  ftates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftones  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  made  much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil 
muft  be  fimilar,  and  the  natural  growth  not  noticeably  different. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland,  is  of  fuch  a  nature  and  quality  as 
to  produce  from  12  to  16  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  from  20  to  30  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  buftiels  of  wheat,  and  1 5  bufhels  of  corn 
per  acre,  may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in  the  ftate  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  ftaple  commodities  of  Maryland.  Tobacco 
is  generally  cultivated  by  negroes,  in  fetts,  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  feed  is  fowed  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  and  tranfplantcd  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  plants  are  fet  at  the  diftance  of  3  or  4  feet  from  each  other^ 
and  are  hilled  and  kept  continually  free  of  weeds.  When  as  many 
leaves  have  fhot  au£  as  the  foil  will  nourilh  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the 
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plant  is  broken  ofF,  which  prevents  its  growing  higher.     It  is  carefully 
kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  fuckers,  which  put  out  between  the  leaves^     ; 
are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfeftion,  which  is    \ 
in  Auguft.     When  the  leaves  turn  of  a  brownilh  colour,  and  begin  to  be 
fpotted,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  hanged  up  to  dry,  after  having  fweated    ' 
in  heaps  one  night.     When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  which 
is  always  in  moift  weather,  the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the   ftalk,  tied 
in  bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation  in  hogfheads  containing  8  or  900 
pounds.     No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable. 
An  induftrious  perfon  may  manage  6000  plants  of  tobacco,  (which  yield 
1000  lb,)  and  four  acres  of  Indian  corn. 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  raifed.  As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  no 
lefs  than  60  waggons,  -loaded  with  flax  feed,  came  down  to  Baltimore 
from  the  back  country. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak  of  feveral  kinds,  which  is  of 
a  ftrait  grain,  and  eafily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation.  The  black  wal- 
nut is  in  demand  for  cabinets,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  The  apples 
of  this  ftate  are  large,  but  mealy  ;  their  peaches  plenty  and  good.  From 
thefe  the  inhabitants  dirtil  cyder  brandy  and  peach  brandy. 

The  forefts  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  coUeftively 
called  Mq/i.  On  this  Maft  vafl:  numbers  of  fwine  are  fed,  which  run 
wild  in  the  woods.  Thefe  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught,  killed,  bar- 
relled and  exported  in  great  quantities.  Douglas  fays,  that  *  in  the  year 
1733,  which  was  a  good  majling  year,  one  gentleman,  a  planter  and 
merchant,  in  Virginia,  falted  up  3000  barrels  of  pork.' 

Population  and  Chara£ler.'\  The  population  of  this  ftate  is  exhibited 
in  the  foregoing  table.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  ftate,  including  the  negroes,  is  254,050;  which  is  18  for 
every  fquare  mile.  The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live 
on  their  plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diitant  from  each  other.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpecially  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  which  are 
thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  unfocial  lives. 
The  efFeds  of  this  comparative  folitude  are  vifible  in  the  countenances, 
as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  drefs  of  the  country  people.  You  obferve 
very  little  of  that  chearful  fprightlinefs  of  look  and  aftion  which  is  the 
invariable  and  genuine  offspring  of  focial  intercourfe.  Nor  do  you  find 
that  attention  paid  to  drefs,  which  is  common,  and  which  decency  and 
propriety  have  rendered  neceiTary,  among  people  who  are  liable  to  receive 
company  almoft  every  day.  Unaccuftomed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thefe  . 
frequent  and  friendly  vifits,  they  often  fuffer  a  negligence  in  their  drefs 
which  borders  on  flovenlinefs.  There  is  apparently  a  difconfolate  wild- 
nefs  in  their  countenances,  and  an  indolence  and  inactivity  in  their  whole 
behaviour,  which  are  evidently  the  effeds  of  folitude  and  flavery.  As 
the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mafters  are  left  to  faunter 
av.ay  life  in  floth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Thefe  obfervationsy 
however,  muft  in  judice  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to 
thofe  particularly,  whofe  poverty  or  pariimcny  prevents  their  fpending 
a  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns,  or  oiherwife  mingling  with  the 
world.     And  with  thefe  limitations  they  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
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fouthern  ftates.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  populous  towns,  and  thofe  from 
the  country  who  have  intercourfe  with  them,  are  in  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  like  the  people  of  the  other  ftates  in  like  fituations. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  is  habitual  to  thofe  who,  from 
their  innmcy,  are  taught  to  believe  and  to  feel  their  fuperiority,  is  a  vifi- 
blc  charaderiftic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland.  But  with  this  charac- 
teriitic  we  muft  not  fail  to  connedl  that  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  winch 
is  equally  univerfal  and  obvious,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  offspring 
of  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  different  re- 
ligious fentiments ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  of  a  charaderif- 
tical  kind  will  apply. 

Chief  Tovjns.\  Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the 
wealthieft  town  of  its  fize  in  America.  It  is  fituated  juit  at  the  month 
of  Severn  river,  30  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore.  It  is  a  place  of  little  note 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  houfes,  about  260  in  number,  are  gene- 
rally large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great  wealth.  The  defign  of  thofe 
who  planned  the  city,  v/as  to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with 
the  Itreets,  like  radii,  beginning  at  the  center  where  the  Stadt  Houfe 
Hands,  and  thence  diverging  in  every  direftion.  The  principal  part 
of  the  buildings  are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  awkward  plan.  The 
Stadt  Houfe  is  the  noblelf  building  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  molt  rapid  growth  of  any  town  in  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  L^nited 
States  *.  It  lies  in  lat.  39°  21',  on  the  north  fide  of  Patapfco  river,  around 
what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  which  the  water,  at  common  tides,  is  about 
five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Baltimore  is  divided  into  the  town  and  Fell's  Point 
by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges;  but  the  houfes  extend,  in  a 
fparle  fituation,  from  one  to  the  other.  At  Fell's  Point  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  fhips  of  burden  ;  but  fmall  velTels  only  go  up  to  the  town. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low,  and  was  formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the 
increafe  of  houfes,  and  of  courfe  of  fmoke,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
deftroy  or  to  difpel  damp  and  unwholeforae  vapours,  and  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  particularly  that  of  paving  the  ftreets,  have  rendered 
it  tolerably  healthy.  The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found  to 
be  1955;  about  1200  of  which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  rcfl  at  Fell's 
Point.  The  number  of  ftores  was  152,  and  of  churches  nine;  which  be- 
long to  German  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prelbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptifts,  Methodills,  Quakers,  Nicolites,  or  New- 
Quakers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  10  and  11, coo.  Not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  thefe  attend  public  worfnip  of  any  kind,  not- 
withflanding  they  have  fuch  a  variety  in  their  choice.  Their  main  ob- 
jeft  (in  which,  indeed,  they  are  far  from  being  peculiar)  appears  to  be 
to  make  their  fortunes  for  this  world";  while  preparation  for  another  is 
either  unthought  of,  or  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  Jcafon.  There  are 
many  very  refpeftable  families  in  Baltimore,  who  live  genteely — are  hof- 

*  In  point  ofjtze,  the  tonxms  in  the  TJjiited  States  may  be  ratiked  in  this  or- 
der; Philadelphia,  Neiv-Tork,  Bcfion,  Baltimore,  Charlejhn,  ^r.  In  point 
of  trade,  Nen^v-Tork,  Philadelphia,  BciJIon,  <2harlefion,  Baltimore,  l^c. 
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pitablc  to  ft  rangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly  and  iraproving  intercourfe 
with  each  other  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants^  recently  colleijted  from 
almoii  all  quarters  of  the  world- — bent  on  the  piirfuit  of  wealth — varying 
in  their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  religions,  if  they  have  any,"  are 
unfocial,  unimproved,  and  inhofpitable. 

Market-ftreet  is  the  principal  ftrcet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly  eaft 
and  well,  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the  water.  Tliis  is  crofled  by 
fexeral  other  llreets  leading  from  the  water,  a  number  of  which,  parti- 
cularly Calvert,  South  and  Gay  llreets,  are  well  built.  North  and  eaft  of 
the  town  the  land  rifes,  and  affords  a  fine  profpeel  of  the  town  and  bay. 
£cl\  idera,  the  feat  of  Col.  Howard,  exhibits  one  of  the  fineft  hmdfcapes 
in  nature.  The  town — the  point — the  fliipping  both  in  the  bafon  and 
at  Fell's  i^oint — the  bay  as  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach — rifuig  ground  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of  trees  on  the  declinty  at 
the  right — a  ftream  of  water  breaking  over  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  left,  all  confpire  to  complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
profpeft. 

Kredericktown  is  a  fine  flourifhing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of 
500  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  Hone,  and  moltly  on  one 
broad  ftreet.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  about  four  miles  foutli 
of  Catokton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderabie  trade,  it, has  four 
places  for  public  worlhip,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptiils ;  befides  a  public  jail  and  a' 
brick  market-houfe. 

Hagarstown  is  but  little  inferior  to  Frederlcktown,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  valley  of  Conegocheague,  and  carries 
on  a  confiderabie  trade  with  the  weftern  country. 

Head  of  Elk  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  final! 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages  from 
the  carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  tides  ebb 
and  flow  to  this  town. 

Mines  cijid  Mann fa8ures.'\  Mines  of  iron  ore,  of  a  fuperior  quality,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  ftate.  Furnaces  for  running  this  ore  into  pigs 
and  hollow  ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  have  beenereded 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  njiaes.  This  is  the 
only  manufadfure  of  importance,  carried  on  in  the  ilate,  except  it  be  that 
of  wheat  into  flour. 

Trade.'\  On  this  head  I  can  only  fay,  that  the  trade  of  Maryland  is 
principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore  with  the  other  ftates,  with  the 
Well-Indies,  and  with  fome  parts  of  Europe.  ^Ko  thefe  places  they  fend 
annually  iibout  30,000  hogflisads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  flour,  pig  iron,  lumber  and  corn — beans,  pork  and  ilax-feed  in 
fmaller  quantities;  and  receive  in  return  clothing  for  themfehes  and  ne- 
groes, and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fugars,  and  other  Well-India, 
commodities.     The  balance  is  generally  in  their  favour. 

Religio>i.~\  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fettlers  in  Mary- 
land, are  the  moft  numerous  religious  fedl.  Befides  thefe  there  are  Pro- 
tellant  Epifcopalians,  Englifli,  Scotch  and  Irifli  Prefbyterians,  German 
Calvinifls,    German  Lutherans,    Friends,   Baptiils,   pi  whom  there  are 
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»bout  twenty  congregations^  Methodifts,  Mennonifts,  Nicolites,  or  New 
Quakers. 

Seminaries  of  Learning,  ^c]  Wafhington  Academy,  in  Somerfet  county, 
was  inrtituted  by  law  in  1779'  It  was  founded  and  is  iupported  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorifed  to  re- 
ceive gifts  and  legacies,  and  to  hold  2000  acres  of  land.  A  fupplement 
to  the  law,  pafled  in  1784.,  increafed  the  number  of  truftees  from  eleven 
to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftituted  at  Cheftertown,  in  Kent  county,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after  his 
Excellency  General  Wafhington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  24. 
vifitors,  or  governors,  with  power  to  fupply  vacancies,  and  hold  eftates, 
whofe  yearly  value  fhall  not  exceed  ^^.6000  current  money.  By  a  law 
enafted  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  iniHtution  of 
^^,1250  a  year  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  licences, 
iines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  Eaftern  Shore. 

St.  John's  College  was  inilituted  in  1784,  to  have  alfo  24  truftees, 
with  power  to  keep  up  the  fuccefiion  by  fupplying  vacancies,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  annual  income  of  ^.9000.  A  permanent  fund  is  affigned  this 
college,  of  _^.  1750  a  year,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  li- 
cences, ordinary  licences,  fines  and  forfeitures  on  the  Weftern  Shore. 
This  college  is  to  beat  Annapolis,  where  a  building  is  now  preparing  for  it. 
Very  liberal  fubfcriptions  were  obtained  tov/ards  founding  and  carrying 
on  thefe  feminaries.  The  two  colleges  conftitute  one  univerfity,  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Univerfity  of  Maryland,'  whereof  the  governor  of  the 
ttate,  for  the  time  being,  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them 
vice-chancellor,  either  by  feniority  or  by  eleflion,  as  may  hereafter  ht 
provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empov/ered  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  truftees,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  (the  principal  being  one)  which  meet- 
ing is  ftiled,  '  The  Convocation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Maryland,'  who 
are  to  frame  the  laws,  preferve  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature  in, 
the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  appeals,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  ha\'e  lately  erected  a  college  at  George-Town, 
Oft  Patomak  river,  for  the  proir.otion  of  general  literature. 

In  1785,  the  Methodifts  inftituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cokefbury  College,  after  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D. 
and  Irancis  Afbury,  Bifnops  of  the  Methodift  Epifcopal  Church.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handfomely  built,  on  a  healthy  fpot,  enjoying 
a  fine  air  and  a  very  extenfive  profpeCl:. 

The  ftudents,  who  are  to  confift  of  the  fons  of  travelling  preachers, 
the  fons  of  annual  fubfcribers,  the  fons  of  the  members  of  the  Methodift 
fociety,  and  orphans,  are  to  be  inftrufted  in  Englifti,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Hiftory,  Geography,  Natural  Philofophy  and  Aftronomy ;  and 
when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the 
Hebrew,  French  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  ereded  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fubfciiption  and 
voluntary  donations. 

The  ftudents  have  regular  hours  for  rifing,  for  prayers,  for  their  meals, 

^r  ftudy  and  for  recreation.     They  arfe  all  to  be  in  bed  preciftly  at  nin« 
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o'clock.  Tlieir  recreations  (for  they  are  to  be  indulged  in  nothing  whieli* 
the  world  calls  /%,)  are  gardening,  walking,  riding  and  bathing,  ijoith' 
c/// doors ;  and  I'.vV/w^  doors,  the  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or 
turners  buiinefs.  Suitable  provifion  is  made  for  thefe  feveral  occupa-' 
tions,  which  are  to  be  confidered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  con-' 
ftraint,  but  as  pleafmg  and  healthful  recreations,  both  for  the  body  and 
mind.  Another  of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  fingular,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  ftu- 
dents  lliall  not  fleep  on  feather  beds,  but  on  mattrelTes,  and  each  one  by 
himfelf.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
ftudenrs. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftituttons,  of  inferior  note,  in  different 
parts  of  the  flare,  and  provifion  is  made  for  free-fchonls  in  mofl  of  the 
counties;  though  fome  are  entirely  neglcded,  and  very  few  carried  on 
with  any  fuccefs :  fb  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
are  ignorant;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write  their  names. 
But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  efFeds,  has  roufed  the  fpirit  of 
education,  which  is  fait  fpreading  its  falutary  influences  over  this,  and 
the  other  fouthern  itaies. 

Natural  Cur hfities.'\  There  are  feveral  remarkable  caves  in  the  weflern 
part  of  this  ftate,  but  particular  and  accurate  defcriptions  of  them  have 
hot  been  received.     , 

Expences  of  Go-vernme/it  and  Taxes.  |  The  annual  expences  of  govern- 
ment are  eltimated  at  about  ^.20,000  currency.  The  revenue  arifes 
from  duties  and  impolls  on  imports  and  exports,  and  taxes  on  real  and 
perfonal  property. 

Cojijiitutk7i.'\  The  legiflature  is  coinpofed  of  two  diflinft  branches,  a 
Senate  and  Houje  of  Delegates,  and  ftiled.  The  General  Jjjembly  of  Mary 
laud. 

The  fenators  are  defied  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  firft  of 
September,  every  fifth  year,  the  freemen  choofe  two  men  in  each  county 
to  be  eledors  of  the  fenate,  and  one  eledor  for  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
.Tnd  one  for  the  town  of  Baltimore.  I'hefe  elertors  muft  have  the  qua- 
lifications necelTary  for  county  delegates.  They  meet  at  Annapolis, 
or  fuch  other  place  as  fliall  be  appointed  for  convening  the  legiflature; 
on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  every  fifth  year,  and  eleft  by  ballot 
fifteen  fenators  out  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  people  at  large; 
Nine  of  thefe  mufi:  be  refidents  on  the  weftern  Ihore,  and  fix  on  the  eaft- 
crn — they  mult  be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age — mu!t  have  refided 
in  the  ftate  more  than  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  have 
real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  a  thoufand  pounds.  In 
cafe  of  the  death,  refignation,  or  inability  of  a  fenator,  during  the  five, 
years  for  which  he  is  elefted,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  fenate.  The 
fenate  may  originate  any  bills,  except  money  bills,  to  which  they  can 
only  give  their  ;*iTent  or  dlflent. 

T;-.c  fenate  choofe  their  prefident  by  ballot.    ' 

'1  he  houfe  of  delegates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for  each  county, 
chofen  annuall}-  on  the  firlt  Monday  in  Oflober.  The  city  of  Annapolis 
and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two  delegates.  The  qualifications  of 
%  delegate,  are,  full  a^e,  or;e  year's  refideuce  in  the  county  where  he  is 
•        -  -  -  chofen. 
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•hofen,  and  real  or  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Both  houfes  choofe  their  own  ofTicers,  and  judge  of  the  eleition  of 
their  members.     A  majority  of  each  is  a  quorum. 

The  eleftion  of  fenators  and  delegates  is  'vi-Ta  ^jcce,  and  fheriiFs  the  re- 
turning officers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the  commifiioners  fu- 
perintend  the  eledions  and  make  returns.  The  ftated  fellion  of  the  le- 
giflature  is  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November. 

The  qualifications  of  a  freeman  are  full  age,  a  freehold  eftate  of  iifty 
acres  of  land,  and  aftual  refidence  ra  the  county  i-vhere  he  offeis  to  --vote,—^ 
property  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  /;/  any  part  of  the  Jtate ,  and  a  year's 
refidence  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

On  the  fecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes,  taken  in  each  houfe  refpeflively, 
and  depofited  in  a  conference  room;  where  the  boxes  are  examined  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houfes,  and  the  number  of  votes  feverally  reported. 
The  governor  cannot  continue  in  olRce  longer  than  three  years  fuccemvely, 
nor  be  eleded  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of 
ofEce. 

The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magiftracy  are,  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  five  years  refideTice  in  the  Hate,  next  preceding  th.e  eleftion,  and  real 
and  perfonal  eflate  above  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  one  thoufand 
of  which  muft  be  freehold  eftate. 

On  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November,  annually,  the  fenators  and  de- 
legates eled  by  joint  ballot,  five  able,  tlikreet  men,  above  twenty-nve 
years  of  age,  refidents  in  the  Hate  three  years  next  preceding  tlie  eleftion, 
and  poffeiiing  a  freehold  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  Aalue  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  to  be  a  council  for  affilling  the  governor  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Senators,  delegates  and  members  of  council,  while  fuch,  can  hold  no 
other  office  of  profit,  nor  receive  the  profits  of  any  ofnce  exercifed  by 
another. 

Minifters  of  the  gofpel  are  excluded  from  civil  offices. 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints  the  chancellor, 
all  judges  and  juftices,  the  attorney  general,  naval  and  militia  officers, 
regiftefs  of  the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  except 
conftables,  aiTcfi'ors  and  overfecrs  of  the  roads. 

A  court  of  appeals  is  eltaljliflied  for  the  final  determination  of  all 
caufes,  which  may  be  brought  from  the  general  court  *  of  admiralty  or 
of  chancery. 

This  conftitution  was  eftablifhed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  at 
Annapolis,  Auguft  14,   i-^-f. 

Hifiory.'\  Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I,  to  Cecilius  Calvert, 
baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  June  20,  1652.  The  government  of  the 
province  was,  by  charter,  vel'ed  in  the  proprietary;  but  it  appears  that 
he  either  never  exercifed  thefe  powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  fliort  time;  for 
we  find  that  in  1637,  '^^^^  freemen  rejedled  a  body  of  jaws  drawn  up  \x\ 

*  In  fome  of  the  enfern  fate;  the  legijlature  is  called  The  General  Court. 
In  fame  of  the  Jonthcrn,'  the  General  Court  u  the  Supreme  judicial  Court. 
..i.  A  a  3  England/ 
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in  England,  and  tranfmitted  by  his  Lordfliip,  in  order  to  be  paffed  for  the 
government  of  the  pjovince.  In  the  place  of  thefe,  they  propofed  forty- 
two  bills  to  be  enafled  into  laws,  by  the  confent  of  the  proprietary. 
Thefe  were  however  never  enacfied;  at  leall  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  lord  Baltimore's  brother,  was  the  firft 
governor,  or  lieutenant  general.  In  1638,  a  law  was  paffed,  conltituting 
the  firit  regular  Hovfe  of  Ajjembly,  which  was  to  confilt  of  fuch  reprefen- 
tatives,  called  BurgeJ/'cs,  as  fiiould  be  clefted  purfuant  to  writs  iffued  by 
the  governor.  Thele  burgeffes  pofielTed  all  the  p(j<voers  of  the  perfmis  eleding 
them;  but  any  other  freemen,  who  did  not  affent  to  the  election,  might 
take  their  feats  in  perfon.  Tnvelve  burgeffes  or  freemen,  with  the  lieih- 
tenant  general  and  fecretary,  conftitutcd  the  affembly  or  legiflature.  This 
affembly  fat  at  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  fouthern  counties,  which  was  the 
iirft  fettled  part  of  Maryland. 

In  1642,  it  was  enafted  that  ten  members  of  the  affembly,  of  whom  the 
governor  and  fix  burgeffes  were  to  h^ /even,  fhould  be  a  houfe;  and  if. 
ficknefs  (hould  prevent  that  number  from  attending,  the  members  prefent 
fhould  make  a  houfe. 

In  1644,  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fly  to 
Virginia  for  aid  and  proteclion,  and  feized  the  records  and  the  great  feal; 
the  lafl:  of  which,  with  moft  of  the  records  of  the  province,  were  loft  or  de- 
ftroyed.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1647,  when  order  was  reftored, 
the  proceedings  of  the  province  arc  involved  in  obfcurity. 

In  July  1642,  the  houfe  of  affembly,  or  more  properly  the  burgeffes, 
requeited  they  might  be  feparated  into  two  branches — the  burgeffes  by 
themfelves,  with  a  negative  upon  bills.  This  was  not  granted  by  the 
lieutena,nt  general  at  that  time;  but  in  1650,  an  aft  was  paffed  dividing 
the  affembly  into  two  houfes.  The  governor,  fecretary,  and  any  one  or 
more  of  the  council  formed  the  Upper  Houfe;  the  delegates  from  the  fe- 
Vf  ral  hundreds,  who  now  reprefent  the  freemen,  formed  the  Lonner  Honfe, 
At  this  time  there  were  in  the  province  but  two  counties,  St.  Mary's  and 
the  Ifle  of  Kent;  but  Ann  Arundel  was  added,  the  fame  feffion.  This 
was  during  the  Adminiftration  of  governor  Stone. 

In  1654,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  aft  was  paffed, 
reftraining  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  muft  have 
been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  power,  for  the  firft  and 
principal  inhabitants  were  Catholics.  Indeed  the  power  of  Cromwell 
was  not  eftablifhed  in  Maryland  without  force  and  bloodffied.  His  friends 
and  foes  came  to  an  open  rupture,  an  engagement  enfoed,  governor  Stone 
v.-as  taken  prifoner,  and  condemned  to  be  ibot.  This  fentence  however  was' 
Bot  executed,  but  he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  March,  1658,  Jofiah  Fendall,  Efq;  was  appointed  lieutenant  general 
of  Maryland  by  comrnilBon  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ele  diffolved  the 
upper  houfe,  and  furrendered  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  delegates. 

Upon  the  reftoration  in  1660,  the  hon.  Philip  Calvert,  Efq;  was  ap- 
pointed governor;  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived;  Fendall, 
and.  one  Gerrard,  a  counfellor,  were  indifted,  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  baniUiment,  with,  the  lofs  of  their  eftates :  but  upo.T  petition  they  were 
pardoRed, 

In 
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;  In  1689,  ^^^  government  was   taken  out  of  the  hands  of  lord  Balti- 
more by  the  grand  convention  of  England  ;  and  In  i6qz  Mr.  Copley  was 
appointed  go\/ernor  by  coramiffion  irom  William  and  Mary. 
In  1692,  the  Proteftant  religion  was  eftabliflied  bylaw. 
In  1699,  under  the  adminiitration  of  governor  Blackifton,  it  was  enac-, 
ted  that  Annapolis  fhould  be  the  feat  of  government. 

In  1 7  16,  the  government  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the  proprie-^ 
tary,  and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  when  being  aa 
abfentee,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confifcated,  and  the  government 
aiTumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  formed  the  conlntution  now 
exilHng.  At  theclofeof  the  war,  Henry  Harford,  Efq;  the  natural  fon  and 
heir  of  lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legiflatur  _■  of  Marjdand  for  his 
dlate;  but  his  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr.  Harford  eitanated  his  lofs 
of  quit- rents,  valued  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at 
j^. 25^9,488  :  5  :  o,  dollars  at  7s.  6<^. — and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  re- 
served lands  at  ^.327,441  of  the  fame  money. 

List  of  the  Govep.nors,  nx)ith  the  dates  of  their  appointments.'" 

Hon.  Leonard  Calvert",  Efq;  appointed  Governor  1^37 

Thomas  Green,   Efq;  1647 

Williami  Stone,   Efq;  ^  649 

The  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  com- 

HjifTioners  during  the  tifne  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ufurpation  1 654 

The  commiffioners,  by  certain  articles  of  agreement  then  entered 
into,  delivered  up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Jonah  Fen- 
dale,  Efq;  then  Governor  1658 
Hon.  Philip  Calvert  made  Governor                                                        1660 
Charles  Calvert,  P^fq;  1 662 

Upon   the  death   of  Cecilius,  the    government   defcended   to 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  came  into  the  province  167  5; 

Thomas  Notly,  Efq;  Governor  1678 

Who  continued  till  his  Lordlhip  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the 
province  in  16S1 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took  upon  them  the  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  Lyonel  Copley,  Efq;  Governor  1692 
■Francis  Nicholfon,  Efq;  1694 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  government  was  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  King  William  ill.  1696 

Nathaniel  Blackifton,  Efq;  Governor  ^^99 

By  the  death  of  King  William  III.  Q^een  Anne  took  upon  her 
the  governiTient — and  the  fame  governor  was  continued  170 1-2 

Thomas  Firich,  Efq;  Prefident  1703 

John  Seymour,  Efq;  Governor  170^ 

Edward  Lloyd,  Efq;  Prefident  170+ 

John  Hart,  E^fq;  Governor  171 4 

Upon  thede'^th  of  Queen  Anne,  King  George  I.  took  upon  him 
the  government- — and  the  fame  Governor  was  continued  171 5 

The  governmeftt  was  reftored  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltipiorei,  who 

iflued  a  new  commifiion  to  John  Hart,  Efq;  J716 

Charles  Calvert,  Efq;  Governor  1720 

fienedid  LeonaH'd  Calverti  Efq;  Governor  1727 

A  a  4  .  The 
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The  Proprietor  came  into  the  province  iu  ^733 


And  returned  to  England 


'734 


Samuel  Ogle,  Efq;  Governor  ^737" 

Thomas  Bladen,  Efq;  Governor  i-^^z 

Samuel  Ogle,  Efq;  Governor  ^747 

Ey  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  the  province  defcended 

to  his  fon  Frederick. — Gov'crnor  Ogle  died  the  fame  year  175J 

Benjamin  Talker,  Efq;  Prclident  1751 

Horatio  Sharp,  Efq:  Governor  ^"753 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor  ^7^9 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  died  1771 

Robert  Eden,  Efq;  Governor  '773 

The  lifl  of  the  governors  of  this  Hate,  with  the  times  of  their  eledioa 
into  office,  fmce  the  revolution,  has  not  been  received. 
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SITUATION    and    e  x  t  e  t*  t. 


Miles. 
Length     7s8 


30'  and  40°  North  Latitude. 


Breadth  -2  21  \  ^^^^^'^^"  \     ^^^  Meridian  of  Philadelphia,  and  14* 
''■J  [  Weft  Longitude. 

Bonw^'iricf  1  "ROUNDED  eaft^  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  north,  by 
-oujiuuric^.l  j^  Pennfylvania  and  the  river  Ohio;  weft,  by  the  Miifi- 
fippi ;  fouth,  by  Ncrth-Carolina. 

Mr.  jeiferfon  dtfcribes  the  boundaries  more  particularly,  as  follows ; 
*  Virginia  is  bounded  on  the  call,  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  north,  by 
a  line  of  latitude,  crcffing  the  eaftorn  fliore  through  Watkins's  Point, 
being  about  37°  57'  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  ftreight  line  to 
Cinquac,  near  the  mouth  of  Patomak ;  thence  by  the  Patomak,  which 
is  common  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  firft  fountain  of  its  north- 
ern branch ;  tlience  by  a  meridian  line,  paffing  through  that  fountain 
til]  it  ir.terferts  a  line  running  eaft  and  weft,  in  latitude  39°  43'  42.4", 
which  divides  Maryland  from  Pennf)  Ivania,  and  which  was  marked  by 
MtiiVs.  maibn  and  Dixon ;  tlience  by  that  line,  and  a  continuation  of 
it  weiiwardly  to  the  completic-n  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the 
eailern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  thence  by  a 
meridian  line  to  the  Ohio ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  Ohio  and  Miflifippi,  to 

*  ///  the  follo^wing  defcription  of  Virginia,  nvhat  is  included  between  in- 
•verted  sommas  [except  in  the  injlatices  'where  the  reader  is  other 'wijt 
informed)  is  taken  from  the  '  Hiltory  of  Virginia,*  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Efq.  to  luhich  is  prefixed  n  large  whole  Iheet  map  of  Virginia, 
drunv//  njoith  the  ritmoji  accuracy. — Printed  for  John  Stockdale,  Piccadill}',  in 
(me  I'ol.  Si'O.  price  7/. — Sjich  readers  as  ?nay  njoijh  for  firther  itformation 
relating  to  I'irginia,  njoill  find  themjelves  highly  gratified  by  the  perufal  of 
Mr.  jerfenonj  Hifiofj. 

latitude 
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latitude  36**  30'  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  line  of  latitude  Lift- 
mentioned.  Ey  admeafurements  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  lail 
line,  and  fucplying  the  unmeafured  parts  from  good  data,  the  Atlantic 
and  Miiiiflippi  are  found  in  this  latitude  to  be  758  miles  diicant,  equal 
to  13"  38'  of  longitude,  reckoning  55  miles  and  3144.  feet  to  the  de- 
gree. This  being  cur  comprehenfion  of  longitude,  that  of  our  latitude, 
taken  between  this  and  Mafon  and  Dixon's  line,  is  3°  13'  42.4",  equaf 
to  223.3  mjles,  fuppofing  a  degree  cf  a  great  circle  to  hp-dg  m.  S64  f.  as 
computed  by  Cairmi.  Thefe  boundaries  include  an  area  lomewhat  tri- 
angular, of  121,525  miles,  whereof  79,650  lie  wellward  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  57,034  weftward  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  .Kauhaway.  This  Hate  is  therefore  one-third  larger  than  the 
iflands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  reckoned  at  88,357  ^quar® 
miles. 

'  Thefe  limits  refult  from,  i.  The  ancient  charters  from  the  crown  of 
England.  2.  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the 
fubfequent  determinations  of  the  Britifh  court  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
grant.  3.  The  grant,  of  Pennfylvania  to  William  Penn,  and  a  compafl 
between  the  general  aiTembiies  of  the  commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Pennfvlvania  as  to  the  extent  of  that  grant.  4,  The  grant  of  Carolina, 
and  adual  location  of  its  northern  boundary,  by  ccnfent  of  both  parties. 
5.  i  he  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1 763.  6.  The  confirmation  of  the  charters  of 
the  neighbouring  Hates  by  the  convention  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  con- 
ilituting  their  common  wealth.  7.  The  ceffion  made  by  Virginia  to 
Congrefs  of  all  the  lands  to  which  they  had  tide  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Ohio.* 

Ri--jers.'\  '  An  infpeftion  of  a  map  cf  Virginia,  will  gi\e  a  better  idea 
of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any' defcription  in  writing.  Their 
navigation  may  be  imperfedly  noted. 

- ,  '  Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  ftate,  is  no  \vhere  navigable,  but  for 
canoes,  or  light  batteaux  ;  and,  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch  detached  parcels  as 
to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing  themfelves  of  it  all. 

*  "James  Riz'er,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows  : 

*  The  whole  of  Elizabeth  Rn^er,  the  loweft  of  thofe  which  run  into 
James  River,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards  of  300  fhips.  The 
channel  is  from  150  to  200  fathoms  wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide,  af- 
fords 1 8  feet  water  to  Norfolk.  The  Strafford,  a  60  gim  (hip,  went 
there,  lightening  herfelf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point.  The  Fier 
Rodrigue,  pierced  for  64  guns,  and  carrying  50,  went  there  without 
lightening.  Craney  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  comm.ands  its 
channel  tolerably  well. 

*  Nanjemond  Ri'ver  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Plole,  for  veffels  of  2  50  tons; 
.to  Suffolk,  for  thofe  of  100  tons ;  and  to  Milner"s,  for  thofe  of  25. 

'  Pagan  Creek  affords  8  or  10  feet  water  to  Smithfield,  which  admits 
"veifels  of.  20  tons. 

'Chkkahoinhij  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  only  12  feet  water  at 
common  flood  tide.  Veffels  paiTmg  that,  may  go  8  miles  up  the  river ; 
ithofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  further,  and  thofe  of  fix  tons 
btiiihen,  %o  miles  further. 

*  Appamatiox 
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*  Appomattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  any  veflll  whicll" 
has  croiTcd  Harrifon's  bar  in  James  River;  it  keeps  8  or  9  feet  vvater  a 
ir.ile  or  two  higher  up  to  Fifher's  bar,  and  4  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to 
Peterfbiirgh,  where  all  navigruiiin  ceafes. 

'  yamcs  Ri-ier  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  veflels  of  any  fize  in  Hampton 
Road,  but  not  in  fafety  through  the  whole  winter ;  and  there  is  naviga- 
ble water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  ifland.  A  40  gun  fhip  goes  to 
James-town,  and,  lightening  heifelf,  may  pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar,  on 
which  there  is  only  15  feet  water.  Veffels  of  250  tons  may  go  to  War- 
wick; thofe  of  125  go  to  Rocket's,  a  mile  below  Richmond;  from 
riience  is  about  7  feet  water  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the  center  of  the 
town,  four  it&t  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls, 
which  in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles  defcend  about  So  feet  perpendicular ; 
above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profecuted  fafely 
and  advantageoufly  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  even 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  and  the  expence 
would  not  be  great,  when  compared  with  its  objeft,  to  open  a  tolerable 
navigation  up  Jackfon's  river  and  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within  25  miles 
of  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then  water 
enough  to  float  veffels  into  the  Great  Kanhaway.  In  feme  future  ftate  of 
population,  I  think  it  poiTible,  that  its  navigation  may  alfo  be  made  to  in- 
terlock with  that  of  the  Patomak,  and  through  that  to  communicate  by  a 
fhoft  portage  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is  called 
in  the  maps  'James  Ri-ver,  only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna ; 
thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the  Fluvanna ;  and  thence  to  its 
fource,  Jackfon's  river.  But  in  common  fpeech  it  is  called  James  river  to 
its  fource. 

*  The  Rivamta,  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  bat^ 
teaux  to  its  interfeftion  with  the  fouth-wefl  mountains,  which  is  about 
■22  miles,  and  may  eafily  be  opened  to  navigation  through  thofe  moun- 
tains to  its  fork  above  Charlottefville. 

*  York  River,  at  York-town,  afl'ords  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ftate  for  vef« 
fels  of  the  largeft  ftze.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width  of  a  mile, 
and  is  contained  within  very  high  banks,  clofe  under  which  the  veffels 
may  ride.  It  holds  4  fathom  water  at  high  tide  for  25  miles  above  York, 
to  the  mouth  of  Poropotank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  channel  only  75  fathom,  and  paffmg  under  a  high  bank.  At  the 
confluence  oi  Parmotkey  and  Mattapony,  it  is  reduced  to  3  fathom  depth, 
which  continues  up  Pamunkev  to  Cumberland,  where  the  width  is  lOO 
yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to  within  two  miles  of  Frazer's  ferry,  where  it 
becomes  z\  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that  about  five  miles.  Pamunkey  is 
then  capable  of  navigation  for  loaded  flats  to  Brockman's  bridge,  90 
miles  above  Hanover  town,  and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  70  miiSs 
above  its  mouth. 

*  Pianka/aiik,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mc^'^r^  ^/t;-,  and  thofe  of 
the  tajiern  Jhore,  receive  only  very  fmall  veflels,  and  thcfe  can  bat-enter 
them. 

*  Rnppahamiok  affords  4.  fathom  water  to  Hobb'sHole,  and  two  fathom 
from  thence  to  Frcderickfbur^. 
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*  Tatomak  is  7I  miles  vvid^  at  the  mouth;  ^\  at  Nomony  Bay;  3  at 
Aquia;  i|  at  Hallooing  Point ;  i\  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  are,  7 
fathom  at  the  mouth  ;  5  at  St.  George's  illand  ;  \\  at  Lower  Matchodic  ; 
3  at  Swan's  Point,  and  thence  up  to  Alexandria  ;  thence  10  feet  water  to 
the  falls,  which  are  1 3  miles  above  Alexandria.' 

The  diftance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the  tide- 
water in  this  river  is  above  300  miles ;  and  navigable  for  fhips  of  the 
greateft  burthen,  nearly  to  that  place.  From  thence  this  river,  obflrrufted 
by  four  coufiderable  falls,  extends  through  a  vail  traft  of  inhabited  coun- 
try towards  its  fource.  Thefe  falls  are,  I  ft.  The  Little  Falls,  three  miles 
above  tide  water,  in  which  diilance  there  is  a  fall  of  2^  feet :  2d,  The 
Great  Falls,  fix  miles  higher,  where  is  a  fall  ot  76  feet  in  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  :  3d,  The  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  fofra 
ftiort,  irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  10  feet;  and  4th,  the  Shenan- 
doah Falls,  60  milts  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about  30  feet  in 
three  miles;  from  which  laft.  Fort  Cumberland  \s  about  120  miles  dif- 
tant.  The  obftrudions,  which  are  oppofed  to  the  navigation  above  and 
between  thefe  falls,  are  of  little  confequence. 

Early  in  the  year  1785,  the  Legijlattires  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  paf- 
fed  ads  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was  etti- 
mated  that  the  expence  of  the  works  would  amount  to  ^f  .50,006  Iter- 
ling,  and  ten  years  were  allowed  for  their  completion.  At  prefent  the 
prefident  and  diredors  of  the  incorporated  company  fuppofe  that  /■. 45,000 
will  be  adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  will  be  accomplilhed  in  a 
Ihorter  period  than  was  ftipulated.  Their  calculations  are  founded  on  the 
progrefs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  lately  eftablifhed  for  en- 
forcing the  colleftion  ot  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become  necef- 
fary.  On  each  fhare  of  ^.loo,  the  payment  of  only  ^^.40  has  yet  been 
demanded. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  prefident  and  direflors,  loch  will  be 
necefiary  at  no  more  than  two  places — the  Great  and  the  Little  Falls :  fix 
at  the  former,  and  three  at  the  latter.  At  the  latter  nothing  has  yet  been 
attempted.  At  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  difficulties  were  judged  by 
fnany  to  be  infurmountable,  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  except  fink- 
ing the  lock-feats,  and  infcrting  the  frames.  At  the  Seneca  Falls  the  labo- 
rious part  of  the  bufinefs  is  entirely  accomplilhed,  by  removing  the  ob- 
ftacles  and  graduating  the  defcerit ;  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  to  finifh 
the  channel  for  this  gentle  current  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  At  the  She- 
nandoah, where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  though  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  labour  has  been  beftowed,  yet  much  is  Hill  to  be  done 
before  the  paffage  will  be  perfefted.  ^uch  proficiency  has  been  made, 
however,  that  it  was  expe(^ted,  if  the  fummer  had  not  proved  uncommonly 
rainy,  and  the  river  uncommonly  high,  an  avenue  for  a  partial  navigation 
would  have  been  opened  by  the  firfl:  of  January,  1789,  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land to  the  Great  Falls,  which  are  within  nine  miles  of  a  fhipping  port. 
As  it  has  happened,  it  may  require  a  confiderable  part  of  this  year  for 
its- accomplifnraent. 

As  foon  as  the  proprietors  fhall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they  will  doubt- 
lefs  find  an  ample  compenfation  for  their  pecuniary, advances.  By  an  efti- 
a»ate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that  the  amount,  in  the  corn- 

nieucement 
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jnencement,  would  be  at  the  rate  of /".i  1,875,  Virginia  currency,  per  an- 
num. The  toll  mufi:  every  year  become  more  produfti\e,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  for  exportation  will  he  augmented  in  a  rapid  ratio^  with  the 
increafe  of  population  and  the  extention  of  fettlements.  In  the  mean 
time  the  effeft  will  be  immediately  feen  in.  the  agriculture  of  the  interior 
country  ;  for  the  multitude  ol  horfes  now  employed  in  carrying  produce 
to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether  for  the  purpofcs  of  tillage.  But, 
in  order  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  the  utility  of  this  inland  navigation, 
it  would  be  requifue  to  notice  the  long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Pato- 
mak,  and  even  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  geographical  pofiiion  of  the  'zvejhrn 

Kvaters. 

l.V^ She f:a?!doah,  which,  difembogues  juft  above  the  Blue  Mountains, 
may,  according  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expence,  more 
than  150  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Patomak  ;  and  will  receive 
and  bear  the  produce  of 'the  richell  part  of  the  ftate.  The  South  Branch, 
Hill  higher,  is  navigable  in  its  actual  condition  nearly  or  quite  1 00  miles, 
through  exceedingly  fertile  lands.  -Between  thcfe,  on  the  Virginia  fide, 
are  feveral  fraaller  rivers,  that  may,  with  facility,  be  improved,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  paffage  for  boats.  On  tb.e  Maryland  fide  are  the  Monocafy,  An- 
tieram,  and  Conegccheague,  fome  of  v,?h!ch  pafs  through  the  ftate  of 
Maryland,  and  have  their  fourccs  in  Pennfylvania. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  (or  Wills'  Cretk)  one  or  two  good  waggon 
roads  may  be  had  (where  the  dillance  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  35,  and  by- 
others  40  miles)  to  the  Yohogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of  the 
Monongahela ;  which  laft  forms  a  junftion  with  the  Allegany  at  Fort  Pitt : 
from  whence  the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Ohio,  until  it  lofts  its  cur- 
rent'and  name  in  the  Mississippi. 

But,  by  paffing  farther  up  the  Patomak  than  Fort  Cumberland,  which 
may  very  eafily  be  done,  a  portage  by  a  good  v/aggon  road  to  the  Cheat 
River,  another  large  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  can  be  obtained  through 
a  fpace  which  fome  lay  is  20,  others  22,  others  25,  and  none  more  than 
30  miles. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weftern  waters,  the  navigation 
through  that  imraenfe  region  is  opened  in  a  thoufand  diredions,  and  to 
the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  portages  of  lefs  than  10  miles ;  and  by  one 
portage,  it  is  affeited,  of  not  more  than  a  fmgle  mile. 

Notwithftanding  it  was  fneeringly  faid  by  fome  foreigners,  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  were  fond  of  engaging 
in  fplendid  projeds  which  they  could  never  acCompliih  ;  yet  it  is  hoped 
the  fuccefs  of  this  iirft  elTay  towards  improving  their  inland  navigation, 
will,  in  fome  degree,  refcue  them  fiom  the  reproach  intended  to  have  been 
£x:ed  upon  their  national  characT.e£,  by  the  unmerited  imputation. 

*  The  Great  Kanhaifjay  is  a  river  of  confiderable  note  for  the  fertility  of 
its  lands,  and  ftill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head  waters  of  James 
river.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  numerous  rapids, 
will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  expence  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to 
render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obftacles  begin  at  what  ar^  called 
the  Great  Falls,  go  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or 
^x  rapids,  and  tlicfe  pailabie,  with   Ionic  dithculty,  even  at  low  water. 

FifcuR. 
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JFrom  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar  is  loo  miles,  and  thence  to  the 
kad  mines  120.      It  is  280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

♦  TheLittle  Knnhaivay  is  I  Co  yards  wide  at  the  mouth.    It  yieWs  a  na- 
]  vigation  of  10  miles  only.      Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Junius' 
j  Creek,  which  interlocks  with  the  weltern  waters  of  Monongahela,  may 
I  one  day  admit  a  fnorter  pailage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio.' 
I       Moiintains.'\  *  For  the  particular  geography  of  our  mountains,  I  muft 
I  refer  to  Fry  and  Jeiferfon's  map  of  Virginia;  and  to  Evans's  analyfis  of 
'  his  map  of  America  for  a  more  philofophical  view  of  them  than  is  to  be 
'  found  'in  any  other  work.     It  is  worthy  notice,  that  our  mountains  are 
not  folitary,  and  fcattered  confufedly  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  but 
that  they  commence  at  about  150  miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  are  difpofed  iji 
i    ridges  one  behind  another,    running  nearly  parallel   with  the  fea  coaft, 
!   tliough  rather  approaching  it  as  they  advance  north  eaftwardly.     To  th« 
:    fouth-weil,  as  the  traft  of  country  between  the  feaco:irt  and  the  MiMppi 
becomes  narrower,  the   mountains  converge  into  a  fmgle  ridge,  witich, 
as  it  approaches  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  fubfides  into  plain  country,-  and 
I    gives  rife  to  fome  of  tht  waters  of  th.at  Gulph,  and  particularly  to  a  river 
!    called  the  Apalachicr.  'a,  probably  from  the  Apalachies,  an  Indian  nationi^ 
j    formerly  refiding  on  it.     Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river,' 
i    and  feen  from  its  various  parts,  were  called  the  Apaiachian  Mountains, 
j    being  in  faCl  the  end  or  termination  only  of   the  great   ridges  palling 
through   the  continent.      European    geographers   however  ext-ended   the 
name  northwardly  as  far  as  the  mountains  extended;  fome  giving  it,  af- 
ter their  feparatiori  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the 
North  Mountains,  others  to  the  Allegany,  others  to  the  Laurel  Ridge,  as 
may  be  feen  in  their  different  maps.    But  the  fact  I  believe  is,  that  none  of 
!    thefe  ridges  were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either  na- 
I    tive  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  faw  them  fo  called  in  European  maps.     la 
;  .  the  fame  direction  generally  are  the  veins  of  lirae-ftone,  coal  and  other 
minerals  hitherto  difcovered:  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  our  great  rivers. 
But  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe.     James 
and  Patomak  penetrate  through  all  the  ridges  of  mountains   eaftward  of 
the  Allegany,  that  is  broken  by  no  water  courfc.     It  is  in  faft  the  fpinc 
of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,  and  the  Miffifinpi  and  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  other.     The  paffage  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  llupendous  fcenes  in  nature.   You  ftand  on 
a  verv  high  point  of  land.    On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  hav- 
ing ranged  along  the  foot  of  the   mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a 
vent.    On  your  left  approaches  the  Patomak,  in  quell  of  a  paffage  alfo.  In 
the  moment  of  their  junftion  they  ruft  together  againft  the  mountain, 
rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs  off  to  the  fea.  The  firll  glance  of  this  fcene  hur- 
ries our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  tirnc, 
that  the  mountains  were  formed  firft,  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  after- 
wards, that  in  this  place  particularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which   filled  the 
whole  valley:  that  continuing  to  rife  they  have  at  length   broken  over  at 
this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe. 
The  piles  of  fork  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the 
■§ridant  raaxks  of  their  difruption  and  avuliion  from  their  beds  ]iy  the  moft 
».-       /     •        .  powerful 
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powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreffion.  But  the  difiant 
tinifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  pidure  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
rader.  °It  is  a  true  contralt  to  the  fore  ground.  It  is  as  placid  and  de- 
lio-htful,  as  that  is  wild  and  treinendous.  For  the  mountain  being  cloven 
afunder,  fhe  prefents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of 
fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  diltance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting 
you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs  through 
the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately 
compofcs  itfelf;  and  that  way  too  the  road  happens  aclually  to  lead. 
You  crofs  the  Patomak  above  the  jundion,  pafs  along  its  fide  through  the 
bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in 
fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  20  miles  reach  Frederick  town  and 
the  fine  country  round  that.  This  fcene  is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic. Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natural  bridge,  are  peo- 
ple who  have  paifed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  nevep' 
been  to  furvey  thefe  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  muft  have  (hakcn  the  earth  itfelf  to  its  center.— ^The  height  of  our 
Hftountains  has  not  yet  been  eftimated  with  any  degree  of  exadnefs.  The 
Allegany  being  the  great  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
from  thofe  of  the  Miffifippi,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated  abovfr 
the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.  But  its  relative  height,  com- 
pared with  the  bafe  on  which  it  Hands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  fomQ 
others,  the  country  rifing  behind  the  fucceffive  ridges  like  the  fteps  of 
fiairs.  The  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  thefe  the  Peaks  of  Ot- 
ter, are  thought  to  be  of  a  greater  height,  meafured  from  theijr  bafe,  than 
anv  others  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  in  North  America.  From  data, 
which  may  be  fomid  a  tolerable  conjedure,  we  fuppofe  the  higheil:  peak  lor 
be  about  4000  feet  perpendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  mountains  of  South  America,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which 
would  be  neceflaryin  our  latitude  to  prefcrve  ice  in  the  open  air  unmelted 
through  the  year.  The  ridge  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  Ridgr-, 
called  by  us  the  North  Mountain,  is  of  the  greateft  extent ;  for  which 
seafon  they  are  named  by  the  Indians  the  Endlefs  Mountains. 

'  A  fubllancc  fuppofed  to  be  pumice,  found  floating  on  theJVIifllfippi, 
has  induced  a  conje(iture,  that  there  is  a  volcano  on  fome  of  its  waters :  and 
as  thefe  are  moftly  known  to  their  fources,  except  the  Miflburi,  our  ex- 
pedations  of  verifying  the  conjedure  would  of  courfehe  led  to  the  moun" 
tains  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulph  from  thofe  of  thf 
South  Sea ;  but  no  volcano  having  ever  yet  been  known  at  fuch  a  diftancQ 
from  the  fea,  we  muft  rather  fuppofe  that  this  floating  fubftance  has  been 
erroneoufly  deemed  pumice. 

Cajcades  and  Ca<verris.'\  *  The  only  remarkable  calcade  in  this  country, 
is  t^iat  of  the  Falling  Spring,  in  Augufta.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river, 
where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifing  in  the  warm  fpring  mountains, 
about  20  miles  fouth-wefi:  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flowing  into  that  valley. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fource,  it  falls  over  a  rock  200  feet 
into  the  valley  below.  The  fheet  of  water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  th« 
rock  in  two  or  three  places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Between  the  (heet 
and  rock,  at  the  bottom,  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  catarad  will 
i)s^  no  comparifoa  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
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"•ompofing-  it ;  the  fhect  being  only  12  or  15  feet  wide  above,  and  fonie- 
what  more  fpread  below ;  but  it  is  half  as  high  again,  the  latter  being, 
only  156  feet,  according  to  the  menfuration  msde  by  order  of  Mr.  Vati- 
dreuil.  Governor  of  Canada,  and  130  according  to  a  more  recent  ac- 
count. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country,  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  confiderabk 
extent..  The  moft  noted  is  called  Madifon's  Ca\e,  and  is  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  interfedion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Au- 
gufta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouthern  river  of  Shenandoah.  It  is 
in  a  hill  of  about  zoo  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of  vv"hich,  oa 
one  fide,  is  fo  fteep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  fummit  into  the 
river  which  wallies  its  bafe.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  this  fide, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  M^ay  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  300  feet, 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but  more 
generally  defcending,  and  at  length  terminates,  in  two  diJerent  places,  at. 
bafons  of  v/ater  of  unknown  extent,  and  which  1  fhiould  judge  to  be  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river;  however,  i  do  not  think  rhejr 
are  formed  by  refluent  water  from  that,  becaufe  they  are  never  turbid; 
becaufe  they  do  not  rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  that  in  times  of 
flood,  or  of  drought;  and  becaufe  the  water  is  always  cool.  It  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth 
are  fuppofed  to  abound,  and  which  yield  fuppiies  to  the  fountains  of  v/a- 
ter, diitinguifhed  from  others  only  by  its  being  acceffible.  The  vault  of 
this  cave  is  of  folid  lime-ttone,  from  20  to  40  or  50  feet  high,  through 
which  water  is  continually  percolating.  This,  trickling  down  the  iides 
of  the  cave,  has  incrufted  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant  drapery ;  and 
dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault  generates  on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  be- 
low, ftalaftites  of  a  conical  form,  ibme  of  which  have  met  and  formed 
maflive  columns. 

'  Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North  Mountain,  in  the  county  of 
Frederick,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Zane.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the 
top  of  an  extenfive  ridge.  You  defcend  30  or  40  feet,  as  into  a  well, 
from  whence  the  cave  then  extends,  nearly  horizontally,  400  feet  into  the 
earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  20,  to  50  ktt,  and  a  height  of  from 
5  to  12  feet.  After  entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in 
the  open  air  was  at  50°,  rofe  to  57°  oi  Farenheit's  thermometer,  anfwer- 
ing  to  1 1°  of  Reaumur's,  and  it  continued  at  that  to  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  cave.  The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  obfervatory  of 
Paris,  which  are  90  feet  deep,  and  of  all  fubterranean  cavities  of  any 
depth,  where  no  chymical  agents  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce  a  fafti-- 
tious  heat,  has  been  found  to  be  10"  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  54°i-,of  Fareu- 
heit.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  above-mentioned  fo  nearly  corre-. 
fponds  with  this,  that  the  difference  may  be  afcribeJ  to  a  difference  of  iij-r 
ilruments, 

*  At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Gqw  and  the  Calf  pafture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blonx-ing  Ca<ve.  It  is; 
in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  100  feet  diameter,  and  emits  conftantly  a 
current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  proftrate  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is  ftronge-ft  in  dry  frofty 
weatijer,  and  in   long  fpells  of  rain  weakeft.     Regular  infpirations  and 
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expirations  of  air,  by  ca-.  erns  and  fiffurcs,  have  been  probably  enough' 
accounted  for,  by  fuppoling  them  combined  with  intermitting  fountains  ; 
as  they  muft  of  courfc  inhale  air  while  their  refervoirs  are  emptying  them-' 
felvcs,  and  ae;ain  emit  it  while  they  are  filling.  But  a  conftant  iffiie  of 
air,  only  varying  in  its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  re-' 
quire  a  new  hypothefis.  There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumber- 
land mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where  it  crolTes  the  Carolina  line.  AH' 
we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant,  and  that  a  fountain  of  water 
iffues  from  it. 

*  The  Natural  Br'idfre,  the  mofl:  fublime  of  Nature's  works,  though  not 
comprehended  under  the  prefent  head,  muft  not  be  pretermitted.  It  is  on ' 
the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length' 
by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fiffure,  juft  a^:  the  bridge,  is,  by  fome 
admeafurements,  270  i^&x.  deep,  by  others,  only  205".  It  is  about  45:  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines  the 
length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the 
middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch,  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs 
is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees. 
The  refidue,  vvith  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock  of  lime-ftone. 
The  arch  approaches  the  femi-elliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
dlipfis,  which  would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome 
parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  j'et  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk 
to  them,  and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your 
hands  and  iztx,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  Looking  down 
from  this  height  about  a  mimite,  gave  me  a  violent  head-ach.  If  the 
^-iew  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delight- 
ful in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impofiible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from 
the  fublime,  to  be  felt  beyond  u-hat  tticy  arc  here:  fo  beautiful  an  arch, 
fo  elevaled,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the  rapture 
of  the  fpeftator  is  really  indefcribable !  The  filfure  continuing  narrow, 
deep,  and  ftreight  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  (hort  but  very  pitafing  view  of  the  North  mountain  on  one  fide, ' 
and  Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five 
miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rock  bridge,  to  which  it  has 
given  name,  and  aifords  a  public  and  commodious  paffage  over  a  valley,  ' 
which  cannot  be  crolied  elfewhere  for  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  ftream 
pafling  under  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  and 
fufHcicnt  in  the  drieft  fcafons  to  turn  a  grift-mill,  though  its  fountain  is 
not  more  than  two  m.iles  above*.'  There  is  a  natural  bridge,  fimilar  to 
the  one  abqve  .defcribed,  over  Stock  creek,  a  branch  of  Pelefon  river,  in 
Walhington  county. 

*  Do7i  TJlloa  mcvlkiis  a  hreah,  fim'iJar  to  thi^,  in  the  pronjince  of  Anga- 
raeZy  in  South-America.  It  is  frcm  16  to  Z2  feet  ^wide,  1 1  i  deep,  and  of  l^ 
miles  continuance,  Liiglijh  meajure,  Ls  breadth  at  top  is  not  fmfb^j  greater 
than  at  bottom. 
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'■■  ^tiities  avd  Mine  rah, '\  '  I  knew  a  fingle  inftance  of  gold  found  in  this 
■ftate.  It  \vas  interfperfed  in  fmall  fpecks  through  a  lump  of  ore.  of  about 
four  pounds  weight,  which  yielded  feventeen  penny-weights  of  gold,  of 
extraordinary  dudility.  This  ore  was  found  on  the  north  fide  of  Rap- 
pahannock, about  four  miles  below  the  falls.  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
indication  of  gold  in  its  neighbourhood. 

'  On  the  Great  Kanhaway,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 
about  25  miles  from  our  fouthefn  boundary,  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed,  fometimes  with  earth,  and 
fometimes  with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it; 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  filver,  too  fmall  to  be  worth  fepa- 
ration  under  aay  procefs  hitherto  attempted  there.  The  proportion  yield- 
ed is  from  ^o  to  80  lb.  of  pure  metal  from  100  lb.  of  wafhed  ore.  The 
moft  common  is  that  of  60  to  the  1 00  lb.  The  veins  are  at  fometimes  moft 
flattering  ;  at  ethers  they  difappear  fuddenly  and  totally.  They  enter 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  proceed  horizontally.  Two  of  them  are  wrought 
at  prefent  by  the  public,  the  beft  of  which  is  100  yards  under  the  hill. 
Thefe  would  employ  about  50  labourers  to  advantage.  We  have  not, 
however,  more  than  30  generally,  and  thefe  cultivate  their  own  corn; 
They  have  produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  the  year;  but  the  general  quanti- 
ty is  from  20  to  25  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from  the  ore 
bank,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  firll  waggoned  to 
the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes,  and  carried 
acrofs  the  river,  which  is  there  about  200  yards  wide,  and  then  again  takeil 
into  waggons,  and  carried  to  the  furnace.  This  mode  was  originally- 
adopted,  that  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good  fituation  on  a  creek, 
for  a  pounding  mill :  but  it  would  be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pound- 
ing mill  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  v.hich  would  yield  water,  without 
any  dam,  by  a  canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  furnace 
the  lead  is  tranfported  1 30  miles  along  a  good  road,  leading  through  the 
peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  VVinfton's,  on  James  river,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  by  water  about  the  fame  diftance  to  Weftham.  This 
land  carriage  may  be  greatly  (hortened,  by  delivering  the  lead  on  James 
river,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought 
in  two  canoes.  The  Great  Kanhaway  has  confiderable  falls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mines.  About  feven  miles  below  are  three  falls,  of  three 
or  four  feet  perpendicular  each:  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three 
miles  continuance,  which  has  been  compared  in  its  defcent  to  the  great 
fall  of  James  river.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid  open 
for  ufeful  navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the 
Kanhaway  and  James  river. 

,  '  A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  Cum- 
berland, below  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  greateil:,  hov/ever,  known 
in  the  weilern  country,  are  on  the  Milfifippi,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  Rock  ri\er  i  50  miles  upwards.  Thefe  are  not  wrought,  the  lead  ufed 
in  that  country  being  from  the  banks  on  the  Spanifli  fide  of  the  Miffifippi, 
oppofite  to  Kaflcaflcia. 

.  *  A  mine  of  copper  was  once  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the 

fiorth  fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county,  on  the 

fouth  fide.     However,  either  from  b.^d  management,  or  tlie  poverty  of  the 
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veins,  they  were  difcontinucd.     We  are  told  of  a  rich  mine  of  native'  c^jp^ 

per  on  the  Ouabache,  below  the  upper  Wiaw.  • 

*  I'he  mines  of  iron  worked  at  prefent  are  Callaway's,  Pxofs's,  and-  Bal- 
lendine's,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  river ;  Old's  on  the  north  fide,  inr 
Albemarle ;  Miller's  in  Augufta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  Thefe  twa 
laft  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  Mountain, 
Callaway's,  Rofs's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar  iron 
each,  in  the  year.  Rofs's  makes  alfo  about  1600  tons  of  pig  iron  an* 
nually;  Ballendine's  jooo;  Callaway's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's,  about  600 
each.  Befides  thefe,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Jrluntcr's,  at  Frederickfburgh,  make* 
about  300  tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  j 
and  Taylor's  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Patomak,  works  in  the  fame  way,  but 
to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  The  indications  of  iron  in  other 
places  are  numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  country.  Thft 
toughnefs  of  the  call:  iron  of  Rofs's  and  Zane's  furnaces  is  very  remarka-^ 
ble.  Pots  and  other  utenfds,  call:  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may 
be  fafely  thrown  into,  or  cut  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are  tranfport- 
ed.  Salt-pans  made  of  the  fame,  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe^ 
cannot  be  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  previoufly  driU 
led  in  many  parts. 

'  In  the  weilern  country,  we  are  told  of  iron  mines  between  the  Mufk- 
ingum  and  Ohio;  of  otiiers  on  Kentucky,  between  the  Cumberland  and 
Barren  rivers,  between  Cumberland  and  'Tennifiee,  on  Reedy  creek,  near 
the  Long  Ifland,  and  on  Chcfnut  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanhaway, 
near  where  it  crofTes  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  Banks,, 
on  the  Miffifippi,  are  believed,  by  a  good  judge,  to  have  no  iron  in  them. 
In  general  from  wh?d  h  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  fcems  tor. 
want  iron. 

*  Confiderabie  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  OGcafionally  for  ufe: 
from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  I  am  not  able,  however,  to 
give  a  particular  ftate  of  the  mine.  There  is  no  work  eftablifhed  at  it„ 
tbofe  who  v.'ant,  going  and  procuring  it  for  themfelves. 

*  The  country  on  James  river,  from  15  to  20  miles  above  Richnlond, 
and  for  feverai  miles  northward  and  fouthward,  is  replete  with  mineral 
C0c';l  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being  in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors, 
pits  have  beeir  opened,  and,  before  the  interruption  of  our  commerce,  were; 
worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  demand. 

*  In  the  weiiern  country  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  pilaces,  as  to 
Bave  induced  an  opinion,  that  tlie  whole  traft  between  the  Laurel  Moun- 
tain, Mlllinj^pi,  and  Ohio,  yields  coal.  It  is  alfo  known  in  many  places- 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  at  Pittfirurg  is  of  a  very  fuperior, 
quality.  A  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  on  fire  fince  the  year  1765. 
Another  coal-hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of  MonongaheLi  has  been  on  fire  ten 
years  :  yet  it  has  burnt  away  about  20  yards  only. 

*  1  have  known  one  inftance  of  an  emerald  found  in  this  country.  A- 
jttjethyfts  have  been  frequent,  and  chrvllals  common ;  yet  not  in  fuch 
numbers  any  of  them  as  to  be  worth  feeking. 

*  There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  on  Jamea 
liver,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh.  The  famples'l  have  feen,  were  fome  bf 
Jhera  of  a  white  as  pure  as  one  might  exped  to  find  on  the  furface  of  the. 
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ftartli  :  butmofl:  of  them  are  variegated  with  red,  blue,  and  purple.  None 
of  it  has  been  ever  worked.  It  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which  hangs 
over  a  navigable  part  of  the  river.  It  is  faid  there  is  marble  at  Ken- 
tucky. 

*  But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Bine  Ridge,  Its  firft 
;appearance,  in  our  country,  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the 
i'ignut  Ridge  of  mountains;  thence  it  paffes  on  nearly  parallel  with  that, 
and  croffes  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it  is  called  the' 
Southwell  Ridge.  It  then  croffes  Hardware,  above  the  mouth  of  Hud-_^ 
fon's  creek,  James  river  at  the  mor.th  of  Rockfilb,  at  the  marble  quarry 
before  fpoken  of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it  appears  again  at 
Rofs's  iron-works,  and  fo  paffes  off  fouth-weftwardly  by  Flat  creek  of  Ot- 
ter river.  It  is  never  more  than  ico  yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  Ridge 
weftwardly  the  whole  country  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime- 
ftone,  befides  infinite  quantities  on  the  furface,  both  loofe  and  fixed.  This 
is  cut  into  beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea-coafl  do,  from 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizoa 
towards  a  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Being  ftruck  with  this 
oblcrvation,  I  made,  with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number  of  trials  on  the 
angles  of  theis  declination,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  22°  to  60°,  but 
averaging  all  my  trials,  the  refult  was  within  one-third  of  a  degree  of  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the  place,  and  much  the  greateft  part  of 
them  taken  feparately  were  little  different  from  that :  by  which  it  appears, 
that  thefe  lamina  are,  in  the  main,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In. 
fome  inftances,  indeed,  I  found  them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclining 
the  other  way :  but  thefe  w-ere  extremely  rare,  and  always  attended  with 
figns  of  convulfion,  or  other  circumftances  of  Angularity,  which  admitted 
a  poffibility  of  removal  from  their  original  pofition.  Thefe  trials  were 
ttiade  between  Madifon's  cave  and  the'Patomak.  We  hear  of  lime-ftone 
on  the  Miffifippi  and  Ohio,  and  in  all  the  mountainous  country  between 
the  eaflern  and  v/eftern  waters,  not  en  the  mountains  themfelves,  but 
occupying  the  valleys  between  them. 

♦  Near  the  v/tftern  foot  of  the  North  Mountain  are  immenfe  bodies  of 
Schift,  containing  impreffions  of  fhells  in  a  variety  of  forms.  I  have  re- 
ceived petrified  iheils  of  very  different  kinds  from  the  firll  fources  of  the 
Kentucky,  which  bear  no  refembiance  to  any  I  have  ever  feen  on  the  tide- 
waters. It  is  faid  that  fhells  are  found  in  the  Andes,  in  South- America, 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.' 

Medicinal  Spri?igs .']  '  There  are  feveral  m.edicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which 
are  indubitably  efficacious,  while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation  as 
much  to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues. 
'None  of  them  having  undergone  a  chymical  analyfis  in  fkilful  hands,  nor 
been  fo  far  the  fubj'eft  of  obfervations  as  to  have  produced  a  redudion 
into  claffes  of  the  diforders  which  they  relieve,  it  is  in  my  po^ver  to  give' 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  ot  them. 

'  The  moll  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near  the 
f.rft  fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river.  They 
fife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called  die  War^n 
Spring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  mountains.  The  one  is  dif- 
tinguifiaed  by  the  nan^e  of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  othef  of  the  Hot' 
-    JB  b  2  Spring, 
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Spring.  The  Warm  Spring  iffucs  with  a  very  bold  ftream,  fiifFicicnt  to 
work  a  grift-mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30  feet 
in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth,  viz.  96°  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 
The  matter  with  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  is  very  volatile ;  its  fmell 
indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as  alfo  does  the  circumftance  of  turning 
iilver  black.  They  relieve  rheumatifms.  Other  complaints  alfo  of  very 
different  natures  have  been  removed  or  leflened  by  them.  It  rains  here 
four  or  five  days  in  every  week. 

*  The  Hot  Spring  is  about  fix  miles  fr->m  the  Warm,  is  much  fmaller, 
and  has  been  fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  of 
heat  to  be  lelTencd.  It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  to 
1 1 2  degrees,  which  is  fever  heat.  It  fometim^es  relieves  where  the  Warm 
Spring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  ifi'uing  within  a  i'ew  inches  of 
Its  margin,  gives  it  a  fingular  appearance.  Comparing  the  temperature 
of  thefe  with  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Kamfchatka,  of  which  Xrachinin- 
nikow  gives  an  account,  the  difference  is  very  great,  the  latter  raifing  the 
mercury  to  200°,  which  is  within  12"  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fpringa 
are  very  much  referred  to  in  fpite  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for 
the  fick.  Their  waters  are  ftrongeil:  in  the  hotteft  months,  which  occa- 
fions  their  being  vifited  in  July  and  Auguft  principally. 

*  The  Aveet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern  foot 
of  the  Allegany,  about  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  They  are  ftiJl 
lefs  known.  Having  been  found  to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the  others  had 
been  ineffeftualiy  tried,  it  is  probable  their  compofition  is  different.  They 
are  different  alfo  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as  common  water : 
which  is  not  mentioned,  however,  as  a  proof  of  a  diflincl  impregnation. 
This  is  among  the  fivft  fources  of  James  river. 

*  On  Patomak  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  above  the  North  mountain, 
are  medicinal  fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe  of  Augufta.  Their 
powers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and  fcarcely 
warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becaufe  fituated  in  a  fertile,  plentiful,  and 
populous  country,  better  provided  with  accommodations,  always  fafe  froni 
the  Indians,  and  neareft  to  the  more  populous  Hates, 

*  In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  o£ 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue.  They  are  not  much 
nfed,  however.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond  ;  and  many- 
ethers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of  too  little  worth,  or  too 
little  note  to  he  enumerated  after  thofe  before-mentioned. 

*  We  are  told  of  a  Kulphur  Spring  on  Howard's  ereek  of  Green  Briar, 
and  another  at  Boonftorough  en  Kentuckv. 

*  In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  7  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Elk  River,  and  67  above  that  of  the  Kanhaway  itfelf,  is  a  hole  in 
the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  30  or  40  gallons,  from  which  iffuts  cot\flant- 
ly  a  bituminous  vapour  in  fo  ftrong  a  current,  as  to  give  to  the  fand 
aoout  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  pref&yit* 
ing  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  i  8  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  tf^ 
in  a  colunm  of  i  8  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which 
fometimes  burns  out  wlihin  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  beer* 
known  to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  becd  left  ftill  burning.  The 
flame  is  unftcady,  of  tiie  dcnfity  of  that  of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmclls 

like 
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iike  burning  pit  coal.  Water  rometimes  colleds  in  the  bafon,  which  is 
remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ifiuing  through 
nt.  If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  ftatc,  the  v,ater  foon  becomes  fo  warm 
that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fhort  time. 
This,  with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property  of  his  Excellency 
General  Wafhington  and  of  General  Lewis. 

*  There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  which  is  a  column 
of  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.  General  Clarke,  who  in- 
forms me  of  it,  kindled  the  vapour,  ilaid  about  an  hour,  and  left  it 
burning. 

*  The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  me  to  that  of  Syphon  foun- 
tains. There  is  one  of  thefe  near  the  interfeftion  of  the  lord  Fairfax's 
boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the 
ftream  of  which  is  a  grill-mill,  which  grinds  two  bufhels  of  grain  at  every 
flood  of  the  fpring.  Another  near  the  Cow-pailure  river,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  its  confluence  with  the  Bull-pafture  river,  and  16  or  17  miles 
from  the  Hot-Springs,  which  intermits  once  in  every  twelve  hours.  One 
alfo  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  HoUton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural  Well,  on  the  lands  of  a  Mr. 
Lewis  in  Frederick  county.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a  common  well : 
the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  faid  there  is 
a  current  in  it  tending  fenfibly  downwards.  If  this  be  true,  it  probably 
feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  refervoir,  diftinguifhed 
from  others,  like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  "by  being  acceffible.  It  is  ufecl 
with  a  bucket  and  windlafs  as  an  ordinary  welL 
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Population.']  '  The  following  table  (hews  the  number  of  perfons  im- 
ported for  the  eftablifhiTient  of  our  colony  in  its  infant  ftate,  and  the  cea- 
fus  of  inhabitants  at  different  periods,  extrafted  from  our  hiftorians  and 
public  records,  as  particularly  as  I  have  had  opportunities  and  leifure  to 
examine  them.  Succeffive  lines  in  the  fame  year  fliew  fucceifive  periods 
of  time  in  that  year.  I  have  ftated  the  cenfus  in  two  different  columns, 
the  whole  inhabitants  having  been  fometimes  numbered,  and  fometimes 
the  tythcs  only.  This  term,  with  us,  includes  the  free  males  above  i6 
years  of  age,  and  flaves  above  that  age  of  both  fexes. 


B 


E. 


Years 

Settlers 
imported. 

Cenfus  of 
Inhabitants. 

Years 

Settlers 
imported. 

Cenlus  ot 
Inhabitants. 

Cenfus  of 
Tythes. 

1607 

100 

1618 

600 

40 

1619 

1216 

120 

1 

1621 

1300 

• 

1608 

130 

1 

1622 

3  ^^00 

70 

2500 

1609 

■ 

490 

162S 

3000 

16 

1632 

2,000 

60 

1644 

4>822 

1610 

150 

1645 

5,000 

200 

1652 

7,000 

1611 

3  fliip  loads 

165^ 

7.209 

3C0 

1 70c 
1748 

22,00c 

1612 

80 

82,100 

16,7 

400 

1755 

105,000 

1618 

200 

1772 

153,000 

40 

1782 

567,6,4 

*  A  further  examination  of  our  records  would  render  this  hiftory  of  our 

population  much  more  fatisfaftory  and  perfedt,  by  furniflaing  a  greater 

I  ^  number 
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fflBvnber  of  intermediate  terms,  Thofe  howevtr  which  are  here  ftated 
will  enable  us  to  calculate,  with  a  confiderable  degres  of  precifion,  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  iacreafed.  During  the  infancy  of  the  colony, 
while  numbers  were  fmall,  wars,  importations,  and  other  accidental  cir- 
cumiknccs,  render  the  progreffion  Hucfuating  and  irregular.  By  the 
year  i6^^,  however,  it  becomes  tolerably  uniform,  importations  having 
in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  from  the  diiTolution  of  the  company,  and  the 
inhabitants  become  too  numerous  to  be  fenfibly  aiteded  by  Indian  wars. 
Beginning  at  that  period,  therefore,  we  find  that  from  thence  to  the  year 
1772,  our  tythes  had  increafed  from  7209  to  153,000.  The  whole  term 
being  of  118  years,  yields  a  duplication  once  in  every  27I  years.  The 
intermediate  enumerations  taken  in  1700,  i74-'5,  and  1759,  furnilh  proofs 
of  the  uniformity  of  this  progreffion.  Should  this  rate  of  iocreafe  con- 
jinue,  we  (hall  have  between  fix  and  feven  millions  of  inhabitants  within 
95  years.  If  we  fuppofe  our  country  to  be  bounded,  at  fome  future  day, 
by  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  (within  which  it 
iias  been  before  conjedured  are  64,^.91  fquare  miles)  there  will  then  be 
100  inhabitants  for  every  fqaarc  mile,  which  is  nearly  the  ftate  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Britifli  ifiands. 

*  Here  I  will  beg  leave  to  propcfe  a  doubt.  The  prefent  defire  of 
America  is  to  produce  rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of  fo- 
reigners as  pofTible.  But  is  this  founded  in  good  policy  ?  The  advantage 
propofed  is  the  multiplication  of  numbers.  Now  let  us  fuppofe  (for  ex- 
ample only)  that,  in  this  ftate,  we  could  doable  our  numbers  in  one  year 
by  the  importation  of  foreigners  ;  and  this  is  a  greater  acceffion  than  the 
nioft  fanguine  advocate  for  emigration  has  a  right  to  expeft.  Then  I  fay, 
beginning  with  a  double  ftock,  we  Ihall  attain  any  given  degree  of  popula- 
tion only  27  years  and  3  months  fooner,  than  if  we  proceed  on  our  fingle 
ftock.  If  we  propofe  4,500,000  as  a  competent  population  for  this  ftate, 
V^e  fhould  be  54^  years  attaining  it,  could  we  at  once  double  our  numbers; 
and  8 if  years,  if  we  rely  on  natural  propagation,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
following  table, 

TABLE.. 


Proceeding  on 
our  prefent  ftock, 

Proceeding  on 
a  double  ftock. 

1781 

567,614 

i,i35,22« 

i8o8i 

1,135.228 

2,270,456 

i83Sl 
1862I: 

2,270,456 

4'54o,9i2 

4,540,922              '                                        ' 

*  In  the  firft  column  are  ftated  periods  of  27I  years  ;  in  the  fecond  are 
our  numbers,  at  each  period,  as  they  will  be  if  we  proceed  on  our  aiPcual 
ftock ;  and  in  the  third  are  what  they  would  be,  at  the  fame  periods,  were 
we  to  fet  out  from  the  double  of  our  prefent  ftock.  I  have  taken  the 
term  of  4,500,000  inhabitants  for  example's  fake  only.  Yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  is  a  greater  number  than  the  country  fpoken  of,  conftderino- 
feow  much  inarable  lan4  it  contains,  can  clothe  and  feed,  without  a  mate- 
■B  b  4  xi4 
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^'ial  change  in  the  quality  of  their  diet.  But  are  there  no  inconveniencie* 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fcale  againlt  the  advantage  expefted  from  a  multi- 
plication of  numbers  by  the  importation  of  fortigners  ?  It  is  ibr  the  ha-t- 
pinefs  of  thofe  united  in  focitty  to  harmonize  as  much  as  poUible  in  mat- 
ters which  they  muft  of  neceility  tranfaft  together.  Civil  government 
being  tiie  folc  objed  of  forming  focieties,  its  adminiftration  ntull  be  con- 
diifted  by  common  confcnt.  Every  fpecies  of  government  has  its  fpecific 
principles.  Ours  perhaps  are  more  peculiar  than  thofe  of  any  other  in  the 
univerfc.  It  is  a  compel] tion  ot  the  freclt  principles  of  the  Englifh  con- 
fiitution,  with  others  derived  from  natural  right  and  natural  reafon.  To 
thefe  nothing  can  be  more  oppofed  than  the  maxims  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchies. Yet,  from  fuch,  we  are  to  expeft  the  greatert  number  of  emi- 
grants. They  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  governments 
they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth  ;  or,  if  able  to  throw  them  off,  it 
vyill  be  in  exchange  for  an  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  palling,  as- is  ufual, 
irora  one  extreme  to  another.  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  they  to  flop 
precifely  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  Thefe  principles,  with  their 
language,  they  will  tranfmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  they  will  flinre  with  us  the  legillation.  They  will  infufe  into 
it  their  fpirit,  warp  and  bias  its  direction,  and  render  it  a  heterogeneous, 
incoherent,  diflrafted  mafs. 

_  ♦  I  may  appeal  to  experience,  during  the  prefent  conteft,  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  thole  conjeftures.  But,  if  they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they 
not  poilible,  are  they  not  probable  ?  Is  it  not  fafer  to  wait  with  patience 
27  years  and  three  months  longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  po- 
pulation defired,  or  expefted  ?  May  not  our  government  be  more  homoge- 
neous, more  peaceable,  more  durable?  Suppofe  20  millions  of  republican 
Americans  thrown  all  of  a  fudden  into  France,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  that  kingdom  ?  If  it  would  be  more  turbulent,  lefs  happy,  lefs 
ftrong,  we  may  believe  that  the  addition  of  half  a  million  of  foreigners 
to  our  prefent  numbers  would  produce  a  fimilar  effeft  here.  If  they  come 
of  themfelves,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenlhip :  But  1 
doubt  the  expediency  of  inviting  them  by  extraordinary  encouragements. 
I  mean  not  that  thefe  doubts  fliould  be  extended  to  the  importation  of 
ufeful  artificers.  The  policy  of  that  meafure  depends  on  very  different 
confiderations.  Spare  no  expence  in  obtaining  them.  They  will  after 
a  while  go  to  the  plough  and  the  hoe;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
teach  us  fomething  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  fo  in  agriculture.  The 
indifferent  ftate  of  that  among  us  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge merely ;  it  is  from  our  having  fuch  quantities  of  land  to  wafte  as 
we  pleafe.  In  Europe  the  objeft  is  to  make  the  moft  of  their  land,  la- 
bour being  abundant ;  here  it  is  to  make  the  moft  of  our  labour,  land 
being  abundant. 

'  it  will  be_  proper  to  explain  how  the  numbers  for  the  year  1782 
have  been  obtained ;  and  it  was  not  from  a  perfed  cenfus  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.^ It  will  at  the  flime  time  develope  the  proportion  between  the  free 
inhabitants  and  Haves.  The  followirtg  return  of  taxable  articles  for  that 
year  was  given  in. 
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Free  males  above  2 1  years  of  age  -         -          55^2^9 

Klaves  of  all  ages  and  fexes             -  -            21 1,698 

Not  diftinguifhed  in  the  returns,  but  faid  to  be')             ^, 

titheable  fiaves         -         -          -  .           j     23,766 

Horfes             -              .              -  .               i95»439 

Cattle             -               -               _  .               609,734 

Wheels  of  riding  carriages             »  -               5,126 

Taverns               -               -               -  -             igr 

.  *  There  were  no  returns  from  the  8  counties  of  Lincoln,  jefFerfon, 
Fayette,  Monongalia,  Yohogania,  Ohio,  Northampton,  and  York.  To 
find  the  number  of  flaves  which  fhould  have  been  returned  inftead  of  the 
23,766  titheables,  we  muft  mention  that  forae  obfervations  on  a  former 
cenfus  had  given  reafon  to  believe  that  the  numbers  above  and  below  16 
yeari  of  age  were  equal.  The  double  of  this  number,  therefore,  to  wit, 
47,532,  muft  be  added  to  211,698,  which  vvill  give  us  259,230  flaves  of 
all  ages  and  fexes.  To  find  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  we  muft  re- 
peat the  obfervation,  that  thofe  above  and  below  1 6  are  nearly  equal. 
But  as  the  number  53,289  omits  the  males  between  16  and  21,  we  muft 
fupply  them  from  conjecture.  On  a  former  experiment  it  had  appeared 
that  about  one-third  of  our  militia,  that  is,  of  the  males  between  16  and 
50,  were  unmarried.  Knowing  how  early  marriage  takes  place  here^  we 
fhall  not  be  far  wrong  in  fuppoling  that  the  unmarried  part  of  our  militia 
nre  thofe  between  16  and  21.  If  there  be  young  men  who  do  not  marry 
till  after  21,  there  are  as  many  who  marry  before  that  age.  But  as  the 
men  above  50  were  not  included  in  the  militia,  we  will  fiippofe  tlie  un- 
married, or  thofe  between  16  and  21,  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  above  1 6,  then  we  have  the  following  calculation  : 

Free  males  above  21  years  of  age  -          -          535289 

Free  males  between  16  and  21  -           -            17,763 

Free  males  under  1 6            _           -  »              71,052 

Free  females  of  all  ages              -  -              142,104 


Free  inhabitants  of  all  ages         _         -         _  284,208 

Slaves  of  all  ages  _  -  .  259,230 

Inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  8  counties  from"l  ^     ^j, 

which  w^ere  no  returns         "         "         *         j     ^^-"'^■^ 

In  thefe  8  counties  in  the  years  1779  and  1780  were 
3,161  militia.     Say  then. 

Free  males  above  the  age  of  1 6 

Ditto  under  i6  - 

Free  females  -  .  -  . 

Free  inhabitants  in  thefe  8  counties         -         -         12,644 
To  find  the  number  of  flaves,  fay,  as  284,208  to  259,230,  fo  is  12,644 
to  n,532.    Adding  the  third  of  thefe  numbers  to  the  iirft,  and  the  fourth 
to  the  fecond,  we  have. 

Free 
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Free  inhabitants  _  _  *  •  z^SfS'^z 

Slaves  -  -  -  270,762 

Inhabitants  of  every  age,  fex,  and  condition  -  567,614 
•  But  296,852,  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  arc  to  270,762,  the 
number  of  flaves,  neariy  as  11  -to  10.  Under  the  mild  treatment  our 
flaves  experience,  and  their  wholefome,  though  coarfe,  food,  tliis  blot  in 
our  country  increaits  as  faft,  or  fafter,  than  the  whites.  During  the 
regal  government,  we  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  law,  which  impofed  fuch 
,a  duty  on  the  importation  of  flaves,  as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition, 
when  one  inconfiderate  affembly,  placed  under  a  peculiarity  of  circum- 
ftance,  repealed  the  law.  This  repeal  met  a  joyful  fanilion  from  the  then 
fovereign,  and  no  devices,  no  expedients,  which  could  ever  after  be  at- 
tempted by  fubfequcnt  affemblies,  and  they  feldom  met  without  attempt- 
ing them,  could  fucceed  in  getting  the  royal  aflent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
duty.  In  the  very  firlt  feflion  held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
affembly  paffed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
flaves.  This  will  in  fome  meafure  ftop  the  increafe  of  this  great  political 
and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a 
complete  emancipation  of  human  nature.' 

Climate.]  '  In  an  exteniive  country,  it  will  be  expefled  that  the  cli^ 
mate  it.  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceeding  ori 
the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  weftwardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in 
like  manlier  as  v/hen  you  proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  be  tlie 
cafe  till  you  attain  the  lummit  cf  the  A'.legany,  which  is  the  higheft  land 
between  the  oce;in  and  the  Miflifippi.  From  thence,  defcending  in  the 
fame  laritude  to  the  Miffiiippi,  the  change  reverfes;  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame  latitude  on 
the  fea  fide.  Their  tellimony  is  llrengthened  by  t!;e  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals v/hich  fubfiit  and  multiply  there  naturally^  and  do  not  on  our  fea 
coaft.  Thus  caiaipas  grow  fpontaneoully  on  the  Miffifippi,  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  37°,  and  reeds  as  far  as  38''.  Parroquets  even  winter  on  the 
Sioto,  in  the  3Qth  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  iumroer  of  1779,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  90°,  at  Monticello,  and  96-^  at  Williamlhurgh,  it  was 
no°  at  Kafiiafcia.  Perhaps  the  movmtain,  which  overhangs  this  village 
on  the  north  iaie,  may,  by  its  reneftion,  have  contributed  fomewhat  to 
produce  this  he^t.' 
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•  Mtiirm.'j  '  The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the  militia,  taken  from  returns  of 
lySo  and  1781,  except  in  thofe  counties  marked  with  an  afterilk,  the 
returns  from  which  are  fomewhat  older. 
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*  Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  5:0,  is  enrol- 
led in  the  militia.  Thofe  of  ever)'  county  are  formed  into  companies, 
and  thcfe  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according  to  the  numbers  in 
the  county.  They  are  conmianded  by  colonels,  and  other  fubordinatc 
officers,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every  county  is  a  county-lieuten.int, 
who  commands  the  whole  militia  in  his  coimty,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colo- 
nel in  the  field.  We  have  no  general  officers  always  exiiHng,  Thefs  are 
appointed  occalicnally,  when  an  invafion  or  infurreftion  happens,  and 
their  cornmiffion  determines  with  the  occafion.  The  governor  is  head  of 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  power.  The  law  requires  e'i  ery  militia-man 
to  provide  himfelf  with  the  arm.s  ufual  in-the  regular  fevvice.  But  this 
injunction  was  always  indifferently  complied  vv'ith,  and  the  arm.s  they  had 
have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  th.at  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle  country  a 
fourth  "or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks,  as  they  had  provided 
to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals  which  infeit  their  farms  _;  and  on  the  wef- 
tern  f.de  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  are  generally  armed  with  rifles.' 

Civil  Di^jifioTis.']  *  The  counties  have  already  been  enumerated.  They 
are  74  in  number,,  of  very  unequal  fize  and  population.  Of  thefe  35  are 
on  the  tide  waters,  or  in  that  parallel ;  23  are  in  the  midlands,  between 
the  tide  waters  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains;  8  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Allegany  ;  and  8  weftward  of  the  Allegany. 

*  The  Hate,  by  another  divifion,  is  formed  into  parifhes,  many  of 
which  are  commenfurate  with  the  counties  :  but  fometimes  a  county  com- 
prehends more  than  one  parifli,  and  fometimes  a  parifli  more  than  one 
county.  This  divifion  had  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  ftate,  a  parfon 
of  the  Anglican  church,  with  a  fixed  falary,  having  been  heretofore 
eftablifhed  in  each  parifh.  The  care  of  the  poor  w-as  another  objeft  of 
the  parochial  divifion. 

*  We  have  no  townfhips.  Our  country  being  much  interfefted  with 
navigable  waters;  and  trade  brought  generally  to  our  doors,  inftead  of  our 
being  obliged  to  go  in  quefl  of  it,  has  probably  been  one  of  the  caufes 
why  we  have  no  towns  of  any  confequence.  Williamfburgh,  which,  till 
the  year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  our  government,  never  contained  above 
1800  inhabitants;  and  Norfolk,  the  moft  populous  town  we  ever  had, 
contained  but  6000.  Our  towns,  but  more  properly  our  villages,  or 
hamlets,  are  as  follows : 

'  On  James  River  and  its  waters,  Norfolk,  Portfmouth,  Hampton, 
Suffolk,  Smithfieid,  Willi.amlburg,  Peterfburg,  Riclunond,  the  feat  of  ou^ 
government,  Manchefter,  Charlottefville,  New-London. 

'  On  York  River  and  its  v/aters,  York,  Newcaftle,  Hanover. 

*  On  Rappahannock,  Urbanna,  Fort  Royal,  Frederick fburg,  Falmouth, 

*  On  Patomak  and  its  waters,  Dumfries,  Colchefler,  Alexandria,  Win- 
chefter,  Staunton. 

-  *  There  are  other  places  at  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the  laio} 
have  faid,  there  fhall  be  towns  ;  but  nature  has  faid,  there  fliall  not,  and 
they  remain  unwortliy  of  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  probably  be  the  em- 
porium for  all  the  trade  of  the  Chefapeek  bay  and  its  waters  ;  and  a  canaj 
of  8  or  10  miles  will  bring  to  it  all  that  of  Albemarle  found  and  its  wa- 
lers.  Secondary  to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the  tide- 
waters^ 
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Ti^aters,  to  wit,  Peterfburg  on  Appnmattox,  Richmond  on  James  River, 
Nevv'caftle  on  York  River,  Alexandria  on  Patomak,  and  Baltimore  oa 
the  Patapfco.  From  thefe  the  diftribution  will  be  to  fubordinate  fitua- 
tions  of  the  country.  Accidental  circumttances,  however,  may  controui 
the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no  inftances  do  they  do  it  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  towns.' 

To  the  foregc ' 
lar  defcriptions. 

Alexandria  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Patomak  river.  Its  fitua- 
tion  is  elevated  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is  clay,  and  the  v.ater  fo  bad, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  ts  fend  nearly  a  mile  for  that  v/hich  is 
drinkable.  The  original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  im- 
portance, lafd  out  the  ftreets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains 
upwards  of  500  houfes,  many  of  which  are  handfomcly  built.  This 
town,  upon  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  Patomak  river,  will  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  moll  thriving  commercial  places  on  the  continent. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  General  Washington, 
is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  river  Patomak,  where  it 
is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  280  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  g 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  4  above  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  late  Col. 
Fairfax,  called  Bellevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  is  200  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  river,  and,  after  furnifning  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  front, 
and  about  the  fam.e  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off  rather  abruptly  on 
thofe  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fubfides  gradually  into  exten- 
five  pafture-grounds  ;  while  on  the  fouth  it  Hopes  more  fteeply,  in  a 
fhorter  dillance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach-houfe,  ftables,  vineyard, 
and  nurferies.  On  either  wing  is  a  thick  grove  of  dilFerent,  flowering 
foreft  trees.  Parallel  with  them,  on  the  land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gar- 
dens, into  which  one  is  led  by  two  ferpentine  gravel-walks,  planted  with 
weeping  willows  and  faady  fhrubs.  The  Manjioii-Houfe  itfelf  (though 
much  cmbellifhed  by,  yet  not  perfeftly  fatisfaClory  to  the  chafte  tafle  of 
t\it  prefent  pofielTor)  appears  venerable  and  convenient.  The  fuperb 
banquetting  room  has  been  finiihed  fince  he  returned  home  from  the 
army.  A  lofty  portico,  96  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight  pillars, 
has  a  pleafing  efFeifl  when  viewed  from  the  water  ;  and  the  tout  enfem- 
ble,  the  whole  alTemblage,  of  the  green-houfe,  fchool-houfe,  offices,  and 
fervants  halls,  when  feen  from  the  land  fide,  bears  a  refemblance  to  a 
rural  village — efpecially  as  the  lands  on  that  fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat 
in  the  form  of  Englifh  gardens,  in  meadows  and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented 
with  little  copfes,  circular  clumps,  and  fmgle  trees.  A  fmall  park  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  v/here  the  Englifh  fallow-deer,  and  the  Amerir 
can  wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  alternately  with  the  veffels 
as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  pifturefque  appearance  ta 
the  whole  fcenery.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek  to  the  north- 
ward, an  extenfive  plain,^  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords 
in  fumm.er  a  luxurious  landfcape  to  the  eye  ;  while  the  blended  verdure 
of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities  on  the  Maryland  fliore  variegates 
the  profpeft  in  a  charming  m.anner.  Such  are  the  phiiofophic  fhades  to 
v^hich  the  tate  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Armies  has  retired 
frois  the  tumultuous  fceiies  of  a  bufy  worid. 
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Fredericksburgh  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Rappalidnnok 
river,  no  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  about  zoo  houfes,  princi- 
pally on  one  ftreet,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 

Richmond,  the  prefent  feat  of  government,  ftands  on  the  north  fide 
of  James  river,  juft  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  contains  about  300  houfes  j 
part  of  which  are  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  convenient  for 
bufinefs  ;  the  reft  are  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  river  and  adjacent 
country.  The  new  houfes  are  well  built.  A  large  and  elegant  Itate- 
houfe  or  capitol  has  lately  been  ereded  on  the  hill.  The  lower  part  of 
the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  that,  for  Virgi- 
nia, is  elegant.  A  handfome  and  expenfive  bridge,  between  3  and  400 
yards  in  length,  conftrufted  on  boats,  has  lately  been  thrown  acrofs  James 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  by  Col.  John  Mayo,  a  wealthy  and  refpec- 
table  planter,  whofe  feat  is  about  a  mile  from  Richmond.  This  bridge 
connefts  Richmond  with  Manchefter ;  and  as  the  pafTengers  pay  toll,  it 
produces  a  handfome  revenue  to  Col.  Mayo,  who  is  the  fole  proprietor. 

The  falls,  above  the  bridge,  are  7  miles  in  length.  A  canal  is  cutting 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  to  terminate  in  a  bafon  of  about 
two  acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.  From  this  bafon  to  the  wharfs 
in  the  river,  will  be  a  land  carriage  of  about  400  yards.  This  canal  ia 
to  be  cut  by  a  company,  who  have  calculated  the  expence  at  30,000 
pounds,  Virginia  money.  This  they  have  divided  into  500  fhares  of 
60  pounds  each.  The  opening  of  this  canal  promifes  the  addition  of 
much  wealth  to  Richmond. 

Petersburg,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  ftands  on  the  fouth 
lide  of  Appamatox  river,  and  contains  nearly  300  houfes,  in  two  divi- 
fions ;  one  is  upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty — the  other  upon  a 
plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and  very  little  elegance 
in  Peterft)urg.  It  is  merely  a  place  of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafona 
have  a  hall  tolerably  elegant ;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  plea- 
fant  and  v/ell  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2200  hogflieads  of 
tobacco  are  infpefted  here  annually.  Like  Richmond,  Williamfburg, 
Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation  ;  and  what  is  fingular, 
Peterfburg  city  comprehends  a  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defcended  the  Randolph  and  Bow- 
ling families,  formerly  refided  at  this  place. 

Williamsburg  is  60  miles  ealhvard  of  Richmond,  fituated  between 
two  creeks ;  one  falling  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river.  The 
diftancc  of  each  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which, 
with  the  difadvantpge  of  not  being  ahle  to  bring  up  large  velfels,  and 
want  of  enterprize  in  the  inhabitants,  are  the  reafons  why  it  never  flourifh- 
ed.  It  confifts  of  about  200  houfes;  going  fift  to  decay,  and  not  more 
than  900  or  1000  fouis.  It  is  regularlv  laid  out  in  parallel  Itreets,  with 
a  fquarc  in  the  center,  through  which  runs  the  principal  ftreet,  E,  and  W, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  more  than  100  feet  wide.  At  the  ends  of 
this  ftreet  are  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  capitol.  Befidea 
thefe  thei-e  is  an  Epifcopal  church,  a  prifon,  a  hofpiral  for  lunatics,  and 
the  jTalace  ;  all  of  them  extremely  indiiTerent.  In  the  capitol  is  a  large 
marble  ftatue,  in  the  likcncfs  of  Narbone  Berkley,  lord  Botetourt,  a  man 
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diftinguiflied  for  his  love  of  piety,  literature  and  good  government,  and 
formerly  governor  of  Virginia.  It  v.'as  erected  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate,  fince  the  year  1771.  The  capital  is  little  better  than  in  ruins,  and 
this  elegant  ftatue  is  expofcd  to  the  rudenefs  of  negroes  and  boys,  and  is 
IhamefuUy  defaced. 

Every  thing  in  Williamlhurg  appears  dull,  forfaken,  and  melancholy— 
ao  trade — no  amufemcnts,  but  the  infamous  one  of  gaming— no  induftry, 
and  very  little  appearance  of  religion.  The  unprofperous  ftate  cf  the 
college,  but  principally  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government,  have  con- 
txibuted  much  to  the  decline  of.  this  city. 

.  York-town,  13  miles  caftv/ard  from  William.fburg,  is  a  place  of 
about  100  houfes,  fituated  on  the  fouth  iide  of  York  river.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  on  the 
loth  of  Odober,  1781,  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  America. 

Colleges,  Academies,  b'l:.]  '  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  is  the 
only  public  feminary  of  learning  in  this  ftate.  It  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  20,000  acres  of 
land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccoes  exported  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25  Car.  2. 
The  aflembly  alfo  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  import- 
ed, and  fsins  and  furs  exported.  From  thefe  refources  it  received  upwards 
of  ^^.3000  communihus  armis.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  fufficient  for 
an  indifferent  accommodation  of  perhaps  100  ftudents.  By  its  charter 
it  w-as  to  be  under  the  government  of  20  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  le- 
giflators,  and  to  have  a  prefident  and  fix  profefibrs,  who  were  incorpora- 
ted. It  was  allowed  a  reprefentative  in  the  general  affembly.  Under  this 
charter,  a  profefforftiip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profeflbrfhip 
of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phiiofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  efta- 
bliftied.  To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  profefforfnip,  a  confiderable 
donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle,  of  England,  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  converfion  to  chriftianity.  This  was  called  the  profefiorfhip  of 
Brafferton,  from  an  eftate  of  that  name  in  Enghuid,  purchafed  with  the 
monies  given.  'The  adraiffton  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled 
the  college  with  children.  This  rendering  it  difagreeable  and  degrading 
to  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the  fciences,  they 
were  diicouraged  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools  for  mathema- 
tics and  moral  phiiofophy,  which  might  have  been  of  fome  fervice,  be- 
came of  very  little.  The  revenues  too  were  exhaufted  in  accommodating 
thofe  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  fcience.  After  the  pre- 
fent  revolution,  the  vifitors,  having  no  power  to  change  thofe  circum- 
ftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the  college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter, 
aftd  being  therefore  confined  \\\  the  nuraberjaf  profeiTorihips,  undertook  to 
change  the  objeds  of  the  profeirorfhips.  'ihey  excluded  the  two  fchools 
for  divinity,  and  thjLt  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  fubitituted 
others  ;  fo'  that  at  prefent  they  itand  thus  : — A  profefforftiip  for  Law  and 
Police — Anatomy  aud  Medicine— Natural  Phifofophy  and  Mathematics 
—Moral  Phiiofophy,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  iVationa,  the  Fine  Arts- 
Modern  Languages — For  the  BrafFerton. 

*  And  it  is  propofed,  fo  foon  as  the  legifiature  fiiall  have  leifure  to  take 
»p  this  fubjed,  to  defire  authority  from'thciu  10  iaereare  the  nunnber  of 
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profeflbrfhips,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already  Inflitu^. 
ted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of  fcience.  To  the  profeflbr= 
fhips^ufually  eftabliflied  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  pro- 
per to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the  North,  on. 
account  of  their  conneJllon  with  our  own  language,  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
hiftory.  The  purpofes  of  the  Brafferton  inftitution  would  be  better  an- 
fwered  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  inifTion  among  the  Indians  tribes,  the 
objed:  of  which,  befides  infirufting  them  in  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
as  the  founder  requires,  fhould  be  to  colleft  their  traditions,  laws,  cuftoms, 
languages,  and  other  circumllances  which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of 
their  relation  with  one  another,  or  defcent  from  other  nations.  When 
thefe  objeds  are  accomplifhed  with  one  tribe,  the  miffionary  might  pafs 
on  to  another/ 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  misfhapen  pile,  '  which,  but  that  it  has 
a  roof,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln.'  In  1787,  there  were  about 
30  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  law-ftudents. 

There  are  a  number  of  flourifhing  academies  in  Virginia — one  in 
Prince  Edv\ard  county — one  at  Alexandria — one  at  Norfolk — one  at 
Hanover,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have  been 
^evifed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  have  reported 
their  wo;-k  to  the  afferabl)'.  One  objeft  of  this  revifal  was  to  difFufe 
knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mafs  of  the  people.  The  bill  for 
this  purpofe  *  propofes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  fmall  diftrifts  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fquare,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  eftablifh  a 
fchool  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be 
fupported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  perfon  in  it  entitled  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren 3  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe 
fchools  to  be  under  a  vifitor,  who  is  annually  to  choofe  the  boy,  of  beft 
genius  in  the  fchool,  of  thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them 
further  education,  and  to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar 
fchools,  of  which  twenty  are  propofed  to  be  ereded  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  highef 
branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of  the  boys  thus  fent  in  any  one 
year,  trial  is  to  be  m.ade  at  the  gram.mar  fchools  one  or  two  years,  and 
the  beft  genius  of  the  whole  feleded,  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the 
refidue  difmiffed.  By  this  means  twenty  of  the  beft  geniuffes  will  be 
raked  from  the  rubbifh  annually,  and  be  inftruded,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  fo  far  as  the  grammar  fchools  go.  At  the  end  of  fix  years  in- 
ftrudion,  one  half  are  to  be  difcontinued  (from  among  whom  the  gram- 
mar fchools  will  probably  be  fupplied  with  future  mafters)  ;  and  the  other 
half,  who  are  to  be  chofen  for  the  fuperiority  of  their  parts  and  "difpofi- 
tion,  are  to  be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  ftudyof  fuch  fciences  . 
as  they  fhall  choofe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which  i$ 
propofed  to  be  enlarged,  as  v/ill  be  hereafter  explaiiied,  and  extended  to 
all  the  ufcful  fciences.  The  ultimate  refult  of  the  whole  feheme  of  edu- 
cation would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  flate  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic  :  turning  out  ten  annually  of  fuperior  genius, 
Tvell  taught  in   Gr;ck,  Latin,  geography,   and   the  higher  branches  of 
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arltRmetic:  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  ftill  fuperior  parts,  who, 
to  thofe  branches  of  learning,  flasll  have  added  fuch  of  the  fcicnccs  as,  their 
genius  fhall  have  led  them  to  :  the  furnifiung  to  the  wealthier  pari  of  the 
people  convenient  fchools,  at  which  their  cliildren  may  be  ediicared  at 
their  own  expence. — The  general  obje<5is  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an 
education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every- 
one, and  diredfcd  to  their  freedom  and  happinefs.     Specific  details  were 
not  proper  for  the  law.     Thefe  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  vifitors  entrufted 
with  its  execution.     The  firit  ftage  of  this  education  being  the  fchools  of 
the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  will  receive  their  in- 
Itrudion,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.     In- 
ftead  therefore  of  putting  tiie  Bible  and  Teltament  into  the  hands  of  the 
children,  at  an  age  when  their  judgments  are  not  fufficiently  matured  for 
religious  enquiries,  their  memories  may  here  be  ftored  with  the  mofl:  uk- 
ful  fae'ts  from  Grecian,  Roman,   European  and  American  hiUory.     The 
firtt  elem.ents  of  morality  too  may  be  inftilled  into  their  minds ;  fuch  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments  advance  In  itrength,  may  teach 
them  how  to  work  out  their  own  greateft  happinefs,  by  fliewing  them 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has  placed 
them,  but  Is  always  the  refult  of  a  good  confcience,  good  health,  occupa- 
tion, and  freedom  in  all  juft  purfuits. — Thofe  whom  either  the  wealth  of 
their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  itate  fhall  deftine  to  higher  degrees  of 
learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar  fchools,  which  conltitute  the  next 
ftage,  there  to  be  inflru(5ted  in  the  languages.     The  learning  Greek  and 
Latin,  1  am  told,  is  going  Into  difufein  Europe.     I  know  not  what  their 
manners  and  occupations  may  call  for :  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged 
in  us  to  follow  their  example  in  this  inftance.     There  Is  a  certain  period 
of  life,  fay  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious  and  clofe  operations. 
If  applied  to  fuch.  It  falls  an  early  viftim  to  premature  exertion  ;  exhibit- 
ing Indeed  at  flrft.  In  thefe  young  and  tender  fubjeCfs,  the  flattering  ap-. 
pearance  of  their  being  men  while  they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  re- 
ducing them  to  be  children  when  they  fliould  be  men.     The  memory  Is 
then  moft  fufceptlble  and  tenacious  of  impreffions ;  and  the  learning  of 
languages  being  chiefly  a  work  of  memory.  It  feems  preclfely  fitted  to  the 
powers   of  this  period,    which  is  long  enough    too    for   acquiring  the 
mofl  ufeful  languages  antlent  and  modern.     1  do  not  pretend  that  lan- 
guage Is  fclence.     It  Is  only  an  Inftrument  for  the  attainment  of  fclence, 
-Sut  that  time  is  not  loft  which  is  employed  In  providing  tools  for  future 
operation :  more  efpeclally  as  in  this  cafe  the  books  put  Into  the  hands  of 
the  youth  for  this  purpofe  may  be  fuch  as  ^vill  at  the  fame  time  Imprefs 
their  minds  with  ufeful  fafts  and  good  principles.     If  this  period  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  In  Idlenefs,  the  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  Impotent,  as 
would  the  body  it  inhabits  if  unexerclfed  during  the  fame  time.    The  f}'m- 
pathy  between  body  and  mind  during  their  rife,  progrefs  and  decline,  is 
too  Ifridf  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being  mifled  u'hile  we  reafon  from 
the  one  to  the  other. — As  foon  as  they  are  of  fufficlent  age.  It  is  fuppofed 
they  will  be  fent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools  to  the  unlverfity,  which 
eonditutes  our  third  and  laft  Uage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  faiences  which 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views. — By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  pre- 
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fcribes  the  felefllon  of  the  youtlis  of  genius  from  among  the  dafles  of  t^c 
poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the  ftate  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has  fown  ai 
liberally  among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perifh  without  ufe,  if  not 
fought  for  and  cultivated. — £ut  of  all  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more 
important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the 
fafe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this 
purpofe  the  reading  in  the  firft  ftage,  where  thry  will  receive  their  whole 
education,  is  propofed,  as  has  been  faid,  to  be  chiefly  hiltorical.  Hiftory 
hy  apprifing  them  of  the  paft,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it 
tX'ill  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will 
t^ualify  them  as  judges  of  the  aftions  and  defigns  of  men ;  it  will  enable 
them  to  know  ambition  under  every  difguife  it  may  aflume  ;  and  know- 
ing it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every  government  on  earth  is  fome  trace  of 
human  weaknefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cun- 
ning will  difcover,  and  wickednefs  infenfibly  open,  cultivate,  and  improve. 
Every  government  degenerates  when  trufted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people 
alone.  The  people  themfelves  therefore  are  its  only  fafe  depofitories.  And 
to  render  even  them  fafe,  their  minds  muft  be  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  necefiar^,  though  it  be  efTentially  ne-j 
ccflary.  An  amendment  of  our  conftitution  muft  here  come  in  aid  of  the 
public  education.  The  influence  over  government  muft  be  ftiared  among 
all  the  people.  If  every  individual  which  compofes  their  mafs  participates 
of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  government  will  be  fafe ;  becaufe  the  cor- 
rupting the  whole  mafs  will  exceed  any  private  refources  of  wealth  :  and 
public  ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  cafe 
every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  of  Great- 
Britain  has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  government  therefore  get 
nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption  is 
reftrained  by  confining  the  right  of  fuffrage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
people  :  but  it  would  be  more  effedually  reftrained  by  an  extenfion  of  that 
right  to  fuch  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption.' 

The  excellent  meafures  for  the  diftufion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  which  the 
fore-mentioned  bill  propofes,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  And 
it  will  be  happy  if  the  great  inequality  in  the  circumftances  of  the  citizens 
—the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  indolence  of  one  clafs — and  the 
poverty  and  depreffion  of  the  other,  do  not  prove  infuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  univerfiil  operation. 

Religioi?.]  *  The  firft  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, of  the  Engliih  church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  fiufhed 
with  complete  viftory  over  the  religions  of  all  other  perfuafions-  Pof- 
fefied,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminifterlng,  and  exet 
tilting  the  laws,  tbey  fhewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  theif 
Prefbytcrian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern  government, 
'1  he  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in  England.  They  caft 
their  ft)  es  on  thefe  new  countries  as  afylums  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom;'but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the  reigning  fed.  Several  afti 
of  the  Virginia  afTembly  of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  had  made  it  penal  in 
parents  to  refitfe  to  have  their  children  baptized;  had  prohibited  the  un- 
lawful affcmbling  of  Quakers;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  maftcr  of  a  vefT 
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fel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  ilate  ;  had  ordered  thofe  already  herCj  and 
fach  as  fhould  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoncd  till  they  fliould  abjure 
the  country;  provided  a  milder  punifhmcnt  for  their  lirll  and  feconcl  re- 
turn, but  death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  fuflering 
their  meetings  in  or  near  their  houfes,  entertaiuing  them  individually,  of 
difpofing  of  books  which  fupported  their  tenets*  If  no  capital  execution 
took  place  here,  as  did  in  New-England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  mode- 
ration of  the  churchj  or  fpirit  of  the  legidature,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  law  itfelf ;  but  to  hiftorical  circumflances  which  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  pofleflion  of  the  country  about 
a  century.  Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep  in,  and  the  great  care  of 
the  government  to  fupport  their  own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal 
degree  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  tv.^o-thirds  of  the  people  had  become 
diflenters  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  laws  in- 
deed were  ftill  oppreffive  on  them,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party  had 
fubfided  into  moderation,  and  of  the  other  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  deter- 
mination which  commanded  refpeft.' 

The  prefent  denominations  of  chriftians  in  Virginia  are,  Prefbyterians, 
who  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weltcrn  parts  of  the  ftate  ; 
Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  moft  ancient  fettlers,  and  occupy  the  eaftern 
and  firll  fettled  parts  of  the  itatc.  Intermingled  with  thefe  are  great  num- 
bers of  Baptifts  and  Methodifts.  The  proportional  numbers  of  thefe  fe- 
deral denominations  have  not  been  afcertained.  The  Epifcopalians,  or  as- 
Mr.  Jefferfon  calls  them,  the  '  Anglicans,'  have,  comparatively,  but  few 
miniiters  among  them ;    and  thefe  fev/,  when  they  preach,  which  is  fel- 

dom  more  than  once  a  week,  preach  to  very  thin  congregations. The 

Prefbyterians,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have  more  miniilers,  who 
preach  oltener,  and  to  larger  audiences.  The  Baptifts  and  Methodifts  are 
generally  fupplied  by  itinerant  preachers,  who  have  large  and  promifcuous 
audiences,  and  preach  almoft  e\ery  da}-,  and  often  feveral  times  in  a  day. 

The  bulk  of  thefe  religious  feds  are  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  ignorant,  (as  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  the  other  de- 
nominations) but  they  are  generally  a  moral,  well-meaning  fet  of  people. 
They  exhibit  much  zeal  in  their  worftiip,  v/hich  appears  to  be  compofed 
of  the  mingled  eftufions  of  piety,  enthufiafm,  and  fuperftition. 

Charafier,  Maimen,  and .CnjUms.']  Virginia  has  produced  fome  cf  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  and  influential  aien  that  have  been  aftive  in  efFeaing 
the  two  late  grand  and  important  revolutions  in  America,  Her  political 
and  military  charader  will  rank  among  the  firft  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  character  has  been  obtained  for  the  Virgi- 
nians by  a  few  eminent  men,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  au  their  public 
t-ranfad'lons,  and  who,  in  fliort,  govern  Virginia ;  for  the  great  Dody  ot 
the  people  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  politics — fo  that  their  govern- 
ment, though  nominally  republican,  is,  in  faft,  oligarchal  or  arittocra- 

The  Virginians  pride  themfelves  in  inheriting  the  ancient  dominmi.,  and 
think  that  this  does,  or  ought  to,  entitle  them  to  the  firft  rank  in  the 
^nion.  k%z  is  indeed  honourable,  and  ought  to  be  refpefted,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wiWom  which  it  difcovers;  but  it  is  often  proud  and  petulant; 
and,  in  view  of  what  it  has  -inre  b^en,  claims  a  rank  aiid  refpeft  which  arc 
C  c  2  not 
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not  its  due ;  and  this  is  never  more  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  than  when  there 
is  a  hick  of  that  wifdoni  which  long  experience  ought  to  produce.  Whether 
this  is  the  cafe  with  Virginia,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  her  northern  firters,  though  willing  to  yield  to  her  iti 
point  of  age,  believe,  not  only  that  fhe  is  not  fuperior,  but  that  fhe  is  fat 
from  being  equal  to  fome  of  them,  in  point  of  literary,  mechanical,  nau- 
tical, agricultural,  and  manufaClural  improvements.  A  few  fmgular  in- 
ftances  excepted,  the  Virginians  have  made  very  little  progrefs  in  the  arfs 
and  fciences.  Of  their  ikill  in  architedure,  Mr.  JefFeffon  gives  the  fol^ 
lowing  account :  •  The  private  buildings  are  very  rarely  conftruded  of 
llone  or  brick  ;  much  the  greateft  proportion  being  of  fcantling  and 
boards,  plaftered  with  lime.  It  is  impoflible  to  devife  things  more  ugly, 
uncomfortable,  and  happily  more  perifhable.  There  are  two  or  three 
plans,  on  one  of  which,  according  to  its  fize,  moft  of  the  houfes  in  the  ftate 
•ATc  built.  The  pooreft  people  build  huts  of  logs,  laid  horizontally  iti  pens, 
topping  the  interfaces  ''v/ith  mud.  Thefe  are  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  fummer,  than  the  more  expenfive  confrruClions  of  fcantling  and 
plank. — The  only  public  buildings  worthy  mention  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hofpital  for  Lunatics,  all  of  them  in  Wil- 
liamihurtih.  There  are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churches  and  court- 
houfes,  in  which  no  attempts  are  made  at  elegance.  Indeed  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  execute  fuch  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  could  fcarcely  be  found 
here  capable  of  drawing  an  order.  The  genius  of  architecture  feems  to 
have  (hed  its  maledidions  over  this  land.  Euildings  are  often  erefted,  by 
individuals,  of  confiderable  expence.  To  give  thefe  fj'mmetry  and  tafte 
uould  not  increafe  their  coft.  It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  the  members.  This  would* 
often  coft  lefs  than  the  burthen  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  which  thefe 
buildings  are  fometimes  charged.  But  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  arc 
imknown,  and  there  exifts  fcarcely  a  model  among  us  fufficiently  chafte  to 
give  an  idea  of  them.  Architefture  being  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  as  fuch 
within  the  department  of  a  profefTor  of  the  college,  according  to  the  new- 
arrangement,  perhaps  a  fpark  may  fall  on  fome  young  fubjedts  of  natural 
tafte,  kindle  up  their  genius,  and  produce  a  reformation  in  this  elegant 
and  ufeful  art.' 

A  fenfible  gentleman  *  who  travelled  through  the  middle  fettlements 
in  America,  about  30  years  ago,  has  given  the  Virginians  the  following 
chara<^er. 

*  The  climate  and  external  appearance  of  the  country  confpire  to  make 
them  indolent,  eafy,  and  good-natured;  extremely  fond  of  fociety,  and 
much  given  to  convivial  pleafurcs.  In  confequencc  of  this,  they  fel- 
doni  fliow  any  fpirit  of  enterprize,  or  expofe  themfelves  willingly  to 
iatigue.  Their  authority  over  their  flaves  renders  them  vain  and  im- 
perious, and  intire  ftrangers  to  that  elegance  of  fentiment,  which  is  fa 
peculiarly  charac^teriftic  of  refined  and  polillied  nations.  Tlieir  ignorance 
of  mankind  and  of  learning,  expofes  them  to  many  errors  and  prejudices, 
efpccially  in  regard  to  Indians  and  Negroes,  whom  they  fcarcely  confidcr 
as  of  the  human  fpecies ;  fo  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible,  in  cafes  of  vio- 
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lence,  or  even  murder,  comniitteJ  upon  thofe  unhappy  people  by  ajiy  of 
the  planters,  to  have  ilie  delinquents  brought  to  juitice:  for  either  tlie 
grand  jury  refufe  to  find  the  bill,  or  the  petit  jury  bring  in  their  verdict, 
not  guilty. 

'  The  difplay  of  a  character  thus  conftituted,  v/ill  naturally  be  in  arts 
of  extravagance,  oftentation,  and  a  difregard  of  osconomy  ;  it  is  not 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that, the  Virginians  out-run  their  incomes]  and, 
that  having  involved  themfelves  in  difficulties,  they  are  frequently  tempts 
ed  to  raife  money  by  bills  of  exchange,  which  they  know  will  be  return- 
ed protefied,  with  lo  percent,  inteieil:. 

*  The  public  or  political. cbaracler  of  the  Virginians,  correfponds  with 
their  private  one  :  They  are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  liberties,  im- 
patient of  reftraint,  and  can  Scarcely  bear  the  thought  of  being  controuied 
by  any  fuperior  poM'er.  .  There  are  but  few  of  them  that  have  a  turn  for 
bufmefs,  and  even  thofe  are  by  no  means  adroit  at  it.  I  have  knowri 
them,  upon  a  ver}^  urgent  occafion,  vote  the  relief  of  a  garrifon,  with- 
out once  confidcring  whether  the  thing  was  prafticable,  when  it  was  moft 
evidently  and  demonltrably  otherwife '•',  Jn  matters  of  commerce  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  neceflary  principles  that  muil  prevail  between  a  co- 
lony and  the  mother  country ;  they  think  it  a  hardfliip  not  to  have  an 
unlimited  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world.  They  confider  the  duties 
upon  their  ftaple  as  injurious  only  to  themfelves ;  and  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  to  perfuade  them  that  they  afFeft  the  confumer  alfo.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  to  do  them  juftice,  the  fame  fpirit  of  generofity  pre- 
vails here  which  does  in  their  private  charafter ;  they  never  refufe  any 
necellary  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  government  when  called  upon,  and 
are  a  generous  and  loyal  people. 

'  The  women  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  hand  fome,  though  not  to  be 
cpmpared  with  our  fair  country-women  in  England.  They  have  but 
few  advantages,  and  confequently  are  feldom  acccmpliflied ;  this  makes 
them  referved,  and  unequal  to  any  intereliing  or  refined  converfation. 
They  are  immoderately  fond  of  dancing,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  the  only 
apiufement  they  partake  of;  But  even  in   this  they  difcovcr  great  wan; 

*  The  garrifon  here  alluded  to,  ivas  that  of  Fort  'i'Oudoim,  in  the  Cherokee 
cqjwtry,  cotijijiing  of  a  lieute?ia?it ,  and  about  fifty  men.  This  unfortunate 
party  being  hefieged  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  a?!d  red/iced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
fent  off  runners  to  the  go-oernors  of  Virginia  and  Carolijia,  imploring  immediate 
f-iccour;  adding  that  it  ivas  impoffible  for  them  to  hold  out  abd've  tnxienty'days 

longer.  The  affembly  of  Virginia,  commiferating  their  unhappy  fitiiation,  'very 
rqadily  ^otcd  a  confderable  fum  for  their  reli'f  With  this,  troops  miere  to  he 
h-vied ;  ivere  to  rendez'vous  up/on  the  frontiers.  200  miles  dfiaut  from  Willia-mf- 
burg  ;  avere  aftp-nvards  to  proceed  to  the  fort  200  miles  farther  through  a  nv'd- 
dernejs,  ijuher;  there  nmas  no  road,  no  magazines,  vo  profits,  ejther^  to  fJielter  the 
fick,  or  co"jer  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difajier ;  Jo  that  the  7in fortunate  garrifm- 
-might  as  effeSiually  hwve  been  fuccoured  from  the  ?noon.  The  author  taking 
■notice  of  thefe  dijficulties  to  one  of  the  members,  he  frankly  replied,  "  .Faith,  it; 
is  true  :  But  %ve  haue  had  an  opportunity  at  leaf  of  fhoiuing  our  loyalty."  In 
a  fetv  days  after  arri=ved  the  melancholy  nen^s,  that  this  unfortunate  party  ivas 
pitirely  cut  off 
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of  tafte  and  elegance,  and'fcldom  appear  with  that  gracefulnefs  and  eafls' 
which  thele  movements  are  fo  calculated  to  difplay.  Tow  ards  the  clofe 
of  an  evening,  when  the  company  are  pretty  well  tired  with  country- 
dances,  it  is  ufual  to  dance  jiggs;  a  practice  originally  borrowed,  I  am 
informed,  from  the  Negroes.  Theie  dances  are  without  any  method 
or  regularity ;  A  gentleman  and  lady  ftand  up,  and  dance  about  the  ' 
room,  one  of  them  retiring,  the  other  purfuing,  then  perhaps  meeting,  in 
an  irregular  fantaftical  manner.  After  fome  time,  another  lady  gets  up, 
and  then  the  firft  lady  muft  fit  down,  fhe  being,  as  they  term  it,  cut  out: 
The  fecond  lady  afts  the  fame  part  which  the  tirft  did,  till  fomebody  cuts 
her  out.  The  gentlemen  perform  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Virginian 
ladies,  excepting  their  amufements,  and  now  and  then  a  party  of  pleafurfe 
into  the  woods  to  partake  of  a  barbacue,  chiefly  fpend  their  time  in  few- 
ing  and  taking  care  of  their  families:  They  feldorn  read,  or  endeavour 
to  improve  their  minds  ;  however,  they  are  in  general  good  houfewives  ; 
pnd  though  they  have  not,  I  think,  quite  fo  much  tendernefs  and  fenfi- 
bility  as  the  Englifh  ladies,  yet  they  make  as  good  wives,  and  as  good 
mothers,  as  any  in  the  world,'  This  cbaradler  was  drawn  from  perfonal 
qbfervation,  and,  in  general,  appears  to  be  juft. 

*  The  Virginians,'  fays  another  difcerning  traveller,  *  who  are  rich, 
are  in  general  fenfible,  polite  and  hofpitable,  and  of  an  independent  fpirit. 
The  poor  are  ignorant  and  abje6l — and  all  are  of  an  inquilitive  turn, 
and  in  many  other  refpeds,  very  much  refemble  the  people  in  the  eaftera 
ftates.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  their  morals ;  the  former 
being  much  addifted  to  gaming,  drinking,  fwearing,  horfe-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  and  moft  kinds  of  diflipation.  There  is  a  much  greater  dif- 
parity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  Virginia,  than  in  any  of  the 
northern  ftates.* 

*  The  young  men,  another  traveller  obferves,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horfe-jockies.  To  hear  them  conrerfe,  you 
would  imagine  that  the  grand  po-int  of  all  fcience  was  properly  to  fix  a 
galf,  and  toach,  with  dexterity,  the  tail  of  a  cock  while  in  combat.  He 
ivho  won  the  laft  match,  the  laft  game,  or  the  lail  horfe-race,  affumcs  the 
airs  of  a  hero  or  German  Potentate.  The  ingenuity  of  a  Locke,  or  the 
difcoveries  of  a  Newton,  are  confidered  as  infinitely  inferior  to  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  him,  who  knows  when  to  fhoulder  a  blind  cock,  oy 
ftart  a  fleet  horfe.'  A  fpirit  for  literary  enquiries,  if  not  altogether 
confined  to  a  few,  is,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  evidently  fubordi- 
nate  to  a  fpirit  of  gaming  and  barbarous  fports.  At  almoft  every  taA'-era 
or  ordinary,  on  the  public  road,  there  is  a  billiard -table,  a  back-gam- 
mcn  table,  cards,  and  other  implements  for  various  games.  To  thefe 
public  houfes,  the  gambling  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  refort  to  kiil 
iime,  which  hangs  heavily  upon  them  ;  and  at  this  bufinefs  they  are  ex- 
tremely expert,  having  been  accuflomed  to  it  from  their  earliefl-  youth. 
The  partion  for  cock-fighting,  a  diverfioii  not  only  inhumanly  barbarous, 
but  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  is  fo  predorninant, 
that  they  even  advertife  their  matches  in  the  public  news-papers  *.     This 

*  A  tramellerihrough  Virginia  obfer-ves,  '  Three  or  four  matches  'were  ad- 
njerti/ed  in  the  public  prints  at  lViUia?nJiurg  ;  anil  I  ^vjas  -Lvitnejs  of  fi^e  {n  th^ 
^cuxfe  of  Tiiy  tru'veU  from  that  to  Ecrt  Rojai,^ 
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ciffipatlon  of  manners  is  the  fruit  of  indolence  and  luxury,  which  arc  the 
fruit  of  the  African  flavery. 

Coiijlitution,  Courts  and  Lan.w.'\  *  The  executive  powers  are  lodged  in 
die  hands  of  a  governor,  chofen  annually,  and  incapable  of  ading  more 
than  three  years  in  feven.  He  is  affifted  by  a  council  of  eight  memlx^rs. 
The  judiciary  powers  are  divided  among  feveral  courts,  as  will  be  here- 
after explained.  Legiflation  is  exercifed  by  two  houfes  of  affembly,  the 
one  called  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  compofed  of  two  members  from  each 
county,  chofen  annually  by  the  citizens  pofTefling  an  eftate  for  life  in  loo 
acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  25  acres  with  a  houfe  on  it,  or  in  a  houfe  or 
lot  in  fome  town :  the  other  called  the  Senate,  confilHng  of  24  members, 
ehofen  quadrennially  by  the  fame  ele(5tors,  who  for  this  purpofe  are  diftri- 
buted  into  24  diilrids.  The  concurrence  of  both  houfes  is  neceffary  to 
the  paflage  of  a  law.  Thej  have  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and 
eouncil,  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  auditors,  attorney-general, 
treafurer,  regifter  of  the  land  office,  and  delegates  to  Congrefs.  As  the 
difmemberment  of  the  ftate  had  never  had  its  confirmation,  bur,  on  the 
contrary,  had  always  been  the  fubjeft  of  protcftation  and  complaint,  that 
it  might  never  be  in  our  own  power  to  raife  fcruples  on  that  fubjecl,  or 
to  difturb  the  harmony  of  our  new  confederacy,  the  grants  to  Maryland, 
f  ennfylvania,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  were  ratified. 

*  This  conftitution  was  formed  when  we  were  new  and  unexperienceid 
in  the  fcience  of  government.  It  was  the  firft,  too,  which  was  formed  19 
the  whole  United  States.  No  wonder  then  that  time  and  trial  have  dif- 
covered  very  capital  defedls  in  it. 

I.  '  The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  fl:ate,who  pay  and  fight  for  its  fup- 
port,  are  unreprefented  in  the  legiflature,  the  roll  of  freeholders  intitled  to 
vote,  not  including  generally  the  half  of  thofe  on  the  roll  of  the  militia,  or 
cf  the  tax-gatherers. 

t.  •  Among  thofe  who  Ihare  the  reprefentation,  the  fharcs  are  very  une- 
qual. Thus  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  only  100  fighting  men,  has 
an  equal  reprefentation  with  the  county  of  Loudon,  which  has  1746.  So 
that  every  man  in  Warwick,  has  as  much  influence  in  the  government  as 
1 7  men  in  Loudon.  But  left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  an  equal  interipcr-. 
•fion  of  fmall  among  large  counties,  through  the  whole  ftate,  may  prevent 
■any  danger  of  injury  to  particular  parts  of  it,  we  will  divide  it  into  dif- 
trifts,  and  (hew  the  proportions  of  land,  of  fighting  men,  and  of  repre- 
fentation in  each. 


Between  the  fea-coaft  and  falls  of  the  7 
rivers  -  -  -  j 

Between  the  f;ills  of  the  rivers  and  the  7 
Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  j 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alle-  \ 
gany  .  _  .  | 
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*  An  infpeftion  of  this  table  will  fiipply  the  place  of  commentaries  on' 
it.  It  will  appear  at  once  that  nineteen  thoufand  men,  living  below  the 
falls  of  the  rivers,  pofTefs  half  the  fenate,  and  want  four  members  only  of 
poffefling  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  delegates;  a  want  more  than  fupplied 
by  the  vicinity  of  their  fituation  to  the  feat  of  government,  and  of  courfc 
the  greater  degree  of  convenience  and  puntflualitv  v/ith  which  their  mem- 
bers may  and  will  attend  in  the  legiflature.  Thefe  nineteen  thoufand, 
therefore,  living  in  one  part  of  the  country,  give  lav/  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thoufand,  living  in  another,  and  appoint  all  their  chief  officers,  executive 
and  judiciary.  From  the  difference  of  their  fituaticn  and  circumftances, 
their  interells  will  often  be  very  different. 

*  There  are  three  fuperior  courts,'  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  courts 
below,  *  to  wit,  the  high  court  of  chancery,  the  general  court,  and  court 
of  admiraltj'.  The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  receive  appeals  from  the 
county  courts,  and  alfo  have  original  jurifdiftion  v/here  the  fubjeft  ofcon- 
troverfy  is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  fterling,  or  wlv-re  it  concerns  the 
title  or  bounds  of  land.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiralty  is  original  al- 
together. The  high  court  of  chancery  is  compofed  of  three  judges,  the 
general  court  of  five,  and  the  court  of  admiralty  ef  three.  The  two  firft 
hold  their  feflions  at  Richmond  at  i^ated  tlmes^  the  chancery  twice  in  the 
year,  and  the  general  court  tv/ice  for  bufmefs  civil  and  criminal,  and  twice 
more  for  criminal  only.  The  court  of  admiralty  fits  at  Williamfburg 
whenever  a  controverfv  arifes, 

*  There  is  one  fupreme  coi:rt,  called  the  Co':;rt  of  Appeal.v,  compofed  of 
the  judges  of  the  three  fuperior  courts,  affembling  twice  a  year  at  Hated 
times  at  Richmond.  This  court  receives  appeals  in  all  civil  cafes  from 
each  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  determines  them  fiualiy,.  But  it  has  no 
original  jurifdidion. 

'  If  a  controverf}'  arife  between  two  foreigners  of  a  nation  in  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  decided  by  the  conful  for  their  ilatc,  or,  if 
both  parties  chufe  it,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  lufticc.  If  one  of  the 
parties  only  be  fuch  a  foreigner,  it  is  triable  before  the  courts  of  iuflice  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  fhall  have  been  inflituted  in  a  county  court,  the  fa- 
rt-.gner  may  remove  it  into  the  general  court,  or  court  of  chancery,  who 
are  to  determine  it  at  their  firfl  feflions,  as  they  muH  alfo  do  if  it  be  origi- 
nally commenced  before  them.  In  cafes  of  life  and  death,  fuch  foreigners 
have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  the  one  half  foreigners,  the  other 
natives. 

*  All  public  accounts  are  fettled  with  a  board  of  auditors,  cOnfifting  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  general  affembly,  any  two  of  whom  may 
aft.  But  an  individual,  diifatisfied  with  the  determination  of  that  board, 
may  carry  his  cafe  into  the  proper  fuperior  court.' 

in  i'66i,  the  laws  of  England  were  exprefsly  adopted  by  an  ad  of  the 
afltimbly  of  Virginia,  except  fo  far  as  '  a  difference  of  condition'  rendered 
them  inapplicable.  To  thefe  were  added  a  number  of  ads  of  affembly, 
pafTed  during  the  monarchy,  and  ordinances  of  convention,  and  ads  o.f 
affembly  fnce  the  eftablifhrnent  of  the  republic.  The  following  varia- 
tions from  the  Britifh  model  are  worthy  of  notice. 

'  Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  delivery  of 
their  whole  efjeds,  are  releafed  from  their  confinement,  and  their  perfons 
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.for  ever  difcharged  from  rellraint  for  fuch  previous  debts :  Butarfy  pro^ 
perty  they  may  afterwards  acquire  will  be  fubjeifl  to  their  creditors. 

'  The  poor,  unable  to  fupport  themfjlvcs,  are  maintained  by  an  affeff- 
ment  on  the  titheable  perfons  in  their  parifh. 

«  A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war  with  us,  becomes  natu- 
ralized by  removing  to  the  Itate  to  refide,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity; 
and  thereupon  acquires  every  right  of  a  native  citizen. 

*  Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do. 

*  Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable  during  tlie  monarchy:  But, 
by  an  aft  of  the  firft  republican  affembly,  all  donees  in  tail,  prefent  and 
future,  were  veiled  with  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the  entailed  fubjed. 

«  Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies  adually  paid  to  difcharge 
facli  debts  (if  they  exceeded  40  fhillings)  may  be  recovered  by  the  payer 
within  three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards. 

'  Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  muft  be  in- 
fpefted  by  perfons  publicly  appointed,  before  they  can  be  exported.' 

In  1785,  the  aifembly  enafted,  that  no  man  Ibould  be  compelled  to  fup- 
port any  religious  worfhip,  place  or  minifrer  whatfuever,  nor  be  enforced, 
reftrained,  molefted  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  otherwife 
fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men 
Ihould  be  free  to  profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion;  and  that  the  fame  fhould  in  no  wife  diminifh,  enlarge 
or  affeft  their  civil  capacities. 

In  Odober  1786,  an  aft  was  paffed  by  the  affembly,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  flaves  into  the  commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of  -the  for- 
feiture of  the  fum  of  j^.iooo  for  every  flave.  And  every  flave  imported 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  becomes  free. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. '\  *  We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any 
importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has  fufFered  very  much  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  conteft.  During  this  time  we  have  manufaftured 
within  our  families  the  moll  necellary  articles  of  clothing.  Thofe  of 
cotton  will  bear  fome  comparifon  with  the  fame  kinds  of  manufafture 
in  Europe;  but  thofe  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  are  very  coarfe,  unfightly 
and  unpleafant :  And  fuch  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  fuch 
our  preference  for  foreign  manufaftures,  that  be  it  wHe  or  unwife,  our 
people  will  certainly  return  as  fpon  as  they  can  to  the  railing -raw  ma- 
terials, and  exchanging  them,  for  finer  manufaftures  than  they  are  able 
to  execute  themfclves.  »  •      ■  •■  • 
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'  Before  Ae  prefent  war  we  exported,  comnmnibus  annis,  accotdmg 
the  beft  information  I  can  gtx,  nearly  as  follows : 
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^  In  the  year  1758,  we  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  ot  tobao 
CO,  which  was  the  greateft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  one 
year.  But  its  culture  was  faft  declining  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  and  that  of  wheat  taking  its  place:  And  it  muft  continue  to  decline 
oh  the  return  of  peace.  I  fufpeft  that  the  change  in  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  has  become  fenfible  to  that  plant,  which,  to  be  good,  requires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat.  But  it  requires  ftill  more  indifpcnlably 
an  uncommon  feTtility  01  foil :  And  the  price  which  it  commands  at  mar- 
ket will  not  enable  the  planter  to  produce  this  by  manure.  M^as  the  fup- 
ply  ftill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture  be- 
comes more  difficult,  the  price  would  rife,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planter  to 
furmpunt  thofe  difficulties  and  to  live.  But  the  weftern  country  on  the 
Miffiiippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia,  having  frcfh  and  fertile  lands  in 
abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  will  be  able  to  underfell  thefe^  two  Itatcb, 
and  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  raifing  tobacco  altogether.  And  a 
happy  obligation  for  them  it  will  be.  It  is  a  culture  produrtive  of  infi- 
nite wretchednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  ftate  of  ex- 
ertion beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of  any  kind 
is  raifed  by  them;  fo  that  the  men  and  anim.als  on  thefe  farms  are  badly 
fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverif!:ied.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is 
the  reverfe  in  every  circumilance.  Befides  cloatliing  the  earth  with  her- 
bage, and  prefcrving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully,  re- 
quires from  them  ordy  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafcn  of  harveft, 
raifes  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervic^,  and  diiFufes  plent}'" 
and  happinefs  among  the  whole.  We  find  it  eafier  to  make  an  hundred 
bufhels  of  Vv'heat,  than  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth 
more  when  made.  The  weavii  indeed  is  a  formidable  obftacle  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  grain  with  us.  But  principles  are  already  known  whicli 
muft  lead  to  a  remedy.  Thus  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  wit,  tliat  of 
tlie  common  air  in  fummer,  is  necellarj'  to  hatch  the  egg.  If  fuhterraneaa 
granaries,  or  others,  therefore,  can  be  contrived  l:)elow  that  temperature, 
the  evil  will  be  cured  by  cold.  A  degree  of  heat  beyond  that  whiciii 
hatches  the  egg,  we  know  will  kill  it.  But  in  aim.ing  at  this  we  eafily 
run  into  that  which  produces  putrefaftion.  To  produce  putrefaftion, 
however,  three  agents  are  rcquifite,  heat,  molfture,  and  the  external  air. 
If  the  abfence  of  any  one  of  thefe  be  fecured,  the  other  two  may  fafely 
be  admitted.  Heat  is  the  one  we  want.  Moilture  then,  or  external  air^ 
muft  be  excluded.  The  former  has  been  done  by  expofmg  the  grain  ia 
kilns  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  produces  heat,  and  extracts  moiftute  at 
die  fame  time:  The  hitter,  by  putting  the  grain  into  hogfheads.  Cover- 
ing it  with  a  coat  of  lime,  and  heading  it  up.  In  this  fituation  its  bulk 
produces  a  heat  fufficient  to  kill  the  egg;  the  moiflure  is  fiiffered  to  re- 
main indeed,  but  the  external  air  is  excluded.  A  nicer  opeiraticn  yet 
has  been  attempted;  that  is,  to  produce  an  interm.ediatc  temperatiire  of 
Iteat  between  that  which  kills  the  egg,  and  that  which  produces  putre- 
faftion.  The  threfhing  the  grain  ^  Toon  as  it  is  cat,  and  laying  it  irt  it* 
phafF  in  large  heaps,  has  been  found  very  nearly  to  hit  this  teiilperatu^e^ 
though  not  perfeftly,  nor  always.  The  heap  geni^rates  heat  faffiGient  to 
kill  moft  of  the  eggs,  whilft  the  chaff  commonly  refi:rains  it  from  rifing 
IJlto  putrefactiou,     But  all  thefe  methods  abridge  too  much  the  quantity 
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which  the  farmer  csn  manage,  and  enable  other  countries  to  undersell  him 
which  are  not  infefted  with  this  infeft.  There  is  ftill  a  defideraturn 
than  to  give  with  us  decifive  triumph  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  o\'^r 
that  of  tobacco.  The  culture  of  wheat,  by  enlarging  our  pafture^  will 
render  an  Arabian  horfe  an  article  of  very  confiderable  profit.  Experi- 
ence has  fhewn  that  ours  is  the  particular  climate  of  America  where  he 
may  be  raifed  without  degeneracy.  Southwardly  the  heat  of  the  fun  oc- 
cafions  a  deficiency  of  pafture,  and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold 
for  the  fbort  and  fine  hair,  tlie  particular  fenfibility  and  conftitution  of  that 
race.  Animals  tranfplanted  into  unfriendly  climates,  either  change  their 
nature  and  acquire  new  fences  againft  the  new  difficulties  in  v/liich  they 
are  placed,  or  they  multiply  poorly  and  become  extinft.  A  good  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  their  propagation  here  by  our  polTefiing  already  great 
numbers  of  horfes  of  that  blood,  and  by  a  decided  tafte  and  preference 
for  them  eftablifiied  among  the  people.  Their  patience  of  heat  without 
injury,  their  fuperior  wind,  fit  them  better  in  this  and  the  more  fouthern 
climates  even  for  the  drudgeries  of  the  plough  and  waggon.  Northwardly 
they  will  become  an  objeft  only  to  perfons  of  tafte  and  fortune,  for  the 
laddie  and  light  carriages.  To  thefe,  and  for  tliefe  ufes,  their  fleetnefs, 
and  beauty  will  recommend  them. — Befides  thefe  there  will  be  other  va- 
Juable  fubftitutes  when  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  fhall  be  difcontinued,, 
fach  as  cotton  in  the  eallern  payts  of  the  ftate,  and  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
weftern. 

'  *  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  neceffity,  comfort, 
or  luxury,  which  we  cannot  raife,  and  which  we  therefore  fhall  be  under 
a  neceffity  of  importing  from  abroad,  as  every  thing  hardier  than  the 
olive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be  raifed  here  in  the  open  air-  Sugar, 
coffee,  and  tea,  indeed,  arc  not  between  thefe  limits;  and  habit  having 
placed  them  among  the  neceffaries  of  life  with  the  wealthy  part  of  our  ci- 
ti5;ens,  as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  we  muft  go  for  them  to  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  furnifli  them.' 

^  Fublk  Rei;efme  and  Expencss.^  *  The  nominal  amount  of  thefe  vary- 
ing conftantiy  and  rapidly,  with  the  confiant  and  rapid  depreciation  of 
oiir  paper  money,  it  becomes  impradlicable  to  fay  what  they  are.  We, 
find  ourfelves  cheated  in  every  eflay  by  the  depreciation  intervening  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  the  tax  and  its  actual  receipt.  It  will  therefore 
be  more  fatisfaftory  ro  confider  what  our  income  may  be  when  we  fhall 
find  means  of  colie.ding  what  the  people  may  fpare.  I  fnall  eflimate  the 
whole  taxable  property  of  this  ftate  at  an  hundred  million  of  dollars,  or 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  our  money.  One  per  cent,  on  this,  compared 
with  any  thing  we  ever  yet  paid,,  would  be  deemed  a  very  heavy  tax.  Yet 
2  think  that  thofe  who  manage  well,  and  ufe  reafonable  crconomy,  could 
pay  one  arid  a 'half  per  cent.,-  and  maintain  their  houfhold  Comfortably  in, 
the  mean  time,  without  ah'ening  any  part  of  their  principal,  and  that  the 
people  would  fubmit  to  this  willingly  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the 
prefent  conteth  We  may  fiy  then,  that  we  could  raife,  apd  ought  to  raife^. 
from  onei^illion  to.  one  million  and  a  Waif  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  i$, 
from  thrifi  hundred  to  four' hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  Virginia, 
money.  .     " 
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*  Of  our  expeuces  it  is  equally  difficult  to  give  an  exad  ftate,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon.  They  are  moftly  ftated  in  paper  money,  which,  varying 
continually,  the  legiflature  endeavours  at  every  feffion,  by  new  corredious. 
to  adapt  the  nominal  fums  to  the  value  it  is  wiihed  they  ihould  bear.  1 
\vill  ftate  them  therefore  in  real  coin,  at  the  point  at  which  they  endea- 
vour to  keep  them. 


DoUcrs, 

The  annual  expences  of  the  general  afTembly  are  about     -  20,000 

The  governor                -             -             -             _             »  ^^^^^r^ 

The  council  of  ftate        -                 -                 _                 -  io,666i 

Their  clerks        -            -            .  i,i66i 

Eleven  judges                  -                -                -                -  11,000* 

The  clerk  of  the  chancery         -         -  666-?^ 

The  attorney-general         -             .                 _                 _  i  ,oco* 

Three  auditors  and  a  folicitor             _               _               -  S'SjZt 

Their  clerks             _             .             -  2,000' 

The  treafurer                 _              -              -              »             -  2,000 

His  clerks              -              _             „  2,000 

The  keeper  of  the  public  jail        -             _             „             -  j,ooo 

^The  public  printer          -               -                 _                 -  1 ,666\ 

Clerks  of  the  inferior  courts       -             _             -             -  43s333-' 

Public  levy  :  this  is  chiefly  for  the  expences  of  criminal  juftice  40,000" 

County  levy,  for  bridges,  court-houfes,  prifons,  &c.           -  40,000 

Members  of  Congrefs               ►             .              .             .  7,000 
■Quota  of  the  Federal  civil  lift,  fuppofed  ~.  of  about  78,000  7 

dollars              -                 -           ^     .      '          -                   I  '^'"^"^ 

•Expences  of  coUeftion,  6  per  cent,  on  the  above      -         -  i2,jio 
The  clergy  receive  only  voluntary  contributions:   fuppofel 

them  on  ari  average  f  of  a  dollar  a  tythe  on   200,000  I  25,000 
tythes               -                -                _    .             -                  J 

Condngenciesj  to  make  round  numbers  not  far  from  truth  7>523| 


250,000 
Dollars,  or  53,571  guineas.  This  eftimtite  Is  exclufive  of  the  military 
expence.  That  varies  M'ith  the  force  aftually  employed,  and  in  time  of 
peace  will  probably  be  little  or  noihing.  It  is  exclufive  alfo  of  the  public 
debts,  which  are  growing  while  I  am  writing,  aod  cannot  therefore  be 
now  fixed.  So  it  is  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  which  being  merely  a 
matter  of  charity,  cannot  be  deemed  expended  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.  And  if  we  ftrike  out  the  25,000  dollars  for  the  fervices  of 
the  clergy,  which  neither  makes  part  of  that  adminiftration,  more  than 
what  is  paid  to  phyficians  or  lawyers,  and  being  voluntary,  is  either  much 
or  nothing  as  ev^ery  one  pleafes,  it  leaves  225,000  dollars,  equal  to 
48,208  guineas,  the  real  coft  of  the  apparatus  of  government  with  us. 
This,  divided  among  the  aCtual  inhabitants  of  our  country,  comes  to 
about  two-fifths  of  a  dollar,  2 id.  fteriing,  or  42  fols,  the  price  which  each 
pays  annually  for  the  proteflion  of  the  refidue  of  his  property,  that  of  his 
perfon,  and  the  other  advantages  of  a  free  government.  The  public  re- 
renues  of  Great-Briiain,  divided  in  like  manner  on  its  inhab^ants,  would 
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he  fixteen  times  greater.  Deducing  even  the  double  of  the  c!xpence$  of 
government,  as  before  eftimatcd,  from  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollara 
which  we  before  fuppofed  might  be  annually  paid  without  diftrefs,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  ftate  can  contribute  one  million  of  dollars  annually 
towards  fupporting  the  federal  army,  paying  the  federal  debt,  building  a 
federal  navy,  or  opening  roads,  clearing  rivers,  forming  fafe  ports,  and 
other  ufeful  works.' 

Hifiorj.']  We  have  already  given  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  the  firft 
fettlement  of  Virginia,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  in  1610.  His 
arrival  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  f^ttlers  and  provifions  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  former  company,  and  gave  permanency  and  rcfpeftability 
to  the  fettlement. 

In  April,  161 3,  Mr.  John  Rolfe,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was  mar- 
ried to  Pocahont_as,  the  daughter  of  Po-vhatun,  the  lamous  Indian  chief. 
This  connexion,  which  was  very  agreeable  both  to  the  Englifh  and  In- 
dians, was  the  ioundatlon  of  a  friendly  and  advantageous  commerce 
between  them. 

In  1 61 6,  Mr.  Rolfc,  with  his  uife  Pocahontas,  vifited  England,  where 
Ihe  was  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpedt  wliich  ihe  had  merited  by 
her  important  fervices  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  She  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Gravefend,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  juft  as  fne  was  about  t» 
embark  for  America.  She  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  in 
her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  fincerity  of  her  profeflion.  She  left  a  lit- 
tle fon,  who,  having  received  his  education  in  England,  came  over  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  and  died  in  affluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  daughter.  Her  defcendents  are  among  the  moft  refpeftable  f:»- 
Kiiliea  in  Virginia. 

ToraocomOj  a  fennble  Indian,  brother-in-law  to  Pocahontas,  accompa- 
nied her  to  England  ;  and  was  directed  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him  an  exaft 
account  of  the  numbers  and  Rrength  of  the  Englilh.  For  this  purpofe, 
when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  took  a  long  iHck,  intending  to  cut  a 
notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  (hould  fee.  I'his  he  foon  found  impraftj^. 
cable,  and  threw  away  his  ilick.  On  his  return,  being  aiked  by  Powhatan, 
how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  '  Count  the  ftars 
in  the  fky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  ft^a  fhofe ;  for  fuch 
is  the  number  of  the  people  in  England.' 

*  In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to  the  company  by  thejr  feveral 
charters,  and  more  efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  cliarter  of  1609,  which 
authorifed  them  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  government,  they,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1621,  by  charter  under  their  common  fcal,  declared.  That  from 
thence  forward  there  fhould  be  two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  tlic 
one  to  be  called  the  council  of  ftate,  to  be  placed  and  difplaced  by  the 
treafurer,  council  in  England,  and  company,  from  time  to  time,  whofe 
office  was  to  be  that  of  alfifting  and  adviflng  the  governor;  the  other 
to  be  called  the  general  affembly,  to  be  convened  by  the  governor  onc^, 
yearly,  or  oftener,  which  was  to  confift  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  two 
DUTgdies  out  of  every  town,  hundred,  or  plantation,  to  be  refpeftivcl-y 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants.  In  this  all  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  votes  prefent,  referving  to  the  governor  a  negative 
voice,;  and  thej  were  to  have  power  to  treat,  confult,  an4  ^onclyde  -4^ 
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•tnergenl  occafions  concerning  the  public  weal,  and  to  make  laws  for  the 
behoof  and  government  of  the  colony,  imitating  and  following  the  Liw^ 
and  policy  of  England  as  nearly  as  might  be  :  Providing  that  thefe  laws 
(hould  have  no  force  till  ratified  in  a  general  quarter  court  of  the  com- 
pany in  England,  and  returned  under  their  common  feal.  and  declaring 
that,  after  the  government  of  the  colony  (hould  be  well  framed  and  fet- 
tled, no  orders  of  the  council  in  England  ihould  bind  the  colony,  unlcf^ 
ratified  in  the  faid  general  ailembly.  The  king,  and  comp<-\ny  quarrelled, 
and,  by  a  mixture  of  law  and  force,  the  latter  were  cnfted  of  all  their 
rights,  without  retribution,  after  having  expended  ]oo,oool.  in  eflablifh- 
ing  the  colony,  without  the  fmalletl  aid  from  government.  King  Jameg 
fufpended  their  powers  by  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624,  and  Charles 
I.  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Both  fides  had  their  parti- 
fans  in  the  colony  ;  but  in  truth  the  people  of  the  colony  in  general 
thought  themfeh'cs  little  concerned  in  the  difpute.  There  being  three 
parties  interefied  in  thefe  feveral  charters,  what  paffed  between  the  firll 
and  fecond  it  was  thought  could  not  affcft  the  third.  If  the  king  fcized 
on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only  paffed  into  other  hands,  with- 
out increafe  or  diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  remained  as 
they  were.  But  they  did  not  remain  fo  long.  The  northern  parts  of 
their  country  were  granted  away  to  the  Lords  Baltimore  and  Fairfax,  the 
firft  of  thefe  obtaining  alfo  the  rights  of  feparate  jurifiiidion  and  govern- 
ment. And  in  1650,  the  parliament,  confidering  itfelf  as  Handing  in  the 
place  of  their  depofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded  to  all  his  powers, 
without  as  well  as  witliin  the  realm,  began  t©  affume  a  right  over  the 
colonies,  'paffing  an  aft  for  inhibiting  their  trade  vrith  foreign  nation?. 
This  fucceifion  to  the  exercife  of  the  kingly  authority  gave  the  firft 
^t)lGi!r  for  parliamentary  interference  with  the  colonies,  and  produced  that 
fatal  precedent  which  they  continued  to  follow  after  they  had  retired,  in 
otlier  reipeifts,  within  their  proper  functions.  When  tliis  colony,  there- 
fore, which  ftill  majntaitied  its  oppoution  to  Cromwell  and  the  parlla- 
mentj  was  induced,  in  1651,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  previoully  fe- 
cured  their  moil  effential  rights,  by  a  folemn  convention. 

*  This  convention  entered  into  v/ith  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fuppofed 
had  fecured  the  ancient  limits  of  their  countrr — its  free  trade — its  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  but  by,  their  own  airembly ,  and  exclufion  of  military 
force  from  among  thena.  Yet  in  every  of  tliefe  points  was  this  conven- 
tion violated  by  fubfequent_  kings  and  parliaments,  and  otlier  infraftions 
of  their  conftitution,  equally  dangerous,  committed.  Their  general  af- 
fembly,  which  was  compcfed  of  the  council  of  flate  and  burgeffes,  fitting 
together  and  deciding  by  plurality  of  voices,  was  fplit  into  two  houfes,  by 
which  the  council  obtained  a  feparate  negative  on  their  laws.  Appeals  from 
their,  fupxeme  court,  which  had  been  fixed  by  law  in  their  general  aiTem- 
bly,  were  arbitrarily  revoked  to  England,  to  be  there  heard  before  the 
king  and  council.  Inflead  of  400  miles  on  the  lea  coaft,  they  were  re- 
duced, in  the  fpace  of  30  years,  to  about  ico  miles.  Their  trade  with 
foreigners  was  totally  fuppreffed,  and,  when  carried  to  Great-Bfitain,  was 
there  loaded  with  impofts.  It  is  unneceffary,  hov-'ever,  to  gkan  up  the  feve- 
ral inftances  of  injury,  as  fcattered  through  American- atid  Bfitilh  hiftory, 
and  the  more  efpecially  as,  by  paffmg  on  to  the  accefiion  of  the  prefent  king, 
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we  (hall  find  fpecimens  of  them  all,  aggravated,  multiplied,  and  crouded 
within  a  fmall  compafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  defign  of  confidering 
oilr  rights  natural,  conventional  and  chartered  as  mere  nullities.  The 
following  is  an  epitome  of  the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  The  colonies 
were  taxed  internally  and  externally  ;  their  eflential  intcrefts  facrificed  to 
individuals  in  Great-Britain ;  their  legiflatures  fufpended  ;  charters  an- 
nulled ;  trials  by  juries  taken  away  ;  their  perfons  fubjefted  to  tranfporta- 
tion  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories;  their 
fupplications  for  redrefs  thought  beneath  anfvver ;  themfelves  publifhed  as 
cowards  in  the  councils  of  their  mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe; 
armed  troops  fent  among  them  to  enforce  fubmifllon  to  thefe  violences ; 
and  adual  hoftilities  commenced  againft  them.  No  alternative  was  pre- 
fented  but  refiftance,  or  unconditional  fubmiffion.  Between  thefe  could 
be  no  hefitation.  They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  They  declared 
themfelves  independent  Itates.  They  confederated  together  into  one  great 
republic ;  thus  fecuring  to  every  ftate  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their 
whole  force.* 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  has  taken  a  leading,  a(flive,  and  influential  part  in 
bringing  about  the  late  grand  revolution  in  our  Federal  Government*. 
This  event,  however,  has  unhappih'  divided  the  citizens  into  two  parties 
of  nearly  equal  ftrength.  Though  they  were  united  in  the  opinion,  that 
an  alteration  in  our  government  was  neceflary,  they  have  not  agreed  in  the 
plan.  While  one  party  warmly  efpoufes  the  prefent  f)  ftem  of  government, 
the  other  as  violently  oppofes  its  going  into  operation  without  amendments^ 
Their  debates  run  high.     What  will  be  their  iiTue  cannot  be  predided. 

List  o/" Presidents  and  Governors  of  Virginia,  from  its  firjl  fcttUment 
to  the  year  1624  +. 

Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  fron 

John  RatclifFe, 

Mat.  Scrivener,   Vice-Prejtdent, 

John  Smith, 

George  Percy,  Coventor, 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

Lord  Delaware, 

George  Percy, 

Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

Sir  Thomas  Dale, 

George  Yeardley, 

Samuel  Argall, 

George  Yeardley, 

Sir  Francis  Wyat, 

*  See  Hijiory  of  the  United  States,  page  122.  ' 

+  Stith  brings  doixjn  the  Hijiory  of  f'irginia  710  farther  than  this  period'^  Jf. 
liji  0/  the  so-uernors  ftnu  has  not  been  received* 
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INDIANA. 


INDIANA,  fo  called,  is  a  tract  of  land  laying  on  the  Olilo  river,  in 
the  itate  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty  two  others, 
Indian  traders,  hy  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware,  and  Huron  tribes,  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  lofles  the  former  had  fuftained  by  the  depredations 
of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  cefilon  was  made  in  a  congrefs  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  Six  nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture, 
figned  the  jd  of  November,  176S,  witneffing,  '  That  for  and  in  con- 
fideration  of/". 85, 9:6  10  8,  York  currency,  (the  fame  being  the  amount 
qf  the  goods  feized  and  taken  by  faid  Indians  from  faid  Trent,  &c.)  they 
did  grant,  bargain,  fell,  &c.  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
for  the  only  ijfe  of  faid  William  Trent,  "&c.  all  that  trad  or  parcel  of 
land,  beginning  at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  little  Kanhaway  creelc^  where 
it  empties  itfeh  into  the  river  Ohio;  and  running  thence  foath-eaft  to  the 
Laurel  Hill;  thence  along  the  Laurel  Hill  until  it  ftrikes  the  river 
Monongahela ;  thence  down  the  ilream  of  the  Md  river  according  to 
the  feveral  courfes  thereof,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  province 
of  Pennfylvania;  thence  weftwardly  along  the  courfe  of  rhe  faid  province 
boundary  line  as  far  as  the  (iime  fhall  extend;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe 
to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then  down  the  river  Ohio  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, inclufively.'  This  indenture  v/as  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  iu' 
prefence  of  twelve  witneffes. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  territory, 
either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqueft  ;  and  their  right  was  exprefsly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  above  deed  of  ceffion  to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney  for  the  traders,  hath  a 
good,  lawful,  and  fufEcient  title  to  the  land  granted  by  the  faid  deed  of 
conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  congrefs  in  the  year  1782,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  foUov/s:  '  On 
the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purchafes  of  Colonel 
Croghan  and  the  Indian  company,  were  made  hona  fide  for  a  valuable  coa- 
fideration,  according  to  the  then  ufage  and  cuftoms  of  purchafing  Indian' 
lands  from  the  Indians,  with  the  knowledge,  confent,  and  approbation  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  then  government  of  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

Rejhlved,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to  the 
United  States  in  point  of  jurifdidion,  that  congrefs  will  confirm  to  fuch 
of  the  faid  purchafers  who  are,  and  Ihall  be,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  of  them,  their  refpeftive  fhares  and  proportions  of  faid  lands, 
making  a  reafonable  dedudion  for  the  value  of  the  quit-rents  referved  by 
the  cfown  of  England.' 
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KENTUCKY. 

"[Belonging,   at  prefe;it,    to  the  State  of  Virginia.] 

SITUATION    and    extent. 
Miles. 
Length   250^1    r,„f,_.„  [36"  30'  and  39="  30'  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  200/  ^^^^^<=^"  \    S"  and  15°  Weft  Longitude. 

Boundaries,']  T>  OUNDED  north-weft,  by  the  river  Ohio;  weft,  by 
JLl  Cumberland  river;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina;  eaft, 
by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes 
the  northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

Ci-vil  di--oifion.'\  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties, 
Lincoln  and  JefFerfon.  It  has  fmce  been  fubdivided  into  feven,  which  follow : 

Counties.  Chief  towns.  Counties.  Chief  town. 

Jefferfon,  Louisville,  Nelfon,  Bardftownj 

Fayette,  Lexington,  Maddifon, 

Bourbon,  Lincoln, 

Mercer,  Harrodftown, 

As  moft  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable  that  fubdivifions 
will  continue  to  be  made,  as  population  increafes. 

Ri^^ers.']  The  river  Ohio  waflies  the  north-weftern  fide  of  Kentucky, 
in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water  this  fertile  tracfi 
of  country,  are  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  Thefe  again  branch  in  various  diredions,  into  rivulets  of 
different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  bot- 
toms of  thefe  water-courfes  the  lime-ftone  rock,  which  is  common  to  this 
country,  appears  of  a  greyifti  colour;  and  where  it  lies  expofed  to  the 
air,  in'its  natural  ftate,  it  looks  like  brown  free  ftone.  On  the  banks  of 
thefe  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  ftone  has  the  appearance  of  fine  marble,  be-  • 
ing  of  the  fame  texture,  and  is  found  in  the  greateft  plenty. 

Sa7idy,  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers  ride  near  each  other,  in  tl-je  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  Of  thefe,  Sa?idj  river  only  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tain. This  river  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Liking  river  runs  in  a  north-weft  direftion,  upwards  of  100  miles,  and 
is  about  100  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Ke?it!icky  is  a  very  crooked  river,  and  after  running  a  courfe  of  more 
than  200  miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  of  150  yards  broad. 

Salt  river  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other.  The  windings 
of  this  river  are  curious.  The  four  branches,  after  a  circuitous  courfe 
around  a  fine  trad  of  land,  unite;  and  after  running  aboilt  15  miles, 
empty  into  the  Ohio,  20  miles  below  the  fxlls.  Its  general  courfe  is 
wcftvvard — its  length  about  90  miles — and  at  its  mouth  is  80  yards  wide. 

Green  river  purfues  a  weftern  courfe  upwards  of  1  50  miles,  and  by  a 
mouth  80  yards  wide,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  120  miles  beIo',v  the  Rapids. 
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CipnberlarJ  river  interlocks  with  the  northern  brancli  of  Kentucky, 
tind  rolling  round  the  other  arms  of  Kentucky,  among  the  mountains,  in 
a  fouthern  courfe,  100  miles — then  in  a  fouth-weflern  courie  for  above 
200  more — then  in  a  fouthern  and  fouth-weltern  courfe  for  about  2 CO 
more,  finds  the  Ohio,  413  miles  below  the  Falls,  At  Naihville,  this 
river  is  200  yards  broad,  and  at  its  mouth  300.  The  river  in  about  h:ilf 
its  courfe,  pafies  through  North  Carolina. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fourccs,  without 
rapids,  for  the  grcateft  part  of  the  year.  The  little  rivulets  which  chequer 
the  country,  begin  to  leflen  in  June,  and  quire  difappear  in  the  months 
,of  Auguil,  September,  and  Oftober.  The  autumnal  rains,  hov/ever,  in 
November,  replcnifn  them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply  of 
water  in  the  dry  feafon  is  by  linking  wells,  which  are'^ealil/  dug,  and  af- 
ford excellent  water.  The  want  of  water  in  autumn,  is  the  great  com- 
plaint. Mills  that  m.ay  be  fupplied  with  water,  eight  months  in  a  year, 
may  be  ereded  in  a  thoufand  different  places.  Wind  mills  and  horfe 
mills  may  fupply  the  other  four  months. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofed  of  lime-ftone. 
After  heavy  rains  the  water  in  the  rivers  rifes  from  10  to  ^o  feet. 

Sprh7gs.'\  There  are  five  noted  flilt  fprings  or  licks  in  this  country;  viz. 
The  higher  and  lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  fome  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  iflue  ftreams  of  brinifli  water — the  Big  Eone  lick,  Bren- 
non's  ricks,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltfburgh.  The  laft  of  thefe  licks, 
though  in  low  order,  has  fupplied  this  country  and  Cum.berland  with  falc 
at  20  fhiliings  the  bufliel,  Virginia  currency;  and  fome  is  exported  to 
the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe  licks, 
is  by  fmking  wells  from  30  to  40  ittt  deep*  The  water  drawn  froai 
thefe  wells  is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water  from 
the  fea.  A  ftraight  road,  40  feet  wide,  has  been  cut  from  Saltfourgh  to 
Louifville,  24  miles. 

Face  of  the  cotmtry,  foil  a?!d  produce.']  This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has 
5'^et  been  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-itone,  which  in  general  lies 
about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  vallies,  where  the  foil  is  much 
thinner.  A  tradl  of  about  20  rniles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
is  hilly,  broken  land,  interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  rcfl  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  une\^en,  gently  afcending  and  defcending  at  no 
great  diftanccs.  The  angles  of  afcent  are  from  8  to  24  degrees,  and  fome- 
times  more.  The  x^ailies  in  common,  are  very  narrow,  and  the  foil  iu 
them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality :  and  that  along  the  afcend- 
ing ground  is  frequently  not  much  better ;  for  where  you  fee  a  tree 
Irlown  up,  you  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock. 
The  foil,  on  thefe  agreeable  afcents,  (for  they  cannot  be  called  hills)  is 
fuiRciently  deep,  as  is  e^'ident  from  the  fize  of  the  trees.  The  foil  is 
either  black  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  vermillion,  or  is  of  the 
colour  of  dark  afhes.  In  many  places  there  are  appearances  of  potters 
clay,  and  coal  in  abundances  The  country  promifes  to  be  well  fupplied 
with  wholefome,  well-tailed  water.  In  Nelfon  county,  north-welt  of 
Rolling  fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river,  is  a  tract  of  about  40  miles  fquare, 
iribftly  barren,  interfperfed  with  plains  and  ftrips  of  good  land,  whi(^h 
are  advantageous  lituatibns  for  raifing  cattle,  as  the  neighbouring  barren's 
D  d  2  are 
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are  covered  with  grafs,  and  afFord  good  pailurage.  The  lands  eafi:  of-No- 
lin  creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river,  are  in  general  of  an  inferior  quality; 
but  the  banks  of  Green  river  afford  many  defirable  fituations. 

Towards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  which  interlock  with  the 
waters  of  Cumberland  and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  eallward 
and  fouth-eaftvvard  as  far  as  the  Holftein  river,  is  broken,  mountainous, 
and  almolHmpenetrable ;  and  from  the  defcription  given  by  hunters,  it 
is  mtich  doubted  vvhether  it  will  ever  be  pradicable  to  make  a  paffable 
road  from  Kentucky  acrofs  to  Wincheiler,  in  Virginia,  on  the  eaft  fide  oi" 
the  mountains,  which,  on  a  Itraight  line,  is  not  perhaps  more  than 
400  miles,  and  the  way  now  travelled  is  600. 

No  country  will  admit  of  being  thicker  fettled  with  farraers,  who  con- 
fine themfelves  to  agriculture,  than  this.  But  large  ftocks  of  cattle,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  barrens,  cannot  be  raifed. 

Klkhorn  ri\  er,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  waters 
a  country  fine  beyond  defcription.  Indeed,  the  country  eaft  and  fouth 
of  this,  including  the  head  uaters  -of  Licking  river,  Hickman's  and  Jef- 
famine  creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in  Kentucky  river,  may  be  called 
an  extcnfive  garden.  The  foil  is  deep  and  black,  and  the  natural  growth, 
large  walnuts,  honey  and  black  locuft,  poplar,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  fu- 
gar  tree.  Sec.  Grape  vines,  running  to  the  tops  of  the  trees;  and  the 
furface  covered  with  clover,  blue  glafs,  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fertile 
traft,  and  on  the  Licking  river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river,  are  tlie 
bulk  of  the  fettlements  in  this  country.  The  foil  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Kentucky  river  is  generally  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates;  and  as  you 
advance  towards  the  Ohio,  the  land  ij  poor  and  hilly. 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  boily  of  firft  rate  land,  abounding 
•with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill  feats.  Salt  river  has  good 
lands  on  its  head  waters,  except  that  they  are  low  and  unhealthy,  but  for 
21;  miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  the  land  on  each  fide  is  level 
and  poor,  and  abounds  with  ponds, 

Cumberland  river,  fo  much  of  it  as  paffes  through  Kentucky,  traverfcs, 
foine  few  parts  excepted,  a  hilly  poor  country. 

Green  ri\er  overflows  its  banks  a  confiderable  way  up,  at  the  feafon 
when  the  Ohio  fwells,  which  is  in  April.  This  fwell  in  Green  river, 
occafions  feveral  of  its  large  branches  to  overflow,  and  cover  the  low 
grounds  with  water,  leaves  and  vegetable  fubftances,  which  in  fummer 
become  noxious  and  unhealthy,  its  ban!:s  are  fine  and  fertile.  There 
is  a  great  body  of  good  land  near  the  falls  or  rapids  in  the  Ohio,  called 
Bare  grafs ;  but  the  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  ponds  of  ftagnant 
water,  wliich  may  be  eafily  drained. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth  which, 
is  peculiar  to  tliis  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fugar,  the  coffee,  the  pa- 
pav,',  and  the  cucumber  tree.  The  two  laft  are  a  ibft  wood,  and  bear  a 
fruit  of  the  fiiape  and  fr/.e  of  a  cucumber.  The  coffee  tree  refembles  the 
black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which  cnclofes  good  coffee.  Befides  thefe 
there  is  the  honey  locuft,  black  mulberry,  uild  cherry,  of  a  large  fize, 
buckeye,  an  exceedingly  foft  wood — the  magnolia,  which  bears  a  beauti- 
ful bloffom  of  a  rich  and  exquifite  fragrance.  Such  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  and  plants  which  g^ow  fpontaaeoufly  JJi 

this 
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this  country,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the  wilderncfs  appears  la  blof- 
Ibin. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country  have,  in  fome 
inftances,  exceeded  belief;  and  probably  have  been  exaggerated.— That 
fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly  the  high  grounds,  are  remarkably 
good,  all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of  the  firft  rate  are  too  rich  for 
wheat,  and  will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  fome  inftances,  it  is  aiiirmed, 
190  bufhels  of  good  corn,  an  acre.  In  common,  the  land  will  produce 
30  bufhels  of  v.'heat  or  rye  an  acre.  Bariev,  oats,  corron,  flax,  hemp, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in  this  climate,  vield  abundantly. 
The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  if  the  climate  does  not  prove  too  moiil, 
few  toils  known  v/ill  yield  more  and  better  tobacco. 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buftalo  and  catfifh  of  uncommon  fize,  fal- 
mon,  mullet,  rock,  perch,  garfifli,  eel,  fuckers,  funfiih,  8:c.- — Trout,  fhad 
and  herrings  have  not  been  caught  in  the  weftern  ^vaters. 

Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky ;  and  of  courfe  the  reptiles  which  ther 
produce,  fuch  as  fnakes,  frogs,  <i'C.  are  not  numerous.  The  honev-bee 
may  be  called  a  domeftic  infeft,  as  it  is  not  found  but  in  c?\'ilized  coun- 
tries. This  is  confirmed  by  a  faying  which  is  faid  to  be  common  among 
tlie  Indians,  when  they  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees  in  the  woods,  '  Well,  bro- 
thers, it  is  time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  white  people  are  coming/ 

The  quadrupeds,  except  the  buffalo,  are  the  fame  as  in  Virginia  and 
Carolinas. 

Climaie.l  ^'■^^^^^Y  ^nd  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ponds  an4  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitarits  do  not  ex- 
perience the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls  deep,  or  lies 
long. — The  winter,  which  begins  about  Chriflmas,  is  never  longer  than 
three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  fo  mild  as  that  cattle  can. 
fubliil:  without  fodder. 

Chief  To^vns.']  Lexington,  which  ftands  on  the  head  waters  of  Elk- 
horn  river,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  courts  are  held, 
and  bufinefs  regularly  conducted.  In  17 86,  it  contained  about  100 
houfes,  and  feveral  ftores,  with  a  good  aflbrtment  of  dry  goods.  It  mull 
have  greatly  increafed  lince. 

Leestown  is  weft  of  Lexington  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Kentucky  ri- 
ver. It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  flourishing.  The  banks  of  Kentucky 
ivcr  are  remarkably  high,  in  feme  places  3  and  400  feet,  compofcd  ge- 
nerally of  ilupendous  perpendicular  rock;  the  confequcnce  is,  there  arc 
few  croUing  places.  The  beft  is  at  Leeftov.-n,  which  ia  a  circumftance 
that  muft  contribute  much  to  its  increafe. 

.  Louifn:iUe  frauds  on  the  Kentucky  fide  of  the  Ohio,  oppofite  Clarkf- 
vjlle,  at  the  f:ills,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  promifes  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade.  Its  unhealthinefs,  owing  to  flagnated  waters  back  of  the  town,  has 
coniiderahiy  retarded  its  growth.  Bcfides  thefe  there  is  Bardftown,  ia 
Nelfon  county,  and  Harrodiherg,  in  Mercer  county,  both  on  the  hea.d 
waters  of  Salt  river;  Danville,  Boonlborough  and  Gtanvilfe  are.alfo  in- 
crcaiing  towns. 

,  Population  and  CharaSer.']   It  is   impofiibk  to  afcertain,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants;  owing  to  the  nbme- 
p  d  3  ruus 
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rous  acceffions  vhich  are  made  alraofi:  every  month.  In  I7."3,  In  thecoun* 
ty  of  Lincoln*  only,  there  were,  on  the  militia  roils,  3570' men,  chielly 
emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  178+,  tiie  number  of  in- 
habitants were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  50,000.  From  the  accounts  of 
their  aftpnifhing  increafe  lince,  we  may  now  fafely  eilimate  them  at 
100,000.  It  is  affjrted  that  at  leaft  20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year 
17R7.  Thefe  people,  collefted  from  different  ftatcs,  of  different  manners, 
cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough 
together  to  form  a  uniform  and  diilinguiihing  charafler.  Among  the  fet- 
tlers  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families, 
from  feveral  of  the  ftates,  who  give  dignity  and  refpeftability  to  the  fet-j 
tlement.  7'hey  are,  in  general,  more  orderly,  perhaps,  than  any  people 
who  have  fettled  a  new  country. 

ReligioK.'\  The  Baptifts  are  the  rnoft  numerous  religious  feft  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  1787  they  had  16  churches  eftablifhed,  befid^s  feveral  con- 
giegations  where  churches  were  not  conilituted.  Thefe  were  fupplied 
with  upv/ards  of  30  minifters  or  teachers.  There  are  feveral  large  con- 
gregations of  Prefbyterians,  and  fome  few  of  other  denominations. 

GoiJirn?nent.~\  The  fame  as  Virginia.  But  th?y  cxpeft  to  be  admitted 
into  the  union  as  an  independent  ftate,  in  a  convenient  time  after  the  new- 
government  is  put  in  operation.  The  inconveniencies  to  which  they  are 
neceffarily  fubjeded,  from  their  connexion  with  Virginia,  are  great. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  the  legiflature  of  Virginia  have  confidered  \  and,  in 
their  feffion  of  1786,  paffed  an  aft,  providing,  on  their  part,  foy  the  erec- 
tion of  tlie  dillrid  of  Kentucky  into  an  independent  ftate.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  is  juftice  adminiftered  with  more  propriety  and  dif- 
patch. 

Literature  atid  Improvements.']  The  legiflature  of  Virginia  have  made 
provifion  for  a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very  con- 
iiderable  landed  funds.  The  Rev.  John  Todd  has  given  a  very  handfome 
library  for  its  ufe.  Schools  are  eftablifhed  in  ihe  feveral  towns,  and,  iq 
general,  regularly  and  hfncifi^mely  fupported.  They  have  a  printing  of- 
fice, and  pu'bllih  a  weekly  Gazette.  They  have  erefted  a  paper-mill,  an 
oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  faw  mills,  and  a"  great  number  01  valuable  griff 
mills.  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  inha- 
bitants, at  a  low  price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  fugar  from 
the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly  tradefmen,  are  exceedingly  want-i 
ed  here.  No  tradefman  will  v/ork  for  lefs  than  fifty  pet  cent,  advance 
upon  the  Philadelphian  price. 

Curiofttjes.]  The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky  and  Dick's 
fivers,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the'natural  curiofities  of  this  country. 
Here  the  aftcnifhed  eye  beholds  3  or  400  feet  of  folid  perpendicular  rock, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  lime-ftonc  kind,  and  in  others  of  fine  white  marble, 
curioufly  chequered  with  ftrata  of  aftoniftiing  regularity.  Thefe  rivers 
have  the  appearance  of  deep,  artificial  canals.  Their  banks  are  level,  and 
covered  with  red -cedar  groves. 

Caves  have  been  difcovercd  in  this  country,  of  feveral  m.iles  in  length. 
Vender  a  fitie  lime-ftone  rock,  fqppdrted  by  curious  arches  and  pillarsj 

'^  'Thi:  coua'j,  it  is  to  be  re  me  ml  end,  has  ftnce  been  divided. 
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■Springs  that  emit  fulphurous  matter  have  been  found  in  fcveral  parts  of 
the  country.  One  is  near  a  fak  fpring,  in  the  ntighbourhood  ofBoonf- 
barough.  There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  ri- 
ver, which  do  not  form  a  ftream/jbut  empty  themfelves  into  a  common  le. 
'  fervoir,  and  when  ufed  in  lamps,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  belt  oil. 
Copperas  and  alum  are  among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky. — ■ — 'Near  Lex- 
ington are  found  curious  fepulchres  full  of  human  il:eletons.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  man,  in  or  near  Lexington,  having  dug  5  or  6  feet  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  ftone,  under  which  was  a  well 
of  common  depth,  regularly  and  artificially  Honed. 

HiJiory.'\  *  The  tirft  white  man  we  have  certain  accounts  of,  who  difcover- 
ed  this  province,  was  one  James  M'Bride,  who  in  company  with  feme 
others,  in  the  year  1754,  paffing  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  and  there  marked  a  tree,  with  the  firft  letters 
of  his  name,  and  the  date,  which  remains  to  this  day.  Thefe  men  re- 
connoitred the  country,  and  returned  home  with  the  pleefing  news  of 
their  difcovery  of  the  beft  trad  of  land  in  North  America,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  world.  From  this  period  it  remained  concealed  till  about  the 
year  1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fome  others,  trading  with  the  Li- 
dians,  fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile  region,  now  called  Kentucky, 
then  but  known  to  the  Indians,  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody 
Grounds,  and  fometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country  greatly  en- 
gaged Mr.  Finley 's  attention.  Some  time  after  difputes  ariiing  between 
the  Indians  and  traders,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp ;  and  returned  to  his 
placeof  refidence  in  North-Carolina,  where  he  communicated  his  difco- 
very to  Col.  Daniel  Boon,  and  a  few  m.ore,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  in- 
terelling  objetl,  agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey  in  order 
to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march,  over  a  mountainous  wilder- 
nefs,  in  a  weftvvard  direction,  they  at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders  ;  and 
from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder,  defcried  the  beauti- 
ful landfcape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamped,  and  feme  went  to  hunt 
provifions,  which  were  readily  procured,  there  being  plenty  of  game, 
while  Col.  Boon  and  John  Finley  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  vvhich 
they  found  far  exceeding  their  expeflations,  and  returning  to  camp,  in- 
formed their  companions  of  their  difcoveries :  But  in  fpite  of  this  promifing 
beginning,  this  company,  meeting  with  nothing  but  hardlhips  and  adver- 
fity,  grew  exceedingly  diflieartened,  and  was  plundered,  difperf:d  and  kil- 
led by  the  Indians,  except  Col.  Boon,  who  continued  an  inhabitant  of 
the  wildernefs  until  the  year  1771,  when  he  returned  home. 

About  this  time  Kentucky  had  drawn  the  attention  of  feveral  gen- 
tlemen. Doftor  Walker  of  Virginia,  with  a  number  more,  made  a  tour 
weftward  for  difcoveries,  endeavouring  to  find  the  Ohio  river;  and  after- 
wards he  and  General  Lewis,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  purchafed  from  the  Fi\  e 
Nations  of  Indians  the  lands  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  Kentucky.  Co!. 
Donaldfon,  of  Virginia,  being  employed  by  the  ilate  to  run  a  line  from 
fix  miles  above  the  Long  Ifland,  on  Holftein,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 

*  The  follonj:ing  hiftory  is  wofily  tah7i  from  Mr.  John  Fil/ons  acconnt  of 
the  difcovery  mid  jettlement  of  Kentucky.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  dfcription, 

'  D  d  4.  Kanhawa/a 
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Kahhavvay,  ^nd  finding  thereb}'  that  an  extcnfive  traft  of  excellent  coun- 
try vrould  be  cut  off  to  the  Indians,  was  folicited,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Clench  and  Holftein,  to  purchafe  the  lands  lying  on  the  north  ilde  of  Ken- 
tucky river  frcm  the  Five  Nations.  This  puvchare  he  completed  for  iivc  ' 
hrriidred  pounds,  fpecie.  It  was  then  agreed,  to  fix  a  boundary  line,  run- 
ning from  the  Long  Ifland  on  HoHlein  to  the  head  of  Kentucky  river ; 
thence  down  the  fame  to  the  mouth ;  thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
Great  Kanhaway  ;  but  this  valuable  purchaft-  the  ftate  refufed  to  confirm. 

Col.  Henderfon,  ot  North-Carolina,  being  informed  of  this  country 
by  Col.  Eoon,  ^he,  and  fome  other  gentlemen,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Che- 
rokee Indians  at  Wataga,  in  March  1775,  and  then  purchafed  from  them 
the  lands  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Kentucky  river  for  goods,  at  valuable 
rates,  to  the  amount  of  ^.6000  fpecie. 

Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  ftate  of  Virginia  took  the  alarm,  agreed 
to  pay  the  money  Col.  Donaldfon  had  contrafted  for,  and  then  difputed 
Col.  Plenderfoa's  right  of  purchafe,  as  a  private  gentleman  of  another 
ftate,  in  behalf  of  himfelf:  However,  for  his  eminent  fervices  to  this 
country,  and  for  having  been  inftrun^ental  in  making  fo  valuable  an  acqui- 
lition  to  Virginia,  thatllate  was  plcafed  to  reward  him  with  a  traftof  hnd, 
^at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  ihe  amount  of  200,000  acres;  and  the 
?ftate  of  North-Carolina  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Pov.'el's  Valley. 
'This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of  Indians ;  whofc 
title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful which  ought  to  polTefs  it:  Hence  this  fertile  fpot  became  an  objeft  of 
contention,  a  theatre  of  Vv'ar,  frcm  v/hich  it  was  properly  denominated 
the  Bloody  Grounds.  Their  coiTtentions  not  bein?  likely  to  decide  the 
right  to  any  particular  tribe,  as  foon  as  Mr.  Henderfon  and  his  friends 
propofed  to  purchafe,  the  Indians  agreed  to  fell ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
valuable  confideration  they  received,  have  continued  ever  fmce  trouble- 
fomc  neighbours  to  the  new  fettlers.' 

The  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation  which  have  been  made 
in  this  country,  almoft  exceeds  belief. — Eleven  years  ago  Kentucky  lay 
in  foreft,  almoft  uninhabited  but  by  wild  beafts.  Now,  notwithftanding 
the  united  oppofition  of  all  the  weftern  Indians,  fhe  exhibits  an  extenfive 
fettlement,  divided  into  feven  large  and  populous  counties,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  flourifliing  little  towns — containing  more  inhabitants  than  are 
in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or  Rhode-Ifland  ftatcs— and  nearly  or  quite  H& 
many  as  in  Ncw-Hampfhire.  An  inllance  of  the  like  kind,  where  a  fet- 
tlement has  had  fo  large  and  fo  rapid  a  growth,  can  fcarcely  be  produced 
from  the  page  of  hiftoryo  '  ■ 
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Situation    and    E  x  t  e 


Miles. 


Len?th   7cS       r.  .  M4°  and  36°  :;o'  North  Latitude. 

Brca^dth  iLj  ^^^^-^^^  |'t°  and  16^^  Well  Longitude. 

13  J  ■  ^  13  0UNDED  north,  by  Virginia;  eaft,  bv  the  Atlantic 
Bcundarus.]  j^  q^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  South-drolina  and  Georgia-  S 
by  the  Miffifippi  *. 

i?/-xrrj-.]  Cho^pji  riv?r  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  vi:^ 
the  Meherrin,  Nottaway  and  Black  rivers  :  all  of  which  rife  in  Virginia. 
It  falls  into  the  north-wefl  corner  of  Albemarle  found,  and  is  three  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  narrows  fail  as  you  afcend  it. 
■  Rontioke  is  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  Staun- 
ton river,  which  rifcs  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  rifes  in  North- 
Carolina.  This  river  is  fubjecl  to  inundations,  and  is  navigable  but  for 
fhallops,  nor  for  thefe  but  about  60  or  70  miles,  on  account  of  falls, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  obftruft  the  Vv'ater  communication  with  the 
hack  country.  It  empties,  by  fc/eral  m.outh:;,  into  the  fouth-weft  end  of 
Albemarle  found.  The  planters  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wealthieft  ifl  North-Carolina.  One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  raifes 
about  300Q  barrels  qf  corn,  and  4000  bufhels  of  peas  annually. 

Ciipai  is  a  fmall  river,  whicli  empties  into  Albem.aiie  found,  between 
Ghowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico  oi  Tar  river  opens  into  Pamlico  found.  Its  courfe  is  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  veffcls  drav/ing  nine  feet  wa- 
ter to  the  tQvvn  of  Wslbington,  about  40  miles  from  its  rnouth  ;  and  for 

*  The  charter  limits  of  North-Carolina  are  a -line  b.eghining  OH  the  feajide, 
fit  a  cedar  jlake ,  at  or  near  the  month  of  a  little  ri'ver,  [being  the  Jouthern  ex- 
tremity of  Bnijifivic]!.  coiintj)  and  running  thence  a  north-iveji  courfe  through 
the  boundary  hoife,  in  lot.  zt^'^  56'  to  lat.  35°,  and  on  that  parallel  lueji  as  far 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  if.  to  the  original  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  -viz.  to  the  Soulh  Sea.  Their  -northern- line-begins  on  the  fea  coajl  in 
lat.  36°  30',  and  runs  due  n;jefi  to- the  termination  of  the  Jouthern  line.  -Thi^ 
line  Jlrikes  the  Mijjifippi  1 5  7niles  beloiv  the  ?nouth  of  the  Ohio.  Thfe  limits 
nuere  afertained  and  confirmed  agreeably  to  an  order  of  George  II,   in  council- 

in  the  year .      Qreat-Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  i']6;^,  ga've  up  her  claim 

fp  all  territory  to  the  luefi^ward  of  the  Mifflfippi,.  and  the  courts  af  Fra?ice  and 
Spain,  at,  the  fame  time,  ganje  her  the  free  na-uigati.an  of  the  Miffifippi.  By 
the  treaty  of  I'jS^,  Great-Britain  yielded  her  intcreft  in  that  rvver  ti  t  he-United 
States.  But  f nee  Spain  nonv  claims  the  exclufve  right  of  na--vigating  the.Mif- 
flf.ppi,  "vjhich  right  fe  had gi-vcn  7ip  by  the  treaty  of  in 6-^  as  abonjemehfinncd , 
i^orth -Carolina  refumes  her  claim  to-  the  lands  beyond  the  Mijjifippi,  includd 
njjitbui  the  limits  of  her  o-dginal  chartet.       ,  ... 

fcow? 
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fco'A-s  or  flats,  cairying  jo  or  40  hogfneads,  50  miles  further,  to  tlic  iov.rn 
of  Tarborough.  Ee}-oud  this  place  tiie  river  is  iiicon^der^ble  and  is  not 
navigable. 

Neus  river  empties  into  Pamlico  found,  below  Newbern.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  ka.  velTcls  about  12  miles  above  the  town  of  Newbern;  for 
fcows  50  miles,  and  for  fmall  boats  200  miles. 

TreKf  river,  from  the  fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  Neus  at  Newbern.  It 
is  navigable  for  fea  vefiels  about  1 2  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats 
thirt}\ 

There  are  fereral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  whicli  are  the  Paf^ue' 
iiijrk,  Terqidmins,  Little  Rv-tr,  Alligator,  &:c.  which  difcharge  themlelves 
into  Albemarle  found.  All  the  rivers  in  North-Carolina,  and,  it  may  be 
adu^,  in  "outh-Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  which  empty  into 
th^  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  navigable  by  any  vefiel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at 
tijeir  mouths.  While  the  water  courfes  continue  broad  enough  for  vefTels 
to  turn  round,  there  is  generally  a  fafficient  depth  of  water  for  them  to 
proceed. 

C^f>e  Fear  river  opens  into  the  fea  at  Cape  Fear,  in  about  lat.  33°  45', 
As  you  afcend  it,  you  pafs  Btunfwick  on  the  left,  and  Wilmington  on  the 
light.  The  river  then  divides  into  north-eail  and  north- weft  branches,  as 
they  are  called.  It  is  navigable  for  large  veflels  to  Wilmington,  and  far 
boats  to  Fayetteville,  near  90  miles  farther.  •  This  river  atlbrds  the  beft 
navigativ-tn  in  North-Carolina.  Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  llate,  and  run-; 
ning  fouth-eaftwardly,  crolfes  into  South-Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name; 
of  Pedee,  and  pafles  to  fea  at  George-town. 

li'tlifon,  Holjichi,  Nolj  Chuckcy,  and  Frank  rivers,  are  all  branches  of  the 
Erond  Tennefce,  falling  into  it  from  the  north  eaft.  This  noble  river 
crolTes  the  parallel  of  35°  north  latitude  into  the  {late  of  Georgia,  juft  be- 
fore it  palTes  through  Cumberland  or  Laurel  Mountains.  The  pafiage  of 
the  river  through  thefe  mountains,  occafions  a  remarkable  ay/';>7.  The 
river,  which  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  comprcffed  to 
the  width  ot  about  100  yards.  Juft  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock 
prcjecls  from  the  northern  fhore  in  an  oblique  direftion,  which  renders  the 
bed  of  the  river  ftill  narrower,  and  caufes  a  fudden  bend ;  the  water  of 
the  river  is  of  courfe  thrown  with  great  rapidity  againft  the  fouthern 
lliore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  produces  the 
whirl,  which  is  about  80  yards  in  circumference.  Canoes  have  often  been 
carried  into  this  v/hirl,  and  efcaped  without  damage. — rln  lefs  than  a  mile 
below  the  whirl,  the  river  fpreads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except 
iDufcle  fhoals,  flows  beautiful  and  placid,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

Sounds,  Cap^s,  Inlets,  S'wamps,  i5c.']  Pamlico  found  is  a  kin.d  of  lake 
or  inland  fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and  nearly  100  miles  in  length, 
\t  is  feparatcd  from  the  fea,  in  its  v/hole  length,  by  a  beach  of  fand  hardly 
a  mile  wide,  generally  caveyed  with  fmall  trees  or  bufhes.  Through 
this  bank  are  feveral  fmall  inlets.,  by  which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocse- 
cok  inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  veflels  of  burden  into  the  diftrifts 
of  Edenton  and  N-jwbern.  This  inlet  is  in  lat.  35°  10',  and  opens  into., 
Pamlico  found,  between  0,cr<::cok  ifland  and  Core  bank  ^  the  land  on 
the  north  is  called  Ocrccok ;  and  on  the  fouth  Port/month.  A  bar  of  hard 
(and  erodes  this  inlet,  on  Vvhich,  at  low  tide,  there  are  14..  fe^t  water.    Six 

miles 
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miles  Within  this  bar,  is  a  hard  fand  Cioal,  called  the  S^^vajh,  lying  acrofs 
the  channel.  On  each  fide  of  the  channel  are  dangerous  Ihoals,  fome- 
times  dry.  There  is  from  8  to  9  feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the 
winds,  on  the  Swalh.  Common  tides  rife  18  inches  on  the  bar,  and  10 
on  the  Swafh,  Between  the  bar  and  the  Sv/afh  is  good  anchoring  ground, 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Anchorages.  Ships  drawing  10  ftet  water 
do  not  coroe  iarther  than  the  firft  anchorage,  till  lightened.  Few  mari- 
ners, though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  vet- 
fels,  as  the  bar  often  lliifts  during  their  abfence  on  a  \'oyage.  North  of 
Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found,  60  miles 
in  length,  and  from  8  to  12  in  breadth. 

Core  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it.  Thele 
founds  are  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  fea,  that  no 
tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  them  ,  nor  is 
the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  lar.  35°  iz,' .  In  old  charts  the  flioals  of  this  cape 
are  marked  as  ha^■ing  in  fome  places  onl)'  5,  4  and  5  feet  water  upon 
them.  Experienced  pilots  and  mariners,  iiov/ever,  now  fay  that  there  is 
in  no  place,  after  you  get  two  miles  from  the  land,  lefs  than  nine  feet  wa- 
ter. The  beft  channel  for  veffels  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
land  at  the  cape,  having  in  no  place,  at  this  diil:ance,  lefs  than  two  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  water.  Veffels  from  the  northward,  by  difplaying  a  jack 
from  the  fore  top-maft,  are  ufually  boarded  by  a  pilot  from  the  land. 
JSome  of  the  pilots  carry  branches,  and  fome  good  ones  carry  none.  This 
cape  has  been  dreaded  by  mariners  failing  fouthward  when  they  have  been. 
in  large  veffels;  for  if  they  come  within  20  miles  of  the  land  at  the  cape, 
it  is  in  fome  places  too  fnoal  for  them  :  if  they  ftand  further  oft"  they  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  Gulph  Stream,  which  would  fet  them  3  or  4. 
miles  an  hour  northward.  It  is  obfervable  that  violent  ftorms  of  raia 
and  gufts  of  wind,  are  uncommonly  frequent  around  this  cape. 

Caue  Lookout  is  fouth  of  Cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  found,  and  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  ha»bour  entirely  filled 
lap  with  land  fmce  the  year  1777. 

"  Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  ihoal,  called,  from  its  form,  the 
Frjiiig-pan.     This  Ihoal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river. 

Difmal  Snjjafnp  fpreads  over  the  whole  traft  of  country  which  lies  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  founds,  and  needs  no  other  defcription  thaa 
is  conveyed  by  its  name.  There  is  another  large  fv/amp  north  of  Edcii- 
ton,  which  lies  partly  in  this  ftate,  and  partly  in  Virginia. 

This  fwamp  is  owned  by  two  companies ;  the  Virginia  coraoany,  of 
which  General  Walhington  i§  a  miCmber,  hold  100,000  acres;  and  the 
North-Carolina  company,  who  hold  about  40,000  acres.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  cut  a  canal  through  this  fwamp,  from  the  iiead  of  Pafque- 
tank,  to  the  head,  of  Elizabeth  river,  in,  Virginia,  12  or  14.  miles  ia 
length. 

Cvt'il  Difijtotis.']  This  ftate  is  divided  ipto  8  diurids,^  which  are  fubr 
^iyi^ed  i;ito  58  counties j,  as  folloyvs : 


Diflrias 
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Difirias. 


Edenton, 
9  counties. 


Wilmington, 
8  counties. 


NORTH 

Comities. 
fChovvan, 
I  Churrituck, 
I  Cnmbden, 
I  Pafquetank, 
■<i^  Perqiiimins, 

Gates, 

Hertford, 

Bertie, 
LTyrrel. 
'New  Hanover. 

Ertinf.vick, 

Cutiiberland, 

Robinfon, 

Duplin, 

Bcaden, 

Wa)'ne, 

Moore. 

Craven. 


CAROLINA. 

Dijh-ias. 


HpJifax, 
7  counties. 


Hilllbo  rough, 
9  counties. 


Counties. 
fHalifax, 
I  Northampton, 
I  Martin, 
^  Edgecombe, 
j  Vv'arren, 
I  Franklin, 
tNaft. 
f  Orange, 

Chatan, 

Granville, 
I  [ohnfton, 
■{  Cafwell, 

Sampfon, 

Wake, 

Guilford, 
^Randolph. 
'^Rowan, 


rc.'iutort, 
Carteret, 


Newbrrn, 
.8  counties. 


< 


Salifburv, 
S  counties. 


Mecklenburg, 
Rockingham, 
J  Surry, 
-"■t.  S  counties.      "^  Montgomery, 

,  Dobbs,  Anfon, 

Hyde,  -  ,  Wilkes, 

1  J""^'^,  LRichraond. 

l^Onilow.  fBurk, 

The  above  three  dillrids  are  on  Green, 

the  fea-coaft,  extending  from       ^n  ^  Rutherford, 

,  the  Virginia  line    fouth-weft-       i'^^rg'^".    .  y  Wamineton, 

^vard  to  South-Carclina.  ,         7  counties.      ^  Sullivan, 

Da^idfon,  \  Davidfon,  I  Lincoln,' 

2  counties.      /  Sumner.  [_Hawkins. 

Thefe  five  diftrifts,  beginning  on  the  Virginia  line,  cover  the  whole 
ftate  weft  of  the  three  maritime  diftrifts  before-mentioned;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  Hate  from  north  to  fouth. 

■'Pri7u-i^al  Tonv'is.']  Nevvliern,  Edenton,  Vv'ilmington,  Halifax,  Hillf- 
borough  and  Fayetteville,  each  in  their  turns  have  been  conlidcred  as  the 
capital  of  the  ftate.  At  prefent  they  have  no  capital.  The  convention 
vvhicli  met  to  confider  the  ntiw  conftlt'ution,  fixed  on  a  place  in  Wake  coun- 
ty to  l^e  the  fear  of  government,  but  the  town  is  not  yet  built. 

New  BERN  is  the  hirgeft  town  in  the  ftate.  It  ftands  on  a  flat,  fandy 
point  of  land,  formed  by  the  conilucnce  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the  north, 
and  IVent  on  the  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  town  contains 
about  400  houfes^all  built  of  wood,  excepting  the  palace,  the  church,  the 
gaol  and  two  dwelling  houfes,  which  are  of  brick.  The  pahice  is  a  build- 
ing ereded  by  the  province  before  the  "revolution,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  gON'ernors.    It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  ftories  high,  with 

two 
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two  wings' for  offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front  towards  the  town;  thefc 
wings  are  conneded  with  the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade. 
This  once  handfome  and  well  furniflied  building  is  now  much  out  of  re- 
pair. One  of  the  halls  is  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  another  for  a  fchool  rooiii 
— which  are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The  arms  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building.  Tlie 
Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick,  building,  with  a  bell.  It  is  the  only  houfe 
for  public  worfliip  in  the  place.  A  rum  diilillery  has  been  lately  erected 
in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Craven  county,  and  has  a  court- 
houfe  and  goal.  The  court-hbufe  is  raifed  oh  brick  arches,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  lower  part  a  convenient  market-place;  but  the  principal  market- 
ing is  done  with  tlie  people  in  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the  river  fuie. 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  found,  and 
has  about  150  indifferent  wood  houfes,  and  a  few  handfome  buildings. 
It  has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians,  which  for  many  years  has  beeu 
much  neglefted,  and  ferves  only  to  fliew  that  the  people  once  had  a  re- 
gard, at  leaft,  for  the  externals  of  religion.  Its  local  fituation  is  advan- 
tageous for  trade,  but  not  for  health,  it  is  the  county  tovv-n  of  Chowan 
county,  and  has  a  court-Iioufe  and  goal.  In  or  near  this  town  lived  the 
proprietory,  and  the  hrft  of  the  royal  governors. 

Wilmington  is  a  tovvii  of  about  180  houfes,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  34  miles  from  the  fea. 
The  courfe  of  the  river,  as  it  pafles  by  the  town,  is  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  is  about  150  yards  wide. 

In  1786,  a  fire  broke  out,  fuppofed  to  have  been  kindled  by  negroes, 
and  confumed  about  25:  or  30  houfes.  The  town  is  ix-building  flowly. 
A  printing-office  was  eftablifhed  here  in  1788.  - 

Washington  and  Tarcorough  are  tv/o  flourifning,  trading  towns 
on  Tar  river.  About  130  fmall  veiTels  enter  annually  at  the  cuiiom- 
houfe  for  this  river. 

Hillsborough  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthv,  and 
fertile  country,  1 80  miles  north  of  the  weft  from  Newbcrn.  It  is  fettled 
by  about  60  or  70  families,  and  has  an  academy  of  60  or  So  lludents, 
under  tlie  care  of  fuitable  inilruc'tors,  and  patronized  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  in  the  Hate,  who  have  been  liberal  in  their  doruuions. 

Face  of  the  Comitrx,  Soil,  arid  Product  ions. ''\  North-Carolina,  in  its  whole 
width,  ior  60  miles  from  the  fea,  is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion 
of  this  traft  lies  in  foreft,  and  is  barren.  On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the 
rivers,  particularly  of  the  Roanoke,  the  land  is  fertile  an.d  good.  In- 
terfperfed  through  the  other  parts,  are  glades  of  rich  fwarap,  and  ridges 
of  oak  land,  of  a  black,  fertile  foil.  In  ail  this  champagne  country,  ma- 
rine produftions  are  found  by  digging  iS  or  20  feet  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Hie  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  lower  parts  of  the  ri- 
vers, have  uniformly  a  muddy,  foft  bottom,  bixty  and  eighty  miles  fi-om 
the  fea,  the  country  rifes  into  hjlls  and  mountains,  as  defcribed  under  this 
head  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia. 

That  part  of  North-Carolina- which  lies  weft  of  the  mountains,  a 
traft  about  500  miles  in  length,  eaft  and  weft,  and  upwards  of  100  in 
breadth,  (except  the  Cumi'erland  barrens,  and  fome  broken  lands)  is  .4 
fine  fertik  country,  watered  by  the  bro:;d  Tenneilee,  and  abounds  with 

oaks. 
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oaks,  locuft  trees  of  feveral  kinds,  walnut,  elm,-  linn,  and  cherry  ti60 
ibme  of  \\  hich  are  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  giovv  we'I  in  the  back  hilly  country. 
Indian  corn  and  puTe  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground  peas  run  on  thfe 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  cohered  by  hand  with  aJight  mould,  and 
the  pods  grow  under  ground.  They  are  eaten  raw  or  roafted,  and  taftfe 
much  like  a  hazlenut.  Cotton  is  alfo  confiderably  cultivated  here,  and 
might  be  raifed  in  much  greater  plenty.  It  is  planted  yearly  :  the  ftalk  j 
dies  with  the  froil.  \ 

Trade.']  A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  eountfj-,  ton-  ' 
iifung  of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn.  Sec.  is  carried  to  market  in  South- 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  fouthern  interior  counties  carry  their  pro- 
tiuce  to  Charlefton ;  and  the  northern  to  Peteriburg,  in  Virginia.  The 
exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ilate,  are,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rofin, 
Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  (laves,  fhingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork, 
lard,  tallow,  bees-wax,  myrile-wax,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Their 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  V^'eft-Indies,  and  the  northern  ftates.  From  the 
latter  they  receive  flour,  cheefe,  eydcr,  apples,  potatoes,  iron  wares, 
cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  from  Great- 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  teas,  &c.  From  the  Weil-lndies,  rum, 
fugar,  and  cofi'ee. 

Climate,  Difcnfcs,  fef'r.]  In  the  fl:it  country  near  the  fea  coaft,  the  inhabi- 
tants, during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubjeift  to  intermitting  fevers, 
which  often  prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  lymptoms  prevail.  Thefe 
fevers  are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate, 
or  to  ftrangers  who  are  prudent.  They,  however,  if  fafFered  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other  diforders,  which  greatly  impaif 
the  natural  vigor  of  "the  mind,  debilitate  the  conllitution,  and  terminate 
in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants,  during  thefe  feafons,  have 
generally  a  pale  yellowilli  cart,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  bilious 
fympiams.  Tliey  ha\'e  very  iiale  of  the  bloom  and  frefhnefs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  northern  fiates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  efpecialfy, 
die  during  the  v/inter,  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  than  dtiri'rtg 
the  warm  months  by  bilious  complaints.  Thefe  pleurifies  are  brought 
on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  imprudent  expofure  to  the  weather.  Were 
the  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  rheie  refpeiSs,  it  is  alledged  by 
their  phyficians,  that  they  might,  in  general,  efcape  the  danger  ot  thefe 
fatal  difeafes.  The  ufe  of  flannel  next  to  the  flcin  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
preventative,  during  the  winter,  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  climate. 
The  wellern  hilly  parts  of  the  ftate  are  as  healtliy  as  any  of  the  United 
States.  That  country  is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water. 
The  air  there  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  live 
to  old  age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat 
country.  Though  the  days  in  fummer  are  extremely  hot,  the  nights  are 
cool  and  refrefhing.  Autumn  is  very  pleafimt,  both  in  regard  to  the 
temperature  and  ferenity  of  the  weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  variety  of 
the  vegetable  produftions  which  the  feafon  affords.  The  winters  are  fo 
mild  in  fome  years,  that  autumn  may  be  fnid  to  continue  till  fpring. 
Wheat  liarveft  is  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Iiiuictn  corn  early  in 
September,  Naiurai 
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Kafura!  hiJiory.'\  The  large  natural  growth  of  rhe  plains  in  the  low 
'Countrv,  is  almoft  uraverfally  pitch  pine  ;  which  is  a  tall,  handfome  tree, 
far  fuperior  to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  northern  Ibtts.  Thi;--  tree  may  be 
called  the  ftaple  commodity  of  North  Carolina.  It  affords  pitch,  tar,  tuf* 
pentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which  together  conftitute  at  leaft 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  this  ftate.  This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  com- 
mon and  the  long  leaved.  The  latter  has  a  leaf  fnapeJ  like  other  pines^ 
but  is  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  clufters.  No  coim- 
try  produces  finer  white  and  red  oak  for  llaAcs.  Ihe  fwamps  abound 
with  cyprefs  and  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  ever-green,  and  is  food  for 
cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree, 
but  larger.  The  moft  comm.on  kinds  of  timber  in  the  back  country,  are, 
oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A  fpecies  of  oak  grows  in  the  moift,  gravelly  foil, 
called  black  Jack.  It  feldom  grows  larger  than  8  or  9  inches  diameter. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  low  country,  near  the  fea 
coaft,  are  loaded  v/ith  vaft  quantities  of  a  long,  fpongy  kind  of  mofs, 
which,  by  abforbing  the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exhaled  from  ftagnated 
waters,  contributes  much,  it  is  fuppcfed,  to  the  healihinefs  of  the  climate. 
This  hypothefis  is  confirmed  by  experience,  fince  it  is  commonly  obferv- 
cd,  that  the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  after  having  been  cleared,  than 
while  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  Mifietoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a  flirub  which 
dii&rs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others-  It  never  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots,  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  run  under 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incorporate  with  the  wood.  It  is  an  ever-green, 
refembling  the  garden  box-wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  firawberries,  and  black- 
berries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  3 
fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  and  roots. 
Among  others  are  the  ginfeng,  Virginia  fiiake  root,  Seneca  fnake  root, 
an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  the  ipecacuanha.  L}ons  heart,  which  is  a 
ibverdgn  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpent.  A  fpecies  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  is  alfo  found  here  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  ftalk  of  which  dies  with 
the  froft,  but  the  root  lives  through  the  ^linter,  and  Ihoots  again  in  the 
fpring.  The  lighteft  touch  of  a  leaf  caufes  it  to  turn  and  cimg  clofe  to 
the  ftalk.  Although  it  fo  eafily  takes  the  alarm,  and  apparently  (brinks 
from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfe«5liy 
recovers  its  former  fituation.  The  m.ucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here. 
The  rich  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  canes.  Iheir  leaves  are  green  all 
the  v.'inter,  and  afford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  They  are  of  a  fweetifli 
tafte,  like  the  fialks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpefts  refemble. 

Religion.'^  The  weftern  parts  of  this  flate,  which  have  been  fettled 
within  the  lafl  ^:;  years,  are  chiefiy  inhabited  by  PrefDyteriaris  from  Penn- 
fylvania,  the  defcendents  of  people  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  are 
exceedingly  attached  to  the  dodrines,  difcipline,  and  ufages  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular  induftrious  people.  Almoft  all  the  in- 
habitants between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers,  are  of  this  denomina- 
tiQiif  and  rhey  are  in  general  well  fupplied  \vi:h  a  fcnfible  and  learned 

miniftry. 
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minitlry.     There  are  interfperfed  fome  fettlements  of  Germans,  Both 
Lutherans  and  Calviniits,  but  they  have  very  few  minifters. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flourifhing  fettlements  in  this  ftate.  Iii 
1751,  they  purchafed  of  Lord  Gran\i!]e  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  between  Dan  and  Yadkin  river?,  about  10  rniles  fouth  of  Pilot 
mountain,  in  Surry  county,  and  called  it  Wachovia,  after  an  eftate  of 
Count  Zip.zendorf,  in  Auitria.  In  1755',  this  traft,  by  an  aft  of  aiTem- 
bly,  was  rnade  a  fcparate  parifli  by  the  name  of  Dobb's  parifli.  The  firft 
fetrlement,  called  Bethabara,  was  begun  in  175:3,  by  a  number  of  the 
brethren  from  Pennfylvania,  in  a  very  wild,  uninhabited  country,  which; 
from  that  time,  began  to  be  rapidly  fettled  by  farmers  "from  the  middle 
Hates. 

In  1759,  Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled.  In 
1766,  Salem,  which  is  now  the  principal  fettlemenr,  and  nearly  in  the 
center  of  Wachovia,  was  fettled  by  a  colleftion  of  tradefmen.  The  fame 
conlHtution  and  regulations  are  eftablifiied  here,  as  in  other  regular  fet-^ 
tlements  of  the  united  brethren,  Eefides,  there  are  in  Wachovia  three 
churches,  one  in  Friedland,  one  in  Friedherg,  and  another  at  Hope,  eacli 
of  which  has  a  minifter  of  the  Brethren's  church.  Tiisfe  people,  by 
their  induftry  and  attention  to  various  branches  of  manufafture,  are  very 
ufeful  to  the  country  around  them. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  a  fettlcment  in  New-Garden,  in  Guil- 
ford county,  and  fcveral  congregations  at  Perquimins  and  Pafquetank. 
The  Methodifts  and  Eaptifts  are  numerous  and  increafmg.  Befides  the  de- 
nominations already  mentioned,  there  is  a  A-ery  numerous  body  of  people 
in  this,  and  in  all  the  fouthern  Hates,  who  cannot  properly  be  clafTed  with 
any  feet  of  chriiiians,  having  never  made  any  profeifion  of  chriftianity, 
and  are  literally,  as  to  religion,   nothingarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  and  Halifax  dif- 
trids,  making  about  three-fifths  of  the  flate,  once  profeffed  themfelves  of 
the  Epifcopal  church.  The  clergy,  in  thcfe  diftricds,  were  chiefly  milhon- 
aries  ;  and  in  forming  their  political  attachments,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  perfonal  fafety,  or  real  intereft,  or  perhaps  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  tJie  injuftice  and  impolicv  of  oppofing  Great-Britain  from 
whence  they  received  their  falaries,  induced  them  almoft  univerfally  to 
declare  tJiemfelves  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  to  emigrate. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  original  clergy  remaining,  but  at  prefent 
they  have  no  particular  paftoral  charge.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  in  the  dif- 
trifts  above  mrntioned,  feem  now  to  be  making  the  experiment,  v.-hcther- 
chrjftianity  can  exift  long  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  vifible  chriilian' 
church.  Thirteen  years  experience  has  proved  that  it  probably  cannot; 
for  there  is  very  little  external  appearance  of  religion  among  the  people  in- 
general.  TheBaptifts  and  Methodilts  have  fent  a  number  of  miffionary 
preachers  into  thefe  diftrifls ;  and  fome  of  them  have  pretty  large  congre-- 
gations.  It  is  not  improbable  tiiat  one  or  the  other  of  the  denominations,, 
and  perhaps  both,  may  acquire  confiftency  and  eilablilli  permanent, 
churches. 

Colleges  avd  Aeadcmks.'\  There  is  no  univerfity  or  college  in  the  Aate.i 
In  the  original  confdtution  it  is  declared,  that '  There  (hali  be  one  or  more- 
fcminaries  of  learning  maintained  at  the  public  expcnce.'     But  the  legif- 
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ture,  hitherto,  have  not  confidered  that  claufe  as  binding.  Probably 
they  do  not  like  it.  Academies  are  eftablifhed  at  Newbern,  Salifbury, 
and  Hilllborough.  The  latter  lias  been  already  mentioned  and  defcribed. 
The  one  at  Salilbury  had,  in  1786,  about  fifty  fcholars,  under  the  tuition 
of  a  worthy  ckrgyinan.  It  is  iituated  in  a  rich,  healthy  country,  and  is 
flourifhing. 

Populaticti,  CharaEier,  Manners,  aitdCriJioms.']  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate 
are  reckoned  at  270,000,  of  which  60,000  are  negroes.  The  North- 
Carolinians  are  mollly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile  to  3  or  4  qiiles 
from  each  other,  on  their  plantations.  They  have  a  plentiful  country — . 
no  ready  market  for  their  produce — little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and 
a  natural  fondnefs  for  fociety,  which  induce  them  to  be  hofpitable  to  tra- 
vellers. In  the  lower  diftrifts  the  inhabitants  have  very  few  places  for 
public  and  weekly  worfhip  of  any  kind ;  and  thefe  few,  being  deftitute 
of  minifters,  are  fuffered  to  ftand  negleded.  The  fabbath  of  dourfe, 
which,  in  moft  civilized  countries,  is  profeffionally  and  externally,  at 
Icaft,  regarded  as  holy  time,  and  v/hich,  confidered  merely  in  a  civil  view, 
is  an  excellent  eftablifhm^nt  for  the  promotion  of  cleanlinefs,  friendfhip, 
harmony,  and  all  the  focial  virtues,  is  here  generally  difregarded,  or  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  convivial  vifitings  of  the  white  iiihabitants,  and  the 
noify  diverfions  of  the  negroes.  The  women,  except  in  fome  of  the  po- 
pulous towns,  have  very  little  intercourfe  with  each  other,  and  are  almoft 
entirely  deftitute  of  the  bloom  and  vivacit}'  of  the  north  :  yet  they  pof- 
fefs  a  great  deal  of  kindnefs,  and,  except  that  they  fufter  their  infant'babes 
to  fuck  the  breafts  of  their  black  nurfes,  are  good  mothers,  and  obedient 
wives. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the 
bottle,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes,  the 
prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  They  appear  to  have  as  little 
tafte  for  the  fciences  as  for  religion.  Political  enquiries,  and  philofophi- 
cal  difquifitions,  are  attended  to  but  by  a  itw  men  of  genius  and  induftry, 
and  are  too  laborious  for  the  indolent  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  Lefs 
attention  and  refpeft  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  the  inhKbirants  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  obfervation, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  adviincement  of  civilization,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion will  refpeft  for  the  women  be  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  of 
civilization  in  countries,  in  ftates,  in  towns,  and  in  families,  may  be 
marked  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hu {bands  to  their 
wives,  and  by  the  young  men  to  the  young  v/omen. 

Temperance  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of 
the  North-Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  wafte  in  drinking,  idling, 
and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve  their  plan- 
tations or  their  minds.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is  left  to  their 
overfeers  and  negroes ;  the  improvement  of  the  latter  is  too  often  neg- 
leded.  Were  the  time,  which  is  thus  wafted,  fpent  in  cultivating  the 
foil,  and  m  treafuring  up  knowledge,  they  might  be  both  wealthy  and 
learned ;  for  they  have  a  produftive  country,  and  are  by  no  means  delHtute 
of  genius, 

E  e  ~  Time 
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Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftiidy  or  ufeful  labour,  in  every  country, 
IS  generally  fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes,  according  to  the  cuf- 
toni  ot  the  place,  or  the  tafte  of"  the  parties.  The  citizens  of  North- 
Larohna,  who  are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time  in  drinking,  or 
gaming  at  cards  or  dice,  in  cock-fighting,  or  horfe-raciBg.  Many  of  the 
interludes  are  filkd  up  with  a  boxing  match  ;  and  thefe  matches  frequently- 
become  memorable  by  feats  of  gougmg  * . 

In  a  country,  tliat  pretends  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  one  wonld 
hardly  exped  to  find  a  prevailing  cuifom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  each 
other.  Yet  this  more  than  barbarous  cullom  is  prevalent  in  both  the 
Caroimas,  and  in  Georgia,  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  Of  the 
origin  of  this  tuftom  we  are  not  informed.  We  prefume  there  are  few- 
competitors  for  the  honour  of  having  originated  it;  and  equally  as  few 
who  are  envious  of  the  fkajun  of  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  continue 
it. 

North-Carolina  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  In  the  year  ryio,  it  con- 
tained but  about  1 200  tencible  men.  It  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,' 
the  fourth  Hate  in  the  union.  During  this  amazing  progrefs  in  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  greatly  aided  by  euugrations  from  Pennfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  other  Hates,  while  each  has  been  endeavouring  to  increafe  his 
fortune,  the  human  mind,  like  an  unweeded  garden,  has  been  fufFered  to 
fhoot  up  in  wild  diforder.  But  when  we  confider  that,  during  the  late 
revolution,  this  itate  produced  many  diftinguilhed  patriots  and  politicians,' 
that  Ihe  fent  her  thoufands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina, 
and  gave  occafional  fuccours  to  Virginia — when  we  confider  too  the 
difficulticb  fl-ie  has  liad  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  inhabitants,  col- 
ietkd  from  ditferent  parts,  Grangers  to  each  other,  and  intent  upon  gain,  - 
we  fhall  find  many  thir\gs  worthy  of  praife  in  her  general  chara^fter. 

Confthiition.'l  By  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  which  was  ratified  ia 
December,  1776,  all  legiflative  authority  is  veftcd  in  two  diftinft  branches,  i 
both  dependent  on  the  people,  A'iz.  A  Senate  and  Honfe  of  Commons, 
which,  uhen  convened  for  bufinefs,  are  ftyled  the  General  Ajfemblj. 

The  Senate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives,  one  for  each  county, 
chofen  annually  by  ballot. 

The  Honfe  of  Commons  confifts  of  reprefcntati\'es  chofen  in  the  fame 
way,  two  for  each,  count}^  and  one  for  each  of  the  towns  of  £denton, 
Newbern,  Wilmington,  Salifbury,  Hillfhorough,  and  Halifax. 

The  qualifications  for  a  fei-iator,  are  one  year's  rcfidence,  immediately 
preceding  ^  his  election,  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  and  300 
acres  of  land  in  fee. 

*  The  delicate  t?;/^  entertaining  diverfion,  ivith  propriety  called  gouging, 
is  thus  performed.  When  t^o  boxers  arc  njoorried  n.vith  fighting  and  bruifing 
eaih  other,  they  come,  as  it  is  called,  to  clofe  quarters,  and  each  endea^mrs 
to  tnviji  his  forefingers  in  the  ear-locks  of  his  antagoniji.  When  thefe  are  faft 
clenched,  the  thumbs  are  extended  each  n.vay  to  the  nofe,  and  the  eyes  gently 
turned  out  of  their  fockets.  The  -uiBor,  for  his  expertnef,  receives  fhonts  of 
applnjfe  from  the  fportive  thrmig,  ivhile  his  poor  eyelefs  antagoniji  is  lang' 
«l  for  his  misfortune. 

A  mem- 
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A  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  muft  have  ufually  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  elcfted,  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  eleftion, 
and  for  fix  months  fhall  have  poffefied,  and  continue  to  polTefs,  in  the 
county  which  he  reprcfents,  not  lefs  than  too  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for 
the  term  of  his  own  life. 

A  freeman  of  2 1  years  of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  ftate 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  eleftion,  and  who 
had  pofleffed  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the  county  for  fix 
months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  eleftion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  fenate. 

All  freemen,  of  21  years  of  age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftate 
the  year  next  before  the  eleftion,  and  ha\e  paid  public  taxes,  may  vote 
for  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  convened,  choofe  each  their 
own  fpeaker,  and  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  ckdions  of  their 
members.  They  jointly,  by  ballot  at  their  firft  meeting  after  each  an- 
nual eleftion,  choofe  a  governor  for  one  year,  who  is  not  eligible  to  that 
ofiice'longer  than  three  years  in  fix  fucceflive  years ;  and  v/ho  muft  pof- 
fefs  a  freehold  of  more  than  ^.1000,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ftate  ab(?ve  five  years.  They,  in  the  fame  manner  and  at  the  fame  time, 
cleft  feven  perfons  to  be  a  council  of  ftate  for  one  year,  to  advife  the  go- 
vernor in  the  execution  of  his  office.  They  appoint  a  treafurer  or  trea- 
furers  for  the  ftate.  They  triennially  choofe  a  ftate-fecretary.  They 
jointly  appoint  judges  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity — ^judges 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney-general,  who  are  commiflioned  bv  the 
governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  liehaviour.  They  prepare 
bills — which  muft  be  read  three  times  in  each  houfe,  and  be  figned  by 
the  fpeaker  of  both  houfes,  before  they  pafs  into  laws. 

Judges  of  the  fupreme  court — members  of  council — judges  of  admiralt-y 
— treafurers — fecretaries — attorney-generals  for  the  ftate — clerks  of  re- 
cord— clerg)men — perfons  denying  the  Being  of  a  God — the  truth  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament 
— receivers  of  public  monies,  whofe  accounts  are  unfettled — military 
officers  in  adual  fervice  are  all  ineligible  to  a  feat  either  in  tlie  Senate  or 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Juftices  of  the  peace,  being  recommended  by  the 
reprefentatives,  are  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  coyrftjtujtion  allows  of  no  religious  eftablifti- 
ment.  The  legiflature  are  authorized!  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities — a  majority  of  both  houfes  is  neceflTary  to  do  bufinefs. 

Neiv  Setthtnents,  Roads,  $5'f.]  Davidfon  county,  in  this  ftate,  is  one 
of  the  moft  weftern  fettlements  in  the  United  States.  This  county  was 
eftabllftied  by  the  name  of  Davidfon,  in  honour  of  Brigadier-general  Wil- 
liam Davidfon,  who  fell  oppofing  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  acrofs 
the  Yadkin  river,  in  the  year  178:,  and  begins  where  the  river  TenneiTee 
or  Cherokee  interfcds  the  north  boulTtiary  of -the  ftate  ;  thence  due  eaft 
with  the  faid  boundary  to  the  fecond  interfeftion  of  the  faid  boundary,  by 
the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  river,  being  140  miles;  thence  foulh  55 
geographical  miles ;  thence  weft  to  the  TenneiTee ;  thence  down  the  mean- 
ders thereof  to  the  beginning.  The  Tennefiee  croflTes  the.  north  boundary 
of  the  ftate  58  miles,  and  the  fouth  boundary  thereof  abcoc  80  miles  eaft 
E  e  2  of 
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of  the  Mifilfippi. — In  the  year  1782,  the  legiflature  of  North -Carolina 
appointed  commiflioners  to  explore  the  weftern  part  of  the  ftate,  (by  which 
is  meant,  as  well  the  lands  at  prefent  included  in  Davidfon  county,  as  thofe 
between  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  ftate  and  the  fouth  boundary  of  this 
county,  and  thofe  between  the  rivers  Miffifippi  and  Tcnneffee)  and  report 
to  the  fucceedine  legiflature,  which  part  was  beft  for  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  promifed  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Continental  Line  of 
that  ftate ;  and  they  accordingly  did  explore  the  before  defcribed  trad  of 
country,  and  reported  to  the  kgiflaturc  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1783. — 
Although  this  county  was  not  eftabliftied  by  law  before  the  laft-mentioned 
period,  yet  a  few  families  had  fettled  in  the  year  1780,  principally  under 
the  guidance  and  diretftion  of  James  Robertfon  (at  prefent  colonel  of  that 
county)  on  Cumberland  river,  and  called  the  place  Naftiville,  in  honour 
of  Brigadier-general  Francis  Nafh,  who  fell  at  German-town  in  the  year 
1777  ;  but  he  had  but  few  followers  until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace 
had  taken  place,  and  after  an  aCl  had  paffed  diredling  the  military  or  boun- 
ty warrants  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  to  be  located  in  this  county.  Thefe 
circumftances  induced  man)'  officers  and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately 
thither,  to  fecure  and  fettle  their  lands ;  and  fuch  as  did  not  choofe  to  go 
fold  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go.  Many  people  from  almoft 
every  ftate  in  the  Union  became  purchafers  of  thefe  military  warrants, 
and  are  fmce  become  refidents  of  this  county  ;  and  many  valuable  and 
opulent  families  have  removed  to  it  from  the  Natches. — Colonel  Robert- 
fon, when  he  fettled  at  Nafliville,  was  upwards  of  200  miles  diftant  (to 
the  weftward)  from  any  other  fettlement  in  his  own  ftate,  and  was  equally 
diftant  from  the  then  fettled  parts  of  Kentucky.  Hence  it  will  readily  be 
fuppofed  that  himfelf  and  party  were  in  danger  every  hour  of  being  cut 
off  by  the  Indians,  againft  whom  his  principal  fecurity  was,  that  he  was 
nearly  as  diftant  from  them  as  from  the  white  people  ;  and  flender  as  this 
fecurity  may  appear,  his  party  never  fuftained  any  damage  from  the  In- 
dians, but  what  was  done  by  parties  of  hunters  who  happened  to  find  out 
his  fettlements. — The  face  of  this  country  is  in  general  level,  and  the  foil 
very  rich,  equal  to  any  other  part  of  America,  and  produces  in  abundance 
every  thing  that  can  be  expefted  firom  fo  temperate  a  clim.ate  and  fo  rich 
a  foil.  It  is  common  for  the  planter  to  gather  from  his  fields,  upon  an 
average,  60  bufhels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  This  county  is  well  watered 
by  the  rivers  TennefTee  and  Cumberland,  and  their  branches.  Both  of  thefe 
rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  (hortly  after  they  pafs  the  north  boundary  of 
the  ftate.  As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  from  Nafliville,  and  of  the 
Tenneftee  from  the  Mufcle  Shoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  equally  deep  as  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Miffifippi,  the  people,  of  courfe,  who  live  in  this 
county,  or  the  adjacent  country,  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  con- 
veyance for  trade,  as  thofe  who  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Miffifippi,  to  New- 
Orleans,  or  elfewhere. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade  will  be 
carried  on  with  this  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  from  Mo- 
bille,  up  the  waters  of  the  Mobille  river  as  far  as  navigable,  thence  by  a 
land  carriage  of  about  50  miles  (at  raoft)  to  Ocochappo  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Tenneflee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mufcle  Shoals. — The 

mouth 
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mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  5  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the  treaty  at  Hopwell, 
on  Keeowee,  to  the  United  States  for  the  eitabli(hment  of  trading  pofts. 

At  Nafhville,  the  inferior  and  faperior  courts  of  the  county  are  held,  in 
which  good  order  is  obferved,  and  juftice  fpeedily  and  fatisfadorily  admi- 
niftered.  Two  houfes  in  this  town  are  kt  apart  for  divine  worJhip,  in 
which  divine  fervice  is  regularly  performed  on  the  fabbath. 

The  legiflature  of  North-Carolina,  at  their  feihon  in  the  year  178^, 
paffed  a  law  for  the  eftablifhnient  of  an  academy  in  this  town,  with  libe- 
ral endowments. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  county,  though  it  lies  upwards  of  200 
miles  weft  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  ftate  of  Franklin,  never  de- 
parted from  her  allegiance  to  the  ftate  of  North-Carolina,  but  continued 
to  fend  her  members  to  the  legiflature,  although  they  had  to  pafs  through 
the  ftate  of  Franklin. 

The  following  are  the  diftances  on  the  new  road  from  Nalhville,  in 
Davidfon  county,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junftion  of  Holftein  river 
with  the  Tenneffee. 


miles. 

mlts„ 

From  Nafhville  to  Stony  river 

9 

From  Grovet's  creek 

7 

Big  Spring 

6 

The  foot  of  Cumberland 

Cedar  Lick 

4 

Mountain 

Z 

Little  Spring 

6 

Through  the  mountain 

Barton's  creek 

4 

to  Emmeries  river,  a 

Spring  creek 

5 

branch  of  the  Pelifon 

II 

Martin's  Spring 

5 

To  the  Pappa  Ford  of 

Blair's  Spring 

s 

the  Pelifon  or  Clinch 

Buck  Spring 

12 

river 

12 

Fountaines 

8 

To   Campbell's   ftation 

Smith's  creek 

6 

near  Holftein 

10 

Coney  river 

II 

To  the  Great  Ifland 

100 

Mine  Lick 

9 

To  Abingdon  in  Wafh- 

Falling  creek 

9 

ington  county 

zs 

War  Path 

7 

To  Richmond  in  Virgi- 

Bear creek 

18 

nia 

280 

Camp  creek 

8 

King's  Spring 

16 

Total 

605 

By  this  new  road,  a  pleafant  pafiage  may  be  had  to  the  weftern  country 
with  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumberland  mountain  to  pafs  ; 
and  that  is  eafy  of  afcent — -and  beyond  it,  the  road  is  generally  level  and 
firm ;  abounding  with  fine  fprings  ©f  water, 

HiJlory.'\  The  hiftory  of  North-Carolina  is  lefs  known  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  ftates.  From  the  beft  accounts  that  hiftory  affords,  the  firft 
permanent  fettlement  in  North-Carolina  was  made  about  the  ytdiT  1710, 
by  a  number  t)f  Palatines  from  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to  cir- 
cumftances  of  great  indigence,  by  a  calamitous  war.  The  proprietors'of 
Carolina,  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands  depended  on  the  ftrength 
E  «  3  of 
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of  their  fettleroents,  determined  to  give  every  poflible  encouragement  to 
fuch  emigrants.  Ships  were  accordingly  provided  for  their  tranfportation 
— and  initructions  were  given  to  go\ernor  Tyntc  to  allow  an  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  free  of  quit-rents  for  the 
firft  ten  years;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per 
acre,  annual  rent  for  e/tr,  according  to  the  ufages  and  cuiloms  of  the  pro- 
vince. Upon  their  arrival.  Governor  Tynte  granted  them  a  traft  of  land  j' 
in  North-Carolina,  fmce  called  Albemarle  and  Bath  precinds,  where  they  ' 
fettled,  and  flattered  themfelves  v.  itli  having  found,  in  the  hideous  w  ilder- 
nefs,  a  happy  retreat  from  the  defolations  of  a  war  which  then  raged  in 
Europe. 

In  the  year  171 2,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree  and 
Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  this  infant  colony.  The 
foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not  known.  Probably  they  were  ofr 
fended  at  the  encroachments  upon  their  hunting  groimd.  They  managed 
their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and  profound  fecrecy.  They  fur- 
rounded  their  principal  :own  with  a  breaft-work  to  fecure  their  families. 
Here  the  warriors  convened  to  the  number  of  1200.  From  this  place  of 
rendezvous  they  f:nt  out  fmall  parties,  by  dilFerent  roads,  uho  entered  the 
fettlement  under  the  mafk  of  friendfnip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  mooOj, 
all  of  them  had  agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame 
night.  When  the  night  came,  they  ensered  the  houfes  of  the  planters,  de- 
manding provifions,  and  pretending  to  be  offended,  fellto  murdering  men, 
v/omen  and  children  without  mercy  or  diftinftion.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  fettlers,  among  whom  vv'ere  a  Svvifs  baron,  and  ajmoft  all  the 
poor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the  country,  were  flaughtered  the 
firlt  night.  Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this  expe- 
dition, that  none  knevv^  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour,  until  the  bar- 
barians had  reached  his  own  door.  Some  kv^',  however,  efcaped,  and  gave 
the  ahirm. — The  militia  affembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night, 
until  the  news  of  the  fad  difaftcr  had  reached  the  province  of  South-Ca- 
rolina. Governor  Craven  loft  no  time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief, 
— I'he  affcmbly  voted  ^^.4000  for  the  fervice  of  the  war.  A  body  of 
600  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barnwell,  and  366  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedir  ' 
tion  through  a  hideous  wildernefs,  to  their  affiiiance.  In  their  firit  en- 
counter wit'-,  the  Indians,  they  killed  30c,  and  took  100  prifoneis.  After 
this  defeat,  the  Tufcororas  retreated  to  their  fortified  town — which  was 
Ihortly  after  furrendered  to  colonel  BarnwelL  In  this  whole  expedition  it 
was  computed  that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas  were  killed,  wounded  and 
taken.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  their  countr)', 
and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  have  ever  fmce  remained. 
After  this  the  infant  colony  remained  in  peace,  and  continued  to  flourifh 
under  the  general  government  of  South-Carolina,  till  about  the  year  1729, 
when  feven  of  the  proprietors,  lor  a  valuable  confideration  *,  veiled  their 
property  and  jurifdidiion  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  was  erefted  into  a 
feparate  province,  by  the  name  of  North-Carolina,  and  its  prefent  limits 

*  See  Page  3 1 . 
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eftablifhed  by  an  order  of  George  IL  From  this  period  to  the  revolution 
in  1776,  the  hiftory  of  North-Carolina  is  unpublipied,  and  of  courfe  un- 
known, except  to  thofe  who  have  had  acccfs  to  the  records  of  the  pro- 
vince. Some  of  the  moft  important  events  that  have  fmce  taken  place, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  general  hittory  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Wa(h- 
ington  and  Greene,  which  lie  direftly  weft  of  the  mountains  in  this  ftate, 
convened  in  committees — appointed  and  held  a  convention — framed  a 
conftitution — eleded  their  governor — .and  in  fhort  erefti-d  themftlves  in- 
to a  feparate,  independent  ftate,  by  the  name  of  tlic  Neiu  Sinte  of  Franklvu 
This  premature  ftate,  was  to  comprehend  all  that  traft  of  country  which 
ties  between  the  mountains  and  tlie  Such  or  Whirl,  in  the  Tenncflee  river. 
Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  great  confufions  and  warm  difputes  in 
North-Carolina,  which  continued  to  rage  till  tl'.e  year  1788,  when  all 
pretenfions  to  independency  were  relinquilhed^  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  ftate 

The  weftern  and  frontier  fettlements,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  been, 
andftill  are  harrafled  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  have  done 
confiderable  damage,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitant:.  The  lateft  ac- 
counts from  this  ftate  are,  that  the  alTtmbly  ha\re  voted  to  raife  an  army 
of  1 500  men,  not  only  to  prevent  the  incurlions  of  the  enemy,  but  to 
carry  war  into  their  own  country,  and  to  compel  them  to  iat  for  peace. 
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SITUATION    and   extent. 
Miles, 

Length    200  1    T^^.    _   J  32°  and  35°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth   1 25  f  ^^^^e^"   1    ^o  ^j^^  ^o  ^^^^  Longitude. 

Bern  daries  1    \K  FUNDED  caft,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  north,  by 
5«;/  aries.\   ^^   North-Carolina  ;  fouth-weft  and  fouth,  by   Savannah 
river,  which   divides  it  from  Georgia.     The  weftern  boundar\-  has  not 
yet,  with  accuracy,  been  afcertained  *. 

Cli?nate.']  The  climate  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Along 
the  fea-coart,  bilious  difeafes  and  fevers  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  between 
July  and  Odober.     The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater  between 

'  *  See  Hiftory. 
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the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  Odober,  than  in  the  other  eight  montha 
in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marfhy  country,  which  is  over- 
flowed for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from  thefe  ftag- 
nated  waters— Irom  the  rivers— and  from  the  neighbouring  ocean— and  the 
profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  which  cover  the  ground^ 
fill  the  avr  with  moifture.  This  moiiiure  falls  in  frequent  rains,  and  co- 
pious dews.  From  aftual  obfervation  it  was  found  that  the  average  an- 
nual fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  42  inches ;  without  regarding  the 
moi{lure  that  tell  in  fogs  and  dews.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes 
tVe  body,  and  the  agreeable  coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expo- 
fure  to  thefe  heavy  dews.  .But  a  fecond,  and  probably  a  more  operative 
caufe  in  producing  difeafes,  is  the  indolei;ce  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this, 
phyficians  fay,  more  than  on  any  unavoidable  injurious  qualities  in  the 
air,  are  chargeable  the  difeafes  fo  common  in  this  country.  The  upper 
ebuntry,  fituated  in  the  medium,  between  heat  and  cold,'  is  as  healthful- 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

kfvers.]  Ihis  ftate  is  watered  by  four  large,  navigable  rivers,  befides 
a  great  number  of  fmallcr  ones,  which  are  pafTable  in  boats.  The  river 
Sa'vattttah  walhes  it  in  its  whole  length  from  north- weft  to  fouth-eaft.  The 
EdiJIo  rifes  in  two  branches  from  a  remarkable  ridge  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  ftate.  Thefe  branches  unite  a  little  below  Orangeburgh,  which 
ftands  on  the  North  Fork,  and  form  Edifto  ri\'er,  which,  having  pafied 
Jackfoiifburgh,  branches  and  embraces  Edifto  illand. 

Santee  is  the  largeft,  and  longeft  river  in  this  ftate.  It  empties  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  fouth  of  Georgetown.  About  120 
miles,  in  a  direft  line  from  its  mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Congaree  and 
Watei-ee;  the  latter  or  northern  branch  pafles  the  Catabaw  nation  of  In- 
dians, and  bears  the  name  of  the  Catabaiv  river  from  this  fettlement  to 
its  fource.  The  Congaree  branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  Broad 
river  again  branches  into  Enoree,  Tjger  and  Pacolet  rivers ;  on  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  celebrated  Pacolet  Springs.  Juft  below  the  junftion  of  Sa- 
luda  and  Broad  Rivers,  on  the  Congaree,  ftands  the  town  of  Columbia, 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  future  feat  of  government  in  this  ftate. 

Fedee  river  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Tadkin  river.  In 
this  ftate,  however,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pcdee,  and  receiving  Lynche's 
creek  and  Wakkamaw  river,  pafles  by  George-town,  which  it  leaves  on 
the  eaft,  and  j  2  miles  below,  it  empties  into  the  ocean.  All  the  foremen- 
tioned  rivers,  except  Edifto,  rife  from  various  fources  in  that  ridge  of 
mountains  which  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  O^ceaii 
from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Mifiifippi. 

The  rivers  of  a  fecondary  fize,  many  of  which  are  no  more  than  arms  of 
the  fa;  the  others  rifing  from  fwamps  or  favannahs,  are  Caafaw,  Com- 
bahee,  Wakkamaw,  Aftiley,  Cooper  and  Black  rivers. 

The  tide,  in  no  part  of  the  ftate,  flows  more  than  2?  miles  from  the  fea 
fhore. 

Moxntaim.]  The  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains,  are  220  miles  north- 
weft  from  Charlefton,  in  latitude  35°,  and  longitude  6°  30'  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  above  their  bafe  is  3840 
feeti  and  above  the  fea-coaft  4640.— The  afccKt  from  the  fea-fliore  being 
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tlgKt  times  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  fphere  of  the  horizon 
and  that  of  an  even  plane,  there  is  exhibited  from  the  top  of  thefe  moun- 
tains an  extenfive  view  of  this  ftate,  North-Carolina  and  Georgia.  And 
as  no  objeft  intervenes  to  obftrudt  the  view,  a  man  with  telefnpk  eyes, 
might  difccrn  vcflels  at  fea.  The  mountains  weft  and  north-weft  rife  much 
higher  than  thefe,  and  form  a  ridge,  which  divides  the  waters  of  Tenncf- 
fee  and  Santee  rivers. 

Harbours.^  The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charlefton,  Port 
Royal  and  George-town.  Charlefton  harbour  is  fpacious,  convenient  and 
fafe.  It  is  formed  by  the  jundion  of  Aftily  and  Cooper  rivers.  Its  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  Fort  Johnfon.  Twelve  miles  from  the  city  is  a  bar, 
over  which  are  four  channels  :  One  by  the  name  of  jhip  Channel,  has  i  8 
feet  water  J  another  i6j,  the  other  two  are  for  fmaller  veflels.  The  tide 
rifes  about  9  feet.  Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  harbour,  of  fufficient  ex- 
tent to  contain  the  largeft  fleet  in  the  world. 

The  entrance  into  George-town  harbour  is  impaffable  to  large  fhips, 
Which  is  a  great  obftrudlion  to  the  growth  of  that  place. 

IJIands.']  The  fea  coaft  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iflands, 
around  which  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  market. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  James  Ifland,  oppofite  Charlefton,  on  which 

are  about  5^0  families. Further  fouth-weft  is  John's  Ifland,  larger  than 

James.    Next  is  Edifto.    Each  of  thefe  iflands  has  a  Prefl^yterian  church. 

On  the  other  fide  of  St.  Helena  found,  from  Edifto,  lies  a  clufter  of 
iflands,  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal 
lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  Ifland,  Paris  Ifland,  and  the  Hunting  Iflands,  ^ 
or  6  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo  called  from  the  number  of 
deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them  ;  and  over  acrofs  Broad  river, 
is  Hilton  Head  Ifland.  AH  thefe  iflands,  except  the  three  firft  mention- 
ed, belong  to  St.  Helena  parifti. 

The  foil  and  natural  growth  of  thefe  iflands  are  not  noticeably  different 
from  the  adjacent  main  land.  They  are  in  generai  favorable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo. 

Civil  Di-vJjions.'\  The  proprietors  who  firft  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina, 
divided  it  in.o  counties  and  parifties.  The  counties  were  generally  named 
after  the  proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  eftabliftied,  and 
this  divifion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  obtclete,  previous  to  the  revolution.  Since  the  revolution, 
county  courts  have  been  eftabliftied,  and  the  ftate  is  now  divided  into  dif- 
trifts  and  counties — and  the  counties  are  fubdivided;  in  the  lower  coun- 
try, into  parifhes — and  in  the  upper  country,  into  fmaller  or  voting  dif- 
trids. 

There  are  feven  diftriifls,  in  which  are  35  counties,  as  follows ; 
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The  committee  appointed  by  a6l  of  aflembly  to  divide  the  diftrifts  into 
counties,  were  directed  to  lay  them  as  nearly  40  miles  fquare  as  was  praili- 
cable,  due  regard  being  paid  to  fituations,  natural  boundaries,  &c. 

As  the  lower  country  was  originally  fettled  by  people  from  Europe  un- 
der the  proprietary  government  and  influence,  all  the  then  counties  were 
divided  into  parifiies.  And  even  now,  although  the  old  counties  are  done 
away,  the  boundaries  altered,  and  new  ones  eftablilbed,  the  divifion  of  pa- 
riflies  fubfifts  in  the  three  lower  diftrids,  the  people  choofe  their  fenators 
and  reprefentatives  by  parifhes,  as  formerly.  But  in  the  middle  and  up- 
per dirtrifts,  which  were  fettled  by  people  of  various  nations  from  Europe, 
but  principally  by  northern  emigrants,  parifhes  an-  hardly  known,  except 
perhaps  in  Orangeburgh  diilrift.  In  thefe  diftrifts  the  people  vote  in  fmall 
divifions  as  convenience  dtrftares. 

Chief  To'vjns.'\  CHARLESTON  is  the  only  confiderable  town  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  uhich  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable. 
'  Thefe  rivers  mingle  their  waters  immediately  below  the  town,  and  form  a 
fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean  at 
Sullivan's  illand,  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  town.  In  thefe  rivers  the 
tide  rifes,  in  common,  about  five  feet.  The  continued  agitation  wliich 
this  occafions  in  the  waters  which  almoft  furround  Charlefton,  and  the  re- 
freihing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  render  Charlefton  more  healthy 
than  any  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from  the 
Weft  India  Iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country,  who  come 
here  to  fpend  xh(t  Jicklj  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  queft  of  health  and  of 
the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords.  And  in  no  part  of  America 
gre  the  focial  blefftngs  enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally  than  in  Charlef- 
ton. UnafFeded  hofpitality — affability — eafe  in  manners  and  addrefs — and 
a  difpofition  to  make  their  guefts  welcome,  eafy,  and  pleafed  with  them- 
felves,  are  charafteriftics  of  the  refpeftable  people  of  Charlefton. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water  brack- 
ifh  and  unwholefome.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  raife  banks  of  earth 
as  barriers  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  higher  floods  of  the  fea.  The 
ftreets  from  eaft  to  welt  extend  from  river  to  river,  and  running  in  a 
ftraight  line,  not  only  open  beautiful  prcfpeds  each  way,  but  afford  ex- 
cellent opportunities,  by  means  of  fubterranean  drains,  for  removing 
all  nuifances  and  keeping  the  city  clean  and  healthy.  Thefe  fa-eets  are 
interfered  by  others,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  throw  the  town  into  a 
number  of  fquares,  with  dwelling  houfes  in  front,  and  ofiice-houfes,  and 
little  gardens  behind.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  convenienrlv  wide,  but  moft 
of  them  are  much  too  narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  cit}-,  in  fo 
warm  a  climate,  Befides  there  being  a  nurfery  for  various  difea'fes  from 
their  confined  fituation,  they  have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in 
cafe  of  fires,  the  deftruetive  efFeds  of  which  have  been  frequently  felt  in 
this  city.  The  houfes  which  have  been  lately  built,  are  brick,  with  tiled 
roofs.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlefton  are  elegant,  and  molf  of  them 
are  neat,  airy,  and  well  finifhed.  The  public  buildings  are  an  exchange, 
ftate  houfe,  armoury,  poor  houfe,  two  large  churches  for  Epifcopalians, 
two  for  Congregationalifts  or  Independents,  one  for  Scotch  Preft)yterians, 
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t^vo  for  the  Baptifts,  one  for  the  German  Lutherans,  one  for  the  Method- 
ills,  one  for  I'rench  Proteftants — befides  a  meeting  licufe  for  Quakers,  and 
two  Jeu'ifh  fynagogues,  one  for  the  Portuguefe,  rue  other  for  the  German' 
Jews.     There  are  upwards  of  a  thoufand  Roman  Catholics  in  Charlefton, 
but  they  have  no  public  building  for  vvorlhip. 

In  1787,  there  were  i6cq  hcufes  in  this  city,  and  9600  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  5400  negroes;  and  what  evinces  the  healthinefs  of  the  place, 
upwards  of  200  of  the  white  inhabitants  were  above  60  years  of  age. 

Charlefton  vras  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13  wards,  who 
choofe  as  man}'  wardens,  who,  from  among  themfelves,  eleft  an  intendant 
of  the  city.  The  intendant  and  wardens  from  the  city  council,  who  have 
power  to  make  and  enforce  bye  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  city. 

Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland,  is  the  feat  of  julHce  in  Beaufort  dif- 
trift.  It  is  a  pleafant,  thriving  little  town,  of  about  50  or  60  houfes,  and 
200  inhabitants,  wlio  are  diltinguilhcd  for  their  hofpitality  and  polite- 
nefs. 

George-town,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  George-town  diftrift,  ftands  on  a 
fpot  of  land  near  the  jundion  of  a  number  of  rivers,  which,  when  united 
in  one  broad  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Pedee,  fall  into  the  ocean  12  miles 
below  the  town,  Belides  thefe,  are  Puryfburgh,  Jackfonfborough,  Orange- 
burgh,  Wynnlborough,  Cambridge,  Camden  and  Columbia,  the  intended 
capital  of  the  ftate,  which  are  all  inconfiderable  villages  of  from  30  to  60 
dwelling  houfes. 

General  face  of  the  Country. "l  The  whole  ftate,  to  the  diftance  of  80 
miles  from  the  fea,  is  level,  and  almoft  without  a  itone.  In  this  diftance, 
by  a  gradual  aflent  from  the  fea  coaft,.the  land  rifes  about  190  feet. 
Here  commences  a  curioufly  uneven  country.  The  traveller  is  conftantly 
afcending  or  defcending  little  fand  hills,  which  nature  feems  to  have 
difunited  in  a  frolic.  If  a  pretty  high  fea  were  fuddenly  arreftcd,  and 
transformed  into  fimd  hills,  in  the  very  form  the  waves  exilled  at  the  mo- 
ment of  transformation,  it  would  prefent  the  eye  with  jult  fuch  a  view  as 
is  here  to  be  feen.  Some  little  herbage,  and  a  few  fmali  pines  grow  even 
on  this  foil.  The  inhabitants  are  it^ ,  and  have  but  a  fcanty  fabfiftence 
on  corn  and  fweet  potatoes,  which  grow  here  tolerably  well.  Thi«  curi- 
ous country  continues  for  60  miles,  till  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  The 
Ridge,  140  miles  from  Charlellon.  This  ridge  is  a  remarkable  traft  of 
high  ground,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea,  but  level  as  you  advance 
-north-weil  from  its  fummit.  It  is  a  fine,  high,  healthy  belt  of  land,  well 
watered,  and  of  a  good  foil,  and  extends  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad 
river,  in  about  6°  50'  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Beyond  this 
ridge,  commences  a  country  exacUy  refembling  the  northern  ftates.  Here 
hills  and  dales,  with  all  their  verdure  and  variegated  beauty,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields,  which  are  rare  in  the  low  country, 
begin  to  grow  common.  Here  Heaven  has  beftowed  its  bleflings  with  a 
molt  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is  much  more  temperate  and  healthful  than 
nearer  to  the  fea.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable  woods — the  vallies 
watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  equal  to  every 
vegetable  produftion.  This,  by  way  of  dillinftion,  is  called  the  upper 
country,  where  are  different  modes  and  different  articles  of  cultivation ; 
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where  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  differ- 
ent tone.  The  land  ftill  rifcs  by  a  gradual  afcent;  each  iucceeding  hill 
overlooks  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced  220 
miles  in  a  north-weft  diredion  from  Charlefton,  the  elevation  of  the  land 
above  the  fea  coaft  is  found  by  menfuration,  to  be  about  800  feet.  Here 
commences  a  mountainous  country,  which  continues  riling  to  tlie  xveftera 
terminating  point  of  this  ftate, 

Soil  and  frodui'iions.'\  The  foil  maybe  divided  into  four  kinds,  firft, 
the  Pifie-barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interfperfed  among 
the  pine-barren,  are  trads  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  of  every  kind  of 
growth  but  that  of  grafs.  Thcfe  tracts  are  called  Sanjatinas,  conftituting 
a  fecond  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind  is  that  of  the 
fwamfs  and  lovt  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam 
and  fat  clay,  producing  naturall}^  canes  in  great  plenty,  cyprefs,  bays, 
&c.  In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is  cultivated,  which  conftitutes  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  the  ftate.  The  high-la7ids ^  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
oak  and  hiccory  lands,  ccnftitute  the  fourth  kind  of  foil.  The  natural 
growth  is  oak,  hicCory,  walnut,  pine,  and  locuft.  On  tuefe  lands,  in  the 
low  country,  are  cultivated,  Indian  corn,  principally;  and  in  the  back 
country,  befldes  thefe,  they  raife  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  filk  *. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  1 1  o  miles  from  th.e  fea,  the  river  fwamps  for 
the  culture  oi  rice  terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  quite  to  the 
rivers,  and  form  banks  in  fome  places,  fe\eral  hundred  feet  high  from 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  afford  many  extenfive  and  delightful  views^ 
Thefe  high  banks  are  interwoven  with  layers  of  leaves  and  different  co-, 
lored  earth,  and  abound  with  quarries  of  free  ftone,  pebbles,  flint,  chryf-  ' 
tals,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  filver,  lead,  fulphur  and  coarfe  diamonds. 

It  is  curious  to  obfcrve  the  gradations  from  the  fea  coail  to  the  upper 
country,  with  refpeft  to  the  produce — the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the 
cultivators.  On  the  iilands  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  for  40  or  50  miles 
back  (and  on  the  rivers  much  farther)  the  cultivators  are  all  fiavcs.  Wo 
■white  man,  to  f[>eak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling  a  farm,  and  improv- 
ing it  for  himfelf  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no  negroes,  he  hires  him- 
felf  as  overfeer,  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has  more  than  he  can  or  will 
attend  to,  till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf.  The  articles  cultivated,  are 
corn  and  potatoes,  v*'hich  are  food  for  the  negroes;  rice  and  indigo,  for 
exportation.  The  foil  is  cultivated  ahnoft  wholly  by  manual  labor.  The 
plough,  till  fmce  the  peace,  was  fcarcely  ufed,  and  prejaJices  ftili  exiil 
againft  it. — In  the  middle  fettlements  negroes  are  not  fo  numerous.  The 
mailer  attends  perfonally  to  his  own  bufinefs,  and  is  glad  to  ufe  the 
plough  to  alTift  his  negroes,  or  himfelf,  when  he  has  no  negroes.  The 
foil  is  not  rich  enough  for  rice.  It  produces  moderately  good  indigo 
weed  ;  no  tobacco  is  raifed  for  exportation.  The  farmer  is  contented  to 
raife  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  poultry,  and  a  little  wheat. — In  tke  upper  coun- 
try, many  men  have  a  few  negroes,  and  a  few  have  many;  but  generally 
ipeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  S^e  the  nature  of  the  foil  more  particularly  defcribed  tv.-der  this  head  in 
the  defcri^{ion  of  Georgia, 
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northern  ftates,  upon  the  labor  of  themfelves  and  families  for  fabfiftencc. 
The  plough  is  ufed  almoft  wholly.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
&c.  are  raifed  for  food,  and  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  fome  wheat 
and  indigo  for  exportation. 

Manufadures.']  In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  country,  the 
people  are  obliged  to  manufadure  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  clothes, 
and  moft  of  their  hufbandry  tools ;  but  in  the  lower  country  the  inhabi- 
tants for  thefe  articles  depend  almoft  entirely  on  their  merchants.  It  is 
a  taft  to  be  lamented,  that  manufactures  and  agriculture,  in  this  and  the 
two  adjoining  ftates,  are  yet  in  the  firft  ftages  of  improvement. 

Confiitutmt.'\  In  1776,  a  temporary  form  of  government  was  agreed  to 
by  the  freemen  of  South  Carolina,  aflembled  in  congrefs ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1778,  it  was  eftablifhed  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature.  ^y 
this  conftitution,  the  legiflative  authority  is  vefted  in  a  general  affembly, 
to  confift  of  two  diftinft  bodies,  a  fenate,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
Thefe  two  bodies,  jointly  by  ballot,  at  their  every  firft  meeting,  choofe 
a  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  both  to  continue  for  two  }'ears,  and 
a  priv)'  council,  (to  confift  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  eight  other 
perfons)  ail  of  the  proteftant  religion. 

The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  muft  have  been  refidents  in  the 
ftate  for  10  \ears,  and  the  members  of  the  privy-council  ^  years,  pre- 
ceding their  eledion,  and  poftefs  a  freehold  in  the  ftate  of  the  value  of 
at  leaft  ten  thoufand  pounds  currency,  clear  of  debt. 

The  go\ernor  is  eligible  but  two  j'ears  in  fix  years,  and  is  vefted  with 
the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate. 

The  fenate  are  chofen  by  ballot,  biennially,  on  the  laft  Monday  in 
November — 'thirteen  make  a  quorum.  A  fenator  muft  be  of  the  protef- 
tant religion — muft  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years — muft  have  been  a 
refident  in  the  ftate  at  leaft  5  years :  and  muft  polTefs  a  freehold  in  the 
parifti  or  diftritt  for  which  he  is  elefted,  of  at  leaft  ^.2000  currency,  clear 
of  debt. 

The  laft  Monday  in  November,  biennially,  two  hundred  and  two  per- 
fons are  to  be  ehofen  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  (equally  proportioned) 
to  reprefent  the  freemen  of  the  ftate  in  the  general  affembly,  who  are  to 
meet  with  the  fenate,  annually,  at  the  feat  of  government,  on  the  firft 
Monday  in  January. 

All  free  whitemen  of  21  years  of  age,  of  one  year's  refidence  in  the 
ftate,  and  poflefting  freeholds  of  50  acrees  of  land  each,  or  what  ftiall  be 
deemed  equal  thereto,  are  qualified  to  eleft  reprefentatives. 

Every  fourteen  years  the  reprefentation  of  the  whole  ftate  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned in  the  moft  equal  and  juft  manner,  according  to  the  particular 
and  comparative  ftrength  and  taxable  property  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  fame. 

All  money  bills  for  the  fipport  of  government,  muft  originate  in  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  ftiall  not  be  altered  or  amer.ded  by  the 
fenate,  but  may  be  rejected  by  them  *. 

Miniftcrs  of  the  gofpel  are  ineligible  to  any  of  the  civil  offices  of  the 
ftate. 

*  Thh  is  in  imitation  of  the  Brilijh  co?:fitiition,  nubile  the  reafons  for  thii 
imitation  do  hot  exilic 
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-    The  power  of  impeaching  officers  of  the  ftate  is  vefted  in  the  houfe  of 

teprefentatives. 

•    The  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  majority  of  the  privy-council,  cxcrcifc 

the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery. 

Juftices  of  the  peace  are  nominated  by  the  fenate  and  reprefentatives, 
jointly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  governor  during  pleafure. 

All  other  judicial  officers  arc  chofen  by  the  /^:nate  and  reprefentatives, 
jointly  and  (except  the  judges  ot  the  court  of  chancery)  commiffioned  by 
the  governor  during  good  behaviour. 

All  religious  focieties,  vvlio  acknowledge  that  there  is  one  God — a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  that  God  is  to  be  publickly 
worfhipped,  are  freely  tolerated. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  to  be  prcfcrvcd  inviolate. 
"   No  part  of  this  conftitution  is  to  be  altered,  without  a  notice  of  ninety 
days  being  previoufly  given,  nor  then,  without  the  confent  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

Lanvs.']  The  laws  of  this  ftate  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particular  na- 
ture, excepting  what  arifes  from  the  permiffion  of  flavery.  The  evidence 
of  a  ilave  cannot  be  taken  againft  a  white  man,  and  the  mafter  who  kills 
his  flave  is  not  punifhable,  otherwife  than  by  a  pecuniary  mulcl:,  and  iz 
months  imprifonment. 

In  an  aft  of  this  ftate  for  regulating  and  fixing  the  falaries  of  feveral 
officers,  pafled  in  March  1787,  it  was  ordered  that  the  go\ernor  fhould 
receive  a  falary  of  £    900  fterling. 

Four  aflbciate  judges,         jT.^ooc^Qh.        -       -  2000 

Attorney  general,  -  -  -  -       200 

Three  delegates  to  congrefs,  £.600  each  -  1 800 

Auditor  of  public  accounts,  -  -  -  373  •     6:  8 

Commiffioners  of  the  treafury,         -         -         -  571  :     8:  S 

Other  falaries  of  public  officers  mentioned  in  fa  id  ? 

act  to  the  amount  of  -  -  ^    >     t      w  .  v., 

Total,        -  ^C.7,9cS  :  15  :  4 

Sfate  of  Literature.']  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  Lite  war,  fent 
their  fons  to  Europe  for  education.  During  the  war  and  fmce,  they  have 
generally  fent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  ftates.  Thofe  who  have 
been  at  this  expence  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been  but  comparatively 
few  in  number,  fo  that  the  literature  of  the  ftate  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since 
the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourilli.  There  are  feveral  flourifh- 
ing  academies  in  Charlefton — one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland — 
and  feveral  others  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Three  colleges  have  h^te- 
ly  been  incorporated  by  law — one  at  Charlefton,  which  is  merelv  nomi- 
nal— one  at  Winnft^orough,  in  the  diftrid  of  Camden — the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  diftrifl  of  Ninety-fix.  The  public  and  private  donations 
for  the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges,  were  originally  intended  to  have 
been  appropriated  jointly,  for  the  ereding  aud  fupporting  of  one  refpeihible 
college.  The  divifion  of  thefe  donations  has  fruftrated  this  defign.  Tlie 
Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnftjorough,  is  fupported  b\  a  reiueCtable  fo- 
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ciety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been  incorporated.  This  inftitatioa 
flourifhes,  and  bids  fair  for  ufcfuhiefs.  The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no 
more  than  a  grammar  fchool.  That  the  literature  of  this  ftate  might  be 
put  upon  a  rcfpeiflable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 

Indians.^  The  Catabaws  are  the  «nly  nation  of  Indians  in  this  ftate. 
They  have  but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  Catabaw  river,  in 
latitude  34°  49',  on  the  boundary  line  l)etween  North  and  South-Carolina, 
and  contains  about  450  inhabitants,  of  which  about  1 50  are  fighting  men. 

RcligiQf2.'\  The  people  of  this  ftate,  by  the  conftitution,  are  to  enjoy 
the  rigiit  of  ekding  their  own  paftors  or  clergy ;  and  what  is  peculiar  to 
this  ftate,  the  minifter,  when  chofen,  is  required  by  the  conftitution,  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  following  declaration,  (viz.)  ♦  That  he  is  determined, 
by  God's  grace,  out  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  inftruft  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  to  teach  nothing  (as  required  of  necerflity  to  eter- 
nal falvation)  but  that  which  he  ftiall  be  perfuaded  may  be  concluded 
and  proved  from  the  fcripture  ;  that  he  will  ufe  both  public  and  private 
admonitions,  as  well  to  the  fick.  as  to  the  whole,  within  his  cure,  as  need 
(hall  require,  and  occafion  ftiall  be  given,  and  that  he  will  be  diligent  in 
prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  in  fuch  ftudies  as  help 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fame — that  he  will  be  diligent  to  frame  his  own 
felfand  family  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Chrift,  and  to  make  both 
himfelf  and  them,  as  much  as  in  him  Heth,  wholefome  examples  and  pat- 
terns to  the  flock  of  Chrift;  that  he  will  maintain  and  fet  forward  as  much 
as  he  can,  quietnefs,  peace  and  love  among  all  people,  and  efpecially 
among  thofe  that  are  or  ftiall  be  committed  to  his  charge.* 

Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were  put  on  an  equal 
footing — there  hare  been  no  difputes  between  different  religious  focieti^. 
They  all  agree  to  differ. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  ftate  are  fettled  chiefiy  by  Prefbyterians,  Bap- 
tifts  and  Methodifts.  From  the  moft  probable  calculations,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  religious  denominations  of  this  ftate,  as  to  numbers,  may  be 
ranked  as  follows :  Preftjyterians,  including  the  Congregational  and  In- 
dependent churches — Epifcopalians,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Sec. 

Population  and  Chara8er.'\  The  beft  eftimate  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
ftate 'which  has  been  made,  fixes  their  number  at  80,000  white  people,  and 
as  many  negroes — fome  fay  there  is  ito.ooo  negroes  in  this  ftate;  but  no 
atuial  cenius  has  lately  been  made.  On.  the  fea  coaft  there  are  many  more 
flaves  than  freemen.  The  bulk  of  the  white  population  is  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  ftate.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ftate,  except  what  arifes  from  the  mifchievous  influence  of 
flavery  ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  do  not  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  fouthern  ftates.  Slavery,  by  exempting  great  numbers  from  the  ne- 
ceflitics  of  labour,  leads  to  luxury,  diflipation  and  extravagance.  The  ab- 
folute  authority  which  is  exercifed  over  their  flaves,  too  much  favours  a 
haughty,  fupercilious  behaviour.  A  difpofition  to  obey  the  chriftian  pre- 
cept, <  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  ftiould  do  unto  us,'  is  not 
cherilbed  by  a  daily  exhibition  of  many  made  for  one.  The  Carolinians 
fooncr  arrive  at  maturity,  both  in  their  bodies  and  minds,  than  the  natives 
of  colder  climates.      They  poflefs  a  natural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of 

genius 
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genius  fuperior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north;  but  too  generally  wan  t 
that  enterprize  and  perfeverance,  which  are  neceiTa'y  for  the  higheft  at- 
tainments in  the  arts  and  fciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few  motives  to 
enterprize.  Inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  which  by  the  la^or  of  the  flavesi 
|)roGuces  plentifully,  and  creates  afnuence~in  a  climate  which  favors  in- 
dulgence, eafe,  and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  plcafures,  they  too  gene- 
rally T'i{k  contented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranfaft  the  com- 
inon  affairs  of  life.  There  are  not  a  few  inilances,  however,  in  this  ftate, 
in  which  genius  has  been  united  with  application,  and  the  efFects  of  their 
union  have  been  happily  experienced,  not  only  by  this  ftate,  but  by  the 
United  States. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  flaves,  furnllhes  their  proprie^ 
tors  with  the  means  of  hof^)itality ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  ufe  thefe 
means  with  more  liberality.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fpare  no  pains  nor 
expence  in  giving  the  higheft  polifh  of  education  to  their  children,  by 
enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  other  m.eans  unattainable  by  thofe  who 
have  biit  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  affable  and  eafy  in  their  manners,  an^ 
polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  The  ladies  want  the  bloom  of  the 
north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  appearance  and 
.manners,  and  many  of  them  pollefs  the  polite  and  elegant  accoinplifliments. 
Hunting  is  the  moft  fafhionable  amufement  in  this  ft^te.  At  this  the 
country  gentlemen  are  extrerriely  expert,  and  with  furpriling  dexterity 
purfue  their  game  through  the  woods.  Theatrical  exhibitions  have  been 
prohibited  in  Charlefton.  Gaming  of  all  kinds  is  more  difcountenanced 
fimong  fafhionable  people  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  ftates.  Twice 
A  year,  ftatedly,  a  clais  of  fportive  gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing rtates,  have  their  horfe-races.  Bets- of  ten  and  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
Sre  fom.etimes  laid  on  thefe  occafions. 

There  is  no  inflance,  perhaps,  in  which  the  richer  clafs  of  people  tref- 
pafs  more  on  propriety  than  in  the  mode  of  conducing  their  funerals^ 
That  a  decent  refpeft  be  paid  to  the  dead,  is  the  natural  diftate  of  refined 
humanity;  but  this  is  not  done  by  fumptuous  and  expenfive  entertain- 
ments, fplendid  decorations,  and  pompous  ceremonies,  which  a  mifguid- 
ed  fafhion  has  here  introduced  and  rendered  neceffary.  In  Charlefton  and 
ither  parts  of  the  ftate,  no  perfons  attend  a  funeral  any  more  than  a  wed= 
ding,  unlefs  they  are  particularly  invited.  Wine,  punch  and  all  kinds 
3f  liquors,  tea,  coiiee,  cake,  &c.  in  profufion,  are  handed  round  on  thefe 
folenln  occafions.  in  ihort,  one  would  fuppofe  that  the  religious  proverb 
)f  the  wife  man,  '  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to 
:he  houfe  of  feafting,'  would  be  unintelligible  and  wholly  inapplicable 
lere,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftingui(h  the  houfe  of  mourning  from 
:he  houfe  of  feafting. 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
lead,  have  this :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fiing,  and  juft  before  the  corpfe 
s  depofited  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fraall  bag  of  earth, 
;aken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the  ck.ceafed  ; 
hen  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufaiem,  and  careful- 
y  kept  f(5r  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  put  upon  the  eyes  of  the  corpfe,  in 
oken  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of  their  expeftations  of 
eturning  thjther  in  God's  appointed  time, 

^^         i^f  Miutary 
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Military  Strength.']  There  are  about  20,000  fighting  men  in  this  ^iAte. 
About  10  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfon,  on  James  Ifland,  at  the 
entrance  of  Charlefton  harbour,  by  which  no  veflel  can  pafs,  unlefs  the 
mafter  or  mate  make  oath  that  there  is  no  malignant  diftemper  on 
board.  Thefe  10  men  are  the  only  {landing  force  of  this  ftate.  The  mi- 
litia laws,  enafting  that  every  freeman  between  16  and  50  years  of  age, 
Ihall  be  prepared  for  war,  have  been  but  indifferently  obeyed  fmce  the 
peace. 

Public  Re'venue  and  Expences.']  The  public  revenue  of  this  flate  is,  no- 
minally, about  £.  90,000  Iterling-  But  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  not 
collefted,  or  paid  in  public  fecurities,  which  are  much  depreciated.  Th» 
expences  of  government  are  about  j^.  16,000  fterling. 

Mode  of  Levying  Taxes.]  There  is  a  general  import  of  3  per  cent,  and 
other  impofts  varying  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  payable  on  the  importation 
of  merchandize  from  foreign  countries.  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of 
the  ftate,  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on  lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  taxed  according  to  their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand 
divifions;  the  firft  reaches  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  extent  of  the  flowing 
of  the  tides ;  the  fecond  from  thefe  points  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers ;  and 
thence  to  the  utmoit  verge  of  the  v/eftern  fettlement  makes  the  thirds 
Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more  exadlly  afcertaining  the  value 
of  the  lands,  are  fubdivided  into  2 1  different  fpecies.  The  moft  valuable 
of  which  is  eftimated  at  fix  pounds,  and  the  leaft  valuable  at  one  {billing 
per  acre.  One  per  cent,  on  the  value  thus  eftimated,  is  levied  from  all 
granted  lands  in  the  ftate.  The  colleftion  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the 
office  of  fherifF,  but  is  committed  to  particular  gentlemen  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

Eftimate  of  Damages  fufained  in  the  late  War.]  The  damages  which  this 
flate  fuftained  in  the  late  war  are  thus  eftimated.  The  two  entire  crops 
of  1780  and  1 78 1,  both  of  which  were  ufed  by  the  Britifh — The  crop  of 
2782  taken  by  the  Americans — About  25' ,000  negroes — Many  thoufands 
of  pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  houftiold  furniture  in  abundance. — The  vil- 
lages of  George- town  and  Camden  burnt -The  lofs  to  the  citizens  di- 

leftly  by  the  plunderings  and  devaftations  of  the  Britifh  army — and  indi- 
leftly  by  American  impreffments,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  together  with  the  heavy  debt  oi  £.  1,200,000  fterling,  incurred 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  in  one  aggregate  view,  make  the  price  of  inde- 
pendence to  South  Carolina,  exclufive  of  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  up- 
wards of  j^. 3,000,000  fterling. 

State  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic]  The  praftice  of  Phyfic  throughout  the 
flats,  is  reputable,  particularly  in  Charlefton,  which  contains  more  regular 
bred  phyficians,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that,  in  common  with  the  other 
parts  of  America,  extraordinary  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  perfons  of  real 
fkill  rarely  fare  better,  and  fometimea  worfe,  than  thofe  of  moderate  ta- 
lents and  contraded  education, 

Commerct-m 
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Commercf.']  The  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  manufadures  occafions 
6  A-aft  confumption  of  foreign  imported  articles  ;  but  the  quantities  and 
Value  of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  ftate, 
except  when  there  are  large  importations  of  negroes.  The  following 
lift  of  exports,  which  v/as  copied  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books  in  Charkl- 
ton,  vvill  give  an  accurate  and  fatisfaftory  idea  of  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  articles  exported  from  the  port  of  Charlefton. 

General  EXPORTS  from  Chnrhfion,  Scuth-Cnrolina,  front  No-verhher,  1786, 
to  No-ve?nber,  1787. 


Barrels  rice> 

6i>754 

Logs  cedar* 

2,726 

Half  barrels  ditto* 

6,882 

Piank, 

514 

Hogfheads  tobacco* 

5 '493 

Feet  cedar. 

8,8oo 

Calks  indigo, 

2=783 

BuHiels,  corn. 

-       29,088 

Hogftieads  deer  ficins. 

205 

Firkins  butter. 

J,I  X  I 

Bales  ditto. 

20 

Barrels  beef. 

362 

ilacoon  Ikins, 

767 

Barrels  pork. 

176 

Otter  Ikins* 

12 

Boxes  foap. 

259 

Hogfhead  Beaver  fkins* 

1 

Boxes  candles. 

119 

Bale,  ditto. 

I 

Calks  bees-wax. 

42 

Box,  ditto, 

I 

Calks  ground  nuts. 

51 

Pounds,  ditto. 

875 

Hoglheads  Pink  root* 

4 

Bag  wool. 

\ 

Caflis  filake  ditto. 

2S 

Bags  cotton,           -           ^ 

33 

Boxes  ginfeng  ditto. 

3 

Pounds  ditto* 

131 

Bales  farfaparilla. 

10 

Bags  feathers. 

31 

Calks  ditto* 

^S 

Pounds  ditto. 

60G 

Bundles  ditto. 

57 

Barrels  pitch,       -         •• 

1,904 

Hides  leather. 

3.308 

Barrels  tar, 

2,230 

Sides  ditto. 

4,212 

Barrels  rofin. 

739 

Calks  baeon  hams. 

13 

Barrels  turpentine. 

3.707 

Pounds  ditto 

3*45? 

Barrels  fpirits  of  turpentine,         32 

Calks  oranges-. 

2i 

Feet  lumber*           -           i, 

,057,600 

Bricks, 

97,000 

Feet  fliingles,           -         3, 

,689,600 

Reeds* 

121,800 

Feet  Haves,           -            i; 

,023,700 

Horns, 

6,900 

AMERICAN  prodtfce 

imported  : 

nto,  and  exported  from ^ 

Charlefoii. 

Barrels  fiour. 

8.783 

Bufhels  ditto. 

1*238 

Barrels  bread* 

735 

Barrels  onions. 

36 

iCegs  ditto. 

^3S 

Bunches  ditto^     - 

14,624 

Bar'rels  filh, 

965 

Eulhels  oats. 

360 

Quintals  ditto. 

no 

Barrels  apples. 

ni. 

Pounds  ditto. 

900 

Barrels  cyder. 

-            V 

Barrels  potatoes. 

360 

FORE  IGN  prcdi4Ce  Imported  into,  and  exported  from  ^  Charlefio 


Hoglheads  and  puncheohs,    7 
Rum,  W,  I.  and  N,  E,    \ 


Calks  and  barrels  ditto,  -         121 

354     Pipes  wine,        -         -  -         31 

Hoglheads  ditto,       -  -        41 

F  f  2  Caik« 
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Cafks  ditto. 

569 

Pounds  yellow  fanders,     -      6,^^o 

Cafes  ditto. 

35^ 

Pieces  cane  wood,      -         -         20 

Pipes  brandy. 

91 

Pieces  elephants  teeth,         -          15 

Calks  ditto. 

88 

Tons  iron,           -           -              22 i 

Cafes  gin. 

1,561 

Bars  ditto,            -           -           229 

Hoglheads  and  calks  porter. 

324 

Tons  coal,           -           -              220 

Bulhels  fait. 

16,332 

Tons  Ruflia  hemp,             -             7 

Hogllieads  molafles. 

560 

Pounds  ditto,        -       -         11,200 

Hogfheads  fugar. 

32 

Cables,              -               -               6 

Chefts  ditto. 

377 

Coils  cordage,          -           -           g 

Calks  ditto,           -         • 

276 

Pounds  ditto,       -         -          io,coo 

Hoglheads  coiFee, 

3 

Anchors,             -             -               6 

Calks  ditto,      -         -         - 

182 

Hoglheads  goods  of  different  1 
kinds  exported,               -J   ^ 

Bags  ditto, 

V 

Pounds  ditto. 

5,500 

Calks  ditto,          -           -           5^2 

Hoglheads  cocoa. 

30 

Bales  ditto,         -           -             150 

Calks  ditto. 

94 

Trunks  ditto,          -          -          148 

Bags  ditto. 

106 

Cafes  and  boxes  ditto,       -         490 

Bags  pimento. 

143 

Crates  ditto,         -           -           102 

Tons  logwood. 

220| 

Bundles  ditto,              -                 51 

Quintals  ditto. 

300 

Jugs  and  jars  ditto,            -         209 

Pieces  ditto. 

598 

Kegs  ditto,          -          -             477 

Tons  fuftick. 

4i| 

Loofe  pieces  duck  and  Ofnaburg,  185 

Pieces  ditto. 

2,078 

Iron  pots,          -             -             512 

Tons  lignum  vita;. 

50I 

Grind  and  queen  ftones,      -         45 

Pieces  ditto. 

300 

Logs  mahogany,         -             2,967 

Pieces  yellow  fanders. 

249 

Feet  ditto,         -         -         18,638 

VESSELS  cleared  out  at  the  citJiom-hoTife ,  Charlejicn,  from  No'vemher 
to  November,  I'jS'],  helongi?ig  to  the  follow ng  nations  : 

AMERICA. 

40  Ships,  meafuring 

3  Snows,  ditto, 

95  Brigs,  ditto, 

285  Sloops,  ditto, 

312  Schooners,  ditto, 

735    VelTels.        "         -  -  4Ij53i     Tons. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 


1786, 


7'372 

Tons. 

252 

ditto. 

9.824 

ditto. 

ii,6jo 

ditto. 

12,433 

ditto. 

35 

4 

46 

35 
28 


Ships,  meafuring 
Snows,  ditto. 
Brigs,  ditto. 
Sloops,  ditto. 
Schooners,  ditto. 


7,153  Tons. 

535  ditto. 

5,652  ditto. 

2,r6o  ditto. 

1,288  ditto. 


148    Veffels, 


16,787     Tons. 

SPAIN, 


I 
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SPAIN. 

2  Brigs,  meafurlng,                 .                 _  273  Tons,. 

3  Sloops     ditto,              .              .              -  i^o  ditto, 
39       Schooners  ditto,             .             -             .  650  ditto, 

4+    VelTels.            -            -            .            ,  ,,073  Tons. 

FRANCE. 

1  Snow,  meafuring                =               .  ,  go  n^^^^^ 
3       Brigs     ditto,               -               -              .  235  ditto, 

2  Sloops  ditto,               -               -               -  J 38  ditto, 
2       Schooners  ditto,            =            -            .  162  ditto. 
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Vellel 


7 1 5     Tons. 


UNITED     NETHERLANDS. 

I       Ship,  meafuring  -  -  290     Tons, 

4  Brigs    ditto,  -  -  -  509     ditto, 

5  Veflels.  -  -  -  -  ^^g    Tons. 

IRELAND. 

f       Ship  mea{uFing 

1  Brig     ditto, 

2  VefTels. 

1  Ship,  Altona, 

I  Brig,  Bremen, 

1  Brig,  Denmark, 

I  Brig,  Hamburg, 

I  Brig,  Auftria, 

947  VefTels,  meafuring  -  -  62,118     Tons. 

The  amount  of  the  above  exports  in  fterling  money,  has  been  eftimated 
31^.5:05,279  19  5.  In  the  moft  fuccefsful  feafons  there  have  been  as 
many  as  140,000  barrels  of  rice,  and  1,300,000  pounds  of  indigo,  ex- 
ported in  one  year.  The  average  price  of  rice,  fince  the  peace,  has  beea 
from  12  to  14  fhillings  fterling  the  hundred;  and  of  indigo,  of  the  dif- 
ferent.forts,  3  fhillings  and  nine  pence.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  depopqlation  of  labourers,  the  bad  ftate  of  the  fields,  and 
frorrs  a  fucceffion  of  bad  feafons,  the  planters  have  made  yearly  but  little 
more  than  half  a  common  crop. 

The  following  ♦  abftraft'  from  a  gentleman  accurately  informed  on  the 
fubjed,  contains  much  uiefyl  information,  and  demands  a  place  under 
this  head. 

jF  f  3.  General 


218 

Tons, 

lOI 

ditto. 

319 

Tons. 

280 

ditto. 

^93 
164 
130 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

127 

ditto. 
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General  Abstract  of  thr  Debt  of  the  State  ^South  Carolina 


500,000 

745'775  I 
1,376,224  10 
1,624,673  14 


4.^46,673      5 


2^0,000 
700,000 
390,000 
280,000 


1,650,000 


v.- 


■3  t>  o 

S:  y  ~ 


3i5'.ooo 

7^7*500 

438,750 
315,000 


1,856,25© 


003 


■5-  ^   -    ^ 
c5    •    ■'-    - 


40,47] 


+434;i7^»^'H    18 


25,000 

...  ,j  ,  -. I  37,288  15 

2768,111,688  16    68,811  4 

532!  21,466     4    81,230  14 


?737j5i.i31_i5J2i2^^33o  1 3 


N.  B.  Vaft  quantities  of  goods  imported  in  the  above  years,  were  on 
account  of  foreigners,  and  fold  at  vendue  and  othcr^vife,  greatly  under 
their  hrft  coft  in  Europe,  and  many  bad  debts  were  contrafted,  both 
which  ought  to  be  deduaed  from  the  above  balance  of  /.  1,626  "761  16 
which  dedufted  k  is  computed,  will  reduce  the  balance  to  about 
/,.i,ico,ooo.— Jt  is  computed  that  tlie  goods  now  left  in  ftores  will 
ismoimttoat  leaft /. 500,000;  but  as  there  was  likewife  a  confiderable 
value  at  the  evacuation,  as  well  as  debts  contrafted  during  the  time  the 
iiritifh  held  the  city  as  a  garrifon,  no  deduftion  can,  with  propriety  be 
made  on  that  account.  x     r      /  > 

Statement  of  the  fuppofrd  future  trade  of  the  fat,  [alh^oi.g  an  annual  importation 


\ : — . 

r .           u-Lui 

J  oj  lue  ozate^ 

Suppofed  laft  bala7ices,  de 
dud  in g  bad.  debts,  on  ac 
count  of  foreigners  andfpe 
.  cie. 

Suppofed 'value  of  imports 
of  Weft  hidia  and  Europe- 
an goods,  as  per  entries  at 
the  treafury. 

Charges  on  goods  included 
in  the  in'voices,  and  payable 
by  the  ijnporter,  though  7wt 
taken  notice  of  in  the  entries 
made  in  the  treafury. 

•1 

1 
1 

Neat  proceeds  of  negroes 
payable  in  Europe. 

Total  amo7int  of  imports  of 
negroes  and  goods  includijig 
charges. 

1,250,000 
1,077,500 

896,375 
706,193  15 

506,503  8  9 
296,129  12 

200,P00 

200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
2  5, 000 

1000 

1000 

:•  000 

rcoo 
000 
000 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

265,000 
265,000 
265,000 
265,000 
265,000 
265,000 

fr^% 
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xfi  of  January,   17S3,  to\ftJam'ary,    1787,  hoth  bidufive. 
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^ 


bo 


^ 

^ 


355 '+7 1  I 
566,411  18 
550,438  16 
336,466  4 


880,471  I 
T,74g,475  14 

1.9^^474  10 
2,042,310  12 


2,208,787  19 


6,667,731  13 


783  to  1784 

1784  to  1785 

1785  to  1786 

1786  to  1787 


^ 


1^ 


178.370 

466,564 

463^576 

5'9'436 


1,617,946 


134,696 

373.251  4 
370,860  16 
415.548  16 


,294,356  16 


745.775 

1,376,224  10 

1,624,613  14 

1,626,761  16 

5'373.37J__i 


N  B  The  above  exports  are  the  produce  of  South-Carolina,  and  are 
exclufive  of  dry  goods,  rum,  fugar,  fait,  coiFee,  &c.  fhipped  to  North-Ca- 
rolina Georda,  Eaft-FIorida,  Bahamas  and  Savannah,  neither  are  the  ex- 
ports from  George-town  and  Beaufort  included  therein,  though  at  a  mo- 
derate  calculation  all  thofe  articles  for  the  above  years  may  be  eftimated 

^^  In  the  exports,  fpecie  is  not  included,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  fum 
annually  fent  from  hence  is  from  ^.iso^ooo  to  ^.200,000  at  lealt. 

«/ 1000  negroes)  to  fhe^.v  the  period  of  time  neceffary  for  the  exthtgia/J^mcnt  of  the 

on  the  foregoing  principles.  ^ 


% 


6"^ 


% 


62,500 

53.875 
44,818 

35'309 
25.325 

14,841 


IS- 


1,577.5°° 

f.396.375 

,206,193    15 

,006,503     8  91 

796,828  12    a 

^76,670         ^i 


an.  87  to  I  Jan.  88 
an.  88  to  i  Jan.  89 
an.  89  to  I  Jan.  90 
an.  90  to  I  Jan.  9 
Ian.  91  to  1  Jan.  92 
an.  92  to  I  Jan.  93 


tl 


500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


1,077,500 

896,375 
706,193  15 
506,503  8  9 
296,828  12 
76,670 j 


Ff  4 
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The  balance  of  ^.500,000  flerling  is  the  fuppofed  amount  of  the  fo^ 
reign  private  debt  of  this  ftate  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

The  foregoing  calculations  were  made  during  the  period  the  inftalment 
aft  v/as  in  progrefs  in  tlie  legiflature,  and  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  ftate 
of  the  debt,  than  any  other  that  was  produced  at  that  time,  except  fome 
that  were  calculated  with  a  view  to  extend  the  inflalments  as  far  as  pofii- 
ble ;  but  as  the  importation  of  negroes  is  prohibited  for  three  years,  the 
balance  of  debt  at  the  end  of  that  time,  fay  March  1790,  will  be  reduced 
to£.^Ho,oc)3.  ■ 

It  IS  to  be  obferved  that  the  value  of  exports  in  this  calculation,  are  not 
rated  higher  than  the  nominal  value  here  in  the  late  bad  feafons ;  fo  that 
a  few  fuccefsful  crops  would  decreafe  the  debt  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

Pra8ke  rf  the  Lanx),  Courts,  y^.]  From  the  firil  fettlementof  this  coun- 
try in  1669,  to  the  year  1769,  a  fingle  court,  called  the  Court  oi  Common 
PLas,  was  thouglit  fufficient  to  tranfaft  the  judicial  bufinefs  of  the  ftaie. 
This  court  was  invariably  held  at  Charlciton,  where  all  the  records  were 
kept,  and  all  civil  bufip°rs  tranlafted.  As  the  province  increafed,  incon- 
veniences arofe,  and  created  uneafmefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  an  aft  was  paffed  in  1769,  by  which 
ihe  province  was  divided  into  feven  dilirifts,  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  Court  ot  Common  Pleas  (invefted  with  the  powers  of  tlie  {time  court 
in  England)  fat  four  times  a  year  in  Charlelion.  By  the  above-mentioq- 
ed  aft,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  were  empowered  to  fit 
as  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Seffions,  invefted  with  the  pov/ers  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  England,  in  the  criminal  jurifdiftion.  The  aft  likewifc  ' 
direfted  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  SelTions  in 
Charlefton  diftrift,  to  divide,  and  two  of  the  Judges  to  proceed  on  what 
is  called  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  other  two  on  the  Southern  Circuit, 
diftributing  juftice  in  their  progrefs.  This  was  to  be  done  twice  in  the 
year.  This  mode  of  adminiftering  juftice  continued  till  1785',  when,  by 
the  unanimous  exertions  of  the  two  upper  diftrifts,  an  aft  was  pafted,  efta- 
blifhing  county  courts  in  all  the  counties  of  the  four  diftrifts  of  Camden, 
Ninery-Six,  Cheyaws  and  Orangeburg  ;  in  the  two  laft,  however,  the  law 
lias  not  taken  effcft.  The  County  Courts  are  empowered  to  fit  four  times 
in  a  year.  Before  the  eftabliftiment  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  re- 
fided  at  Charlefton,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  government ;  and  the 
Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  and  genteel  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Since 
this  eftablifhment,  lawyers  have  flocked  in  from,  all  quarters,  and  fettled 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  law-fuits  have  been  miiitiplicd  beyond 
all' former  knowledge. 

IJiJiory.']  The  reformation  in  France  occafioned  a  civil  wrr  between 
the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  parties  in  that  kingdom.  During  thefe  dc- 
jneftit;  troubles  Jafper  de  Coligni,  a  principal  commander  of  the  Protef- 
fant  army,  fitted  out  two  (hips,  and  fent  them  with  a  colony  to  America, 
under  the  cojnmand  of  Jean  Ribaud,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  a  retreat 
from  perfecution.  Ribaud  landed  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called 
Albemarle  rivej:,  in  North-Carolina.  1  his  colony,  after  enduring  incre- 
idible  hardfnips,  was  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  No  further  attempts 
were  made  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  quarter,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  qf 
J)ngland.  Mention  is,  however,  made  of  Sir  Robert  Heath's  having  ob- 
tained 
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tained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  from  Charles  I.  in  1630;  but  no  fettlements 
were  made  in  confequence  of  this  grant. 

In  1662,  after  the  relloration  ot  Charles  II.  Edvviird,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  feven  others,  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  31ft  and 
36th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

■  A  fecor.d  charter,  given  two  years  aftes:,  enlarged  their  boundaries, 
and  comprehended  all  that  province,  territory,  &c.  extending  eaihvard  as 
far  as  the  north  end  of  Currotuck  inlet,  upon  a  ftraight  line  weikrly  to 
Wyonoke  creek,  which  lies  within,  or  about  latitude  36°  30';  and  fo 
well,  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  fea ;  and  fouth  and  weliward 
as  far  as  29°  north  latitude,  inclufive,  and  fo  weft  in  dire<!^l  lines  to  the 
South  fea*.  Of  this  large  territory,  the  king  conftituted  thefe  eight  per- 
fons  abfolute  Lords  Proprietors — inveiting  them  with  allneceifary  powers 
to  fettle  and  govern  the  iame. 

Nothing  was  fuccefsfully  done  towards  the  fettlement  of  this  country- 
till  1669.  At  this  time  the  proprietors,  in  virtue  of  their  powers,  en- 
gaged the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  frame,  for  them,  a  conftitution  and  body 
of  laws.  Thisconftitution,  conlifting  of  120  articles,  was  ariilocratical, 
and  thouo^h  ingenious  in  theory,  could  never  be  fuccefsfully  reduced  to 
pradice. 
^  Three- 

*  Various  eatrfes  hanje  rendered  if  expedient  to  di^jide  this  exienjxi'e  territory. 
In  1728,  North-Carolina  tvas  ercBed  into  a  feparate  province.  In  1732, 
Qeorge  II.  granted  to  certain  trnjiees  therein  metitioned,  and  to  their  J'ltccejfors, 
a  charter  of  all  that  part  of  Carolina  lying  bettveen  the  moji  northern  Jh-eam 
of  SanjaTinah  ri-fer,  along  the  fea-coaji,  to  the  moJi  foi/thernjiream  of  Alata- 
maha  ri'ver ;  ^vejinjjard,  from  the  heads  of  thefe  ri-vers,  refpeSi'vely  in  direSi 
lines  to  the  Sozith  fea,  incluf-jely,  nvith  all  ifands  ivithin  20  leagues  of  the 
Jame. 

hi  I  761,  the  gO'-cernor  of  South -Carolina,  concri-ving  that  the  lands  lying 
foiith  of  Alatamaha  ri--jer,  belonged  to  South-Carolina,  granted fe-veral  trads 
of  faid  land.  Upon  complaint  being  made  by  the  go-vernment  of  Georgia,  of 
the  fippofed  e-ncroachmeiit  on  their  territory,  his  majefty  iffued  a  proclamaticit 
in  i']6^t  annexing  to  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  betnxieen  the  ri--oer  JlatOr 
mcha  and  St.  Mary's.  The  boundary  Inie,  di-uiding  the  t^wo  provinces  (novj 
fates)  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  been  long  the  jub'ied  of  contro'verfy  ; 
""the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  befiveen  the  North -Carolina  line,  and  a 
line  to  run  due  nveji  from  the  mouth  of  Tugulo  and  Keo^wee  riuers  ;  cenfe- 
quently  that  that  fpot  nvas  the  head  of  Savannah  river ;  the  latter  contend- 
ed that  the  fource  of  KeonAiee  river  tvas  to  be  confdered  as  the  head  of  Savannah 
river. 

For  the  purpofe  of  fettling  this  confroverfy ,  commiffoners  qvere  appointed  in 
April  1787,  by  the  contending  fates — vefled  voith  full  jiowers  to  determine  the 
controverted  boundary,  vvhich  they  fixed  as  follov^s  : 

'  The  moft  northern  branch  or  fiream  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the 
fea  or  mouth  of  fich  ftream,  to  the  fori  or  confluejice  of  the  rivers  novj  called 
'Tugulo  and  Keonvee,  and  from  thence  the  mofi  northern  branch  or  fiream  of  the 
faiil  river  Tug7ilo  till  it  interfeffs  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South -Carolina, 
if  the  faid  txanch  of  Tugulo  extends  fo  far  north,  refer-ving  all  the  iflands  at 

the 
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Three  clafTes  of  nobility  were  to  be  eftablifhed,  (viz.)  barons,  cafliques 
and  landgraxes.  The  firft  to  poffefs  twelve — the  lecond  twenty-four — . 
the  third  furty-eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  was  to  be  unaliena- 
ble. 

In  1669,  William  Sayle,  being  appointed  firft  governor  of  this  coun- 
try, embarked  with  a  colony,  and  fettled  on  the  neck  of  land  where 
Charldton  now  ftands. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  proprietary  gOA^ernment,  a  period  of 
50  years  (reckoning  from  1669  to  1719)  the  colony  was  involved  in  per- 
petual quarrels.  Oftentimes  they  were  harraffed  by  the  Indians — fome- 
times  infefted  with  pirates — trequcntlj'  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifh  fleets — conflantly  uneai}'  under  their  injudicious  government — and 
quarrelling  with  their  governors. — But  their  moft  bitter  diifentions,  were 
refpefting  religion.  The  Epifcopalians,  being  more  numerous  than  the 
Difl'enters,  attempted  to  exclude  the  latter  from  a  feat  in  ,t!-\e  legiflature. 
Thcfe  attem.pts  were  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  that  the  church  of  England,  by 
a  majority  of  votes^  was  eftabliflied  by  law.  This  illiberal  ad  threw 
the  coloiiy  into  the  utmoft  confuilon,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evil 
confequcnces,  which  proved  to  be  the  principal  caufe  ol  the  revolution. 
!Notw)th(tanding  the  ad  eitabli!"hing  the  church  of  England  was  repeal- 
ed, tranquility  was  not  reftortd  to  the  colony.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment was  generally  defired  by  the  colonifts.  They  found  that  they  were 
not  fufficieatly  proteded  by  their  proprietary  conititution,  aiid  effeded  a 
revolution  about  the  year  1719,  and  the  government  became  regal. 

In  1728,  the  proprietors  accepted  jT. 22, 500  fterling  from  the  crown, 
for  the  proj^x:rty  and  jurifdidion,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  referved 
his  Sth  of  the  property,  which  has  never  yet  been  formally  given  up.  At 
this  time  the  conititution  was  new  modelled,  and  the  territory,  limited  by 
the  original  charter,  was  divided  into  North  and  South-Carolinas. 

From  this  period  the  colony  began  to  flourifh.  It  was  proteded  by 
a  government,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  Under 
the  tOilering  care  of  the  mother  country,  its  growth  was  aftonifhingly 
rapid.  Between  the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  more  than  doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wifh  for  a  change  in  their 
political  conititution,  till  the  memorable  Ifamp  ad,  palTed  in  i,  -jb^. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  various  attempts  were  made  by  Great-Bri- 
tain to  tax  her  colonies  without  her  confent.  Thefe  attempts  were  in- 
variably oppofed.     The  Congrefs,  who  met  at  Philadelphia  this  year, 

the  /aid  rivers  Sa'vannah  mid  Tugtdo  to  Georgia — hut  if  the  /aid  branch  or 
flyeam  of  Tugulo  does  rrA  extend  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  South -Carolwa, 
then  a  <vjtf  line  to  the  Mijjijippi  to  be  dra~Mn  from  the  head  fpring  or  fource 
of  the  /aid  branch  of  Tugulo  rioter,  ivhich  extends  to  the  highe/i  northern. 
latitJtde ,  Jhall  for  e-ver  hereafter  form  the  fparation  limit  and  bctmdarj  betnveen 
the  fates  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia.' 

It  isfnpp/ed,  in  the  map  of  this  fate,  that  the  moft  yiorthern  branch  of  Tu^ 
gzdo  river,  inter/e£ls  the  northern  boundary  of  South-CaroUna,  nxjhich,  if  it  be 
fail,  brings  the  ft  ate  tdM  point  in  latitude  3^°,  a?id  about  8°  l^'  ivcfi  longitude 
from  Philadelphia,, 
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ananimouny  approved  the  oppofition,  and  on  the   19th  of  April,  war 
commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  conteil  for  independence,  this  ilate  was  a  great 
fufferer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  the  war.  It  feels  and  la- 
ments the  lofs  of  many  of  its  noble  citizens.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been 
emerging  from  that  melancholy  confufion  and  povert\-,  in  which  it  was 
general!)'  involved  hy  the  devaftations  of  a  relentlefs  enemy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  faft  multiplying  by  emigrations  from  other  Hates — the  agri- 
cultural interefts  of  the  Hate  are  reviving — commerce  is  flourifhing — 
ceconomy  is  becoming  more  fafnionablc — and  fcience  begins  to  fpread 
her  falutary  influences  among  the  citizens. — And  fhould  the  political  dif- 
ficulties, which  have,  for  feveral  years  pali,  unhappily  divided  the  inha- 
bitants, fubfide,  as  is  hoped,  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  government, 
this  Hate,  from  her  natural  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages,  and 
the  abilities  of  her  leading  charaders,  promifes  to  become  one  of  the 
jrichelt  in  the  union. 
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Eefore  the  revolutioa,  Georgia,  like  all  the  fouthern  ftatei,  was  divide* 
into  parilhcs  ;  but  this  raude  of  divillon  is  now  abulilhed,  and  that  of 
counties  has  fucceeded  in  its  room. 

Chief  Toiu:'/s.]  The  preient  feat  of  government  in  this  ftate  is  Au- 
gusta. It  is  fitiiated  on  the  foiith-weft  bank  of  Savannah  river,  about 
134  mi^es  from  the  fea,'and  117  north-weft  of  SaA'annah.  The  town," 
which  contains  not  far  from  200  houfes,  is  on- a  fine  large  plain  ;  and  as 
it  enjoys  the  beil:  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  central  fituation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  counties,  is  riling  fait  into  importance. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  ftands  on  a  high  fandy 
MufF,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  1  7  mil#s  from 
its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built^n  the  form  of  a  parallcilogram, 
and,  includiiig  its  fuburbs,  contains  227  dwelling-houfes,  one  Epifcopal 
church,  a  German  Lutheran  church,  a  Prelbyterian  church,  a  Synagogue, 
and  Court-houfe.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  blacks, 
amount  to  about  850,  feventy  of  whom  are  Jews. " 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  10  miles  from  it, 
there  were,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  about  2300  inhabitants.  Of  thefe,  192 
were  above  50  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  'I'he  ages  of  a  lady  and' 
her  nx  children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  385  years.  This 
computation,  which  was  adualiy  made,  ferves  to  (hew  that  Savannah  is 
not  really  fo  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly  r^^prei'ented, 

Su  N  B  u R Y  is  a  fea  port  town,  favoured  with  a  fafe  and  very  convenient 
harbou;.  Se\  era!  fmall  iflands  intervene,  and  partly  obltruft  a  diredl  view 
of  th:  ocean  ;  and,  interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  paiTage  out  ta 
lea  winding,  hut  not  diflicult.  It  is  a  very  pleafant,  healthy  town,  and  is 
the  refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Midway  and  New- 
port, duriiig  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Britifh  in  the  late 
war,  but  is  now  recovering  its  former  populoufnefs  and  importance. 

Brunswick,  in  Glynn  county,  lat.  31°  10',  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  river,  at  which  place  this  river  empties  itfelf  into  St.  Simon's 
found.  Brunfwick  has  a  fafe  harbour,  and  fufhciently  large  to  contain 
.the  whole  of  his  Moft  Chriitian  Majefty's  fleet  ;  and  the  bar,  at  the  en- 
trance into  it,  has  water  deep  enough  for  the  laj'geft  velTel  that  fwims. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  built.  From  its  advantage- 
ous fituation,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  back  country,  it  promifes  to  be 
hereafter  one  of  the  firft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

Frederica,  on  the  ifland  of  St,  Simon,  is  nearly  in  lat. '31°.  15' 
north.  It  flands  on  an  eminence,  if  confidered  with  regard  to  the  marfhes 
before  it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  v/aflies  the  weft  fide 
of  this  agreeable  iiland,  and,  after  feveral  windings,  difembogucs  itfelf 
into  the  fea  at  Jek)'l  found  :  it  forms  a  kind  of  bay  before  the  tov/n,  and 
is  navigable  for  veiTels  of  the  largeft  burthen,  which  may  lie  along  the- 
wharf  in  a  fecure  and  fafe  harbour. 

The  town  of  Louisville,  which  is  defigned  as  the  future  feat  of 
government  in  this  ftate,  iias  lately  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeechee 
river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet  built. 

Ri-vers.']  Sa<i.'annnh  river  forms  a  part  of  the  divifional  line,  which 
feparates  this  ftate  from  South  Carolina.  Its  courfe  is  nearly  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  the  names 
>      -  of 
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©f  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which  fpving  from  the  mountains.  It  is  na- 
vigable tor  large  veffels  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  ico  feet  keel  as 
far  as  Augulla.  After  rifing  a  fall  juft  above  this  place,  it  is  paffable  for 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  Tiigulo  river,  l^bee  bar,  at  its  entrarice  in  lat. 
3  j°  57',  has  fixteen  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogeec.hee  ri\'er,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is  a  fmaller 
river,  and  nearly  parallel  wiih  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alataniaha  *,  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  is  formed  by 
the  jundion  of  the  Okonee  and  Okemulgee  branches.  It  is  a  noble  river, 
but  of  difficult  entrance.  Like  the  Nile,  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral 
mouths  into  the  fea. 

Befides  thefei  there  is  T?n'ile  rit'cr.  Little  Sitilia,  Great  Sit  ilia,  Crooked 
river,  and  St.  Maty's,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  river  empties  into  Amelia  found,  lat.  30* 
44',  and  is  navigable  for  velTels  of  conliderable  burden  for  ninety  miles. 
Its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weit- 
India  market.  Along  this  river,  every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluiFs  con- 
venient for  veffels  to  haul  to  and  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  micdle  and  v%'eftern  parts  of  this  ftate  are,  Apalachi- 
cola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouches  and  Flint  rivers.  Mobile, 
Fafcagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thefe  running  fouthwardly,  empty  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  forementioned  rivers  abound  with  a  great 
variety  of  fifn,  am.ong- which  are  the  mullet,  whiting,  cat,  rock,  trout, 
brim.,  white,  (had  and  fairgeon. 

Climate,  Difeafes,  CS"):.]  In  fome  parts  of  this  flate,  at  particular  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  the  climate  cannot  be  efteemed  faiubrious.  In  the  low 
country  near  the  rice  fwamps,  bilious  complaints  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds  are  pretty  univerial  during  the  months  of  Jul)',  Augufi;  and  Sep- 
tember, v/hich,  for  tins  reafon,  are  called  the  fickiy  months. 

The  diforders  peculiar  to  this  climate,  originate  chiefly  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  water,  which  is  generally  brackifn,  and  from  the  noxious  pu- 
trid vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  ftagnant  waters  in  the  rice  fwamps, 
Eefides,  the  long  continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  nervous  fyikm,  and  as  they  have  no  neceiiary  labour  to  call 
them  to  exercife,  a  large  Ihare  of  indolence  is  the  natural  confequence ; 
and  indolence,  efpecially  among  a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  of 
difeafe.  The  immenfe  quancities  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  ufedto 
correft  the  brackifhnels  of  the  water,  form  a  fpecies  of  intemperance, 
which  too  often  proves  ruino'uS  to  the  conflltution.  Parents  of  infirm, 
fickly  habits,  often,  in  mere  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of  their  own 
likenefs.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  difeafes  of  the  prefent  inhabitants, 
may  therefore  be  viewed  as  hereditary^  I  muft  add  as  a  general  obferva^ 
tion,  that  to  the  three  laft  mentioned  caufes  may  be  afcribed  no,  inccnli- 
derable  part  of  thofe  diforders  which  prevail  in  fouthern  climates. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters  of  this 
ftate  remove  with  their  families  to  the  fea  iflands,  or  fome  elevated  heal- 
thy fituation,  where  they  refide  three  or  four  months,  for  the,  benefit  of 
fxelh  air.     In  the  winter  and  fpring  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  other 

*  fro7mmced  OliaTnawhai/j, 
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inflammatory  difordcrs,  occafioned  by  fudden  and  violent  colds,  are  con*» 
fiderably  common,  and  frequently  fatal.  Confumptions,  epilepfies,  can- 
cers, palfies  and  apoplexies,  are  not  fo  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  as  northern  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is  feldonj 
or  never  feen.  Vegetation  is  not  frequently  prevented  by  fevere  froib. 
Cattle  fubfift  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  without  any  other  food 
than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannahs  *,  and  arc  fatter  in  that 
feafon  than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  v^^hich  begins  about  80  or 
loo  miles  from  the  fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water 
plenty  and  good.  In  the  flat  country  there  is  here  and  there  a  fpring  only, 
which  is  clear  and  pretty  good.  Neither  is  the  air  fo  pure  here  as  in  the 
hilly  country,  being  more  confined,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  agitations  from  the ' 
winds,  and  withal  impregnated  with  putrid  vapours  from  the  rice  fwamps. 

In  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  ftate,  which  lie  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  atmofphere  is  kept  in  motion  by  impreffions  from  the 
trade  winds.  This  ferves  to  purify- the  air,  and  render  it  fit  for  refpira- 
tion  ;  fo  that  it  is  found  to  have  a  very  advantageous  effed  on  perfons  of 
confumptive  habits. 

Face  of  the  Country. 1  The  eaflem  part  of  the  fiate,  between  the  moun*- 
tains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  ri\  ers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a  traft  of 
country  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40  or  50  eaft  and 
weft,  is  entirely  level,  without  a  hill  or  a  ftone.  At  the  diftance  of  about 
40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea-board,  or  falt-marfb,  the  lands  begin  to  be 
more  or  lefs  uneven.  The  ridges  gradually  rife  one  above  another  into 
hills,  and  the  hills  fucceffively  increafing  in  height,  till  they  finally  termi- 
nate in  mountains.  That  vail;  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  with 
Karts  Kill,  near  Hudfon's  river,  in  the  ftate  of  Nev/-York,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Allegany  and  Apalachian  mountains,  terminate  in  this  ftatCj 
about  60  miles  fouth  of  its  northern  boundary. —  From  the  toot  of  this 
mountain  fpreads  a  wide  extended  plain,  of  the  richeft  foil,  and  in  a  lati- 
tude and  climate  favourably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  moft  of  the  Eaft- 
India  produdlions. 

Soil  and  Produ8ions.'\  The  foil  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according 
lo  fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  iflands  on  the  fea-board,  in 
their  natural  ftate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine,  oak,  and 
hiccory,  live  oak,  and  fome  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  fand  and 
black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hiccory  and  live 
oak,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  on  cultivation  good  crops  of  indigo,  cot- 
ton, corn  and  potatoes.  Thefe  iflands  are  furrounded  by  navigable  creeks, 
between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  large  extent  of  fait  marfti,  fronting 
the  whole  ftate,  not  lefs,  on  an  average,  than  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth^ 
interfered  with  creeks  in  various  diredions,  admitting,  through  the  whole, 
an  inland  navigation  between  the  iflands  and  main-land,  from  the  north- 
eaftward  to  the  fouth-eaftward  corners  of  the  ftate.  The  foil  of  the  main- 
land, adjoining  the  marlhes  and  creeks,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with. 

*  A  favannah  h  a  PraSI  of  gronvd.  covered  'with  grafs,  but  'zvithout  any  trees 
•r  Jhrtibst     They  are  often  ta  be  fQund  in  fmt  lands  ha.  the  fouthern  fates. 
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that  of  the  iilands;  except  that  which  borders  on  thofe  rivers  aud  creeks 
which  ftretch  far  back  into  the  country.  On  thefe,  iminediately  after  you 
leave  the  falts,  begin  the  valuable  rice  fwamps,  v/hich  on  cultivation,  af- 
ford the  prefent  principal  ftaple  of  commerce.  The  moil  of  the  rice  lands 
lie  on  rivers,  which,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  called  Tide-lands,  or  on 
creeks  and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in  fome  deeper  or  lower 
parts  of  the  lands,  wdiich  are  called  inland- fwamps,  and  extend  back  in 
the  country  from  ij  to  25  miles,  beyond  which  very  little  rice  is  planted, 
though  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  experiment  has  proved,  120 
miles  back  from  the  fea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between  thefe  creeks 
and  rivers,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  covered  chief- 
ly with  pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  aud  fmall  reeds,  which  afford  a  large 
xange  of  feeding  ground  for  ftcck  both  fummer  and  winter.  Here  and 
there,  are  interlperfed  oak  and  hiccory  ridges,  which  are  of  a  better  foil, 
and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  and  indigo,  but  thefe  are  very  little  ele- 
vated above  the  circumjacent  lands.  The  lands  adjoining  the  rivers  arc 
nearly  level,  and,  for  a  hundred  miles  in  a  direft  line  from  the  fea,  con- 
tinue a  breadth  from  2  to  3  or  4  miles,  and  wherever,  in  that  diilance, 
you  find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one 
fide,  you  may  expeif  to  find  the  lo\v  or  fv/amp  ground  proportionably 
wide  on  the  oppoiite  ftde  of  the  river.  This  feems  to  be  an  invariable 
rule  till  vou  come  to  that  part  where  the  river  cuts  the  mountains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and  the  edigs 
of  the  fwamps,  at  thedifiance  of  20  or  30  miles,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a 
red  colour,  on  which  grows  plenty  of  oak  and  hiccory,  with  a  confiderabk 
intermixture  of  pine.  In  fume  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  fo 
continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepenhig  the  redifh  colour  of 
the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  u'hat  is  called  the  ivlulatco  foil,  confiRing  of  a 
black  mould  and  red  earth.  Tlie  compofition  is  darker  or  lighter  accord- 
ing as  there  is  a  larger  or  fmaller  portion  of  the  black  or  red  earth  in  it. 
The  mulatto  lands  are  generally  Itrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of  wheat, 
tobacco,  corn,  fee.  To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds  by  turns  a  foil  nearly- 
black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow  large  quantities  of  black  walnut,  mul- 
berry &c.  This  fucceffion  of  different  foils  continues  uniform  and  re- 
gular, though  there  are  fome  large  veins  of  all  the  different  foils  intermix- 
ed, and  what  is  more  remarkable,  this  fucceffion,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
ftretches  acrofs  this  Hate  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,  and  extends 
through  the  feveral  flatcs.  nearly  in  the  fame  diredion,  to  the  banks  of 
Hudfon's  river.  In  this  ftate  are  produced  by  cukure,  rice,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, filk,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oranges, 
figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  ftaple  commodity ;  and 
as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  under  cultivation,  the 
quantity  raifed  in  future  muft  be  much  greater  than  at  prefent.  But  the  ra- 
pid increafe  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by  emigrations,  whofe  attention 
is  turned  to  the  raifmg  of  tobacco,  and  the  vaft  extent  of  land,  with  a 
richnefs  of  foil  fulted  to  the  culture  of  that  plant,  renders  it  probable,  that 
tobacco  will  (hortly  become  the  ftaple  of  this  ftate. 

The  tobacco  lands  are  equally  well  adapted  to  wheat,  which  may  here- 
after make  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

On 
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On  the  dry  plains,  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which  are  foHni 
to  afford  a  wholefonie  nourilTiment,  and  from  which  is  made,  by  diftilla* 
tion,  a  kind  of  .whiflcy,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that  made  from 
rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and  wafhing  this  root,  that  a  fediment 
ot"  ftarcli  is  made,  wTiich  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sago,  and  anfwers  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  India  fago. 

^  Moll  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourifh  in  this  ftate  with  proper  atten- 
tion. _  The  rice  plant  has  been,  and  the  tea  plant,  of  which  fuch  immenfe 
quantities  are  confumed  in  the  United  States,  may  undoubtedly  be,  tranf- 
planted  with  equal  advantage.  The  latitude,  the  foil,  and  the  temperature 
of  climate,  all  invite  to  make  the  experiment. 

From  many  confiderations,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  predift,  that  the 
fouth-wellern  part  of  this  ftate,  and  the  parts  of  Eall  and  Weft  Florida, 
which  lie  adjoining,  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  vineyard  of 
America, 

Rcniarkahle  5[>rmgs.'\  Jw  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  an 
half  of  the  town  of  Walhingtcn,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  \vhich  rifes  from  a 
hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  lengdi, — The  infide  of  the  tree  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  nitre,  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around  the  fpring  are  in- 
crafted  with  a  fubllance  as  white  as  fnow.— It  is  faid  to  be  a  fovereign  re- 
medy for  the  fcurvy,  fcrofulous  diforders,  confumptions,  gouts,  and  eve- 
ry other  difeafe  arifing  from  humours  in  the  blood, — A  perfon,  v^ho  had 
a  fevere  rheiimatirm  in  his  right  arnv  having,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes, 
drank  two  quarts  of  the  water,  experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was 
then  thrown  into  a  perfpiration,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely 
free  from  pain,  and  in  perfect  health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine,  healthy  part  of  the  ftate,  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  Waibington,  where  are  excellent  accommodations,  will  no  " 
doubt  prove  a  pleafant  and  fidutary  place  of  refort  for  invalids  from  the 
maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  ilates. 

Cnrirjjitks.'\  About  90  miles  from  the  fea,  as  you  advance  towards  the 
mountains,  is  a  very  remarkable  bank  of  oyifer  fbeils,  of  an  uncommon 
lize.  They  run  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,  in  three 
diftinft  ridges  near  each  other,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven 
miles  in  breadth.  The  ridges  conmience  at  Savannah  river,  and  have 
been  traced  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  Alatamaha.  7'his  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  has  already  been  accounted  for  (page  49.)  But  by 
whatever  means  thefe  fhells  were  placed  there,  they  are  an  inexhauftible 
fburce  of  wealth  and  convenience  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  zt 
from  them  they  make  their  lime  for  building,  and  for  the  making  of  in« 
digo,  in  which  it  is  indifpeniibly  necefTary. 

Commerce y  mnmifiiBures  and  agriaihure.'\  The  chief  articles  of  export 
from  this  ftate  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigoj  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds, 
naval  ftores,  leather,  deer  fkins,  fnake  root,  myrtle,  bees  wax,  corn,  live 
ftock,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  ftate  in  1772,  was _^.i2i, 677 
fterling.  The  number  of  veiTels  employed  this  year,  was  217,  whofe 
toniiage  was  11,246,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  following  ftateraent. 
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■iBxports  of  Georgia,  of  the  crops  of  I'ji^^, 


Barrels  of  rice. 
Pounds  of  indigo. 
Lbs.  deer-fkins. 
Lbs.  beaver-fkins. 
Lbs.  raw  filk, 
Lbs.  tanned  leather, 
M.  feet  of  timber. 
Lbs.  of  tobacco, 
M.  ftaves, 
M.  ihingles. 
Oars  and  handfpikes 
Lbs.  of  hemp, 
Bbls.  turpentine, 
Barrels  of  pitch. 
Barrels  of  tar. 
Barrels  of  pork, 
.  Barrels  of  beef. 
Hogs  and  flioats, 
Bailiels  of  corn. 
Lbs.  of  flour, 
Bufhels  rough  rice, 
Bufhels  of  peas. 
Lbs.  fago-powder. 
Gals,  orange-juice. 
Lbs.  of  tallow. 
Lbs.  of  bees  and  ) 
myrtle-wax,     3 
Horfes, 
Mules, 
Steers  and  cows. 


I    A. 

1760,  1765, 


1755- 

1760.  , 

2=399 

3>^''^i5 

4.508 

,11,74^ 

49 '995 

65,765 

120 

2,Z98 

43  S 

55-S 

3.250 

34.725 

3S7 

283 

203 

80 

240 

5S1 

1,112 

4S 

425 

20 

8 

40 

14 

76 

600 

237 

20S 

400 

960 

2.910 

48 

I  6 

1765, 

1770. 

12,224 

22,129 

16,019 

22,336 

200,695 

284,840 

1,800 

1,469 

•7ii 

290 

34.575 

44.539 

i,879 

i,So6 

13.447 

661 

466 

3.722 

2.^97 

528 

06 

1,860 

103 

80 

486 

105 

394 

521 

141 

639 

1,360 

605 

7,805 

13.598 

3. 113 

7.064 

3C0 

601 

18,40^ 

605 

100 

1,079 

2,170 

4.058 

209 

545 

30 

69 

32 
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1770,  flW  1772. 


1772. 

23. ?4^ 
11,882 

213.475 
632 

485 

52,126 

2,163 

176,732 

988 

3.525 

259 

40 

364 
298 
62S 

ss; 

514- 

11,444 

1,000, 

2,627 

140 

H.435 

284 

1.954 

257 

iO 


Value,  in  fterling  money,  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  for  eighteen  years. 


1755. 
1756, 

^757. 
■'75^. 
i759» 

1760, 


I' 

15.744 
16,776 
15,649 
8,613 
12,694 
20,852 


1761, 
1762, 

1763. 
1764, 

1765. 
1766, 


15.870 
27,021 
47.551 

73,426 
81,228 


^767. 
1768, 
1769, 
1770, 

177I' 

1772, 


67,09Z 
92,284 
86,480 

99.383 
106,^87 
121,677 


Stateme7it  of  the  number  of  veffeh  cleared  eut  of  Georgia,  from  1 755  to  I  77Z. 


Square-rigged    Sloops. 


iquare-rigged    Sloops. 


1755. 

9 

45 

1,399 

1759. 

13 

zs 

1,981 

J756. 

7 

3S 

1.799 

1760, 

7 

30 

I -.457 

J757. 

.  II 

33 

1.559 

1761,  . 

9 

36 

1,604. 

.1758, 

4 

^7 

665  1762, 

22 

35 

2,784 

G 

g 

1765, 

n^3' 

34 

n^4> 

36 

^76j. 

54 

J  766, 

68 

>767> 

62 

G 
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A. 

58 

4,761 

1768, 

77 

109 

79 

5,1:86 

1769, 

«7 

94 

94 

7,685 

1770, 

73 

1^3 

86 

P.974 

177^. 

64 

121 

92 

8,465 

'772> 

H 

'^33 
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9,276  ' 
10,514. 

t^'553 
11,246 

It  is  impoflible  to  te!!,  ivith  accuracy,  what  has  been  the  amount  of  ex-| 
ports  in  any  one  yesr  fince  the  peace,  owing  to  the  confufion  into  which 
affairs  of  this  kind  were  thrown  by  the  late  war.  In  return  for  the  nume- 
rated exports  are  imported,  Weil-India  goods,  teas,  wines,  various  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  and  drj-  goods  of  all  kinds.— From  the  northern  ftates,  ' 
cheefc,  filh,  potatoes,  apples,  cyder  and  (hoes.  The  imports  and  exports 
of  this  ftate  are  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  a 
place  where  the  principal  commercial  bufinefs  of  the  Hate  is  tranfafted. 
The  manufaftures  of  this  ftate  have  hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  if 
we  except  indigo,  filk  and  fago.  In  1766,  1084  lbs.  of  raw  filk  vvere 
exported.  So  large  a  quantity,  however,  has  not  been  exported  in  any 
one  year  before  or  fince.  The  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufadure  of 
fago,_  are  at  prefent  but  little  attended  to.  Tlie  people  in  the  lower  part 
ot  this  ftate  manufadure  none  of  their  own  clothing  for  themfelves  or  their 
negroes.  For  almoll  every  article  of  their  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  for 
their  hulbandry  tools,  they  depend  on  their  merchants,  who  import  them 
from  Great-Britain  and  the  northern  ftates.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
countiy,  however,  the  inhabitants  manufaaure  the  chief  part  of  theij 
eloathing  from  cotton  and  from  flax. 

Military  Jlraigth.]  In  Georgia  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  8000 
fighting  men,  between  fixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Of  thefe,  2,340 
are  in  Wilkes  county,  600  in  Chatham,  and  424  in  Libertv  county. 

Population,  Chamaer,  Manners,  iSc]  No  aftual  cenfus'of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ftate  has  been  taken  fince  the  war.  Population,  fince  the  peace 
of  1783,  has  increafed  with  a  furprifing  rapiditv.  It  is  conjeftured  that 
emigrations  from  Europe,  the  northern  ftates,  but  principally  from  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolinas>  have  more  than 
tripled  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  laft  fix  years.  From  the  moft 
probable  calculations  there  are,  exclufive  of  Indians,  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants  irt  Georgia,  of  whom  one  third  part  at  leaft  are  flaves. 

In  the  grand  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ftate  were  reckoned  at  90,000,  including  three-fifths  of  20,000  ne- 
groes. But  from  the  number  of  the  militia,  which  has  been  afcertained 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy,  there  cannot  be  at  moft,  more  than 
half  that  number. 

No  general  charafter  will  apply  to  the  inliabitants  at  large.  Colieaed 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  ncccffity  or  inclination  led 
them,  their  charafter  and  manners  muft  of  courfe  partake  of  all  the  varie- 
ties which  diftinguifh  the  feveral  ftates  and  kingdoms  from  whence  they 
came.  There  is  fo, little  uniformity,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  trace  anv  eo- 
verning  principles  among  them.  An  averfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant, 
owing  m  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  want 
«f  Jieceffity  to  excite  induftry.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpiwlity,  particu- 
^  '  larly 
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lady  to  ftrangers,  is  an  ornamental  charaderiftic  of  a  great  part  of  this  people. 

Their  diverfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favorite  amufs- 
ment.  Others  take  a  fancied  pleafure  at  the  gamir.g  table,  wnich,  how- 
ever, frequently  terminates  in  the  luin  of  their  hapoinefs,  fortunes,  and 
conlHtutions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horfe  racing  and  cock  fighting  pre- 
vail, two  cruel  divenlons  imported  from  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
from  whence  thofe  who  praftife  them  principally  emigrated.  But  the  moil 
rational  and  univerfal  amufement  is  hunting,  and  for  this  Georgia  is  par- 
ticularly well  calculated,  as  the  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  ra- 
coons, rabits,  wild  turkies,  and  other  game ;  at  the  fame  time  the  woods 
are  fo  thin  and  free  from  obltrudions,  that  you  may  generally  ride  half 
fpeed  in  the  chace,  without  danger.  In  this  amufement  pleafure  and  profit 
are  blended.  The  exercife,  more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health,  and 
iits  for  aolivity  in  bufmefs,  and  expertnefs  in  war;  tlie  game  alfo  affords 
them  a  palatable  food,  and  the  fldns  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Religmi.']  In  regard  to  religion,  politics  and  literature,  this  ftate  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  In  Savannah  is  an  Epifcopal  church,  a  Preibyterian  church, 
a  Synagogue,  where  the  jews  pay  their  weekly  worfliip,  and  a  German  Lu- 
theran cliurch,  fupplied  occafionally  by  a  German  miniller  from  Ebenezer, 
where  there  is  a  large  convenient  ftone  church,  and  a  fettlement  of  fober 
induftrious  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  Augufta  they  have  an 
Epifcopal  church.  In  Midway  is  a  fociety  of  Chrillians,  eftablifhed  on 
the  congregational  plan.  Their  meeting  hoofe  was  burnt  by  the  Britifn, 
J778;  fmce  which  they  have  erected  a  temporary  one  in  its  rooiri.  Their 
anceltcrs  emigrated  in  a  colony  from  Dorcheiter,  near  Bofton,  about  the 
year  1700,  and  fettled  at  a  place  named  Dorchefter,  about  20  miles  fouth- 
weil  of  Charhdfon,  South  Carolina.  In  1752,  for  the  fake  of  a  better  cli- 
mate,-and  more  land,  almoft  the  whole  fociety  removed  and  fettled  at  Mid- 
way. With  few  interruptions,  occafioned  by  the  deaths  of  their  minifters, 
and  the  late  war,  in  which  they  greatly  fuiFered,  they  have  had  a  preached 
gofpel  conilantly  among  them.  They,  as  a  people,  retain  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  that  unaffeded. piety  and  brotherly  love, 
vv'hich  charafterifed  their  anceftors,  the  firft  fettlers  of  New  England. 
The  upper  counties  are  fupplied,  pretty  generally,  by  Baptift  and  Me- 
thodifl  minifters.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  ftate,  is  not  fupplied  by  mi- 
nifters  of  any  denomination. 

C on/til litioK.']  The  numerous  defeds  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  this 
ftate,  induced  the  citizens,  pretty  univerfaily,  to  petitipn  for  a  revifion  of 
it.  It  was  accordingly  revifcd,  or  rather  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  year,  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  conftitution  ci  the 
United  States  *,  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  ftate. 

Thejlate  of  liter atzire.']  The  literature  of  this  ftate,  which  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  is  commencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  molt  flattering  prof- 
peds.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  legillature  of  this  ftate,  as 
far  as  polTible,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in 
common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and  no  part  be  negleded 
or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  contentions,  and  con- 
fequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
literature  of  this  ftate,  like  its  policy,  appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  pb- 

*  See  '  Jackfon's  Conftitution  of  the  American  States,  _^z<^//)^f<^  bj  order 
f>f  Co7ignj's,' — -/r/^/f^ yir  Mr.  Stockdale. 
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jeft,  and  in  the  fame  manner  Aibjeft  to  common  and  general  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  charter  containing  their  prefent  fyftem 
of  education,  paffod  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
liberal  endowments,  is  inftituted  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of 
the  country,  near  the  center  of  the  ftate.  There  is  alfo  provifion  made 
for  the  inftitution  of  an  academy,  in  each  county  in  the  ftate,  to  be  fup- 
ported  from  the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  of  the 
fame  inftitution,  under  the  general  fuperintendence  and  direction  of  a  prefi- 
dent  and  board  of  truftees,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accompliihments, 
.  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  inverted  with  the  cnftomary  powers 
of  corporations.  The  inftitution  thus  compofed,  is  denominated  ♦  The 
Univerfity  of  Georgia.' 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intrufted  the  direction  of  the 
general  literature  of  the  ftate,  mav  not  be  fo  detached  and  independant, 
as  not  to  pcfiefs  the  confidence  of^the  ftate,  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  at- 
tention and  patronage  of  the  principal  ofticers  of  government,  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  tlic  fpcakcr  of  the  houfe  of  affcm.bly,  and  the  chief  juf- 
ticeof  the  ftate,  are  aifociated  with  the  board  of  trultees,  in  fome  of  the 
great  and  m.oie  folemn  duties  of  their  oftice,  fuch  as  making  the  laws,  ap- 
pointing the  prefident,  fettling  the  property,  and  inftituting  academies. 
Thus  aflbciated,  they  are  denominated  '  The  Senate  of  the  Univerfity,' 
and  are  to  hold  a  ftated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
ilate  prefidss. 

The  fenate  appoint  a  board  of  commiiTioners  in  each  county,  for  the 
particular  -management  and'  diredion  of  the  academy,  and  the  other 
fchools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  inftruclions  from,  and 
are  ac(?ountable  to  the  fenate.  The  reftor  of  each  academy  is  an  ofiicer 
of  the  univerfity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  the 
truftees,  and  commiftioned  under  the  public  feal,  and  is  to  attend  with 
the  other  officers  at  the  annual  rrieeting  of  the  fenate,  to  deliberate  on 
the, general  interefts  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the  courfe  of  in- 
ftru(::tion  for  the  year,  throughout  the  univerfity.  The  prefident  has  the 
general  charge  and  overfight  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to 
vifit.  them,  t(i  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  inftitution,  are  principally  in  lands, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  of 'the  beft  quality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are 
alio  nearly  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  bonds,  houfes,  and  town  lots 
in  the  town  of  Augufta.  Other  public  property  to  the  amount  ofj^.iooo, 
in  each  count;,-,  has  been  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  fur- 
nifhing  their-  refpectiAe  academies.  1  he  funds  originally  defigned  for 
'  the  fupport  of  the  orphan  houfe,  are  chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  ne- 
groes. As  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon  has  not,  fince  the  revolution,  ex- 
prefted  her  intention  concerning  them,  they  lie  at  prefent  in  a  very  un- 
productive fituation. 

IJla7ids.'\  The  whole  coaft  is  bordered  with  iflands,  affording,  with  few 
interruptions,  an  inland  navigation  from  the  river  Savannah  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  principal  iflands  are  Skidaway,  Wcsftaw,  OflTabaw,  St.  Catharine's, 
oapelo,  Frederica,  Jekyl,  Cumberland  and  Amelia. 

Indians.']  The  Muskog.ke  or  Creek  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  parts 
of  this  itatc,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  the 
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limits  of  the  United  States.  Their  whole  number  is  17,2805  of  ■which' 
5,860  are  fighting  men.  Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitude  52°  and- 
]ongitude  11°  20'  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hiily  but 
not  mountainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruici'ul  in  a  high  degree,  and  well 
watered,  abounding  in  creeks  and  rivulets,  from  whence  they-  are  eailsd' 
tlie  Creek  Indions. 

The  Seminolas,  a  divifion  of  the  crcelc  nation,  inhabit  a  level,  flat 
country  on  the  Appalachicola  and  Flint  rivers,  fertile  and  well  watered.-    i 

The  Chactaws,   or  flat  heads,   inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfn^e  traft 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  intervening  between  the 
Alabama  and  Miffifippi  rivers,  in  the  v/eltcrn  part  of  this  ftate.     This' 
nation  have  43  towns  and  villages,  in  three  divifions,  co.ijtainino-  12,123 
fouls,  of  which  4,041  are  fighting  men. 

The  Chicasaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tombeckbe, 
Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north- weft  c-orner  c:f  the  ftate.  Their 
country  is  an  extenfivc  plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  forings,  and- 
of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  7  towns,  the  central  one  of  vv'hich  is- 
in  latitude  34°  23',  and  longitude  14°  30'  weft.  The  number  of  fouls 
in  this  nation  have  been  '-eckoned  at  1725,  of  which  575  are  fighting. men. 

Hifiory.'\  The  fettlement  of  a -colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Alatamaha,  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  poor  people  in  Great-Erit-ain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  further  fecurity- 
of  Carolina.  Private  compaffion  and  public  fpirit  confpired  to  promote 
the  benevolent  defign. — Humane  and  opulent  men  fuggeited  a  plan  of 
tranfporting  a  number  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  of  America,  free 
of  expence.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to  the  King,  George  the  lid, 
and  obtained  from,  him  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June  oth,  1732-,  for 
legally  carr}'ing  into  execution  what  they  had  generoully  projeded. 
They  called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  horu^-.ir  of  the  King,  who- 
encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation,  confuling  of  21  perfons,  was  con*- 
fiituted  by  the  name  of  the  truftees,  for  fettling  and  eitabliiliing  the  co-. 
lony  of  Georgia,  which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Sa-- 
vannah. — The  truftees  having  firft  fet  an  example  themfelves,  by  largely 
contributing  to  the  fcheme,  undertook  a!fo  to  folicit  benefaftions  from 
others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clothings  arming,  purchafing 
utenfils  for  cultivation,  and  tranfporting  fuch  poor  people  as  fhould  con.- 
fent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.  They  did  not  confine  their  cha- 
ritable vieus  to  the  fubjefts  of  Britain  alone,  but  wifely  opened  a  door 
for  the  indigent  and  oppreifed  protefants  of  other  nations.  To  prevent 
a  mifapplication  of  the  money,  it  v\'as  dcpofited  in  the  bank  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truftees  for  Georgia  held  their 
firft  meeting,  and  chofe  Lord  Percival  prefident  of  the  corporation- — and 
ordered  a  common  feal  to  be  made.-^^ — In  November  following,  116  fet- 
tiers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expence,  fur- 
niflied  v^ith  every  thing  requiUte  for  building  and  for  cuitivatino-  the 
foil,  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truftees,  and  an  aftive  promoter  of 
the  fettlement,  embarked  as  the  head  and  direftor  of  thefe  fertlers,  ,Thev' 
arrived  at  Charlefton  early  in  the  next  year,  where  they  met  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  governor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accompa-  ^ 
liicd  by  William  Bull,  Ihortly  alter  his  arrival,  vifited  Georgia,  and  after' 
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reconnoitring  die  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah  n6\r  1 
Itands,  as  the  fitted  to  begin  their  fettlement.  Here  they  accordingly  be-  , 
gan,  and  built  a  fmall  fort ;  a  number  of  frnall  huts  for  their  defence  anci  ,. 

accommodation. Such  of  the  fettlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were 

embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms,  and  ammunition. ^ . 

,A  treaty  of  friendfnip  was  concluded  between  the  fettlers  and  their  Jieigh-   ■ 
hours,  -and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpedft  of  peace 
and  future  pfofpcrit)'. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftees  for  Georgia  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  plan  of  fettlement,  and  elbblifhing  fuch  public  regulations  as 
they  judged  moft  proper  for  anfwering.the  great  end  of  the  corporation. 
In  tliis  general  plan  they  confidercd  each  inhabitant  both  as  a  planter  and 
a  foldier,  who  rnuft  be  provided  with  arms  ami  ammunition  for  defence, 
as  well  as  with  tools  and.  utenfils  for  cultivation.  As  the  ftrength  of  the 
province  was  their  chief  bbjedl  in  view,  they  agreed  to  eftablifh  fuch 
tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it  as  they  judged  moft  favourable  for  a  military 
eftablifhment.  Each  traft  of  land  granted  was  confidered  as  a  military 
fief,  for  which  the  poffeflbr  was  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field,' 
when  called  upon  for  the  public  defence.  To  prevent  large  trafts  from 
failing  in  procefs  of  time  into  one  hand,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands 
in  tail  male  in  preference  to  tail  general.  On  the  termination  of  the  ef- 
tate  in  tail  male,  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  truil ;  and  fuch  lands  thus 
reverting  were  to  be  granted  again  to  fuch  perJbns,  as  the  common-council 
of  the  truft  fiiould  judge  moft  ad\'antageous  for  the  colony ;  only  the  truf- 
tees in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay  fpecial  regard  to  the  daughters  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  made  improvements  on  their  lots,  efpecially  when  not  already 
provided  for  by  marriage.  The  wives  of  fuch  perfons  as  fliould  furvive 
them,  were  to  be,  during  their  lives,  entitled  to  the  mianfion-houfe,  and 
one-half  of  the  lands  improved  by  their  hulhands.  No  man  was  to  be 
permitted  to  depart  the  province  without  licence.  If  any  of  the  lands 
granted  by  the  truftees  fhall  not  be  cultivated,  cleared,  and  fenced  round 
about  with  a  worm  fence,  or  pales,  fix  feet  high,  within  eighteen  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant,  fuch  part  was  to  revert  to  the  truft,  and  the 
grant  with  refpeft  to  it  to  be  void.  All  forfeitures  for  non-refidence, 
high-treafon,  felonies,  &c.  were  to  the  truftees  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
the  colony.  The  ufe  of  negroes  was  to  be  abfolutely  prohibited,  and  alfo 
the  im.portation  of  rum.  None  of  the  colonifts  were  to  be  permitted  to 
trade  v/ith  Indians,  but  fuch  as  Ihould  obtain  a  fpecial  licence  for  that 
purpofe. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  fundamental  regulations  eftablifhed  by  the  truf- 
tees of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  of  man  could  fcarccly  have 
framed  a  fyftem  of  rules  worfe  adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  fituation 
of  the  poor  fettlers,  and  of  more  pernicious  confequence  to  the  profperity 
of  the  province.  Yet,  although  the  truftees  were  greatly  miftaken,  with 
refped  to  their  plan  of  fettlement,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  their  views 
were  generous.  As  the  people  fcnt  out  by  them  were  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate, who  were  to  be  provided  with  neceflaries  at  their  public  ftore, 
they  received  their  lands  upon  condition  of  cultivation,  and,  by  their 
perfonal  tefidence,  of  defence.     Silk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  in- 
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p'ofes.  As  the  colony  was  defigned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South-Carolina, 
againft  the  Spanilh  fettlement  at  Auguftine,^  they  imagined  that  negroes 
ivtiuld  rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  it,,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonifts 
would  run  in  debt,  and  ruin  themfelves  by  purchaling  them.  Rum  was 
judged  pernicious  to  health,  and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlement.  A  free 
trade  with  Indians  was  confidered  as  a  thing  that  might  have  a  tendency 
to  involve  the  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful  favages, 
and  expofe  them. to  danger  and  deftruftion.  Such  were,  probably,  the 
motives  which  induced  thofe  humane  and  generous  perfons  to  impofe 
■fuch  foolifh  and  ridiculous  relbiflions  on  their  colony.  For  by  grant- 
ing their  fmall  eftates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  fettlers  from  Georgia, 
who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  obtained  in  America 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on  much  better  terms.  By  the  prohibition  of 
negroes,  they  rendered  it  imprafticable  in,  fuch  a  climate  to  make  any 
impreffion  on  the  thick  forefts,  Europeans  being  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
he^yy  taflc.  By  their  difcharging  a  trade  with  the  \Veft-Indies,  the}-  not 
only  deprived  the  colonifts  of  an  excellent  and  convenient  market  for 
their  lumber,  of  which  they  had  abundance  en  their  lands,  but  alfo  of 
rum,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  has  been 
found  in  experience  the  cheapell,  the  moll  refrefliing,  and  nourifning 
drink  for  workmen  in  fuch  a  fogg}'  and  burning  climate.  The  truftces, 
like  other  diilant  legiflators,  who  framed  their  regulations  upon  prin- 
ciples of  fpeculation,  were  liable  to  many  errors  and  miilakes,  and  how- 
ever good  their  defign,  their  rules  were  found  improper  and  impraftica- 
ble.  The  Carolinians  plainly  perceived  that  they  would  prove  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and  profperity  of  the  colony,  and 
therefore  from  motives  of  pity  began  to  invite  the  poor  Georgians  to 
come  over  Savannah  river,  and  fettle  in  Carolina,  being  convinced  that 
they  could  never  fucceed  under  fuch  impolitic  and  opprelfive  reftridiions. 
Belides  the  large  funis  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended  for 
the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  parliament  had  alfo  granted  during  the  two 
laft  years  /. 36,000  towards  carrying  into  execution  the  humane  purpofe 
of  the  corporation.  But  after  the  reprefentation  and  memorial  from  the 
legiflature  of  Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation  confidered  Georgia  to 
be  of  the  utmoil:  importance  to  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  America,  and  be- 
gan to  make  Itill  more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy  population.  The  firfl: 
embarkations  of  poor  people  from  England,  being  collefted  from  towns 
and  cities,  were  found  equally  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad, 
as  they  had  been  at  home.  'An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to  ru- 
ral labour  and  fatigue,  they  v/ere  perfuaded  would  be  much  better  adapted 
both  for  cultivation  and  defence.  To  hnd  men  poffeiTed  of  thefe  qualifi- 
cations, they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,, 
and  refolvecl  to  fend  over  a  number  of  Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their 
infant  province.  When  they  publiflied  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an  hun- 
dred a^id  thirty  Highlanders  immediately  accepted  them,  and  v/ere  tranf- 
porced  to  Georgia.  A  townfnip  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  con- 
fidered as  the  boundary  between  the  Britifh  and  Spanilli  territories,  was 
allotted  for  the  Highlanders,  on  which  dangerous  lituation  they  fettled,  and 
built  a  town,  which  they  called  New  Invernefs.  About  the  fame  time 
^n  hundred  and  feventy  Germans  embarked  with  James  Oglethorpe, 
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and  were  fixed  in  another  quarter ;  {o  thr.r,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
Georgia  received  above  four  hundred  Eritifli  fubjecls,  and  about  an  hun- 
dred and  feventy  foreigners.  After^vards  feveral  adventurers,  both  frora 
Scotland  and  Germany,  follovved  their  countrj'men,  and  added  further 
ftrength  to  the  province,  and  the  truftccs  flattered  themrelves  with  the 
hopes  of  foon  feeing  it  in  a  promifing  condition. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain.  Their  injudicious  regulations  and 
reftriftions — the  wars  in  which  tliey  were  involved  with  the  ^Spaniards 
and  Indians — and  the  frequent  infurreftions  among  thcmfelves,  threw  the 
colony  into  a  ftate  of  confufion  and  wretchednefs  too  great  for  human  na- 
ture long  to  endure.  Their  oppreffed  fituation  was  reprefented  to  the 
truftees  by  repeated  complaints  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  province 
languifhed  under  their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complair.ts  of  the  people, 
they,  in  the  year  1 752,  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was  made 
a  royal  government.  In  conft-quence  of  which,  his  majefty  appointed  John 
Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  legifla- 
ture,  fimilar  to  that  of  tlie  other  royal  governments  in  America,  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  it.  Great  had  been  the  expence  which  the  mother  country  had 
already  incurred,  befides  private  benefaftions,  for  fupporting  this  colony  ; 
and  fmall  have  been  the  returns  yet  made  by  it.  The  veftiges  of  cultiva- 
tion was  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  forcfts,  and  in  England  all  commerce 
with  it  was  negleded  and  defpifed.  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  ex- 
ports of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  /".  10,000  fterling.  Though  the  peo- 
ple were  now  favoured  with  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  feveral  years  more  clapfed  be- 
fore the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and  that  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  broke  out  in  it,  which  afterwards  diitufed  its  happy  influence  over 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded  an  orphan-houfe 
academy  in  Georgia,  about  \z  miles  from  Savann.ah. — For  the  fupport  of 
this,  in  his  itinerations,  he  collefted  large  fums  of  money  of  all  denomina* 
tions  of  chriftians,  both  in  Englsad  and  America.  A  part  of  this  money  was 
expended  in  erefting  proper  buildings  to  accommodate  the  ftudents,  and  a 
part  in  fupporting  them.  In  1768,  it  v/as  propofed  that  the  orphan-houfe 
iliould  be  erefted  into  a  college.  Whereupon  Mr.  Whitefield  applied  to  the 
crown  for  a  charter,  which  would  have  been  readily  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  prefident  fhould,  in  all  fncceffions,  be  an  Epifcopalian,  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Several  letters  pafled  between  the  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Mr.  Whitefield  on  the  fubjeft,  in  which  the  archbifhop  infilled 
on  this  condition.  But  Mr.  Whitefield,  though  himfelf  an  Epifcopalian, 
dec'iined  it,  allcdging  to  his  grace,  that  it  v.'ould  be  unjuft  to  limit  that 
office  to  any  particular  kc\,  when  the  donations  for  the  foundation  of  the 
infiitution  had  been  made  and  intrufted  to  him  by  the  various  religious 
denominations,  both  in  England  and  America.  In  confequence  of  this 
difpute,  the  affair  of  a  charter  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  made 
his  affignment  of  the  orphan-houfe  in  truft  to  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon. 
Mr,  Whitefield  died  at  Newbury  Port,  in  New-England,  in  Oftober, 
1770,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  Prefhyterian 
church  in  that  place. 

Soou 
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Soon  after  his  death  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inftitution  in  Georgia, 
and  the  Rev,  Ivlr.  Percy  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  college,  Mr. 
Percy  accordingly  came  over  to  execute  his  office,  but,  unfortunately,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1775',  the  orphan-houfe  building  caught  fire,  ynd  was 
entirely  confumed,  except  the  two  v/ings,  which  are  ftill  n'iri;iinina. 
The  American  war  foon  after  came  on,  and  put  every  thing  into  confufion, 
and  the  funds  have  ever  fince  lain  in  an  unproductive  ilate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  college  eftate  may  hereafter  be  fo  incorporated  with  the 
univerfity  of  Georgia,  as  to  fubferve  the  original  and  pious  purpofes  o£ 
its  founder.  ..''', 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  fhe  ftruggled  under  many  difficulties,  aiifing 
from  the  want  of  credit,  from  friends,  and  the  frequent  moleftations  of 
enemies.  The  good  cffcds  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly  felt  in  the  province 
of  Georgia.  From  this  time  it  began  to  flouriili,  under  the  fatherly 
care  of  Governor  Wright.  To  form  a  judgment  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to  its  exports. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  exports  of  Georgia  confifted  of  7,i;'co  barrels  of 
rice,  9,633  pounds  of  indigo,  1,250  bufhels  of  Indian  corn,  which,  to- 
gether with  deer  and  beaver  Ikins,  naval  ftores,  provifions,  timber.  Sec. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ^.27,021  ilerllng.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in 
1773,  it  exported  commodities  to  the  value  of  /;,  131,677  flerling. 

During  the  late  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Britiib  troops,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  ftates  for  fafe- 
ty.  The  fulFerings  and  loffes  of  her  citizens  were  as  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  ftates.  Since  the 
peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  ftate  has  bet;n  allonifliingly. 
rapid.  Its  growth  in  improvement  and  population  has  been  checked 
by  the  holtile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  have  been  frequent, 
and  very  diilreffing  to  the  frontier  inhabitants  for  thefe  two  years  pail. 
This  formidable  nation  of  Indians,  headed  by  one  Mac  Giivery,  an  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  who  fided  with  the  Britifh  in  the  late  war,  lllli 
continue  to  harrafs  the  frontiers  of  this  ftate.  Treaties  have  been  held, 
and  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  agreed  to  between  the  parties;  but  all  have 
hitherto  proved  ineffeftual  to  the  accompiifhment  of  a  peace.  It  is  ex- 
pected thatj  under  the  new  government,  conciliatory  meafures  will  be 
adopted,  and  tranquillity  refiored  to  the  itate. 


The    western 


UNDER  this  name  is  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  Bounded  weft,  by  the 
Miffifippi  river;  north,  by  the  Lakes  ;  eaft,  by  Pennfylvania;  fouth-eaft 
and  fouth,  by  the  Ohio  river.  Containing,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins/ 
411,000  fquare  miles,,  equal  to  263,040,000  acres — irora  which,  if  we 

■  dedu<a 
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dcdact  43,o4o,,ooo  acres  for  water,  there  will  remain  220vooo,ooo  of 
acres,  belonging  to  the  federal  government,  to  be  fold  for  the  difcharge 
of  the  national  debt ;  except  a  narrow  ftrip  of  land,  bordering  on  the 
fouth  of  Lake  Erie,  and  ftretching,  120  miles  weft  of  the  v/eftern  limit 
of  Pennfylvania,  which  belongs  to  Connedicnt, 

But  a  fmall  proportion  of  thefe  landr.  is  yet  purchafed  of  the  natives, 
and  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Congrefs.  Beginning  on  the  meridian  line, 
which  forms  the  weftern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  feven  ranges  of 
townfliips  have  been  furveycd  and  laid  off  by  order  of  Congrefs.  As  a 
north  and  fouth  line  flrikes  the  Ohio  in  an  oblique  diredion,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  7th  range  falls  upon  that  river,  9  miles  above  the  Muflnn- 
guin,  which  is  the  firlt  large  riv-,'r  that  falls  into  the  Ohio.  It  forms  this 
jundion  172  miles  belor/  Fort  Pitt,  including  the  windings  of  the  Ohio, 
though 'in  a  direcl  line  it  is  biu  CjO  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  the  "Indian  title  is  extinguiflied,  and  which  are 
now  purchaf.ng  under  the  L'nited  Stat(js,  are  bounded  by  Pennfylvania 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Great  Miami  on  the  •.veil,  by  the  Ohio  on  the  fouth, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  head  waters  of  the  MufKingum  and  Sioto  Qn 
the  north.  On  thefe  lands  two  fettlements  are  commencing,  one  at  M^- 
riitta  *,  at  the  mouth  of  Muflcingum,  under  the  direftion  of  the  Ohio 
company.  This  fettlement  confifts,  at  prefent,  of  about  220  fouls,  and 
is  aimoii:  daily  increafing.  The  ether  between  the  Miami  rivers,  under 
the  diredion  of  Colonel  Symmes,  which,  though  very  fmall  at  prefent,  is 
in  profpeft  of  a  rapid  enlargement.  There  are  feveral  other  trafis,  de- 
lineated on  the  map,  which  have  been  granted  by  Congrefs  to  particular 
companies,  and  other  tracts  for  particular  ufes,  which  remain  without 
any  Englilh  fettlements. 

Ri'vers.]  The  Mujklngum  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  fo  high 
as  to  prevent  its  overflowing.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio,  and  navigable  by  large  batteaux  and  barges  to  the  Three  Legs; 
and,  by  fm.all  ones,  to  the  lake  at  its  head.  From  thence,  by  a  portage 
of  about  one  mile,  a  comm.unication  is  opened  to  Lake  Erie,  through 
the  Cayahoga,  which  is  a  ftream  of  great  utility,  navigable  the  whole 
length,  without  any  obllruftion  from  falls.  From  Lake  Erie,  the  avenue 
is  well  knov.-n  to  the  Hud  Ton  in  the  ftate  of  New- York. 

The  Ihchhochvg  rcfemhies  the  Mufkingum,  though  fomewhat  inferior 
in  fize.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  about  yo  miles,  and  for  fmall 
ones  much  farther.  On  the  banks  of  this  very  ufeful  ftream  are  found 
inexhauftible  quarries  of  free-ftone,  large  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  fome  rich 
mines  of  lead.  Coal  mines  and  fait  fprings  are  frequent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  ftream,  as  they  are  in  every  part  of  the  weftern  territory. 
The  fait  that  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  fprings  will  afford  an  inexhaufti- 
ble ftore  of  that  neceflary  article.  Bed's  of  white  and  blue  clay,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  likewife  found  here,  fuitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  glafs,  crockery,  and  other  earthen  wai-es.  Red  bole  and  niany  other 
ufelul  follils  have  been  obferved  on  the  branches  of  this  river. 

The  Sicto  is  a  larger  river  than  eitlier  of  the  preceding,  and  opens  a 
more  extenfive  navigation.     It  is  paftable  for  large  barges  for  200  miles, 

*  ^hh  place  nuas  frji  called  Adelplii,  and  isfo  called  in  the  map. 

with 
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with  a  portage  of  only  4.  miles  to  the  Sanclufky,  a  good  navigable  ftream 
that  falls  into  the  Lake  Erie.  Through  the  Sandufky  and  Sioto  lies  the 
moft  common  pafs  from  Canada  to  tiie  Ohio  and  Miffifippi ;  one  of  the 
molt  extenfive  and  pfeful  communications  that  are  to  he  found  in  any- 
country.  Prodigious  extenfions  of  territory  are  here  connefted ;  and,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  weftern  parts  01  Canada,  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Kentucky  countries  are  fettling,  we  ma^'  anticipate  an  immenfe  inter- 
courfe  between  them.  The  lands  on  the  borders  of  tliefe  middle  ftreams, 
from  this  circumuance  alone,  afide  from  their  natural  fertility,  muft  be 
rendered  vaftly  valuable.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  flour,  corn,  flax,  Iiemii, 
&c.  raifed  for  exportation  in  that  great  country  between  the  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Ontario,  will  find  an  eafier  outlet  through  Lake  Erie  and  thefe 
rivers,  than  in  any  other  direction.  The  Ohio  merchant  can  give  a 
higher  price  than  thofe  of  Quebec,  for  thefe  commodities :  as  they  may- 
be tranfportcd  from  the  former  to  Florida  and  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
with  lefs  expence,  rife  and  infurance,  than  from  the  latter;  while  the 
expence  from  the  place  of  growth  to  the  Ohio  will  not  be  one  fourth  of 
what  it  would  be  to  Quebec,  and  much  lefs  than  even  to  the  Oneyda 
lake.  The  ftream  of  bicto  is  gentle,  no  where  broken  by  fails  :  At 
fome  places,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  it  overflows  its  banks,  providino' 
for  large  natural  rice  plantations.  Salt  fprings,  coal  mines,  white  and 
blue  clay,  and  free-ftone,  abound  in  the  country  adjoining  this  river. 

The  Little  Miami  is  too  fmall  for  batteaux  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
good  land,  and  fo  high  as  to  prevent,  in  common,  the  ovenlowing  of  the 
water. 

The  Great  Miami  has  a  very  ftoney  channel,  and  a  fwift  fiream,  but 
no  falls.  It  is  formed  of  feveral  large  branches,  which  are  paiTable  for 
boats  a  great  diftance.  One  branch  comes  from  the  weft,  and  rifes  in 
the  Wabafh  country:  Another  rifes  near  the  head  waters  of  Miami  river, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Erie ;  and  a  fhort  portage  divides  another  branch, 
from  the  wefl:  branch  of  Sandufky  river. 

The  V/aha/h  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It 
empties  into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  270  yards  wide,  1020  miles  belovtr 
Fort  Pitt.  In  the  fpring,  fummer  and  autumn,  it  is  pafiiible  with  bat- 
teaux, drawing  three  feet  water,  412  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  a  fmall  French 
fettlement,  on  the  weit  fide  of  the  river;  and  for  large  canoes  igy  miles 
further,  to  the  Miami  carrying  place,  9  miles  from  Miami  village.  This 
village  Itands  on  Miami  river,  which  empties  into  the  fouth-welf  part  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  communication  between  Detroit,  and  the  Illinois,  and  C>hio 
countries  is,  down  Mianni  river  to  Miami  village,  thence,  by  land,  (j 
miles  V,  hen  the  rivers  are  high — and  from  18  to  30  when  they  are  low, 
through  a  level  country,  to  the  Wabafli,  and  through  the  various  branches 
of  the  Wabalh  to  the  places  of  deftination. 

A  fiiver  mine  has  been  difcovered  about  28  miles  above  Ouitanon, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Wabafh.  Salt  fprings,  lime,  free-ftone,  blue, 
yellow  and  white  clay  are  found  in  plenty  upon  this  river. 

The  x'vxts,  A  Fafe  and  Knjkajkias  empty  into  the  MhTiuppi  from  the 
north-ealt ;  the  former  is  navigable  for  boats  60,  and  the  latter  about  130 
miles.  They  both  ran  through  a  rich  countrj  ,  which  has  extenfive  mea- 
dows. 

Between 
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Between  the  Kaikafkias  and  Illinois  rivers,  which  are  84  miles  aparty 
is  an  extenfive  traft  of  level,  rich  landj  v^-hich  terminates  in  a  high  ridge; 
about  15  miles  before  you  reach  the  Illinois  I'iver.  In- this  delightful 
vale  are  a  number  of  French  villages^  which,  togetlier  v/ith  thofe.-of  St.; 
Genevieve  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  weitetn  fide  of  the  Mifiiiippi,  contained 
in  1771,   1,273  fencible  men. 

One  hundred  and  feventy-nx  miles  above  the  Ohio,  and  18  miles  above 
the  Miffourij  the  Illinois  empties  into  the-Miffifippi  from. the  north-ealb 
by  a  mouih  about  400  yards  wide.  This  river  is^bordered  with  fine  mea-: 
dows,  which  in  fome  places  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  r  This  ri- 
ver furniihcs  a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  Chicago  liver, 
between  which  and  the  Illinois,  are  two  portages,  the  longeft  of  which  does 
not  exceed  4.  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  ri\  ers  which  are  from  20  to  100 
yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  from.  1 5"  'to  1 80  miles.  On  the  north- 
weftern  fide  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along 
the  middle  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  eaitern  fide,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  about  the  fame  diftince  belov/  the  coal  mine,  are  two  fait 
ponds,  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  feveral  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is 
Itagnant,  and  of  a  yellowiili  colour;  but  the  French  and  natives  make 
good  fait  fr.  m  it.  The  foil  of  the  Illinois  country  is,  in  general,  of  a 
fuperior  quality — its  n-atural  growth  are  oak,  hiccory,  cedar,  mulberry, 
6:c.  hops,  dying  drugs,  medicinal  plants  of  feveral  kinds,  and  excellent 
ivild  grapes,  in  the  year  1769,  the  French  fettlers  made  no  hogflieads 
of  ftrong  wine  from  thefe  grapes.  

There  are  many  other  rivers  of  equal  fize  and  importance  with  thofe 
we  have  been  defcribing,  which  are  not  fufficicntly  known  for  accurate 
defcriptions. 

Popu!aiioM.'\  It  is  impoflible  to  tell  the  exa(ft  population  of  this  country, 
Mr.,  Hutchins,  the  geographer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  beft  ac- 
quainted with  the  countrv,  elHmates  them  at  about  6000  fouls,  exclufivc 
of  Indians.  This  number  is  made  up  of  French,  Englifli  emigrants 
from  the  original  iiates,  and  negroes,  •.  '. 

Face  of  the  country,  foil  and  froduakm.'\  To  the  remarks  on  thefe  heads,-' 
interfperfed  in  the  defcription  of  the  rivers,  we  will  add  fome  obfervations 
from  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  lately  publilhed,  which  we  prefume  are 
the  m.oil  authentic,  refpeding  that  part  of  the  country  which  has  been; 
purchafed  of  the  Indians,  of  any  that  have  been  given.  ^■ 

'  The  undiftinguilhed  terms  of  admiration,  that  are  commonly  ufed  ir»' 
fpeaking  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country  on  the  weftern  waters  of 
the  United  States,  would  render  it  difficult,  without. accurate  attention  in/ 
the  furveys,  to  afcribe  a  preference  to  any  particular  part ;  or  to  give  a- 
^ lift  defcription  of  the  territory  under  confiderarion,  without  tlie  hazard  of 
being  lufpeded  of  exaggeration  :  But  in /Z'/V  we  have  the  united  opinioa. 
of  rhe  geographer,  the  furveyors,  and  every -traveller  that  has  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  country,  and  marked  every  natural  objetV 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  e:iaftnefs — That  no  part -of  the  federal  territory 
tmites  fo  many  advantages,  in  point  of  health,  fertility,  variety  of  produc- 
tion, and  foreign  intercourfe,  as  that  trail;  which  ftrerches  from  the  Muf-( 
kingum  to  the  Siotoand  the  Great  Miami  rivers..;  *    -^•.    .*   '  ',:.'■ 

'  Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  journal,  fpeaking  of  a  much  larger  range  ofc 
country,  in  which  this  is  included,  and  makes  unqueftionably  the  fineft 

part. 
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•part,  has  the  following  obfervation : — "  The  country  on  the  Ohio  is 
every  where  pleafant,  with  large  level  fpots  of  rich  land  ;  and  remarkably 

•  healthy.  One  general  remark  of  this  nature  will  ferve  for  the  whole  traft 
of  the  globe  comprehended  between  the  weftern  fkirfs  of  the  Allegany 
mountains;  thence  running  fouth-weftv/ardly  to  the  diftance  of  coo  miles 
to  the  Ohio  falls ;  then  crofiing  them  northerly  to  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ohio ;  thence  eaft  along  the  ridge  that  fe- 

■parates  the  lakes  and  Ohio's  ftreams,  to  French  creek. — This  country  may, 
from  a  proper  knowledge,  be  affirmed  to  be  the  moil:  healthy,  the  molt 
pleafant,  the  moft  commodious  and  moft  fertile  fpot  of  earth,  known  to 
the  European  people." 

*  The  lands  that  feed  the  various  ftreams  above-mentioned,  which  fall 
into  the  Ohio,  are  now  more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribed 

■  with  confidence  and  precifion.  They  are  intevfperfed  with  all  the  varie- 
-tj  of  foil- which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs  of  lituation,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  v/ealth  of  an  agricultural  and  manufafturing  people.     Large 

•level  bottoms,  or  natural  meadows,  from  20  to  50  miles  in  circuit,  are 
everywhere  found  bordering  the  rivers,  and  variegating  the  country  in  the 
interior  parts.  Thefe  afford  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined,  and  may 
"be  reduced  to  proper  cultivation  with  very  little  labour.  It  is  faid,  that 
in  niany  of  thefe  bottoms  a  man  may  clear  an  acre  a  day,  fit  for  planting 
with  Indian  corn;  there  being  no  underwood;  and  the  trees,  growing 
very  high  aiid  large,  but  not  thick  together,  need  nothing  but  girdling. 

■  '  The  prevailing  growth  of  timber  and  the  more  ufefui  trees  are_,  mapl# 
"or  fugar  tree,  fycaniore,  black  and  white  mulberry,  black  and  white  v^al- 

nui,  butternut,  chefnut,  white,  black,  Spaniih  and  chefnut  oaks,  hiccory, 
•cherry,  backwood,  honey  locuft,  elm,  horfe  -chefnut,  cucumber  tree, 
lynn  treCj^gum  tree,  iron  wood,  afh,  afpin,  falTafras,  crab  apple  tree,  pau- 
paw  or  caliard  apple,  a  varietv  of  plum  trees,  nine  bark  fpice,  and  lea- 
ther wood 'bufhes.  General  Parfons  meafured  a  black  walnut  tree  near  the 
Mulkingum,  whofe  circumference,  at    ^  feet   from  the  ground,  was  22 

■  feet.  A  {}'camore,  near  the  fame  place,  meafures  44  feet  in  circumference, 
at  fome  diilarice  from  the  ground.  V/hite  iind  black  oak,  and  chefnut, 
■with  moft  of  the  above-mentioned  timbers,  grow  large  and  plenty  upon 
the  high  grounds.  Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce  vaft  qtiantl- 
ties  of  natural  grapes   of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  fettlers  univerfally 

'make  a  fufficiency  for  their  own  confumption  of  rich  red  wine.  It  is 
afferted  in  the  old  fettlement  of  St.  Vincent's,  where  thev  have  had  op- 
portunity to  try  it,  that  age  will  render  this  wdne  preferable  to  moft  of  the 
"European  wines.  Cotton  is  the  natural  produdtion  of  this  country,  and 
■grows  in  great  perfeftion. 

■  -*  Thefugar  maple  is  a  moft  valuable  tree  for  an  inland  country.  Any 
number  of  inhabitants  may  l)e  forever  fupplied  with  a  fufficiency  of  fugar, 
"by  prefei-ving  a  few  trees  for  t lie  ufe  of  each  family.  A  tree  will  yield 
■about  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a  year,  and  the  labour  is  very  trifling;  The 
fap  is'extraded  in  the  montlis  of  February  and  March,  and  granulated,  by 
the-firaple  operation  of  boiling,  to  a  fugar  equal  in  flavour  and  whitenefs 
to  the  beft  Mufc'ovado. 

'  Springs  of  excellent  vi^ater  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territory: 
and  fmall  and  large  ftreams,  for  mills  and  other  purpofcs,  are  aftually  in- 
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terfperfed,  as  if  by  art,  that  there  be  no  deficiency  in  any  of  the  convex' 
niencies  of  life. 

*  Very  liule  vvafte  land  is  to  be  found  in  anv  part  of  this  traft  of  coun- 
try. There  arc  no  fwaraps ;  and  rhougli  the  'hiJls  are  frequent,  they  are 
gentle  and  fvvelling,  no  where  high,  nor  incapable  of  tillage.  They  are 
of  a  deep,  rich  foil,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  produftion  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobacco,  c^-c. 

*  Tlie  communications  between  this  country  and  the  fea  will  be  princi- 
pally in  the  four  follov\  ing  diredions. 

*  I.  The  rout  through  the  Sioto  and  Muflcingum  to  Lake  Erie,  and  fo 
to  the  river  Hudfon :  which  has  been  already  defcribed. 

*  2.  The  pafllige  up  the  Ohio  and  Monougahela  to  the  portage  above- 
mentioned,  which  leads  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Potowmac.  This 
portage  is  30  miles,  and  will  probably  be  rendered  much  Icfs  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  opening  the  navigation  of  thofe 
waters. 

/  3-  The  Gr^^at  Kanhaway,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the.  Virgin 
nja  fliore,  between  the  Hock'hocking  and  the  Sioto,  opens  an  extenilve  na- 
vigation from  the  fouth-eait,  and  leaves  but  18  miles  portage  from  the  na- 
vigable waters  of  James  rjver,  in  Virginia.  This  eommunication,  for  the 
country  between  Mulkingu.m  and  Sioto,  will  probably  be  more  ufcd  than 
any  other,  for  the  exportation  of  manufadlures,  and  odier  light  and  valua- 
blearticles ;  and,  efpecially,  for  tte  importation  of  foreigr°commodities, 
_^W'hich  may  be  brought  from  the  CheHipcck  to  the  Ohio  much  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  carried  from  FhilaJelphia  to  Carlifle,  and  the  other  thick  fet- 
tled back  counties  of  Pennfylvania. 

'  4.  But  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  theMiffifippi,  for  heavy  arti- 
cles^ that  fuit  the  Florida  and  Weft-India  markets,  fuch  as  corn,  flour, 
beef,  lum.ber,  &c.  will  be  more  frequently  loaded  than  any  ftreams  on 
earth.  The  diilance  from  the  Sioto  to  the  Millifippi  is  800  miles  ;  from 
thence  to  the  fea  is  900.  This  wliole  courfe  is  eafily  run  in  15  days ;  aijd 
the  paffage  up  thofe  rivers  is  not  fo  difficult  as  has  ufually  been  reprefent- 
ed.  It  is  found,  by  late  experiments,  that  fails  are  ufed  to  great  advan- 
tage againft  the  current  of  the  Ohio ;  And  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  in  all  probability  fteam  boats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  fervice  in  all 
our  extenfive  river  navigation. 

'  As  far  as  obfervations  in  paffing  the  rivers,  and  the  tranfitory  remarks 
of  travellers  will  juftify  an  opinion,  the  lands  farther  down,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  unappropriated  country,  are  not  equal,  in  point  of  foil  and 
other  local  adA-antages,  to  the  traft  which  is  here  defcribed.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  prefent  fituation  of  thefe 
countries  will  not  admit  of  that  minute  infpedion  which  has  been  bpftowed 
on  the  one  under  confideration. 

*  It  is  a  happy  circumftance,  that  the  Ohio  Company  are  about  to  com- 
mence the  fettlement  of  this  country  in  fo  regular"  and  judicious  a  man- 
ner. It  will  ferve  as  a  wife  model  for  the  future  fettlement  of  all  the  fe- 
deral lands;  at  tlie  fame  time  that,  by  beginning  fo  near  the  weftern  limit 
ot  Pennfylvania,  it  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  fettlements,  ieavinp" 
vacant  no  lands  expofed  to  be  fcir.ed  by  fuch  lawlefs  banditti  as  ufually  in"^ 
fcft  the  frontiers  of  countries  dill;uu  from  the  fsat  of  govsrnment. 
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*  The  defign  of  Congrefs  and  of  the  fettlers  is,  that  the  iettlements  fliall 
procee  1  regulady  down  the  Ohio;  and  northward  to  Lake  Erie.  And  it 
is  Diobable  that  not  many  years  will  elapfe,  before  the  whole  country  above 
Miami  will  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  cultivation,  which  will  exhibit 
all  its  latent  beauties,  and  juftifv  thofc  deicriptions  of  travellers  which 
have  fo  often  made  it  the  gividen  of  the  world,  the  feat  of  wealth,  and  the 
centre  of  a  great  empire.' 

A  imah,  ^c]  '  No  country  is  better  ftocked  with  wild  game  of  every 
kind  :  Innumerable  herds  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  bear,  are  (heltcred  in 
the  groves,  and  fed  in  the  extenuve  bottoms  that  e\ery  w here  abound  ; 
an  unqueftionablc  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil :  Turkies,  ^ttio:, 
ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  partridges,  <i-c.  are,  from  obfervation,  be- 
lieved to  be  in  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame  poultry  arc  in  any  part 
of  the  old  fettlements  in  America. 

*  The  rivers  are  well  ftored  with  fifh  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of 
them  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  are  generallylarge,  though  of  diffe- 
rent fizes:  The  cat-fiih,  v.rhich  is  the  largtif,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour, 
weiglis  from  30  to  So  pounds.' 

Afitiquitks  and  Ciiriijitics.']  The  number  of  old  forts  found  in  the  Ken- 
tucky country  are  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a  matter  of  much 
fpeculation.  They  a.re  molfly  of  a  circular  form,  fituated  on  ilrong,  well 
chofen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
purpofe,  thefe  Vv-ere  throum  up,  is  uncertain.  They  arc  certainly  xtxy  an- 
cient, as  there  is  not  the  lead  vifible  difference  in  the  age  or  fize  of  the 
limber  growing  on  or  within  thefe  forts,  and  tliat  which  grows  without; 
and  the  oldefl  natives  ha\e  loii  all  tradition  refpeding  them.  They  mui!: 
have  been  the  efforts  of  a  people  much  morede\oted  to  labour  than  our 
prefent  race  of  Indians;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  bs 
conflrudted  without  the  uk  of  iron  tools.  At  a  convenient  diiiance  from 
thefe  always  Hands  a  fmall  mount  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  py- 
ramid, and  feems  in  fome  meafere  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  adjacent 
fortification.  On  examination,  thev  have  been  found  to  contain  a  chalky 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  bones,  and  of  the  huma.n  kind. 

On  anextenfive  plain,  or,  as  the  French  term  it  parara*,  between  Poll 
St.  Vincent  and  Cufcufco  river,  is  w'lat  is  called  the  Battle  Ground,  where 
the  Siack  and  Cufcufco  Indians  fought  a  defperate  battle,  in  which  about 
£00  were  killed  on  each  fide.  On  this  fpot,  ti^e  ground  for  two  miles  it; 
covered  with  Ikulls  and  other  human  bones. 

Forts.'\  The  ftations  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  on 
the  frontiers,  are  the  following. 

Fort  Franklin — On  French  creek,  near  to  the  poft  formerly  called 
Venango,  is  a  fmall  ftrong  for:  with  one  cannon,  was  erefted  in  1787,  -^ri-i. 

*  A  parara,  luhkb  mifix'ers  to  ivhat  m  the  fouthen/Jiates  is  called  a  favan- 
nah,  is  a?z  extevjlve  rich  plain,  iviihout  trees,  and  co-uered  'vjith  grafs.  Some  of 
theje  pararas,  between  Foji  St.  P'incent  and  the  MiJJiftppi  are  30  or  40  ;.niles 
broad,  and  fe'veral  hwidred  miles  in  length.  In  pc'jjing  them,  as  far  as- the 
€je  can  reach,  there  is  7iot  a  tree  to.  he  Jee?:;  hnt  there  is  plenty  of  buffaloes, 
(deer,  elks,  bears,  and  WJoln?es,  and  immmerable  flocks  of  turkie:  \  thife,  -iMilh 
the  green  grafs ,  form  a  rich  mid  bQaictifd  profpeil, 
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garrifoRcd  with  one  company.     The  excellent  conftriiclion  and  execution 
of  this  work  refiefts  honor  on  the  abilities  and  induftry  of  Captain  Hart,  ' 
who  garrifons  it  with  his  company,  and  who  was  his  own  engineer. 

This  poft  was  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Pennlylvania,  which  are  mAich  expofed  by  the  facility  with  which  the  In- 
dians can  crofs  from  Lake  Erie,  either  to  French  creek  or  the  Jadagghuc 
Lake  and  the  Conneavvango  branch,  and  thence  defcend  the  rapid  river 
Alieganv. 

Fort  Pitt — Has  only  an  officer,  and  a  few  men  to  receive  the  fup- 
plies  and  difpatches  forv.arded  to  the  troops  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Fort  M'Intosh — Is  ordered  to  be  demolii>.ed,  and  a  block-houfe  to 
be  ereded  in  lieu  thereof,  a  few  miles  up  the  Big  Beaver  creek  to  proteft 
the  comm.unication  up  the  fame,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  country. 

Fort  Harmar — At  the  mouth  of  Mufkingum,  is  a  well  conftrufted 
fort,  with  five  baltions,  and  three  cannons  mounted. 

It  is  at  prefentgarrifoned  with  four  companies,  and  is  confidered  as  head 
■quarters,  being  conveniently  fituated  to  reinforce  any  of  the  pofts  either 
up  or  down  the  river  Ohio. 

Fort  Steuben — At  the  rapiids  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  weft  fide  is  a  well- 
conrtruded  fmall  fort,  with  one  cannon,  and  is  garrifon^d  with  a  major 
and  two  com.panies.  This  poll  is  eftablilhed  to  cover  the  country  from 
the  incnrfions  of  the  Indians,  and  it  alfo  ferves  as  a  poft  of  communication 
to  Poft  \'incennes  on  the  Wabaft:. 

Post  Y i  n c e  n  n e s — On  the  V/abafli,  is  a  work  erefted  during  the  year 
17S7,  and  has  four  fmall  brafs  cannon.  It  is  garrifoned  by  a  major  and 
two  companies. 

It  is  eitabliflied  to  curb  the  incurfions  of  the  Wabadi  Indians  into  Ken- 
tucky country,  and  to  prevent  the  ufurpation  of  the  federal  lands,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  have  been  too  firong  a  temptation  to  the  lawlefs  people  of 
the  frontiers,  who  pofted  rhemfclves  there  in  force  in  the  year  1786.  Bri- 
gadier-General Harmar,  by  order  of  Congrcfs,  formed  an  expedition  in 
Auguft,  17S7,  for  the  purpofe  of  difpoifefting  them  :  but  previous  to  his 
arrival,  moil  of  the  intruders  had  abandoned  their  fettlement. 

GoverameKt,  SjV.]  By  an  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  paffed  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1787,  this  country,  for  the  purpofcs  of  temporary  government,  was 
ereftcd  into  one  diltrid,  fabjed,  however,  to  a  divifion,  when  circum- 
•ftances  fhall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  fame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  Congrefs  fliall  appoint  a  go- 
vernor, whofe  commiffion  fhaii  continue  in  force  three  years,  unlefs  fooner 
revoked. 

The  governor  muft  refide  in  the  diftrid,  and  have  a  freehold  eftate 
therein,  in  1 000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercife  of  his  office. 

Congrefs,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  fecretary,  to  continue 
in  office  four  years,  unlefs  fooner  removed,  who  muft  refide  in  the  dif- 
tiid,  and  have  an  eftate  of  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  ofitce. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fecretary  is,  to  keep  and  preferve  the  ?ds  and  laws 
of  the  leg i nature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  diftrid,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  governor,  in  his  executive  department ;  and  to  tranfmit  au- 
thentic copies  of  fuch  ads  and  proceedings,  every  fix  montlis,  to  the  fe- 
cretary of  Congrefs, 
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The  ordinance  provides  that  Congrefs  fliall  appoint  three  judge.',  pof' 
fefled  each  of  500  acres  of  land  in  the  diftrift  in  which  they  are  to  refide' 
and  to  hold  their  commiiUons  during  good  behaviour,^  any  two  of  whom. 
Ihall  form  a  court,  who  fhall  have  a^common  law  j'urifdiftion.  The  ga- 
vernor  and  judges  are  authorized  to  adopt  and  publifh  in  the  diftriit,  fuch 
Jaws  of  the  original  ftates,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necelTary  and  beft 
fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  the  diftria,  and  report  them  toCongrefs. 
and  if  approved  they  fhall  continue  in  force,  till  the  organization  of  the 
general  affembly  of  the  diftrift,  who  (hall  have  authority  to  alter  them. 
The  governor  is  to  command  the  militia,  and  appoint  and  commifTion 
their  officers,  except  general  officers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  and  com- 
miffioned  by  Congrefs. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  affembly,  the  governor  is  to  ap- 
point fuch  magiftrates  and  civil  officers,  as  fhall  be  deemed  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  peace  and  order. 

So  foon  as  there  ihall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  in  the 
diftrift,  they  fhall  receive  authority  to  cleft  reprefentatives,  one  for  everr 
5-00  free  male  inhabitants,  to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  affembly;  the 
reprefentation  to  encreale  progreffively  with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants, till  there  be  25  reprefentatives ;  after  which  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  reprefentatives  fhall  be  regulated  by  the  legifiature.  A 
reprefentative  muf>  poffefs,  in  fee  fimple,  200  acres  of  land,  and  be  a  re* 
fident  in  the  diitrid— and  muil  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  refident  in  the  diftrift,  three  years  preceding  his  eleaion.  An  elec- 
tor muft  have  50  acres  of  land  in  the  diftria— muft  have  been  a  citizen  of 
©ne  of  the  ftatcs— and  mulf  be  a  refident  in  the  diftria— or  mufl  P^^^-s 
the  fame  freehold— and  have  been  two  years  a  refident  in  the  diftria. 
The  reprefentatives,  when  duly  elefted,  are  to  continue  in  office  tWQ 
years. 

The  general  affembly,  or  legifiature,  fhall  confifl  of  the  governor,  k- 
giflative  council,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  iegillative  council 
iliall  confifl:  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unlefs  fooner 
removed  by  Congrefs.  Three  make  a  quorum.— The  council  are  to  be 
thus  appointed :  The  governor  and  reprefentatives,  when  met,  flirJl  nomi- 
nate ten  perfons,  refidents  in  the  diftria,  and  each  poffeffed  of  a  freehold 
in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congrefs,  who  fhall  ap- 
point and  commKilon  five  of  them  to  ferve  as  aforefaid. 

All  bills  paffed  bv  a  majority  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  council,  fhall  be 
referred  to  the  governor  for  his  affent ;  but  no  bill  or  Iegillative  aft  what- 
ever, fhall  be  of  force  without  his  affent.  The  governor  fhall  have  power 
to  convene,  prorogue,  and  diffolve  the  general  affembly,  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  fhall  be  expedient.  , 

The  legifiature,  when  organized,  fhall  have  authority,  by  joint  bailor, 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congrefs,  who  fhall  have  g  feat  in  Congrefs,  with  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  govern^ 
ment. 

♦  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 

liberty,  which  form  the  bafis  whereon  thefe  republics,  their  laws  and  con- 

ftirutions  are  ereacd;  to  fix  and  eftablifh  thofe  principles  as  the  bafis  of 

all  laws,  conitiiutjons  and  governments,  which  for  ever  hereafter  Ihall  be- 
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formed  in  the  faid  territory;  to  provide  alfo  for  the  eftablifhment  of  ffatcSy 
;ind  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their  admiffion  to  (hare  in  the 
federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  ftates,  at  as  earir 
periods  as  may  be  confillent  with  the  general  intereH  : 

*  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  Thai! 
the  following  articles  (hall  be  confidered  as  articles  of  compad,  between 
the  original  ilates  and  the  people,  and  ftates  in  the  faid  territory,  and  for- 
ever remain  unalterable,   unlefs  by  common  confent,  to  wit : 

'  Article  ill.  No  perfon  demeaning  himfelf  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner  (hall  ever  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worlhip  or  re- 
ligious fentiments  in  the  faid  territory. 

*  Article  2d.  The  inhabitants  of  the  faid  territory  (hall  always  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jurj-, 
of  a  proportionate  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  legiflature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law :  all  per- 
fons  (hall  be  bailable  unlefs  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  fhall  be 
evident,  or  the  prefumption  great :  all  fines  fliall  be  moderate,  and  na 
cruel  or  unufual  punifhment  (hall  be  inflifted;  no  man  fhall  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  of  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  fliould  the  public  exigencies  make  it  neceflary  for  the 
(Common  prefervation  to  take  any  perfon's  property,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
ticular fervices,  full  compenfation  fliall  be  made  for  the  fame;  and  in  the 
Juft  prefervation  of  the  rights  and  property  it  is  nnderftood  and  declared, 
that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  faid  territory, 
that  Ihall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with,  or  affeft  private  con- 
jrafts  or  engagements,  hmi  fide,  and  without  fraud  previoufly  formed. 

*  Article  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  neceffary  to 
good  government  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  fchools  and  the  nieans  of 
education  (hall  forever  be  encouraged,  the  utmoft  good  faith  fliall  always 
be  obferved  towards  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  fhall  never  be 
Jaken  from  them  without  their  confent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and 
liberty,  they  fhall  never  be  invaded  or  difturbed,  unlefs  in  juft  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congrefs;  but  laws  founded  on  juftice  and  hiamanity 
Hiall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them,  and  for  preferving  peace  and  friendfhip  with  them. 

Article  4th.  The  faid  territory,  and  the  eftates  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  fhall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederaC}'  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  fubjeft  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  fuch  alte- 
rations therein  as  ihall  be  conftitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the  ads  and 
ordinances  of  the  United  States,  in  Congrefs  affembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  fettlers  in  the  faid  territory,  fhall  be  fub- 
jcd  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contraded,  or  to  be  contraded,  and 
a  proportionable  part  of  the  expences  of  governn->ent  to  be  apportioned  on. 
them  by  Congrefs,  according  to  the  fame  common  rule  and  meafure, 
by  which  apportionments  thereof  fhall  be  made  on  the  other  ftates,  and  the 
taxes  for  paying  their  proportion,  fliall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  diredion  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  diftrid  or  diftrids,  or  new  ftates,  as 
.in  the  original  ftiltes,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congrefs  alTemblcd.  Tlie  legiflatures  of  thofe  -diftrids,  or  new  ftatet, 
%i^l  never  interfere  with  the  primary  difpofal  of  the  foil,  by  the  United 
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States,  in  Congrefs  affembled,  nor  \VitIi  any  rRgulations  Congrefs  may  find 
neceffary  for  fecuring  the  title  in  fiich  foil  to  the  bona  fide  purchafers.  No 
tax  fhall  be  impofed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in  no 
cafe  fhall  non-refident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  refidents.  The 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Miflifippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
tying  places  between  the  fame,  fhall  be  common  highways,  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  thofe  of  any  other  fxates  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impoft,  or  duty  therefoi. 

'  Article  5th.  There  fhall  be  formed  in  the  faid  territory,  not  lefs  than 
three,  nor  more  than  five  flates;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  flates,  as  fooil 
as  Virginia  fnall  alter  her  ad  of  cefTion  and  confent  to  the  fame,  fhall  be- 
come fixed  and  eftablifned  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  weftern  fiate  in  the  faid 
territory,  fhail  be  bounded  on  the  Miflifippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabafh  rivers; 
a  difeft  line  drawn  from  the  Wabafh  and'PoH  Vincent's  due  north  to  the 
territorial  line,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  faid 
territorial  line  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  Miififippi.  The  middle 
fiate  fhall  be  bounded  by  the  faid  direft  line,  the  Wabafli  from  Poft  Vin- 
cent's to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  dired  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  moilth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  faid  territorial  line,  and  by  the  faid 
territorial  line.  The  eaflern  flate  fhall  be  bounded  by  the  laft  mentioned 
dired  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennfylvania,  and  the  faid  territorial  line:  Provided 
however,  and  it  is  filrther  underflood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries 
of  thefe  three  ftates,  fhall  be  fubjed  fo  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Con- 
grefs hereafter  fliall  find  it  expedient,  they  fhall  have  authority  to  form 
tone,  of  two  ftates  in  that  part  of  the  faid  territory  which  lies  north  of  ari 
eall  and  wef!:  line  drawn  through  the  foutherlv  bend  or  extrem_e  of  Lak? 
Michi_|an:  and  when  any  of  the  faid  flates  fhall  have  60,060  free  inhabi-> 
tants  therein,  fiich  ftate  fliall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Con- 
grefs of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  flutes  in 
all  refpeds  whatever;  and  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  confii* 
tution  and  ftate  government :  Provided  the  conftitution  and  govetnment 
fo  to  be  formed,  fhall  bfe  repu.blican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
"contain.^d  in  thefe  atticles,  and  fo  faf  as  it  can  be  coniiftent  with  the  ge- 
neral interefl:  of  the  confederacy,  fuch  admiffibn  (hall  be  allowed  at  an 
■earlier  pefiod,  and  when  there  may  be  a  lefs  number  of  free  inhabitants  in 
the  flate  than  60,000. 

Afticlc  6th*  There  fliall  be  fieithet  ftavefy  nor  invciluntafy  fervittide  in 
the  faid  territory,  othcrv/ife  than  in  the  punifhmerit  of  crimes,  whereof  tha 
party  fhall  have  been  duly  cohvided:  Provided  always,  that  any  perfbn 
efcaping  into  the  failie,  fl'om  whorti  labour  or  fervice  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  original  flates,  fuch  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed 
and  conveyed  to  the  peffon  claiming  his  or  her  labour  or  fervice  as  aforfi- 
•faid.' 

Such  is  the  prefent  government  of  the  Vv^eftern  Territoiy,  and  fuch  the 
political  obligations  of  the  adventurers  into  this  fer'tiis  and  delightful  part 
of  the  United  States. 

'  *  In  the  ordinance  of  Congfefs,  fof  the  government  of  this  territory, 
H  is  provided,  that,  after  the  laid  territory  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
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popnlation,  it  fhall  be  divided  into  ftates.  The  eaftern  ftate,  that  is  tliffa 
provided  to  be  made,  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Miami  on  the  weft,  and  by 
the  Pennfylvania  line  on  the  eaft.  The  center  of  this  ftate  will  fail  be- 
tvveen  the  Sioto  and  the  Hockhocking.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe 
ru-ers  will  probably  be  the  feat  of  government  for  this  ftate:  And,  if  we 
may  indulge  the  fublime  contemplation  of  beholding  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States  fettled  by  an  enlightened  people,  and  continued  under 
.one  extended  government— on  the  river  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  this  fpot, 
will  be  the  feat  of  empire  for  the  whole  dominion.  This  is  central  to  the 
whole;  it  will  beft  accommodate  every  part;  it  is  the  moft  pleafant,  and 
probably  the  moft  healthful.' 

In  this  connection  we  muft  not  omit  to  add,  that  a  fcttlement  is  com- 
mencing, with  advantageous  profpefts,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Miftifippi, 
oppofite  the  mouth  ot  the  Ohio.  The  fpot  on  which  the  city  is  to  be 
built,  is  called  New  Madrid,  after  the  capital  of  Spain.  This  fcttle- 
ment, which  is  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Spanifti  do- 
minions, is  conducted  by  Colonel  Morgan,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Spanifh  king. 

,  The  fettlers  are  to  form  their  own  conftitution,  make  their  own  laws, 
.{provided  they  do  not  counteraft  the  laws  of  Spain)  choofe  their  own  ma- 
giftrates  and  civil  ofiicers,  and  are  to  enjoy  free  toleration  in  religion.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Spain.  As  an  encouragement 
to  fettlers,  they  are  to  be  indulged  with  fome  peculiar  commercial  privi- 
leges. 

^  New  Madrid,  from  its  local  fituation  and  adventitious  privileges,  is  in 
profpeaor  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  weftern  country,  unlefs  the 
iree  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi  Ihould  be  opened  to  the  United  States. 
And  even  fnould  this  defired  event  take  place,  wliich  probably  will  not 
without  a  rupture  with  Spain,  this  muft  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  For 
here  will  naturally  center,  the  immenfe  quantities  of  produce  that  will  be 
borne  down  thelllinois,  the  Miffifippi,  the  Ohio,  and  their  various  branches; 
,and  if  the  carriers  can  find  as  good  a  market  for  their  cargoes  here,  as 
,at  New  Orleans  or  the  Weft  Indies,  and  can  procure  the  articles  they  de- 
Tire,  they  will,  gladly  fave  themfelves  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  navi- 
gating the  long  Miffifippi. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  all  fettlers  who  go  beyond  the  Mif- 
fifippi, will  be  forever  loft  to  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  believe,  little 
danger  of  this,  provided  they  are  not  provoked  to  withdraw  tlieir  friend- 
.fhip.  Tne  emigrants  will  be  made  up  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  carry  along  with  there  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  their  habits 
of  government,  religion,  and  education;  and  as  they  arc  to  be  indulged  with 
religious  freedom,  and  with  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  laws,  and 
of  conduding  education  upon  their  own  plans,  thefe  American  habits  will 
undoubtedly  be  cherilhed.  If  fo,  they  will  be  Americans  in  fadt,  thouoh 
nominally  the  fubjefts  of  Spain. 

It  is  true  Spain  will  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  but  in  return  thej'  will 
enjoy  peculiar  commercial  advantages,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  experi- 
enced by  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  be  an  ample  compenfation  for  the 
Jofs  of  fo  many  citizens  as  may  migrate  thither.  In  fliort,  this  fettlemens, 
jf  conduaed  wlph  judgment  and  prudence,  maybe  mutually  ferviceaWc 

both 
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botli  to  Spain  and  the  United  States.  It  may  prevent  jealoufies— leffen  na- 
tional prejudices — promote  religious  toleration,  preierve  harmony,  and 
be  a  medium  of  trade  reciprocally  advantageous. 

Befides,  it  is  well  known  that  empire  has  been  travelling  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Probably  her  laft  and  broadeft  feat  will  be  America.  Here  the 
fciences,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  lite,  are  to  receive  their  higheft  improve- 
ment. Here  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  to  flourifh,  unchecked  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  tyranny.  Here  genius,  aided  by  all 
the  improvements  of  former  ages,  is  to  be  exerted  in  humanizing  man- 
kind— in  expanding  and  enriching  their  minds  with  religious  and  philofo- 
phical  knowledge,  and  in  planning  and  executing  a  form  of  government, 
which  fhall  involve  all  the  excellencies  of  former  governments,  with  as 
few  of  their  defeds  as  is  conhftent  with  the  imperfedion  of  human  affairs, 
and  which  fhall  be  calculated  to  proted  and  unite,  in  a  manner  confiftent 
with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  the  largeft  empire  that  ever  exifted. 
Elevated  with  thefe  profpefts,  which  are  not  merely  the  vifions  of  fancy, 
we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  period,  as  not  far  diftant,  when  the  Ame- 
rican Empire  will  comprehend  millions  of  fouls,  weft  of  the  Miffifip- 
pi.  Judging  upon  probable  grounds,  the  Miflifippi  was  never  defigned 
as  the  w^eftern  boundary  of  the  American  empire.  The  God  of  nature 
never  intended  that  fome  of  the  beft  part  of  his  earth  ihould  be  inhabited 
by  the  fubjeds  of  a  monarch  4000  miles  from  them.  And  may  we  not 
venture  to  prcdift,  that,  when  the  rights  of  mankind  fhall  be  more  fully 
known,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  faft  increafing  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  power  of  European  potentates  will  be  confined  to  Europe, 
and  their  preient  American  dominions,  become  like  the  United  States, 
free,  fovereign,  and  independent  empires. 
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SITUATION    and   extent. 


tviiies.  : 

Length  i  cc  7    ^  ^  f  42"  co'  and  45°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth   60  j  ^^^^^^^"  {    1°  30'  and  f  Eaft  Longitude.  : 

p      ^    •     T     "DOUNDED  north,  by  Canada  ;  eaft,  bv  Conncaicut' 
^ouTidanes.]     J3  ^.^.^^^  ,^^j^.^j^  j.^,;^^^^  -^  ^^.^^  New-Hampfhire  ;  fouth,' 

t>y  Maffachufetts;  weft,  by  New- York. 

Ci-vil  di'vi/w/.'s.]  Vermont  is  divided  into  the  feven  following  counties: 

Caunties.  Chief  Tg~v7is.  Comities.  Chief  TovJ/is. 

Bennington,         Bennington.         Chittendon.  "* 


Rutland.  Orange. 

Addifon.  Windfor. 

Windham,  •      ■ 

Hh  3 
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Thefe  counties  are  divided  into  townfhips,  which  are  generally  fix 
miles  fquare.  In  every  townfhip  is  a  referve  of  two  rights  of  land,  of 
350  acres  each  ;  one  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fupport  of  public  fchools, 
the  other  to  be  given  in  fee  to  the  firft  minifter  who  fettles  in  the  town- 
Ihip.  A  part  of  the  townfliips  were  granted  by  the  governor  of  New- 
Hampd-iire,  and  the  other  part  by  that  of  Vermont.  In  thcfe  townfhip? 
granted  by  the  former,  a  right  of  land  is  referved  for  the  fupport  of  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  in  thofe  granted  by  the  latter,  a  college  right, 
and  a  right  for  the  fupport  of  county  grammar  fchools,  are  referved.  In 
thefe  reservations,  liberal  provifion  is  made  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  common  and  collegiate  education. 

Ri-uers.']  This  ftate,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  watered  by 
Paupanhoofak,  Quechey,  Welds,  White,  Black  and  Weft  rivers,  which 
run  from  weft  to  eaft  into  Connefticut  river ;  and  weft  of  the  mountains, 
by  the  river  Lamoil,  over  which  is  a  natural  ftone  bridge,  feven  or  eight 
rods  in  length,  by  Onion  river  and  Otter  Creek,  which  empty  by  one 
mouth  into  Lake  Champlain,  20  or  30  miles  fouth  of  St,  John's.  Ottef 
Creek  is  navigable  for  boats  50  miles.  The  lands  adjacent  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  are  annually  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  wa- 
ter, occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  Green  Mountains. 

MQu?itaii:i.']  A  chair  'jf  high  mountains,  running  north  and  fouth,  divides 
this  ftate  nearly  in  the  center  between  Conneilicut  river  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  height  of  land  is  generally  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the 
river,  and  abou':  the  fame  diftance  from  the  New-York  line.  The  na- 
tural growth  upon  this  mountain  is  hemlock,  pine,  fpruce,  and  other 
evergreens ;  hence  it  has  always  a  green  appearance,  and  on  this  account 
has  obtained  the  defcriptive  namx  of  Fer  Mom,  Green  Moimtain.  Oi^ 
fome  high  parts  of  tliis  mountain,  fnov/  lies  till  May,  and  fometimes  till 
June. 

Face  of  the  country,  foil  and  produiiiovs.\  The  country  is  generally  hilly, 
but  not  rocky.  It  is  finely  watered,  and  affords  the  beft  of  pafturage  for 
cattle.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  rivulets,  are  many  fine  trads 
of  rich  interval  land.  The  heavy  growth  of  tiinber,  which  is  common 
throughout  the  ftate,  evince  the  ftrength  and  r.:rtility  ot'  the  foil.  Elm, 
black  birch,  maple,  aih  and  bafs-wood^  grow  in  the  moift  loy/  ground; 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  timbered  principally  with  white  pine,  in- 
termingled with  vales  of  bec'-h,  elm  and  white  oak.  The  irjiabitants 
cultivate  wheat,  25  and  30  bulhcls  of  which  grow  on  an  acre,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  Indian  corn,  &c.  The  corn,  hnv.-evcr,  is  frequently  cutoff  by 
the  early  frofts,  efpecially  on  the  mountains  and  hills.  That  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  not  fp  frequently  injured.  Fhx  is  raifed  ii^ 
'  confiderable  quantities,  and  the  foil  is  good  for  hemp.  Potatoes,  pump- 
■  kin^  and  garden  roots  and  vegetables,  grow  here  in  great  plenty.  Large 
quantities  of  fugar,  of  a  good  quality  and  flavour,  are  made  from  the 
fugar  maple. 

Climate.']    None  in   the   world  more  healthy.     Snow  begins   to   fall 

commonly  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  generally  gone  by  the 

Tniddle  of  April.     During  this  feafon,    the  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  a 

ferene  fky,  and  a  keen  cold.  air.     The  ground  is  feldom  frozen  to  any 

^rCa:  depth,  being  covered  whh,  a  great  body  of  fnow,  before  the  fevere 

frofts 
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frofts  begin.  In  the  fprino;,  the  fnow,  in  common,  is  gradually  diflblved 
by  the  warm  influences  of  the  fun.  In  this  -way  the  earth  is  enriched 
and  mciftened,  and  fpring  advances  with  furprizing  quicknefs. 

Militia,  populatio7i  and  chara£fer,'\  There  are  upwards  of  17,000  mea 
cpon  the  militia  rolls  of  this  ftate.  Thefe  confift  of  two  divifions,  one 
on  the  weft,  the  other  on  the  call  fide  of  the  mountain.  In  thefe  two 
divifions  are  7  brigades,  which  are  made  up  of  z\  regiments.  From  thft 
number  of  militia,  reckoning  5  for  one,  we  may  eftimatc  the  number  01 
inhabitants  in  the  ftate  at  81^,000.  Others,  who  reckon  6  for  one,  efti- 
mate  them  at  100,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  MaiTachufetts,  and  their  defcendents.  .There  is  onq 
fettlement  of  Scotch  people,  which  are  almoft  tlie  only  foreigners  in  the 
ftate.  As  to  the  charader,  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  laws,  the  poli- 
cy and  the  religion  of  the  people  in  Vermont,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  they 
are  New  Englandmen. 

Curioftties.'\  In  the  townfhip  of  Tinmouth,  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill, 
is  a  very  curious  cave.  The  chafm,  at  its  entrance,  is  about,  four  feet  in 
circum.ference.  Entering  this  you  defcend  104  i^tt,.  and  then  opens  a 
fpacious  room  20  feet  in  breadth  and  100  feet  in  length. '  The  angle  of 
dcfcent  is  about  45  degiees.  The  roof  of  this  cavern  is  of  rock,  through 
which  the  v/ater  is  continually  percolating.  The  ftalaClites  which  hang 
from  the  roof  appear  like  icicles  on  the  eves  of  houfes,  and  are  continu- 
ally increafmg  in  number  and  magnitude.  The  bottom  and  fides  are 
daily  incrufting  with  fpar  aud  other  mineral  fubftances.  On  the  fides  of 
this  fubterraneoushall,  are  tables,  chairs,  benches,  &-c.  which  appear  to 
have  been  artificially  carved.  This  richly  ornamented  room,  when  illu- 
rninated  with  the  candles  of  the  guides,  has  an  enchanting  effeft  upon  the 
eye  of  the  fpedator.  If  we  might  be  indulged  in  affigning  the  general 
caufe  of  thefe  aftoniftiing  appearances,  we  fliould  conclude  from  the  va- 
rious circumftances  accompanying  them,  that  thev  arife  from  water  fil- 
trating flovvly  through  the  incumbenty?;Y;/'.3: ;  and  taking  up  in  its  pafTage 
a  variety  of  mineral  fubftances,  and  becoming  thus  faturated  with  me- 
tallic particles,  gradually  exuding  on  the  furface  of  the  caverns  and  fif- 
fures,  in  a  quiefcent  ftate,  the  aqueous  particles  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
mineral  fubftances  to  unite  according  to  their  affinities. 
I  At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  circular  hole,  1 5  feet  deep,  apparently 
hewn  out,  in  a  conical  form,  enlarging  gradually  as  you  defcend,  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar  loaf.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fpring  of  frefh  water,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  Its  depth  has  never  beeii 
founded. 

Cmifiitution.'\  The  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  by  their  reprefentatives  in 
convention,  at  Windfor,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1777,  ^^^clared  that 
the  territory  called  Vermont,  was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  fr-ee  and 
independent  ftate;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  fame,  they  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  their  rights,  and 
ratified  a  conftitution,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abftrad. 

Their  declaration,  which  makes  a  part  of  their  conftitution,    afterts 

that  all  men  are  horn  equally  free — with  equal  rights,  and  ought  to  enjoy 

liberty  of  confcicnce — freedom  of  the  prefs — trial  by  jury — ^power  to 

form  new  ftates  in  vagaiit  countries,  and  to  regulate  their  own  internal 

H  h  ^  police 
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police— diat  all-eleaions  ought  to  be  free — tliat  all  power  is  originally 
in  the  people— that  government  ought  to  be  inftituted  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  community— and  that  the  community  have  a  right  to  re- 
form or  abolifh  government— chat  exery  member  of  fociety  hath  a  right 
to  proteftion  ot  life,  liberty  and  property— and  in  return  is  bound^to 
contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expence  oi'  that  proteftion,  and  yield  bis 
perfonal  fervice  v/hen  neceffary — that  he  Ihall  not  be  obliged  to  give  evi-" 
dence  againft  himfelf— that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms—but  no 
{landing  armies  fhall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace — that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  hold  themfelves,  their  houfcs,  papers,  and  pofTcfrions  free 
from  fearch  or  feizure— and  therefore  warrants  without  oaths  firft  made, 
aiFording  fufficient  foundation  for  them,  are  contrary  to  that  right  and 
ought  nctto  be  granted — that  no  perfon  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tranfported 
out  of  this  Hate  for  trial  for  any  offence  committed  within  this  ftatc, 
&c. 

By  the  frame  of  government,  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  is  vefled  in 
a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  flate  of  Vermont,  to  be 
chofen  annually  by  the  freemen  on  the  firfl  Tuefday  in  September,  and 
to  meet  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  the  fuccceding  Ottober— this  body  is 
\efted  with  all  the  powers  neceffary  for  the  legiflature  of  a  free  ftate— 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  re^refeiuatives  eleded,  make  ^  quo, 
rum. 

Each  inhabited  town  throughout  the  ftate,  has  a  right  to  fend  one  re- 
prefentative  to  the  affembly. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-gOt 
vernor,  and  twelve  counfellors  to  be  chofen  annually  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  vefted  with  the  fame  powers  as  in  Connefticut. 

Every  perfon  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  refided  in  the  flate  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  eleflion  of  reprefentatives,  and  is  of  a  quiet, 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  will  bind  himfelf  by  his  oath,  to  do  what  he 
fhall  in  confcience  judge  to  be  m.oft  conducive  to  the  beft  good  of  the 
ftate,  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  freemen  of  this  flate. 

Each  member  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  before  he  takes  his  feat, 
niuft_  declare  his  belief  in  one  God— in  future  rewards  and  punifhments, 
and  in  the  divinity  of  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  and 
inuft  profefs  the  proteftant  religion. 

Courts  of  jultice  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  every  county  throughout  the 
fiqte. 

The  fupreme  court,  and  the  feveral  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this 
ftatc,  befidesthe  powers  ufually  exercifed  by  fuch  courts,  have  the  powers 
of  a  court  ot  chancery,  fo  far  as  relates  to  perpetuating  teftimony,  obtain- 
ing evidence  from  places  not  within  the  ftate,  and  the^care  of  the  perfons 
and  eftates  of  ihofe  who  are  non  compotes  mentis.  Sec.  AH  profecutions 
are  to  be  commenced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  freemeri  of 
the  ftate  of  Vermont.  The  legiflature  are  to  regulate  entails  fo  as  to 
prevent  perpetuities. 

All  field  and  ftaft"  officers,  and  commiftioned  ofScers  of  the  army,  and 
all  general  ofHcers  of  the  militia,  fh.all  Ijc  chofen  by  the  general  aftembly, 
and  be  commilTioned  by  the  governor, 

Eveiy 
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Every  feventh  year,  beginning  with  the  year  i^S^,  thirteen  perfon^ 
(none  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the  council  Or  affembly)  fliall  be  chofen  by 
the  freemen,  and  be  called  '  the  council  of  cenfors,'  whofe  duty  it  fhall 
be  to  enquire  whether  the  conllitution  has  been  prefcrved  inviolate  in 
e^rery  part — whether  the  legillative  and  executive  powers  have  been  pro- 
perly exerclfed — taxes  jultly  laid  and  coUecled — the  public  monies  rightly 
difpofed  of — and  the  laws  duly  executed. — For  thefe  purpofes,  they  Ihall 
have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers.  Sec. — to  pafs  public  cenfures — to 
order  impeachments,  and  to  recomrnend  the  repeal  of  all  laws  enafted 
contrarv^to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.  They  are  to  be  veiled  with 
thefe  powers  for  one  )'ear  only,  after  the  day  of  their  eledion. 

The  council  of  cenfors,  when  ncceffary»  may  call  a  convention,  to  meet 
within  two  years  after  their  fitting — to  alter  the  conftitution— ^the  pro- 
pofed  alterations  to  be  publillied  at  leall  fix  months  before  the  election  of 
delegates  to  fuch  convention. 

Chief  toavK.]  Benningtoh  is  the  principal  town  in  Vermont.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ilate;  near  the  loot  of  the  Green 
Mountain.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  church  for  Co/igregationalillsa 
a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  It  has  a  num.ber  of  elegant  houfes,  and  is  a 
flourifning  town.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  is  Mount  Anthony,  which 
rifes  very  high  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf.  The  affembly  commonly  hold 
their  feitions  at  Windfor, 

*  *   For  the  -ne^v  dijco'verks  on  the  north-iveji  coaji  of  America,  fee  .the  Voy- 

ages  of  Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon. 
+1.+   For  the  dijco-ueries   in  the  South  Seas,  fee  the  Hiftory  of  New  Holland, 

with  an  introduftory  Preface  on  Banilhment,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Auktand. 
t|jj;   For  the  Britif?  feftlements  in  Ne-M  South  Wales,  fee  Governor  Phillip's 

Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  'which  includes  fnjeral  nenjj  difconjeries, 
k%^  AJJo  Fleurieu's  Difcoveries  of  the  French  in  the  South  Sea. 
T^he  aboue  Books  printed  for  J,  Stockdale, 
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NEW       BRITAIN. 

UNDER  this  name  is  comprehended  all  the  tra<ft  of  country,  which 
lies  north  of  Canada,  commonly  called  the  Elkimaux  country,  in- 
cluding Labrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales  j  faid  to  be  850  miles 
long,  and  750  brOfid. 

To  fpeak  generally,  this  is  a  mountainous,  frozen,  barren  countrv, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers  and  bays,  that  furnifh  plenty  of  fift. 
The  fur  of  the  various  animals  is  clofe,  foft  and  warm.  The  lifhery  and 
the  fur  trade  are  the  only  things  which  render  this  country  valuable. 
This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  nine  or  ten  perfons,  who  re- 
ceived a  charter  in  1670,  and  whofe  prolits  are  not  inconfiderable.  One 
year  they  carried  from  Great-Britain,  articles  to  the  amount  of  ^.16,060; 
&nd  in  return^  carried  furs  and  lilh  to  the  amount  of  /.2q,:!8o. 

The 
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The  councry  is  very  thinly  inlrabited,  by  a  people  refembling  the  Lap- 
landers, and  the  other  nations  in  the  north -wellern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  their  anceftors  probably  migrated. 


C     A     N     A     D     A. 

S  I  T  u  A  T  I  o  X    and    Extent, 


Miles. 


J>cngth  600  I    i>  .  J  61^  and  Si°  Weft  Longitude  from  Londoa. 

Breadth  200  f  ^^^''''^^^  1  ^^o  g,^^  ^^o  ^^^^^  Latitude. 

B^uTi dories.]  T>OUNDED  north,  by  New- Britain;   caft,  by  tlic  Bay 
X)  of  St.  Lawrence ;  fouth,  by  Nova-Scotia  and  the  United 
States ;  weft,  by  unknown  lands. 

'  Ri'vers.']  The  principal  are,  the  Outtauais,  St.  John's  Seguina,  Def- 
prairies  and  Trois  Rivieres,  which  are  large,  bold  and  deep,  and  are  all 
fwallowed  up  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  at 
Cape  Roiieres,  by  a  mouth  ninety  miles  broad. 

Chief  Toiv/is.']  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  is  built  on  the 
bank  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  on  a  rock,  in  two  divifions,  320  miles  from 
the  fea,  and  contained  in  1784,  6,472  inhabitants.  One  hundfed  and 
feventy  miles  from  Quebec,  as  you  afcend  the  St.  Lawrence,  ftands  Mont- 
:feEAL,  on  a  beautiful  ifiand  in  the  river.     It  is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec. 

Populatmul  In  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  vv^s  taken,  by  order  of  General  Haldimand,  when  they  amount- 
ed to  113,012  Englifh  and  French,  exclufive  of  the  Loyaliib,  who  have 
latelj  fettled  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  province,  to  the  number,  it  is  faid, 
or  i  0,000. 

Conjiitzciiort.']  The  conftitutlon  of  the  province  is  founded  on  the  14th 
of  Gec)rge  the  Illd,  called  the  Quebec  Hill.  By  this  bill  the  legiflative 
power  is  vefted  in  the  governor  and  legiflative  council.  The  council  is 
compofed  of  the  lieutenant-go'.ernor,  chief  jufiice  and  fecretary  for  the 
time  being,  and  twenty  other  members,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  are 
French.  They  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  receive  ;^.  1 00  a  year 
as  a  falary.  Their  power  extends  to  almoft  all  the  neceifary  purpofes  of 
government,  except  the  levying  of  taxes,  wherein  the  faid  ftatute  in- 
hibits, v/hereby  Great-Britain  pays  the  falaries  to  the  counfellors,  and  all 
the  expences  of  the  civil  lift  of  the  province,  which  amount  to  _^. 25,000 ' 
per  annum,  exclufive  of  the  governor-general's  falary. 

T?.W^'.]  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  province  of  Quebec  ii^ 
the  year  17S6,  was  j/^.343,262  :  19  :  6.  The  amount  of  imports  in  the 
fame  year  was  j^.325',u6.  The  exports  confifted  of  wheat,  flour,  bif- 
cuit,  {lax-feed>  lumbe?  of  various  kjnds,  filh^  pot-afh,   oil,  ginfeng  and 

oth#r 
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other  medicinal  roots,  but  principally  of  furs  and  peltries,  to  the  amount 
of  £.  285,977.  The  imports  conlifted  of  rum,  brandy,  molaffes,  coffee,  fu- 
gar,  v/ines,  tobacco,  fait,  chocolate,  provifions  for  the  troops  and  dry 
eoods, 

Hjflcrj.']  This  country  v/as  difcovered  by  the  EngliHi,  as  early  as  about 
1497,  and  fettled  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  kept  pofieffion  of  it  till 
1763,  when,  after  a  long  and  bloody. war,  it  felj  iqto  the  hands  of  the 
Priiiih,  to  whom  it  has  ever  fmce  belonged. 


NOVA       SCOTIA, 

Miles.  

Length    3501^  Petwepn   /43'*  and  49°  North  Latitude, 


3  5°! 
250/ 


Breadth  250  J     '  |_  60"  and  67°  Weil  Longitude  from  London,' 

j?««.^™.]  R '^.yf^^^^  r\^>'?'^  ^.^^^'^'1^^^^^ 

J  ±Jf  btates ;  north,  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  eaft  and 
fouth,  by  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
about  90  leagues  of  fea  coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  1784,  this  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  two  governments.  One  of  the  governments  is 
called  Ne-M  Brnnfi-vickf  and  lies  bordering  on  the  United  States. 

Ri'vers  and  Bays.']  The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  St.  John's,  Paff"amagnadi, 
and  St.  Croix,  run  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the 
fea.  Nova  Scotia  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  which  afford  many 
ponimodious,  bold  harbours.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  largeft  of  the 
bays,  and  extends  50  leagues  into  the  country.  Here  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
(he  tide  is  from  45  to  60  feei. 

Climate,  Soil,  V'rodiiBio7is  and  Trade.']  During  a  great  part  of  the  year 
the  atmofphere  is  clouded  with  thick  fog,  which  renders  it  unhealthy  for 
the  inhabitants ;  and  four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  A  great 
part  of  this  country  lies  in  foreft,  and  the  foil,  in  moft  parts,  is  thin  and 
barren.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fomc  other  parts,  the  foil  is  good  j 
many  of  the  bays,  and  fait  water  rivers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft, 
are  bordered  with  trafts  of  fait  marfti.  The  inhabitants  do  not  raife  pro- 
vifion  enough  for  home  confumption.  They  fubfift  principally  by  the 
lumber  trade,  which  is  fupplied  by  their  forefts ;  and  by  the  fiftiery,  which 
is  very  profitable.  The  fiftiery  on  the  fea  coft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, in  the  year  1743,  v/hile  in  poffeffion  of  the  French,  yielded  1,149,000 
quintals  of  dried  fifn,  and  3,900,000  quintals  of  mud  fiih ;  the  value  of 
■  both,  including  3 1 1 61  tons  of  train  oil,  was  eftimated  at  £.  926,  577  :  10 
flerling.  Five  hundred  and  fixty-four  ftiips,  befides  ftiallops,  and  27,000 
ffeamen,  were  employed  in  this  trade. 

Chief  Toivns.]  Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ftands 
on  Chebucto  '^zy.    It  has  a  good  hafbour,  fuijiciently  large  and  fafe  to 

ftieker 
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fhelter  a  fquadron  of  fhips  through  the  winter.     The  town  has  an  en-' 
trenchment,  and  is  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.     It  is  commodiouf-  • 
ly  fituated  for  the  fifl:iery.     Annapolis  ftands  on  the  eafl:  fide  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world.     St.  John's, 
is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.     Since 
the  conchiaon  of  the  war,  there  have  been  large  emigrations  of  the  refu- 
gees from  the  United  States  to  this  province.     They  have  built  feveral 
nev/  towps,  the  largeft  of  which  is  Shelburne,  which  is  faid  to  contain  - 
5000  inhabitants. 

Uiftoy  and  Goi.-emmentA  Notwithilanding  the  forbidding  afpeft  of 
thift  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  lirit  European  fettlements  weifc 
made.  The  firft  grant  of  land  in  it,  was  made  by  James  I,  to  his  fecre- 
tary  William  Alexander,  who  named  it  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. — - 
Since  that  time  it  has  freqqently  changed  from  one  private  proprietor  to 
another,  and  repeatedly  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  is  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh,  under  whofe  povernraent  it  has 
ever  fiiice  continued, 
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EAST   A^D  WEST  FLORIDA, 

Miles, 
TpnatV.    A     1  f  25"  and  31°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth     -''  \  2-^^^'^^"  {    f  '"""^  'f  "^'^^  Longitude  from    PhiladeJ, 
'•^°J  [  phia, 

B"  d  •'  "1  'Rk'-^^-^^^"-'^  north,  by  Georgia;  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic 
rits.^  U>  Ocean;  South  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  j  weft  by  th^' 
Mifllfippi:  lying  in  the  form  of  an  i. 

Riven.']  St,  John's  and  Indian  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  Seguana,  Apalachicola,  Chatahatchi,  Efcambia,  Mobile,  Pafca- 
goula  and  Pearl  rivers,  all  of  which  rife  in  Georgia,  and  i?un  foutherly  in^ 
10  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

Clii/mie.']     Very  little  different  from  that  of  Georgia. 

Soil  and  Produftisns.']  There  are,  in  this  country,  a  great  variety  of 
foils. — The  eallern  part  of  it,  near  and  about  St.  Auguftine,  is  far  the 
moil  unfruitfiil;  yet  even  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year  are  pro- 
duced. The  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  Floridas,  and  the  parts 
contiguous,  are  of  a  fupcrior  quality,  ajid  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
rice  and  corn,  while  the  more  interior  country,  which  is  high  and  plea- 
fant,  abounds  with  wood  of  almoft  every  kind;  particularly  white  and- 
red  oak,  pine,  hiccorv,  cyprefs,  red  and  white  cedar.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  hilly  part  of  this  country  are  extremely  rich,  and  produce  fpoi-i^' 

taqeoully 
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tanecully  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  common  to  Georgia  and  the 
the  CaroUnas.  But  this  country  is  rendered  valuable  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  the  extenfive  ranges  for  cattle. 

Chief  Toivfis.'\  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  E.  Florida,  isfituated  oa 
the  Tea  coart — is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  interieded  by  four  Greets,  which  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with  balHons,  and  en- 
clofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a  caftle,  called  Fort  St, 
.John,  which  is  well  appointed  as  to  ordnance.  The  north  and  fouth  break- 
ers, at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  form  two  channels,  whofe  bars  have 
eight  feet  water. 

^The  principal  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Pensacola.  It  lies  along  the 
beach,  and,  like  St.  AuguUine,  is  of  an  oblong  form. — The  water-ap- 
proach to  the  town,  except  for  fmall  veffels,  is  obftrufted  by  a  low  and 
iandy  Ihore.  The  bay,  however,  on  wliich  the  town  ftands,  forms  a  very 
commodious  harbour,  and  veffels  may  ride  here  fecure  from  every  wind. 
Hijiory.']  The  Floridas  have  experienced  the  viciiiitudes  of  war,  and 
frequently  changed  matters,  belonging  alternately  to  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards. It  was  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Englifn  at  the  peace  of  1765, 
During  the  laft  war  it  was  again  reduced  b}'  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  and  xvas  guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  late  definitive 
treaty.     Its  firft  difcoverer  was  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  1497. 


LOUISIANA. 
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'ariesl  "flOUNDED  by  the  Mif]lfippi_  eaft ;  by  the  Gulph  of 
^^'^  'J  JLJ  Mexico  fouth  ;  by  New  Mexico  weft  j  and  runs  inde- 
finitely north. 

Rj'vers.']  It  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which  are 
the  Natchitoches,  which  empties  into  the  Mifiiiippi  at  Point  Coupee,  and 
the  Adayes  or  Mexicano  river,  emptying  into  the  Gulph  of  Pvlexico. 

Capital.']  New  Orleans.  It  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Mifiifip- 
pi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  50°  2'  north.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  year  it  contained  about  i  loo  houfes,  feven-eighths  of  whicix 
were  confum.ed  by  fire,  in  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1788.  It  is  now  faft  rebuilding.  Its  advantages  for  trade  are  very  great. 
Situated  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  fertile  and  healthy  country,  within  two 
weeks  fail  of  Mexico  by  fea,  and  ftill  nearer  to  the  Britifti,  French  and 
Spanifti  Weft-India  iflands,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming  ths 
general  receptacle  for  the  produce  of  that  cxtenuve  and  valuable  country 
on'  the  MilTifippi  and  Ohio,  are  fufficient  to  enfure  its  future  growth  and 
commercial  importance. 

Religion,  Uc.'\  The  greater  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics.  They  are  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  Spain,  and  their  num- 
ber is  unknown. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce.']  Louifiana  is  agreeably  fituated  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Its  climate  varies  as  it  extends  towards 
ths  north.     The  fouthero  parts,  lying  within  the  reach  of  the  refrtfliing 
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breezes  from  the  fea,  are  not  fcorched  like  thofe  under  the  fame  latitudes 
in  Africa;  and  its  northern  regions  are  colder  than  thofe  of  Europe  under 
the  fame  parallels,  with  a  wholefome  ferene  air.  To  judge  of  the  pro- 
duce to  be  expeded  from  the  foil  of  Louifiana,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  td 
Egypt,  Arabia  Felix,  Perfia,  India,  China  and  Japan,  all  lying  in  corre- 
fponding  latitudes.  Of  thefe,  China  alone  has  a  tolerable  government; 
y.nd  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  all  are,  or  hare  been,  famous  for 
their  riches  and  fertility.  From  the  favourablenefs  of  the  climate,  two 
annual  crops  of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  rice,  may  be  produced  ;  and  the 
foil,  with  little  cultivation,  would  furnifn  grain  of  every  kind  in  tlic 
greateft  abundance.  Their  timber  is  as  line  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the 
quantities  of  live  oak,  afli,  mulberry,  walnut,  cherry,  cyprefs  and  cedar, 
are  aftonifhing.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Miffiffippi,  befides,  furnifhes 
the  richeft  fruits  in  great  variety ;  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted  for 
hemp,  flax  and  tobacco ;  and  indigo  is  at  this  time  a  ftaple  eommodity, 
which  commonly,  yields  the  planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.  In 
a  word,  whatever  is  rich  and  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe, 
feems  to  be  the  fpontaneous  pfoduciion  of  this  delightful  country.  The 
Miffiflippi  furnilhies  in  great  plenty  feveral  forts  of  fi(h,  particularly  perch^. 
pike,  Iturgeon  and  eels. 

Hijiorj'.]  The  MiiTifiippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  Is 
filiated,  was  hrll  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541.  Monfieuf 
de  la  Salle  was  the  lirft  who  traverfed  it.  He,  in  the  year  1682,  having 
palled  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  furveyed  the  adjacent 
country,  returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  paffage  to  France. 

From  the  flattering  accounts  v/hich  he  gave  of  the  country,  and  the 
confequential  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  fettling  a  colony  in 
thofe  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  eftablifh  a  company  for  the  par- 
pofe.  Accordingly  a  fquadron  of  four  vcffels,  amply  provided  with  mert 
and  provifions,  under  the  command  of  Monfieur  de  la  Salle,  embarked, 
with  an  intention  to  fettle  near  the  mouths  of  the  Miffiffippi.  Eut  he  un-^ 
intentionally  failed  100  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  it,  where  he  attempted 
to  eftablifli  a  colony  -,  but,  through  the  unfavourablencfs  of  the  climate, 
moft  of  his  men  rniferably  periflied,  and  he  himfelf  was  villainoufly  mur- 
dered, not  long  afte.r,  by  two  of  his  own  m.en.  Monfieur  Ibberville  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  his  laudable  attempts.  He,  after  two  fuccefsful  voj^ages, 
.died  while  preparing  for  a  third.  Crozat  fuccceded  him;  and  in  1712, 
the  king,  gave  him  Louifiana.  This  grant  continued  but  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter the  death,  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1763  Louifiana  was  ceded  to  the  king  of 
^pain>  .to  \\'bom  it  now  belongs. 
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New  MEXICO   AxND   CALIFORNIA. 

Miles. 
Length   2000  7   Bet^^^ea  I  5°"  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  l^ong,  fromLondon, 
Breadth  1 600  j"  '     {  23^  and    43°  North  Latitude. 

^5ftWar?V/.]T>  OUNDED  north,  by  unknown  lands;  esft,  by  Louifi- 
13  ana;    fouth,    by  Old  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean j 
weft,  by  the  fame  ocean. 

.     Di-vijions.  Suhdi'-jiftGm,  Chief  Toixirs. 

North-eaft  divifionl  New  Mexico  Proper,  |'^^^^l^£^','^y-  Long'^'^jf 
I  _  j     i04  >    North  Latitude  36°, 

Soiuh-eaft  divilion,  Apacheira,  St.  Antonio, 

South  divifion,  Sonora,  .  Tuape. 

Weft  divifion,  California,  a  peninfula,    St.  Juan. 

Clirnate^  foil  and  frnduBio?is .'\  The  climate  of  this  country,  if  we  nfiay 
judge  from  its  fituation,  m'uft  be  very  agreeable.  Towards  the  dcfe  of 
the  laft  century,  the  Jcfuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  the  ne- 
gleded  province  of  California,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  feera 
Itudiouily  to  have  depreciated  this  country,  for  political  reafons,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable  and  unv/holefome,  and  the  foil 
as  fo  barren,  that  nothing  but  their  zealous  endeavours  to  convert  the 
natives,  could  have  induced  them  to  fettle  there.  The  falfehood.  of  this 
representation,  however,  has  fmce  been  detefted,  and  a  very  favourable 
account  has  been  given  of  the  climate  and  foil.  A  valuable  pearl  fifhery 
has  been  found  on  its  coafts,  and  mines  of  gold  have  been  difcavered  of 
a  very  promifirig  appearance.  In  California,  there  falls  in  the  morning 
a  great  quantity  of  dew,'  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe-Ieaves,  candies,  and 
becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of  reiined  fugar,  with- 
Qttt  its  whitenefs.  There  is  alfo  another  vzrj  fingular  natural  produdion. 
In  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  and  clear 
as  cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its 
coafts,  might  render  it  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  an  induftrious  nation. 

Inhabila?its  and CharafiE7:'\  The  number  of  inhabitants,  as  far  as  can 
be  known,  do  not  exceed  300,000.  The  chara«i^eriftics  of  the  Califor- 
nians,  are  ftupidity  and  infenfibility  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  rcfledHon  ; 
inconftancy,  impetuofity,  and  blindnefs  of  appetite;  an  excefTive  ftoth, 
and  abhorrence  of  alllabour  and  fatigue;  an  excelfive  love  of  pleafure 
and  amufement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal;  pufllanimity; 
and,  in  fine,  a  moR  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  conftitutes  the 
real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  ufeful  to 
himfelf  and  fociety. 

Hifiory.'\  Cortes,  the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico,  difcovered  the  ex- 
tenfive  peninfula  of  California  in  the  year  1536,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardfhips,  and  encountering  dangers  of  alracft  every  fpecies.  During  a 
long  period  it  continued  to  be  10  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was 
unknown,  and  in  moft  maps  it  was  reprefented  as  an  iflajid.  Sir  Francis 
I>rake  was  the  firft  who  took  pofi'effion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  wa* 
Confirmed  by  the  priacipal  king  or  chief  in  the  whole  country. 


C    4S^    ) 
OLD   MEXICO,    OR   NEW  S?A1^. 

Miles. 
Length  20ool    t>„.^^^^„  /  83"  arid  no*  Weft  Long,  from  London* 
Breadth    600  /  ^"^^^en  <j^    ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  Latitude. 

Sliu»da3-ies,]TyOljlsDED  north,  by  New  Mexico;    north-eaft,  by  tl'jc 
1-J   Gulph  of  Mexico;  foath-eaft,  by  Terra  Firma ;  fouth- 
-K'eft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  divided  into  the  three  following  audiences, 
viz. 

Audiences.  Chief  Tc^vm. 

Galick,  or  Guadalajarra,  Guadalajarra. 

r  Mexico,  N.  Lat.  Tg*"  54.'. 
Mexico  Proper,  ^  Acapulco. 

^  Vera  Cruz. 
'    Guatimala,  Guatimala. 

Climate,  foil  and  frodu.nicns .'\  Mexico,  I.ving  principally  in  the  torrid 
zone,  is  exceffively  hot.  This  country  i>  mountainous  in  the  interior  parts, 
but  along  the  eaftern  fliore  it  is  flat  and  marfhy,  and  is  overflov.'ed  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  which  renders  it  very  unhealthy.  The  trees  are  cloathed 
with  perpetual  verdure,  and  bloflbm  and  bear  almoft  the  whole  year  round. 
The  cotton  and  cedar-trees,  and  thofe  which  bear  the  cocoa,  of  which 
chocolate  is  made,  abound  here.  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries, 
is  rather  more  abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegra- 
nates, oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  &c.  are  here  in  great  plenty  and  per- 
feflion.  Mexico  produces  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  efpecially  to- 
tvards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New  Grenada,  border- 
ing upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver,  which  are  much 
more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous,  are  found  in  feveral  parts,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Mexico. 

The  mines  of  both  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moft  barren  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country  ;  nature  making  amends  in  one  refpeft 
for  defefts  in  another. 

Of  the  gold  and  filver  v/hlch  the  mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great  things 
have  been  faid.  Thofe  who  have  enquired  moft  into  this  fubjeft  compute 
the  revenues  at  twenty-four  millions  of  money ;  and  this  account  is  pro- 
bably juft,  fincc  it  is  well  known  that  tliis,  w'ltV  tlie  other  Spanifh  pro- 
vinces in  South  America,  fupply  the  whole  world  with  filver. 

The  Spanifh  commerce  in  the  article  of  cocoa  is  immenfe.  It  grows 
on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  which  bears  a  pod  about  the  fize  of  a  cu- 
cumber, containing  the  cocoa.  It  is  faid  that  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoas, 
produces  to  the  owner  20,000  crowns  a  year. 

Inhahitants^  charadcr  and  go^'er?iment.\  The  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  may  be  divided  into  whites,  Indians  and  negroes.  The  whites 
are  horn  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles,  that  is,  natives  of  Spanifh  A- 
merica.  The  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  government  and  trade,  and 
liave  nearly  the  fame  charader  with  the  Spaniards  in  Europe;    only  a 
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Iwger  fhare  of  pride;  for  they  confider  themfelves  as  entitled  to  CA-ery 
high  diftindion  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  on  the  other  inhabitants 
as  many  degrees  beneath  them.  The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are  defcended,  without  th^t  courage, 
firmnefs  and  patience,  which  make  the  praifeworthy  part  of  the  Spaniih 
charafter.  Naturally  weak  and  effeminate,  they  dedicate  the  grcatelt 
part  of  their  lives  to  loitering  and  inaclive  pleafures.  Luxurious  with- 
out variety  or  elegance,  and  expenfive  with  great  parade,  and  little  con- 
Tenience,  their  character  is  nothing  more  than  a  gi'ave,  fpecious  infignifi- 
cance.  From  idlenefs  and  Conftitution,  their  whole  bufinefs  is  amour 
and  intrigue;  their  ladies,  of  confequence,  are  not  diftinguifhed  for  their 
chalHty  or  domelHc  virtues. 

The  Indians,  who,  notwithftanding  the  devaftations  of  the  firll  invaders, 
remain  in  great  numbers,  are  become,  by  continual  oppreffion  and  in- 
dignity, a  dejeded,  timorous,  and  miferable  race  of  mortals. 

The  blacks  here,  like  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  ftubbofn, 
robuft  and  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted  for  the  grofs  and  inhuman  fla- 
very  they  endure,  as  any  human  beings.  This  may  ferve  for  the  general 
charader,  not  only  of  the  Mexicans,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  colonies  in  South  America. 

The  civil  government  of  Mexico  is  adminiftered  by  tribunals,  called 
audiences.  In  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  ol  Spain  prefides.  His 
employment  is  the  greateft  truft  and  power  his  catholic  majefty  has  at  his 
difpofal,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  richeit  government  cntruiled  to  any  fubjedt 
in  the  world.     The  viceroy  continues  in  office  but  three  years. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico.  The  priefcs,  monkft_ 
and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  a  lifth  part  of  the  white  inhabitants,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Spanifh  America. 

Chief  to^Min.'\  Mexico,  the  capital  of  this  place,  is  fituatcd  on  a  large- 
plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  fuch  height,  that,  though  vvithin  the 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 

AH  the  buildings  are  convenient;  and  the  public  edifices,  efpecially 
the  churches,  are  magnificent.  The  revenue  of  the  grand  cathedral 
amounts  to  near  ^T. 80,000  fterling  a  year,  of  which  the  archbifliop  has 
jT.  15,000,  befidcs  vail  fums  arifing  "from  perquiutes.  The  inhabitants 
are  reckoned  at  150^000,  who  draw  annually  from  the  mines  above  ten 
millions  of  money,  exclufive  of  the  vaft  fums  fccreted,  and  applied  to 
private  ufes ;  yet  with  thefe  almoft  incredible  treafures,  the  people  may 
be  reckoned  poor,  as  moft  of  them  live  beyond  their  fortunes,  and  com- 
monly terminate  a  life  of  profufion,  in  extrcmx  indigence. 

AcAfULCo  ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  South  Sea,  about  210  miles  fouth- 
caft  of  Mexico.  In  this  harbour,  which  is  very  comm.odious,  the  Ma- 
nilla galleon  takes  in  at  leaft  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  return  for  the 
goods  (he  brings  thither,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  Spanim  garrifons  in 
the  Philippine'illcs. 

Hiftory.\  The  em.pire  of  Mexico  was  fubdued  by  Cortes,  in  the  year 
1 52 1.  Montezuma  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Mexico.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  he  was  tre^cheroully  taken  by  Cortes,  and  held  as  a  prifoner. 
During  the  imprifonment  of  Montezuma",  Cortes  and  his  army  had  made 
repeated  attacks  on  his  fubje^s,  but  without  fucccfs.  Cortes  was  now 
I  i  determined. 
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determined,,  as  his  lall   vefource,    to  tty  what  eftcft  the   iuterpofition  oF 
Montezuma  might  have  to  footh,    or  overawe  his  fubjefts.     This  unibr- 
tunate  prince,  at  the  mere}'  of  the  treacherous  Spaniards,  and  reduced 
to  the  fad  ijccellity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of  his  own  difgrace,  and, 
of  the   ilavery  of  his  fubjeds,   advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal 
robes,  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  or  foiemn  occafions.. 
At  fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  ho- 
nour,  and  almoft  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their!, 
hands,  every  tongue  was  filenr,  all  bowed  their  heads,    and  many  prof- 
irated  themfeh  es  on  the  ground.     Montezuma  addreiled  them  with  every 
argument  tnat  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ccafe  from 
hoftilities.     When  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of  dlfappro- 
bation  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  to  this  fuccecded  reproaches  and  threats.; 
and  their  fury  rifing  in  a  moment,  they  violently  poured  in  whole  flights. 
of  arrows,  and  voUies  ot  ftones,  upon  their  unhappy  monarch ;    two  of 
the  arrows  ftruck  him  in  the  body,  which,  with  the  blow  of  a  Hone  on 
his  temple,  put  :>.n.  end  to  his  life.     Guatimozin  fucceeded  Montezuma, 
and  maintained  a  vigorous  oppofition  againil  the  aiTaults  of  Cortes.     But 
he  like  his  predeceilor,  after  a  noble  defence,  was  forced  to  fubmit.     Pre-. 
vJous  to  this,  being  aware  of  his  impending  fate,    he  had  ordered  that; 
;fll  his  ti^aafures  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  lake.     While  a  prifoner,  on 
fufpicion  of  his  having  concealed  his  treafurc,  he  was  put  to  the  torture,, 
vv  hich  was  done  by  ia3:ing  liim  on  burning  coals ;    but  he  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  intlidt,    with  the  invincible, 
iortitude  of  atv  y\rae'rican  warrior.     One  of  his  chief  favourite^,  his  fel- 
low fufferCr,  being  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguilli,  turned  a  de- 
jeded  eye  towards  his  mailer,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion  tq, 
reveal  ail  that  he  knew.     But  the  high  fpirited  prince  darted  on  him  a. 
look  ot  authority,  mingled  with  fcorn,  and  checked  his  vveakncfs  by  aik- 
ing,  '  Am  J  now  repolmg  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?'    Overawed  by  the  re- 
proach, he  perfevered  in  dutiful  iilence,  and  expired.     Cortes,  aftiamed  of 
a  fcene  fo  horrid frefcued  the  royal  viftim  irom  the  hands  of  his  tortu- 
rers, and  prolonged  a  liic  for  new  indignities  and  fufferings.     Cortes  died 
in  iipain,  in  tiic  year  1^47,  in  the  6zd  year  of  his  age.     Envied  by  his 
conteniporariet!,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved,    he  has 
been  adniirtd  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages.     By  his  own  deiire  he 
was  carried  to  Mexico,  and  buried  there. 


SOUTH     AMERICA, 

Is  a  pcninfula,   joined  to  North  America  by  the  Illhmus  of  Darien, 
and  divided  as  folio v/s  ; 


.  Co7i?itries. 
Terra  Firma, 
Feru,, 


V:!kf  Toijoris, 

Bilonging  t9 

Panama,  ■ 

^pam. 

Limit, 

..    Spain. 

Ain»z,onia 
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Caujitries, 
Amazonia, 
Guiana, 
Brazil, 

Paragua,  or  La  Plataj 
Chili, 
Patagonia, 


Chief  To-Mns, 
St;  Pedro, 
Surinam, 
St.  Sebaitian, 
Buenos  Ayres, 
St.  Jago, 


Belonging  to 

Sp-a!n. 

Dacch. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Spain. 

The  natives. 


TERRA  FIRMA,    or  CASTILE  DEL  OKi 


Miles. 
Length    1 400 
Breadth    700 


Betv 


$60" 
I  The 


and  82"^  "VVefc  Longitude. 
Equator,  and  12*  North  Latitude. 


Bo!i?idaries,'\  T3  0UNDED  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  eafl:,  by  the 
X3  fame  ocean  and  Surinam ;  fouth,  by  Amazonia  and 
Peru  ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Climate,  foil  and  produSiions.']  The  climate  here,  efpeclally  in  the  north- 
ern parts,  is  extremely  hot  and  fultry  during  the  whole  year.  From  the 
month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the  feafon  called  winter  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  almoft  a  continual  fucceffion  of  thunder,  rain  and  tempefts ; 
fhe  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  low 
lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great  part  of  the  country  is 
of  confequence  almoil  continually  flooded;  and  this,  together  with  the 
excelFive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  pro- 
vinces, particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto- Bello,  it  is  extremely  un- 
wholefome.  The  foil  of  rhis  country  is  very  different,  the  inland  pares 
being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  coalls  faiidy  and  bari'en.  It  is 
impoffible  to  view  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  v/oods, 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mouiitains. 
This  country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  •  the 
nioft  remarkable  is  that  of  the  manzanillo  tree.  It  bears  a  fruit  refembling 
an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains  the  moft 
fuljtile  poifon.  The  bean  of  Cartnagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpccies  ot  wil- 
lov/,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  is  an  excellent  and  never  failing 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous  ferpents,  which  arc  very  fre- 
quent all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  merchandize  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coatt,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
are  not  the  Icaft  confiderable.  An  iniraenfe  number  of  negroe  fla\es  are 
employed  in  fifhing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  dexterity 
in  this  occupation.  They  are  fometimes,  however,  devoured  by  fharks, 
while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  cruflied  againft  the  (lielves  of  the 
rocks. 

Chief  To'-wKsJ]   Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is 

Situated  upon  a  capacious  bay,  to  which  it  jjives  its  name.     It  is  the  great 

receptacle  of  the  vail  quiiatities  of  gold  and  filver,  with  other  rich  mer- 

I  i  2     .  ehandize. 
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chamli/e,  from  all  parts  of  Pertj  and  Chili :  here  they  are  lodged  in  (lore- 
houfcs,  till  the  proper  feafon  arrives  to  tranfport  them  to  Europe. 

Porto  Be  1,1.0  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  lea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain which  furrounds  the  wliole  harboi^f.  The  convenience  and  fafetv  of 
this  harbour  is  fiich,  that  Columbus,  ubo'  iirll  difcovered  it,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  Fine  Harbour. 

Jiijhiy.']  This  part  of  South  America  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,, 
in  his  third  x^oyage  to  this  continent.  It  was  fubdued  and  fettled  bv  the 
Spaniards  about  the  year  1514,  after  deftroying,  with  great  inhumanity, 
feveral  millions  of  the  natives.  This  country  was  called  Terra  Firma,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  of  the  continent  which  was  difcovered, 
all  the  lands  difcovered  previous  to  this  being  iflands. 


R         U, 


Miles. 


1-ength    iSoo"!    n, ..,.„„„   J  60°  and  81°  Weft  Longitude 


Between 


Breadth    500  J      ^  (  The  Equator  and  25°  South  Latitude. 

J&ow/^/flr/V-f.]  T)  OUNDED  north,  by  Terra  Firma;  eaft,  by  the  Andes  5 
JLJ   fouth,  by  Chili ;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ri'vers.']  A  prodigious  number  of  rivers  rife  in  the  Andes,  and  run 
through  tills  country,  among  which  are  the  Granada  or  Cagdalena,  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon.  The  lali:  has  its  fource  in  Peru,  and  after  running 
eaftward  upwards  of  3000  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  ri- 
ver, like  ail  other  tropical  rivers,  annually  overflows  its  banks. 

Cli?nate,  foil  and  produBions.'\  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  • 
yet,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  the  Andes  on  the  eaft,  the 
air  Is  not  lb  fultry  as  is  ufiial  In  tropical  countries.  The  Iky  is  generally 
cloudy,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  fliielded  from  the  dired  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  but  what  Is  extremely  fingular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This  defec'l-, 
however,  is  fuftlciently  fupplied  by  a  foft  and  gentle  dew,  which  falls 
every  night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  refrefties  the  plants  and  grafs,  as  to 
produce  in  many  places  the  greateft  fertility.  In  the  inland  parts  of  Pe- 
ru, and  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  foil  is  generally  very  fertile,  but 
along  the  ic.i  coaft  it  is  a  barren  fand.  The  productions  of  this  country 
arc,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  ballam,  fugar,  wine,  cotton — cattle,  deer,  poultry, 
parrots,  wild  fowls,  lions,  bears,  monkeys,  &c.  Their  flieep  are  large, 
and  work  as  beafts  of  burden.  Another  extraordinary  animal  here  is  the 
vicunna,  or  Indian  goat,  in  which  is  found  the  bezoar  ftone,  celebrated 
lor  expelling  poifons.  The  province  of  Quito  abounds  with  cedar,  co- 
coa, palm-trees,  and  the  kinguenna,  which  affords  the  Peruvian  or  Jefuits 
bark  ;  alfo  the  ftorax,  gualacum,  and  fcvcral  other  gums  and  drugs.  Gold 
and  ftlvcr  mines  are  found  in  every  province,  but  thofe  of  Potoft  are  the 
licheft.  The  mountain  of  Potoli  alone,  is  faid  to  have  yielded  to  the 
6  Spaniard  Sj 
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Spaniards,  the  firfl:  forty  years  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  it,  two  thoufand 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight. 

Goi-'enme»f.]  Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  abfolute  ;  but  it 
being  impoflible  for  him  to  fuperintend  the  whole  extent  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  delegates  a  part  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  and 
courts,  eftablifhed  at  difterent  places  throughout  his  dominions. 

Chief  To^its.'\  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  refidence  of  the  viceroy, 
is  large,  magnificent  and  populous ;  and  for  the  fplendor  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  grandeur  of  its  public  feftivals,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and 
the  delightfuinefs  of  its  climate,  is  fuperior  to  all  cities  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, Thefe  eminent  advantages  are,  however,  confiderably  overbalanced 
by  the  dreadful  earthquakes  which  frequently  happen  here.  In  the  year 
1747  a  moft  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three  fourths  of  this  city  level 
with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demoliflied  Callao,  the  port  town  belong- 
ing to  it.  Never  was  any  deftruftion  more  complete  or  terrible  :  but  one, 
of  3,000  inhabitants,  l")eing  left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he 
by  a  providence  the  moft  fmgular  and  extraordinary  imaginable. 

Lima  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  of  -whom  the  whites  amount  to  a 
fixth  part. 

All  travellers  fpeak  with  amazement  of  the  decoration  of  the  churches 
TV'ith  gold,  filver  and  precious  (tones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the 
walls.     Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs. 

Hijhry?^  The  Spaniards  firft  vifited  Peru  in  15:26.  Pizarro,  with 
an  army  of  about  160  men,  after  a  feries  of  treacherous  and  cruel 
a(fts,  made  a  conqueft  of  the  whole  country,  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  1535,  to  whom  it  has  ever  fince  been  fuVjject.  The  natives  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  have  hitherto  been  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Some  late  infurreftions  have  happened,  but  the  confequences 
are  not  yet  particularly  knov.n. 


CHILI. 

Miles. 
Length  12007    r>  .  5  25°  and  45°  South  Latitude. 

Breadth    500  \   ^^^"'^^"  \  65°  and  85°  Well  Longitude. 

B  undarks  1  "QO^NDED  north,  by  Peru  ;  Eaft,  by  La  Plata  ;  fouth, 
iioiin  auLS.\  j^  j^y  Patagonia;  weft,  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Climate,  foil  a?id proditahns.']  The  air  of  Chili,  though  in  a  hot  climate, 
is  remarkably  temperate,  occafioned  by  the  refrelbing  breezes  from  the 
fea,  and  the  cool  winds  from  the  top  of  the  Andes,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  fnows.  This  country  is  free  from  lightning,  and  although 
thunder  is  frequently  heard,  it  is  far  up  in  the  mountain.  Spring  begins 
here  about  the  middle  of  Augurt,  and  continues  till  November.  It  is 
fymmer  from  November  till  Februar)'.  Autumn  continues  till  May; 
and  winter  till  Auguft.  It  rarely  fnows  in  the  valiies,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  always  covered.  This  country' is  entirely  free  from  all  kinds 
113  of 
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of  ravenous  beafts,  poifonous  animals  and  vermin ;  not  even  fo  much  as' 
a  fly  is  to  be  found  here.  The  foil  is  extreir.ely  fertile,  being  watered  with 
numberl.fs  little  rivulets  from  the  mountains.  It  produces,  in  the  great- 
eit  abundance,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  al- 
iiionds,  olives,  grapes,  cccoa-nuts,  figs,  and  llravvberries  as  large  as 
pears, — wheat,  oats,  corn,  garden  Rowers  and  fruits  of  almoft  every  kind. 
It  abounds  in  gold,  filver  and  lead  mines,  and  the  rivers  themfelves  roll 
on  golden  fanas.  But  their  ftaple  commodity  is  cattle ;  they  have  them 
in  luch  abundance,  as  frequently  to  caft  the  flefh  into  the  rivers,  referv- 
ing  the  hides,  tallow  and  tongues  tor  exportation. 

Hijlory,  inhabitants,  k5c.'\  The  Spaniards  made  feveral  attempts  to  re- 
duce this  country,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs  till  the  year  1541,  when 
they  built  the  capital  St.  Jago,  now  the  refidence  of  the  Spanilh  gover- 
nor, and  a  biihop's  fee ;  and  afterwards  Coquimbo,  Conception,  and 
Baldivia.  The  natives  are  remarkable  for  wit,  fortitude  and  patience; 
and  the  ypaniards  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  fubdue  them ;  they 
continue  Itill  mailers  of  part  of  the  inland  country.  There  have  lately 
been  fume  tcrmidable  infurreftions  againil  the  Spaniards  by  the  natives, 
which  have  greatly  alarmed  the  Spanifh  court. 


PARAGUA,    OR   LA   PLATA. 

Miles. 
Length    iscoT    |,„.__  /  12°  and  37°  South  Latitude. 
Ereadth  1000/  ^-^^^^^   \^  50°  and  75°  Weft  Longitude. 

T.      ^    ■     -^  13  OUNDED  north,  by  Amazonia:  eaft,  by  Brazil;  fouth- 
Boundaues.s^  13   by  Patagonia;  weil  by  Peru  and  Chili.    _ 

Ri-L-ers  a?:d  Mountains. '\  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of 
Tmall  rivers,  is  watered  by  tlirce  principal  ones,  which  united  near  the  fea, 
form  the  famous  Rio  de  ia  Plata,  or  Plate  river,  and  which  annually  over- 
flow their  banks,  and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime, 
that  produces  great  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  This  river, 
where  it  unites  with  the  ocean,  is  150  miles  broad.  At  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  a  Hiip  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  cannot  be  {ten  from  either 
fhore;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  100  miles  fiill  further  back,  one  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  oppofitc  fhore.  There  are  no  mountains  of  confequence  here  ex- 
cepting that  remarkable  chain  which  divides  South  America,  called  the 
Andes.'  7  he  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  moft  elevated  point  in  thefe 
mountains  is  20,280  feet;  which  is  above  5000  feet  higher  than  any 
other  mountains  in  the  known  world. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce.']  This  country  confifts  of  extenfive  plains, 
500  leagues  over,  except  on  the  eail,  where  it  is  feparated  by  high  moun- 
tains from  Brazil.  La  Plata  is  a  moft  defirable  climate,  and  one  of  tiae 
moft  fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  produced 
here,  with  the  herb  called  Paragua,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country., 
would  alone  be  futficient  to  form  a  flouriihing  comraetcs.  There  are  heie 
alfo  feveral  ;;old  and  filver  mir.es, 

3  ^'^'^Z 
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■'■  Chief  To^ns.^  BuFNos  Ayrks,  the  capitalof  La  Plata,  is  tl:e  moil 
coniiderable  fea  port  town  in  South  America.  It  is  fituated  on  the  (outh 
fide  of  the  river  La  PLnta,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  The  river  is 
upwards  of  20  miles  broad  at  this  place.  From  this  town  a  great  part  of 
the  treafure  of  Chili  and  Peru  is  exported  to  Old  Spain.  The  natives  of 
Tacuman  are  faid  to  have  wooden  houfes  built  an  wheels,  which  tlicy 
draw  from  place  to  place  as  occafion  requires. 

Hifiory  and  Religiov.'\  •  The  Spaniards  firft  difcovered  this  country  in 
the  year  1 51 5,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  i  535;.  Moft  of 
the  country  is  ftill  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans.  The  Jefuits  have 
been  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  belief 
of  their  religion,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  lii'c, 
and  have  met  with  furprizing  fuccefs.  It  is  faid  that  above  3.'j.o,coo  fa- 
milies, feveral  years  ago,  were  fubjefi:  to  the  Jefuits,  living  in  obedience 
and  an  awe,  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  procured  without  any  violence  or 
conftraint.  In  1767,  the  Jefuits  were  fent  out  of  America,  by  rovai  au- 
thority, and  their  fubjeds  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reil  of 
the  country. 


BRAZIL,    belonging  to  Portu 


Miles. 
Length    2300  \ 


Bet^ 


1^ 


Breadth     700  j"  '       1^  The  Equator  and  35*^  South  Latitude. 

n       ,     .    -,  T>  OUNDED  north,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arna7:ort 

oni:  anes.j  j-y  ^^^  ^-^^^  Atlantic  Ocean  eaft,  by  the  fame  ocean; 
fouth,  by  the  mouth  oi^  the  river  La  Plata;  weft>  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  divides  it  from  Paragua,  and  the  country  of  the  Airiazons. 

Jir,  Soil  a  fid  Produce. 1  The  air  of  this  country  is  hot,  but  healthy,  and 
the  foil  exceedingly  fertile  in  maize,  millet,  rice,  fruits,  faffron,  ba^lfam 
of  capivi,  ginger,  indigo,  amber,  rofin,  train  oil,  cotton,  the  belt  of  to- 
bacco, fine  fugar,  brazil-wood,  &c.  Here  alfo  are  mines  of  gold,  filver 
and  diamonds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  cryftal  and  jafper.  Tliis 
country  aifo  abounds  in  cattle,  apes,  parrots,  and  beautiful  birds.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  itored  Vvith  filh,  and  there  is  a  whale  (iflicry  on  the 
coail. 

hihahkattts ,  Religmi,  yr.}  The  coaft  of  this  large  country  is.  only 
known  ;  the  natives  ftill  poffefs  the  inland  parts ;  whereof  thofe  to-.vards 
the  north  are  called  Tapayers,  and  thole  in  tlie  fouth  Tuplnamboys.  '  Thi-fe 
natives  fecm  to  ba'"e  little  religion,  and  no  temple  or  place  for  public  wor- 
Ihip;  but  yet  are  faid  to  believe  a  future  itate,  and  have  fome  notion  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  after  this  life, 

Hijiorj,  kSc.']   The  Portuguefe  difcovered  this. country  in  the  year  i  900, 

but  did  not  plant  it  till  the  year  i5}-g,  when  they  took  poiTefnon  of  All 

Saints.  Bay,  and  built  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  which  ia  now-  the  relideuce 
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of  the  viceroy  and  archbiiliop.  The  Dutch  invaded  Brazil  in  1 62  ?.  and 
fubdued  the  northern  provinces;  but  the  Portiigiiefe  agreed,  in  1661  to 
pay  the  Dutch  eiglit  tons  of  gold,  to  rdinquiHi  their  intereft  in  this  coun- 
try, which  was  accepted  and  the  Portuguefe  remained  in  peaceable  pof- 
{fion  of  all  B.-^il  till  about  the  end  of  ,  762.  when  the  Spaniib  governor 
o  buenos  Ayres.  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took 
atier  a  month's  liege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fonrefs,  called  St.  Sacra- 
incntj  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  it  was  reftored. 


GUIANA,  belonging  to  the  French  and  Dutch, 

Is  divided  into  Cayenne,  which  belongs  to  the  French,  and  iuto  Suri- 
nam, which  IS  a  Dutch  province. 

Cayenne  extends  240  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and  near  300 
mthm  land.  It  is  bounded  north,  by  Surinam;  call,  by  the  Atlantic- 
fourh,  by  Amazonia;  weft  by  Guiana.  All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but 
within  land  there  are  fine  hills,  very  proper  for  fettlements.  The  com- 
re6aities  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

Surinam  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  A'^luable  colonies  belonging  to 
the  United  Provinces.  The  chief  trade  of  Surinam  confifts  in  fugar,''cot- 
ton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  fkins,  and  fome  valuable 
C3-ing  drugs.  They  trade  with  the  United  States,  of  whom  they  receive 
horfes,  live  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  give  in  exchange  large  quantities  of 
molaiies.  The  Torponiic  eel  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  which  when 
touched  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  copper,  or  bv  a 
itick  of  fome  particular  kinds  of  heavy  wood,  communicates  a  Ihock  per- 
lealy  like  thatof  eledricity.  There  is  an  immenfe  number  and  variety 
of  fnakes  in  this  country,  and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  inconve. 


AMAZONIA, 

Length  1200 Breadth  960  miles. 

B^'i/'/dayic:  1  "pi  OUNDED  north,  by  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana;  eaff, 
■•-"  XJ    by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Brazil;  fuuth,  by  La  Plata; 
and  u'eft,  by  Peru. 

_  Riven.]  From  the  difcoveries  of  Orellana^  and  others  made  fince  his 
time.  It  appears  that  the  Amazon  is  one  of  the  largcft  rivers  in  the  world. 
it  runs  a  courfc  from  weft  to  eaft  of  about  3000  miles,  and  receives  near 
?co  other  rivers,  many  of  which  have  a  courfe  of  5  or  600  leagues,  and 
Jonie  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  Danube  or  the  Nile.  The  breadth  of 
this  ruer  at  iu  mouthy  where  it  difcharoes  itfclf  by  feveral  channels  into 

the 
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the  ocean,  almoft  under  the  equator,  is  i^o  miles;  and  1500  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  is  30  or  40  fathoms  deep.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it  overHowb  its 
banks,  and  waters  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  country. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Produce. '\  The  fair  feafon  here  is  about  llie  time  of 
the  fohHces,  and  the  wet  or  rainy  feafon,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  trees,  fields  and  plants,  are  verdant  all  the  year  round.  The  foil  is 
extremely  rich,  producing  corn,  grain,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cedar  trees, 
brazil  wood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  iron  wood,  dying  woods,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, fugar  canes,  cotton,  calhivi  root,  potatoes,  yams,  farfaparilla, 
gums,  raifuis,  balfams  of  various  kinds,  pine  apples,  guavas,  bonanas, 
ikc.  The  forefts  are  ftored  with  wild  honc_v,  deer,  wild  fowls  and  par- 
rots. The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fi(h  of  all  forts  j  but  are  much 
infefted  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water  ferpents. 

Inhahitants.A  The  Indian  nations  inhabiting  this  wide  country  are  very 
Bumerous;  the  banks  of  almoil  every  river  are  inhabited  by  a  different: 
people,  who  are  governed  by  petty  fovereigns,  calh*d  Caciques,  vvlio  arc 
diitinguiflied  from  their  fubjefts  by  coronets  of  beautiful  feathers.  Thev- 
are  idolators,  and  worlhip  the  images  of  their  ancient  heroes.  In  theii' 
expeditions  they  carry  their  gods  along  with  them. 

Hijhry.^  The  firtl  difcovery  of  this  country  was  made  by  Francifcc* 
Orellana,  about  the  year  1580,  who  coming  from  Peru,  failed  down  the 
river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  obferved  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  companies  of  women  in  arms,  and  from  thence  called  the  country 
Amazonia,  or  the  land  of  the  Amazons;  and  gave  the  name  of  Amazon 
to  the  river,  which  formerly  had  been  called  Maragon.  The  Spaniards 
made  feveral  attempts  to  plant  this  country,  but  always  met  with  fo  many 
difficulties  and  difaiters  as  rendered  all  their  dcfigns  abortive.  The  Por- 
taguefe  have  fome  fmall  fettlements  on  that  part  of  the  coail  which  lies  be- 
twixt Cape  North  and  the  mouth  of  the  ri\cr  Amazon;  but  this  excepted, 
the  natives  are  in  the  fole  polTeffion  of  all  the  country. 


>  - 
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JS  a  traft  of  country,  7  or  800  miles  lono^,  and  2  or  300  broad,  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  coniinent. 

Climate,  Soil,  and'ProdHBions.'\  I'his  country  is  full  of  high  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  fnow  molt  of  the  year.  The  ftorms  of  wind,  rain, 
and  fnow  here  are  terrible.  The  foil  is  very  barren  and  has  never  been 
cultivated. 

hihabitants,  ChnraFter,  ^f.]  The  natives  live  in  thatched  huts,  and 
wear  no  cioaths,  notwithilanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They  live 
chiefly  on  fifn  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  fpontaneoufly  produces. 
They  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  have  black  hair,  and  are  a  gigantic^ 
brave,  hardy,  aftive  race.  Their  arras  are  bows  and  arrows  headed  with 
flints.     We  know  nothing  of  their  govermnent  or  religion. 

Hifton.']  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 
fjift  difcovered  this  country ;  at  ieaft  he  was  the  tii-ft  that  failed  tluouoh 

the 
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the  ftraits  called  by  his  name.  Magellan  pafTed  thefe  ftraits  in  the  year 
1519.  The  continent  is  often  caikd  Terra  Magelbnica ;  and  the  largeft 
of  the  neighbouring  iilcs,  from  a  volcano  in  it,  is  railed  Terra  del  Fuego, 
the  moft  foutherly  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Horn. 

Upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Spaniards  built 
forts  and  fent  fome  colonies  thither;  but  moft  of ,  the  people  perifhed  with 
cold  and  hunger ;  fince  which  time  no  fettlements  have  been  attempted 
here  by  any  Europeans. 


Weft  India  Iflands. 

Tliefc  belong  to  Great  Britain,    Spain,    France, 
Hollaad  and  Denmark. 

TOGreat  Britain  belong,  Bermudas,  the  Bahama  iflands,  Ja-» 
maica,  Rarbadoes,  Antigua,  tsi.  Chriftopher's,  Grenada,  and  tlie 
Grenadines,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  An- 
guilia, — to  which  v,-e  ;r.ay  add  their  northern  illands,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John's.  Jamaica,  the  largeft  of  the  "VVeft  India  illands, 
is  computed  to  produce  annually  '70,000  tons  of  fugar,  upwards  of 
4,000,000  gallons  of  rum,  befides  coiiee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  pepper. 

To  Spain  belong,  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  one  half  of  St.  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico,  Trinidad,  Margaretta,  Tortuga,  Virgin  iflands,  to  which  we  may- 
add  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes,  which  lies  300  miles  weft  of  Chili,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  celebrated  romance 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  The  ftory  is  this:  One  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  left  afliore  in  this  folitary  place,  where  he  lived  a  number  »f 
years,  till  he  was  taken  up  b}'  Capt.  Rogers,  1709;  he  had  almoft  forgot- 
ten his  native  language,  feeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.  During 
his  refidence  on  the  ifland,  lie  had  killed  500  goats  by  running  them  down, 
and  he  had  marked  as  m,any  more  on  tlie  ear  which  he  had  let  go.  Upon 
his  return  to'  England  he  was  advifed  to  publifli  an  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures,  in  his  little  kingdom.  For  this  purpofe  he  gave  his  papers 
into  the  hands  of  one  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication.  But  the 
writer,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into 
tlohinfon  Crufoe  *. 

To  the  French  belong,  the  largeft  part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,- 
the. iflands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Maria  Galante,  To- 
bago, St.  Bartholomew,  and  Defeada,  and  the  North  American  iflands  St. 

*  A  fplendid  Ediiion^of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  nvith  fe'veutccv  Copper-Plates, 
and  a  <verv  inttj^efiing  acronnt  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe ;  by  George 
Chalmers,  Ei<:[.  Ji  J"])' pubhj'/yed  hj  Mr.  Stockdalc,  'm  2  i'ols.  2.-i-o. 
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Fierrc  and  Miqilelon. — ^Thefe,  with  their  African  and  Afiatic  pofTefTions, 
and  their  fettlcnients  at  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  contain,  according  to  Mr. 
Necker,  600,000  inhabitants. 

To  Holland  belong  the  iflands  of  St.  Euftatia,  Saba  and  Curracoa, 
•  To  Denmark  belong  the  iflands  of  S't.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John.     In  thefe  iflands  the  Moravians  have  ufeful  cftablifhments. 


E       U       R       O       P       E  *. 

Miles. 

Length   3000 1  ^  ,         J  ^°°  ^^^^  ^^^  %'  Ef  Longltnd.  from    . 
D      j»i,  V  Between -J  London. 

Breadth  2500  J  ^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^^^  latitude. 

Tf  J  ■  1  T>OUNDED  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  eaft,  by  AEa; 
Jiomdams.j  j-j  ^^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from 
Africa;  weft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America. 
Containing  2,627,574  fquare  miles. 


*  yf  CoUe&'wn  of  Forty-two  Plans  of  the  capital  Cities  in  Europe,  ajzi 
fame  refnarkable  Cities  i?i  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  nvith  a  Defcription 
of  their  moji  remarkable  Buildi?7gs,  Trade,  Situation,  Extent,  ^c.  ^c.  fe~ 
leQed  from  the  heji  Authorities.  By  Mr.  John  Andrews.  Printed  for 
J.  Stockdale. 
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Dvvifioii},  Tr-pularion.  ^>.J    The  following  table  *,  evhibhs  the  latcf! 

and  moft  accurate  account  of  the  grand  divifions  of  Europe of  their  ex- 

ti.nr,  and  real  and  comparative  population,  of  any  extant. 


Grand  di-vijhas  of 
Europe, 

Area  ofthefe 
(latesinfquare 
miles. 

Populatiou. 

Number  of  in- 
kabita?ifs  in 
each  Jipuire 
mile. 

Public  Re^e 
7iue  ijt  Jier- 
ling  money . 

Ruffia,  (in  Europe) 

1,104,976 

20,000,000 

20 

jT  5, 800, 000 

Sweden, 

209,592 

3,000,000 

14- 

1,300,000 

Denmark, 

iS2,4co 

2,200,000 

12 

1 ,000,000 

Poland  &  Lithuania, 

160,800 

8,500,000 

s?> 

Germany, 

192,000 

26,000,000 

^ss 

The  kingdom  oi\ 
Pruffia  alone,     / 

22,144 

7,500,000 

67 

3,600,000 

France, 

163,200 

24,800,000 

152 

18,000,000 

Holland, 

10,000 

2,360,000 

236 

4,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  ) 
Ireland,              / 

100,928 

1 1 ,000,000 

109 

14,500,000+ 

Switzerland, 

15.296 

1,500,000 

117 

Gallizia  and  Lo-  \ 
domiria,             J" 

20,480 

2,800,000 

136 

Italy, 

90,000 

16,000,000 

180 

Portugal, 

27,376 

2,000,000 

65 

1,800,000 

Hungary  &  Tran-  ] 
fylvania,             j 

92,1  12 

5,170,000 

5^ 

Spain, 

I4S.4+B 

10,000,000 

68 

5,ooo,ooo:|: 

Turkey, 

182,562 

7,000,000 

38 

5,000,000 

Total 

2,712,114 

144,130,000 

140 

*  Zimmerman's  ♦  Political  Survey,* 

f  Exchji-ve  of  Ireland.  \  Of  Old  Spain  alone. 


Military 


Holland         _-         '  - 

37,oo» 

Naples  and  Sicily 

30,000 

Eleftorate  and  Saxony 

26,000 

Portngal 

20jOOQ 

Elcftorate  of  Ba\  aria  and 

the  Palatinate 

24,000 

Heffe  CalTcl         -         - 

15,00a 

Hanover 

20,0CO 

Poland 

15,000 

Venice 

8,OC3 

WLU-tcrabur2;h 

6,000 

The  EcclciiaiHcal  ftate     - 

5,000 

Tufcany 

3,000 
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Wlikin  an  J  Marine  Strength.]    The  land  forces  of  the  European  ftatts. 
In  the  year  i  ;i3,  were  as  follows  : 

Franco  -  -  300,000 

Aurtria  -  -        _  282,000 

Ruffia,  (450,000  in  all)  in 

Europe  -  -  290,000 
Pruffia  -  ;  224,000 

Turkey,  (210,000  in  all) 

in  Europe,  only  -  170,000 
Spain  (including  militia)  60,000 
Denmark  -  -  72,000 

Great  Britain  (including 

militia)         -  -  58,000 

Sweden  -  -  50,000 

Sardinia  -  -  40,000 

Includina;  the  parts  of  Europe  omitted  in  this  calculation,  the  armies  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  amount  to  two  millions  of  men  ;  fo  that  fup- 
nofino-  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe,  no  more 
ihan  -j-4o  °^  t^^  whole  population  are  foldiers. 

Numher  of  Ships  of  the  Line,  Frigates^  Cutters,  Sloops,  ^c. 

England  -         -          -         465  ^''^'^  ...  6.^ 

France  -         -          -         266  Sardinia  -         -         -  32 

Spain  -           -          -           130  Venice  -           -          -  30 

Holland  -          -          -         9>  '^^'-'^>^  "           '          "  ^> 

Sweden  -          -          -          ^5  Ponagal  .          -         -  24 

Denmark  -          -         -         60 

Turkey  -         -          -          5^  Total  1325 

Religmu]  The  religions  of  Europe  are  tlie  Chriftian,  the  Jewifli  and 
the  Mahometan.  The  two  firft  are  fpread  all  over  Europe;  the  firft  and 
laft  are  the  onlj-  eftabliOied  ones,  the  JewiQi  being  merely  tolerated.  The 
chief  divifions  of  the  ChrilHan,  are  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Proteftant.  The  Greek  religion  is  eftablilhed  only  in  Ruffia,  and  to-, 
krated  in  fome  parts  of  the  Auifrian  dominions,  in  Poland,  and  chiefly  m 
Turkey;  fubdlvifions  of  the  Greek  churcli,  are  the  Armenian  and  Nedo- 
rian  church.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Janfenifm  is  a  lubdivifion. 
The  proteftant  religion  is  fubdjvided  into  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift, 
or  reformed  religion:  Of  the  former  the  Epifcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  a  branch:  Of  the  latter  the  Prefbyterlan  church  of  Scotland. 
TJiere  are,  befides,  many  feels  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  theolo- 
.  gical  knowledge,  or  to  the  difierent  warmth  of  imagination  of  thofe  that 
adhere  to  them:  The  principal  of  thefe  fec^  are  Arminians,  Mennonifts, 
Socinians,  Unitarians,  Moravian  Brethren,  Quakers  and  Methodilh._  1  he 
portion  of  the  furfiice  of  the  countries,  in  which  the  Proteftant  religion  is 
eaablifiied,  to  thofe  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  is 
scarly  as  3  to  4:  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  according  to  the 
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bell  calculations,  is  about  qo,ooo,ooo  ;  the  number  of  Proteftants  only 
2-i-,ooo,ooo,  uhich  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  i. 

A  concife  view  of  the  feveral  counties  of  Europe,  proceeding  from  fouth 
to  north,  follows.     My  authorities  are  Zimmermann  and  Guthrie. 


PORTUGAL. 

Miles. 
Length  3oo\  t,-.__    f  3 7'' and  42°  North  Latitude. 
Breadth  100/  ^^^^^^"  ^    .0  ^^^  ^^o  ^Veft  Longitude. 

BaundariesA     R^  U  N  D  E  D  north  and  eaft,  by  Spain  ;  fouth  and  weft, 
-*-'  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Containing  19  towns,  527 
villages,  3543  parilhes. 

Ri'vers.']  Every  brook  in  Portugal  is  called  a  river.  Its  rivers  rife  in 
Spain,  and  run  weft  through  Portugal,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  moft  noted 
is  the  Tagus. 

Capital.']  L16BON,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  containing  about 
150,000  inhabitants.  In  ly?^:,  it  was  laid  level  with  the  ground  by  a 
tiemendous  earthquake,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  general  conflagration, 
in  which  cataftrophe  upwards  of  10,000  people  loft  their  lives. 

Climate ,Produciio?is ,a7tdComm€rce.'\  Portugal,  fituated  in  a  genial  climate, 
abounds  in  excellent  natural  produftions,  and  is  well  watered.  It  poflefles 
very  rich  provinces  in,  and  upon  the  coaft  of,  Afia,  Afi-ica,  and  America. 
It  is,  however,  not  proportionably  powerful ;  its  inhabitants  are  indigent,, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  it.  It  is  even  obliged  to  import  the 
neceiTaries  of  life,  chiefly  corn,  from  other  countries.  Portugal  produces 
wine,  wool,  oil,  filk,  honey,  anifeed,  fumac,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  fome 
corn,  flax,  and  cork.  In  1785',  the  goods  imported  from  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  into  Portugal,  confifting  of  woollens,  corn,  fift),  wood,  and 
hard  ware,  amounted  to  upwards  of  2^.960,000  fterling.  TheEngliih  took 
in  return,  of  the  produce  of  Portugal  and  Brafil,  to  the  amount  of/.72  8,000 
fterling.  Only  15  millions  of  livres  are  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  a  coun- 
try which  draws  annually  upwards  of_^.  1,500,000  fterling,  or  ^6  millions 
ci  livres,  from  the  mines  of  Peru.  Since  the  difcovery  of  thefe  mines, 
that  is,  within  60  years,  Portugal  has  brought  from  Brafil  about  2400 
millions  of  livres,  or  ^.100,000,000  fterling. 

Government  and  Religion.']  Since  the  council  of  the  three  eftates,  viz.  the 
cbrgy,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  king,  was  fubftituted  in  the  room,  of  diets,  or  meetings  of  the  ftates 
(which  event  took  place  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century) ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  been  abfolutelv  monarchical.  The 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  jultice  are  flov/  and  arbitrary,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  and  law  officers  is  exceedingly  great. 

The 
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The  ftate  of  religion  in  Portugal  is  the  fame  as  in  Spain.  The  Portu- 
guefe  clergy  confift  of:"  one  patriarch,  a  dignity  granted  to  the  church  of 
Fortugal  in  the  year  1716,  of  3  archbiiliops,  and  15  bifliops.  The- 
whole  number  of  ecclefiaiiics  is  200,000  ;  50,000  of  v/hich,  and  feme  fay 
60,000,  are  monks  and  nuns.  The  number  of  convents  is  74c.  The 
laimber  of  clerical  perfons  to  that  of  the  laymen  is  as  i  to  1 1. 

Hi/Iorj.]  Portugal  v/as  anciently  called  Lufitania,  and  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  wandering  people,  till  it  became  fubjed  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Phcenicians,  who  were  difpoffeffed  by  the  Romans  250  years  before  Chrift, 
In  the  fifth  century  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  in  the  year  5-89 ;  but  when  the 
Moors  of  Africa  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  Sj-rain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  they  penetrated  into  Lufitania: 
tliere  they  eitabliihed  governors,  who  made  themfelves  kings.  After 
many  fruitlefs  attempts  m.ade  by  the  kings  of  Leon  on  this  part  of  Spain, 
Alonzo  V.  king  of  Caftile  and  1-eon,  carried  here  his  viciorious  arms, 
and  to  infure  his  conoueft,  he  gave  it,  in  the  year  1088,  with  the  title  of 
count,  or  earl,  to  Henry,  grandfon  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  who  had 
married  Therefa,  Alorzo's  natural  daughter.  Henry  was  fucceeded  in 
his  earldom  by  his  fon  Alonzo,  who,  encouraged  by  his  conquefts  over  the 
Moors,  in  the  year  1 139  aflbraed  the  title  of  king  of  Portugal.  His  fuccef- 
fors  continued  till  icSo,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  furnam.ed  the 
Cardinal,  it  was  feized  upon  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  after  a  war  of  two 
or  three  years;  but  in  1640,  the  people  rebelled,  faook  off  the  Spanift. 
yoke,  and  eleded  for  their  king  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  took  the 
name  of  John  IV.  in  whofe  family  it  has  ever  fince  remained  independent 
of  Spain,  Her  prefent  Majefty's  name  is  Mary  Frances  Ifabella,  who 
acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1 777. 


S       P       A       I       N. 

Miles. 

Length  700  \  2etw£m  I  -^^  """"^  ^+''  ■^^^''*''  Latitude, 
Breadth  500  J  (  3°  and  10'^  hxl  Longitude. 

7?  y  •  T  T^OUNDED  weft,  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  ;  north, 
Hcmdaries.j  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^-j-^^^  ^^,^   ^.^^  Pyrenean  mountains, 

which  di\'ide  it  from  France ;  eafl  and  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  lea, 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Spain  is  divided-  into  7.4.  diflricHs,  in  uhlch  are  159  towns,  and 
21,083  villages  and  boroughs. 

Ri-c'ers.]  The  Deuro^  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the  Guadalquiver, 
all  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Ebro,  the  aiicient  Iberus, 
\yhich  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Capitai.^^  Madrid,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Tagus,  con- 
taiaing  140^000  inhabitants,    Cadiz,  fuuated  on  the  Atlantic,  a  little 
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to  the  northward  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  great  emporiHm  of 
Sp.-iir,  and  contains  80,000  inhabitants. 

IVtalth  m:d  ComvierCc.'\  The  advantages  of  Spain,  as  to  climate,  foil*  - 
natural  produftions,  rivers,  navigation,  and  foreign  poflelfions,  which 
are  immeufely  rich,  ought  to  raiie  this  monarchy  liigh  above  all  other 
powers  of  Europe.  Yet  the  reverfo  is  the  cale  :  Spain  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled— has  but  little  commerce — few  manufadures — and  what  commerce 
It  has,^  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ftra«gers,  notwithftanding  the 
impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  government. 

Spain  produces  excellent  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  pome- 
granates, dates,  piRachios,  capers,  chefniits, — tobacco,  foda,  faftron, 
honey,  fait,  faltpetre,  wines  of  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour ;  cotton,  rice, 
corn,  oil,  wool,  filk,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  which,  with  proper  induftry,  might 
be  exported  to  an  amazing  amount.  And  yet  all  the  exports  of  Spain, 
moll  articles  of  which  no  other  countr}'  can  fupply,  are  eftimated  at  only 
j(^*3'.i3J  =  333  fterling.  Spain  does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  its  own 
confumption,  and  is  under  the  neceility  of  importing  large  quantities. 

Grj--vernment.'\  Spain  is  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The  provinces  of  Na- 
Tarre,  Eifcay,  and  Arragon,  have  preferved  ibms  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, l^he  king's  edids  muft  be  regilkred  in  the  court  of  Caftile,  before 
they  acquire  the  force  of  laws.  The  crown  is  hereditary  both  in  the  male 
and  female  line.  By  a  law  made  in  1715,  female  heirs  cannot  fucceed 
till  after  the  whole  male  line  is  extinft. 

Religmir\  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
is  the  religion  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ;  and  it  is,  in  thefe  countries,  of 
the  moft  bigotted,  fuperftitious,  and  tyrannical  character.  All  other  de- 
jnominations  of  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  expofed  to  all  the  feveri- 
ties  of  perfecution.  The  power  of  the  court  of  Inquifition,  eftablilhed  in 
Spain  in  1578,  has  been  diminilhed.  In  fome  refpeds,  by  the  interference  of 
the  civil  power.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  amount  to 
200,000,  half  of  whom  arc  monks  and  nuns,  diftributed  in  3000  con- 
vents. The  revenue  of  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo  is  300,000  ducats. 
There  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  8  archbilhops,  46  bifhops ;  in  Ame- 
rica 6  archbifhops  and  28  bifhops;  in  the  Philippine  Ifles,  one]  arch- 
bifliop and  3  bifhops.  All  thefe  dignities  are  in  the  gift  of  the  king. 
Fifty-two  inferior  ccclefiaftical  dignities  and  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
pope. 

Hijioty.']  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Celts*,  a  people  of 
Caul ;  after  them  the  Phosnicians  pofTeiled  themfelves  of  the  moft  fouthern 
parts  of  the  country,  and  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft 
civilizers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  founders  of  the  moft  ancient  cities. 
After  thefe  followed  the  Grecians;  then  the  Carthaginians,  on  whofc 
departure,  fixteen  years  before  Chrift,  it  became  fubjcft  to  the  Romans, 
till  the  year  400,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Siievi,  Alans,  and  Sillingi, 
on  Conftantine's  withdrawing  his  forces  from  that  kingdom  to  the  eaft, 
invaded  it,  and  divided  it  amongft  themfelves  ;  but  the  Goths  in  a  little 
time  were  fole  mailers  of  it  under  their  king  Alarick  I.  who  founded 
tlie  Spanifh  monarchy.  After  a  regular  fucceffion  of  monarchs,  we  come 
to  the  prefent  king  Charles  IV.  who  afcended  the  throne  in  1788. 
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Italy;  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain-;  well,  by  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay.  Containing  400  cities,  1500  fmaller  towns,  43,000  parifhes, 
ioo,coo  villages. 

Climate,  Soil,  Ri-vers,  Commerce,  ^r.]  France  is  fituated  in  a  very  mild 
climate.  Its  foil  in  molt  parts  is  very  fertile ;  it  is  bounded  by  high 
lidges  of  mountains,  the  lower  branches  of  which  crofs  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  it  confequently  abounds  with  large  rivers.,  fuch  as  thp 
Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  200, 
•which  are  navigable ;  and  it  is  contiguous  to  two  oceans.  Thefe  united 
advantages  render  this  kingdom  one  of  the  richeft  countries  of  Europe, 
I)Oth  with  refpeft  to  natural  produftions  and  commerce.  Wine  is  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  France.  One  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres 
of  ground  are  laid  out  in  vineyards;  and  the  net  profit  from  each  acre  is 
eftimated  at  from  4  to  7  pounds  fterling.  France  annually  exports  wines 
to  the  amount  of  24  millions  of  livres.  The  fruits  aiid  other  produftions 
of  France  do  not  much  differ  from  thofe  of  Spain,  but  are  raifed  in  much 
greater  plenty.  France  has  very  important  lifneries,  both  on  her  own, 
and  on  the  American  coaft. 

In  1773,  there  were  in  France  1500  filk  mills,  21,000  looms  for  fiiic 
fluffs,  12,000  for  ribbands  and  lace,  20,000  for  iilk  flockingSj  and  the 
■different  filk  manufactures  employed  2,000,000  of  people.. 

In  point  of  commercv",  France  may  be  ranked  next  to  Sngland  and' 
JHolland.  The  French  have  the  greateft  fnare  cf  the  Levant  trade — they 
enjoy  fome  valuable  commercial  privileges  in  Turkey — but  their  Weft- 
India  poflcffions,  which  are  admirably  cultivated  and  governed,  are  the 
richeiL  Before  the  late  American  war,  the  balance  of  commerce  inTavour 
of  France  was  eftimated  at  70,000,000  livres,  and  has  not  fmce  beea 
diminiihed.  •  . 

(jo-x'efnmentJ)^  This  is  a  point  which  is  not  yet  fettled.  Wlien  a  per- 
manent government  faall  befi^ied,  wfe-fhall  give  an  accurate  delineatiori  of 
It  in  a  future  edition.       ■  . 

Religion,,']  The  eitabllThed  religion  of  tliis  kingdom  is  the  Pvoman  Ca- 
tholic ;  but  all  others  are  now  tolerated. 

In  France  there  are  iS  archbifliops,  i  ji  biiliops,  1 66,000  clergymen. 

Learni/zg,']  The  fciences  have  arrftn  to  a  very  great. height  in,tbis  kjng- 

ilorn*  and  this  nation  fiui  boaft  _of  having  produeo-d  rgreaf  mafter  gjeces 
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in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcientific  knowledge  and  elegant  literature. 
There  are  20  univeriities  in  France.  The  royal  academies  of  fciences,  of 
the  French  language,  and  of  infcriptions  and  antiquities  at  Paris,  are  juftly 
celebrated. 

Hijhrv.'\  France  was  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  twenty-five  years  before  Chrift.  The 
Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  and  afterwards  the  Burgundi,  divided 
it  amongft  them  from  A.  D-  400  to  476,  when  the  Franks,  another 
fet  of  German  emigrants,  who  had  fettled  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maine,  completed  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  kingdom  under  Clovis. 
It  was  conquered,  except  Paris,  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  between 
1341  and  1359.  In  1420  an  entire  conqueft  wa?.  made  by  Henry  V. 
who  was  appointed  regent,  during  the  life  of  Charles  VI.  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  homage  paid  to  him  accordingly. 
The  Englifh  crown  loft  all  its  poileffions  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  between  1434  and  145c. 

The  prefent  king  of  this  empire,  is  Lewis  XVI.  who  was  born  Aug. 
23,  I7^"4;  married  Maria  Antonietta  of  Auftria,  May  16,  1770;  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  grand -father  Lewis  XV.  May 
JO,  1774;  and  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  June  12,  1775. 
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Ereadth  400  J    ^^^^^^"^^  \    7°  and  19°  Eaft  Longitude. 

ITA  LY  is  a  large  peninfula,  fhapcd  like  a  boor  and  fpur  ;  and  is  bounded 
north,  by  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France  and  Switzerland; 
eaft,  by  the  ^ulf  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea;  foutb  and  weft,  by  the  M»» 
diterranean  lea. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions  comprehending  Corfica  and  Sar- 
dinia, are  divided  as  follows ; 

pPiedmont,  fTufcany, 

T"    ..u     X'     J         I  Savoy,  I  Mafla, 

To  the  kingdom  J  ^^^'f^^^^        ^o  their  refpeftivej  Parma, 
of^Sardinia,  be-^  Alefl-andrine,  Princes.  <  Modena. 

^  }  Oncglia,  I  Piombino, 

(^Sardinia  ifland,  (_ Monaco. 


["Lucca, 

Marino, 


)  the  kingdom/ Naples,  J  ^" 

of  Naples,      \Si(,;iy  ifland,  Republics,        1  g  noa 

Tq 
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r  Milan, 
To  the  Emperor,  -|  Mantua,  To  France,  Corfica  I^and. 
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f  Venice, 

lip   : 


To  the  republi:P  !  Illria, 
of  Venice.      1  Dalmatia,- 
Popes  dominions.  (^  Ifles  of  Dalmatia. 

Iflands  in  the  Venetian  dominions. 

j^ir,  Soil,  and  Produniotis.']  Italy  is  the.  mofl:  celebrated  country  in  Eu- 
rope, having  been  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  of  the  Pope.  The  country  is  fo  fine  and  fruitful,  that  it  is  commonly 
called  the  garden  of  Europe.  The  air  is  temperate  and  wholefome,  ex- 
cepting the  territory  of  the  church,  where  it  is  very  indifferent.  The  foil 
is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rice,  wine,  oil,  oranges  and  all  forrs  of 
fruits,  flowers,  honey,  filk  ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  cotton  and. 
■fugar.  The  forefts  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  game.  On  the  mountains  are 
fine  paftures,  which  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

Inhabitants  andChara£ler,'\  Italy  contains  between  \z  and  13  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  Italians  excel  in  complaifant,  obliging  behaviour 
to  each  other,  and  affability  to  foreigners;  obferving  a  medium  between 
the  levity  of  the  French,  and  the  ftarch'd  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  by  far  the  fobereft  people  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  chriltian  world, 
though  they  abound  in  the  choiceil:  of  wines.  Nothing  of  luxury  is  to 
be  feen  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  They  are  generally  men  of  wit,  and 
have  a  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences ;  nor  do  they  want  application. 
Mufic,  poetry,  painting,  fculpture  and  architeclure  are  their  favourite 
ftudies,  and  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  have  brought 
them  to  greater  perfedion.  But  they  are  amorous,  and  addifted  to  cri- 
minal indulgences,  revengeful,  and  mafters  of  the  art  of  diffunulation. 
The  women  fay  they  only  defire  good  features,  they  can  make  their  com- 
plexion what  they  pleafe. 

Religion.']  The  Italians  are  zealous  profeffors  of  the  doftrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Jews  are  here  tolerated  in  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion.  The  natives,  either  in  reverence  to  the  Pope,  or  by  being 
induftriouily  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proteflant  doclrines,  entertain  mon- 
ftrous  notions  of  all  the  diffenters  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  inqui- 
fition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found.  In  Naples  there  are  20  archbifliops, 
107  bifhops :  in  Sicily  3  archbilhops,  and  8  bifiiops.  In  the  year  1782 
there  were  in  Naples  alone,  45,525  priefts,  24,694  monks,  20,793  nuns. 
In  1783,  governm.ent  refolved  to  diffolve  466  convents  of  nuns. 

Chief  City.]  Rome,  once  the  capital  of  the  world,  is  now  the  chief  city 
in  Italy.  It  contained,  in  the  year  17 14,  143,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
fituated  upon  the  river  Tyber.  It  was  founded  by  Romulus  750  years 
before  Chrift,  and  was  formerly  three  times  as  large  as  at  prefent  -,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largefl  and  handfomeft  cities  in  Europe, 

Morintaitis.']  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ^Etna,  in 
Sicily,  are  remarkable  for  their  fiery  eruptions,  which  frequently  bury 
whole  cities  in  ruins. 
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G}ver;r!tei!t.'\  The  government  of  \^enice  is  ariftocratical;  under  -a  chiaf 
m.-igiftrate  called  a  Doge,  who  is  faid  to  be  a  king  as^to  robes,  a  fenator 
in  the  council-houfe,  a  prifoner  within  the  citv,  and  a  private  man  out 
or"  it. 

There  are  many  different  fovereignties  in  Ital)-.  It  is  divided  into  little . 
republics,  principalities,  and  dukedojns,  which,  in  fpiritual  matters,  arc 
fubject  to  the  Pope,  who,  like  the  gholt  of  the  deceafed  Roman  empire, 
fits  crowned  upon  its  grave. 

Hijl.rj.l  The  an-a  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  begins  April  20,  755 
years  before  the  birti\  of  Chriif.;  Authors  generally  aflign  the  honour  to 
Konuiliis  its  firil:  king,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  a  wife, 
courageous  and  politic  prince. 

St.  Peter  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  popes  or  bifnops  of  Rome,  in  the 
3;3d  year  of  the  common  a-ra.  The  prcfcnt  pope  is  Pius  VI.  elefted 
February  15,   i  77^-. 
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Miles. 
Length    2601   ££f,ye..j^    S    6"  and  1 1  <^  Eafl  Longitude. 
Breadth    100/         '    "     I  45°  and  48*  North  Lacitude. 

Bnu>nlnrm.-]J\^}^^^'^^^     """"f'^'    ^'>^    Germany;    call,    by    Tirol. 
^•J  XJ>  Trent,  and  Lake  Conllance ;  fouth,  by  Italy;  weft,  by 
France. 

Cities.']  Bern,  on  the  river  Aar,  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  Swit- 
xtrland.  _  Basil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains  220  ftreets,  and 
by  fome  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  all  Switzerland. 
^  Riven.'\  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  both  of  which 
rife  in  the  Alps. 

Air,  Soil  and  Produclions.'\  This  country  is  full  of  mountains;  on  the 
tops  of  fome  of  them  the  fnow  remains  the  year  round  ;  tlie  air  of  confe- 
quence  is  keen,  and  the  frofts  fevere.  In  the  fummer  the  inequality  of 
the  foil  renders  the  fame  province  A-ery  unequal  in  its  fenfons.  On  one 
fide  of  the  mountains,  called  the  Alps,  the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping, 
while  they  arc  fowing  on  the  other.  The  vallies,  however,  are  warni, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.  The  water  of  Switzerland  is  excellent,  4e- 
Icending  from  ^10  mountains  in  beautiful  cataracls,  which  have  a  moft 
plcafing  and  delightful  elFed.  Its  produftions  are,  flieep,  cattle,  wine, 
flax,  wheat,  barlay,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  chefnuts  and  plums. 

Population  and  CharaSier.^  For  t^e  number  of  inhabitants,  fee  table  of 
Europe;  •        ; 

The  Swifs  arc  a  bravi-,.  hardy,  in<iUftrious  people,  remarkable  for  their 
fidfility,  and  their  ^r'^ous  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.     A 
general  fimplicity  Qf 'rt^anners,  an  open,  unaffetled  franknefs,  together  wkh  ' 
an  invincibl(^fpirit  of  freedom,  are  the  moft  dillinguilbing  charaL^eriftics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.     On  the  firft  entrance  into  this  country, 

travellers 
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tn-elkrs  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content  and  fatlsfaaion  wlnrU 
appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  A  tafte  tor  uerature  is 
prevalent  among  them,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lovvelt  rank.  Thefe  are  tnc 
happv  confequerxes  of  a  mild  republican  government. 

i;/;Vw;/.]  The  eflablifhed  relictions  are  calvinifm  and  popery  ;  though, 
in  fome  doctrinal  points,  they  di&r  much  from  Calvin.  1.  heir  knci- 
mcnts  on   religious  toleration  are   much  icfs  liberal,  than  upon  civil  go- 

vwnment.  i    -.  •      r^. 

GoT^erumeuf.-]  Switzerland  comprehends  thirteen  cantons,  that  is,  10 
many  different  republics,  all  united  in  one  confederacy,  for  their  mutual 
prelervation.     The  government  is  partly  ariitocratical,  and  partly  demo- 

tical.     Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own  jurifdifticn.     Lut  vvhether 


were  defeated  by  Julius  C-^fer,  57  years  before  Chrnt,  and  theteri. 
remained  fubject  to  the  Romans,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  AI5. 
s,  German  emiorants,  A.  D.   59^;    ^^ho  were  expehed   by  J-'Oyis, 


the  aovernment  be  ariftocratical,  democratical  or  mixed,  a  general  fpmt 
Of  liberty  pervades  and  aauates  the  feveral  conflitutions.  _  1  he  real  inte- 
relfs  of  the  people  appear  to  be  attended  to,  and  they  enjoy  a  degree  ot 
happinefs,  not  to  be  expefted  in  defpotic  governments.  „    ,    „  ,      -. 

Hij9orj:].  The  old  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called   Helvetia ; 
they 
tory 

mans,  Gtmicm  ^.w.c,.-.—,  .-.  —  -   ,,./.,.  ...  u^;,-,,,- 

kin?  of  France,  in  sq6.  It  underwent  another  revolution  in  888,  being 
made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  In  1 032,  it  was  gr.en,  by  he 
laft  king  of  Burgundy,  to  Conrad  11.  emperor  ot  Germany;  from  which 
time  it  was  held  as  part  of  the  empire,  till  the  yean  307.  when  a  very  fm- 
Puhir  revolt  delivered  the  Swlfs  cantons  from  the  Germanyo^e.  Gnlitr, 
lovernor  of  thefe  provinces  for  the  emperor  Albert,_  having  ordered  one 
William  Tell,  an  illuftrious  Swifs  patriot,  under  pain  of  death,  to  ihoos 

at  an  apple,  placed  on  the  head  of  one  of  ^^^  ^^'"l'-^'^' '^'^.  ^^'^^titl  out 
terity,  though  the  diftance  was  very  conhderable,  to  ftnke  it  otF  without 
hitting  the  c\ild.  The  tyrant  perceiving  that  he  had  «"°^her  arrow  un-- 
derhil  cloak,  afked  him  for  what  pu-pok^/o  ^:^f'  ^"!'if^Zfln' 
'  To  have  Ihot  you  to  the  heart,  if  I'd  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  my  Ion. 
The  enra-ed- -governor  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  but  his  fellow  citizens 
animated V  his  fortitude  and  patriotifra.  flew  to  arms,  attacked  and 
vanquiihed  Grifler,  who  was  flaot  dead  by  Tell  am  the  "-^epei^ency  of 
the  feveral  ftates  of  this  country,  now  called  the  1  h ir teen  Can  onsn. 
der  a  republican  form  of  government  took  place  in^mediateywhicn 
was  made  perpetual  by  a  league  among  tnemklves,  in  theyeai  1315.^"^ 
confirmed  by  treaty  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  1649.  ^^ven  oi 
thefe  cantons  are  llorr.an  catholics,  and  £x  proteitants. 


^^3  TtJllKEY. 


T      U      R      X      E      Y. 

TURKEY,     in     Europe. 


Miles. 


J 


Length   iooo7    v^^twcpn    f  17°  and  40°  Eaft  Longitude. 
Breadth    900  \  I  ^( 


36''  and  49°  JNorth  Latitude. 

£o'ru{ari's  1  "P^C>UNDED  north,  by  Ruflia,  Poland  and  Sclavonia ; 
'  -J  J13  eaft,  by  Circaifi;!,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  Helle- 
fpont  and  Archipelago;  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  weft,  by  the 
fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Auftrian  territories. 

Soil,  Air  and  Produ8ioiis.'\  Nature  has  been  lavifh  of  her  bleffings  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  thefe  particulars.  The  foil,  though  unim- 
proved, through  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  is  luxuriant  beyond  defcrip- 
tion.  The  air  is  falubrious  and  friendly  to  the  imagination,  unlefs  cor- 
rupted by  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  through  the  uncleanlinefs  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  feafons  here  are  regular  and  pleafant,  and  have  been 
celebrated  from  the  remoteft  times  of  antiquity.  The  1  urks  are  invited 
to  frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  wholfomenefs  of  the  water,  in 
every  part  of  their  dominions.  Raw  filk,  cotton,  oil,  leather,  tobacco, 
c3ke-fo:ip,  honey,  wax,  manna,  and  various  fruits  and  drugs,  are  here  pro- 
duced in  plenty. 

Chief  Cities. '\  CoN'STANTt  NopLE,  the  capital  of  this  empire,  ftands 
on  the  welt  fide  of  the  Bofphorus,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  was  re- 
built by  the  emperor  Conitantine  in  the  fourth  century,  who  transferred 
hither  the  feat  of  the  Roman  government ;  upon  his  death  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Conftantinople. 

It  is  of  a  triangular  fnape,  waflied  by  the  fea  on  two  fides,  and  rifing 
gradually  from  the  (hore,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  1  he  view  of 
it  from  the  harbour  is  confeffedly  the  finell  in  the  world,  exhibiting  a 
multititude  of  magnificent  mofques  or  temples,  with  their  domes  and  mi- 
■narets,  and  the  feraglio  intermixed  with  gardens  and  groves  of  evergreens. 
The  expedldtions  excited  by  this  profpeft,  however,  are  difappointed  on 
entering  the  city,  where  we  find  the  ftreets  narrow,  the  houfes  of  the  com- 
mon people  low  and  built  of  boards,  and  the  palaces  of  the  great  men 
concealed  by  high  walls  before  them.  The  city  is  furroonded  by  a  wall 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  fuburbs  are  very  extenfive. 
It  contains  1,000,000  fouls,  of  which  200,000  are  Greeks,  40,090  Ar- 
menians, and  6o,oco  Je^vs. 

Mnuntains.']  Jn  ThefTaly,  befides  mount  Olympus,  which  the  ancients 
cfteemed  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  world,  are  thofe  of  Pelion 
and  OfTa,  mentioned  fo  often  by  the  poets ;  between  thefe  mountains,  lie 
the  celebrated  plains  of  Tempe,  reprefonted  by  the  ancients  as  equal  to 
the  Llyfian  Fields. 

Religion.^  The  eflabliflied  religion  in  this  empire  is  the  Mahometan, 
©fthe  ieL'tofthe  Sunnites.  All  otiier  religions  are  tolerated  on  paying  a 
cfrtnin  cspitation.  Among  the  Chriflians  refiding  in  Turkey,  thofe  of 
the  orthodox  Greeks  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  they  enjoy,  among  other 
privileges,  that  of  being  advanced  to  dignities  and  pcfts  of  trult  and  pro- 
fit 
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fit.  The  Turkifh  clergy  are  numerous,  being  compofed  of  all  the  learn* 
ed  in  the  empire,  and  are  the  only  teachers  ot"  the  law,  and  mult  be  con^ 
fulted  in  all  important  cafes. 

Go-z>n-/ime}jt.]  The  Turkifli  emperor,  who  is  ufually  called  the  Grand 
Seignior,  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fub- 
jefis.  But  this  he  exercifes  chiefly  towards  his  minifters  and  officersof 
ftate.  Their  laws  in  general  are  equitable,  if  duly  executed,  but  julHce 
is  frequently  bought  and  fold. 

Ch(7>■a^7er,]  A  Turk,  or  Perfian,  contemplates  his  emperor  with  fear 
and  reverence,  as  a  fuperior  being  to  whofe  plcafure  it  is  his  duty  to  fub- 
mit,  as  much  as  unto  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  will  of  Providence. 

Hi/bjy.]  The  Omman  empire,  or  fovereignty  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
was  founded  at  Conftantinople  by  Othman  1.  upon  the  total  deftru(::tioii 
of  the  empire  of  the  eaftern  Greeks  in  the  year  1 300,  who  was  fucceeded 
by  a  race  of  the  moft  warlike  princes  that  are  recorded  in  hiflory.  The 
Turkifh  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ofman.  The  prefent  Otto- 
man, or  Turkilli  emperor,  is  Abdelhamet,  or  Achmet  III.  who  had 
been  in  confinement  forty-four  years.  He  fucceeded  his  brother  Mufta- 
pha  in.  January  21,  1774*. 

*  See  the  interefimg  Hiftory  of  the  Turkifh,  or  Ottoman  Empire,  hy 
A.  Hawkins,  Efq.     Printed  for  ].  Stockdale. 


HUNGARY,  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

Miles.  Sq.  M. 

Length    3C0  1    g  f  I  f  and  23°  Eaft  Longitude.  1  ^    ^^^ 

Breadth  200]  ^"^^^^"  \  45''  and  49^  North  Latitude.  /  •^ 

n  "D  OUNDED  north,  by  Poland  ;  eaft,  by  Tranfylvania  and 
Boundaries. \  j^  Walachia;  fouth,  by  Sclavonia  ;  weft,  by  Auftria  and 
Moravia.  Divided  into  Upper  Hungarj,  north  of  the  Danube  5  and  Lo^' 
tr  Hungary,  fouth  of  the  Danube. 

Popniatio.'r.']     See  table  of  Europe. 

Jlir,  foil  and  produce.']  The  air  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hungary  is 
very  unhealthy,  owing  to  ftagnatcd  waters  in  lakes  ^nd  marfhes.  The  air 
in  the  northern  parts  is  more  ferenc  and  healthy.  The  foil  in  fome  parts 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  almolt  every  kind  of  fruits.  The\-  have  a 
fine  breed  of  moufe  coloured  horfes,  much  efteemed  by  military  officers. 

Religion.]  The  ellabliflied  religion  in  Hungary  is  the  Rom.an  Catho- 
lic, though  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  aro  Proteftants  or  Greeks; 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  full  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Governme7it.]  By  the  conftitution  of  Hungary,  the  crown  is  ilill  held  to 
be  eleftive.  This  point  is  not  difputed.  All  that  is  inufkd  on  is,  that  the 
heir  of  the  houle  of  Auftria  ihall  be  elefted  as  often  as  a  vacancy  happens. 

The  regalia  of  Hungary,  coniiiiing  of  the  crown  and  fceptre  ot  St, 

Stephen,  thi  M\  king,  are  depofiied  in  Prefburg.     Thefe  are  carcfullj^ 

^     "  ^  ^K  k  4  fecured 
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fecured  by  ftven  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hime  number  of 
Hungarian  noblemen.  No  prince  is  held  by  the  populace  as  legally  their 
fovereifn,  till  he  be  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  king  Stephen ;  and  they 
haye  a  notion  that  the  fate  of  their  nation  depends  upon  this  crown's  re- 
maining in  their  polTefFion  ;  it  has  therefore  been  always  removed  in  times 
of  danger,  to  places  of  the  greatell  fafety. 

Chief  To'-wns.'\  Prefburg,  in  Upper  Hnngary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is  well  built  on  the  Danube,  and,  like  Vienna,  has 
fuburbs  more  magnificent  than  itfcif.  '  In  this  city  the  Hates  of  Hungary 
hold  their  affemblies,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  the  fovereign  is  crown- 
ed. 

Hijiory.']  This  kingdom  is  the  ancient  Pannonia.  Julius  Casfar  was  the 
firft  Roman  that  attacked  Hungary,  and  Tiberius  fubdued  it.  The  Goths 
afterwards  took  it ;  and  in  the  year  376,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Huns 
and  Lombards.  It  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Germany  under  Char- 
lemagne, but  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  920.  It  was  the  feat  of 
bigody  wars  between  the  Turks  knd  Germans,  from  1540  to  1739,  when, 
by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter,  and  is  nov/  annexed 
to  the  German  empire.  Formerly  it  was  an  aflemblage  of  diferent  ftates, 
aqd  Stephen  was  the  fixft  who  affumed  the  title  of  king,  in  the  year  997. 
He  was  diftinguilhed  with  the  appellation  of  Saint,  becaufe  he  ftrfl 
introduced  chriftianity  into  this  country.  The  prefent  fovereign  is 
Leopold  II.  who  fucceeded  his  brother,  the  late  emperor,  Jofeph  II. 


GERMANY, 


Miles 
600  ] 
breadth  520  j"  -"'-'•"^^'^  |    ^o  ^nd  19*^  Er".  Longitude. 


Length    600  [  Bg.^..g^j^  j  45°  4'  and  54°  40'^- ^l'*  Latitude. 


7?  7-1  130UNDED  north,  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark, 
aounaaries.^  -O  and  the  Rdtic  ;  call,  by  Poland  and  Hungary  ;  fouth, 
Iby  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy ;  we'll,  by  the 
dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  from  u  hich  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  the  Meafe.  '    " 

D'mijious.^     The  Gera;an  empire  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  via.- 
Circles.  Fopuloiiou,  Circles.    '  Population. 

.LIpper  Saxony  3,700,000         Burgundy  i,8So,ooo 

Lo.ver  Saxony  2,100,000         Francbhia  1,000,000 

Weflphalia  2,300,000         Swabia'  i,^Joo,oco 

,XJpper  Rhine  1,000,000         Bavaria      '  1^600,000 

Xower  Rhine  i,ic6,66b'       Audfia,  4,182,000 

Be  fides 
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Befides  thefe  ten  circles  there  belong  alfo  to  the  German  empire, 

Fopidation.- 
The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  16  circles  2,266,000 

The  Marquifa^e  of  Moravia,  in  5-  circles,  1,1^7,000 

The  Marquifate  of  Lufatia,  (belonging  to  the  eledor  of 

"Saxony)  400,000 

Silefia,  (belonging  to  the  Roman  empire)  i,'joo,ooo 

"  'Froinaions  ani  Commerce.']  From  the  advantageous  fituation  and  the 
great  excent  of  Germany,  from  the  various  appearance  of  the  foil,  the 
number  of  its  mountains,  forefts  and  large  rivers,  we  Ibould  be  led  to  ex- 
pert, what  we  actually  find,  a  great  variety  and  plenty  of  ufeful  produc- 
tions. The  northern,  and  chiefly  the  north-eaflern  parts,  furnifh  many  forts 
of  peltry,  as  flcins  of  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  fquirrels,  lynx-es,  wild-cats, 
boars,  Scz, — The  fouthern  parts  produce  excellent  wines  and  fruits ;  and 
the  middle  provinces  great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle  and  minerals.  Sidt  is 
found  -n  Germany  in  greater  abundance  and  purity  than  in  moft  other 
countries. 

If  the  Germans  are  inferior  to  the  Englifh  in  the  manufadures  of  cloth, 
hardware,  and  in  the  articles  ot  luxury,  it  muft  be  accounted  ior  from  the 
political  firuation  of  their  country  :  The  great  number  of  princes,  the  va- 
riety of  the  forms  of  government,  the  ditferent  interefts  and  mutual  jea- 
louiies  of  the  petty  ftates,  operate  as  checks  on  the  commerce  and  profperi- 
tj  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their  concurrence  in  mea- 
fures  of  g'eneral  utility,  is  fr^^quently  the  caufe,  why  there  are  fo  few  ca- 
nals and  good  roads,  to  facilitate  travelling  and  inland  trade. 

Go'v.ernment.'\  The  German  empire,  which  till  the  year  843,  was  con- 
nected with  France,  now  forms  a  itate  by  itfelf,  or  may  be  confidered  as  a 
com.bination  of  upwards  of  300  fovereignties,  independent  of  each  others 
but  compoiing  one  political  body  under  an  eledtive  head,  called  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  or  the  Rbmari  Emperor.  All  other  To  vereigns  allow 
him  the  firil  rank  among  the  European  monarchs.  Eight  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, called  Elefcors,  have  the  right  of  electing  the  Emperor.  The  elec- 
tors ate  divided  into  ecclefiaiiical- and  temporal. 

The  King  or  Eleflor  of  Bohemia, 
W     The  Elector  of  the  Palatine  of  Ba« 
The  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,      1      2.         varia. 
The  Archbifhop  of  Treves        I     ^     The  Elector  of  Saxony, 


The  Archbilhop  of  Cologne,  j      S     The  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg, 

g^     The  Eledor  of  Brunfwick,  (Hano- 
ver) Temporal.  .  ,  .  ,, 

The  emperor,  upon  his  eleftion,  engages  to  proteft  the  Romay  Catho- 
lic religion  and  the  Holy  fee.  He  is  lord  Paramount  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, of  whom  the  princes  are  fuppofed  to  hold  their  dominions  •  in-  iee— 
He  has  power  to  aflemble  the  Diet,  over  which  he  prefides  in  perfon^or  by 
his  commifiary,  and  of  ratifying  their  refolutions  by  his  confirmation — he 
is  fupreme  judge — has  power  to  confer  titles  of  nobility — to  eftabU^  poli 
offices  thronghout  the  empire— to  give  charters  to  the  univerfities,' tnd  to 
.;  '  -  confec 
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confer  academioal  degrees.  The  Diet,  which  is  compofed  of  the  empe- 
tor  and  of  the  immediate  ftates  of  the  empire,  have  power  to  levy  taxes, 
give  laws,  make  war,  and  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  by  which  the  whole 
empire  is  bound.  The  Hares  of  the  empire,  which  are  differently  conftitut- 
cd  and  governed,  confidered  in  their  feparate  capacity,  enjoy  fovereign 
power  in  their  refpeftive  dominions,  limited  only  by  the  above  mention- 
ed laws. 

Refigio)!.]  Since  the  year  i  555,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Calviniit,  generally  called  the  Reformed  Religion,  have  been  the  efta- 
blifhed  religions  of  Germany.  The  iirft  prevails  in  the  fouth  of  Germany, 
the  Lutheran  in  the  north,  and  the  Reformed  near  the  Rhine. 

Capital.  Vienna,  on  the  Danube  is  the  capital  of  Auftria,  and  of 
the  whole  German  empire  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor. 

Jmproiiemeiits.'\  1  he  Germans  can  boaft  of  a  greater  number  of  ufeful 
difcoveries  and  inventions  in  arts  and  fciences  than  any  other  European 
nation.  They  have  the  honor  of  inventing  the  art  of  printing,  about  the 
year  1450. 

Hiftory,  ^c]  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  was 
the  founder  of  the  German  empire,  in  800,  Leoopld  II.  the  prefent  em- 
peror, was  elected  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Jofeph  II. 

The  German  empire,  when  confidered  as  one  fingle  power  or  ftate, 
with  the  emperor  at  his  Iiead,  is  of  ng  great  political  confequence  in  Eu- 
rope ;  becaufc,  from  the  inequality  anSy  weak  conneftion  of  its  parts,  and 
the  different  nature  of  their  government,  from  the  infignlficancy  of  its  ill 
compofed  army,  and  above  all  from  the  different  views  and  interefts  of  its 
mafters,  it  is  next  to  impoffible  its  force  Ihould  be  united,  compaft  and 
uniform. 


The  NETHERLANDS,  or  FLANDERS. 

Miles. 
Length     200"!    p,  /  49°  and  52°  North  Latitude. 

Breadth    600-/  ^^^^^^^^  \    2°  and    f  Fall  Longitude, 

r>      J    ■    ^  TJOUNDED  north,  by  Holland;    eaft,   by  Germany; 
Bmndanes.]  ^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^x.^Xx'^  Sea. 

Di-vijiom.']     This  country  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  named. 
Provinces  Chief  Toivrs, 

Braha7it,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  Auflrians,  k  Bruffels. 

MJiwf .'  \   ^''^J^^  ^°  -^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  Auftria,  Antwerp. 

himbnrg^ 
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Pro-vinces.  Chief  Toicns^ 

Limburg,  belonging  to  the  Dtitch  and  Auflrians,  Limburg. 

l.uxemburg,  Aultrian  and  French,  Luxembarg,. 

Namur,  middle  parts  belonging  to  Auftria,  Namur. 

Hainmilt,  Auftrian  and  French,  Mens. 

Cambrejis,  lubjeft  to  France,  Cambray, 

Artois,  fubjeft  to  France,  Arras, 

p,     ,         f  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  Auflrians  and  7  f  Ghent, 

Flcuiders,   I        p-^^oj^  j          \Oi\^nA. 

Inhahitants  and  religion.'\  The  Netherlands  arc  Inhabited  by  about 
1,500,000  fouls.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftablifhed  religion,  but 
Proteftants  and  Jews  are  not  moleftcd. 

Mani/faSiures.'\  Their  principal  manufaftures  are,  fine  lawns,  cambricks, 
lace  and  tapeftry,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  advantageous  traffic, 
efpecially  with  England,  from  whence,  it  is  computed,  they  receive  a  ba- 
lance of  half  a  million  annually  in  time  of  peace. 

Chief  to'wns .'\  Brussels  is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant  and  the  capital  of 
Flanders.  Here  the  beft  camblets  are  made,  and  moft  of  the  fine  laccs, 
which  are  worn  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  European  continent,  is  now  reduced 
to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread-lace  (liop.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the 
Dutch,  foon  after  they  fnook  off  the  Spaniih  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once 
the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  veffels  loaded  with  ftone  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Scheldt :  thus  (hutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to 
fhips  of  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had 
been  their  friends  and  fellow  fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

HiJiory.'\  Flanders,  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Belgae,  was 
conquered  by  Julius  Cajfar  forty-feven  years  before  Chrift  ;  paffed  into  the 
hands  of  France  A.D.  412  ;  and  was  governed  by  its  earls,  fubjeft  to 
that  crown,  from  864  to  I369.  By  marriage  it  then  came  into  the  houfc 
of  Auftria;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Shook  off  the  SpanifK 
yoke  1572,  and  in  the  year  1725,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire. 
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Miles.  Sq.  Mil. 

Length    180 1    p„,„„„     f  ci''2o'andc^°  30' N.  Lat.  7        ^^^ 

Breadth  145  j    ^''^''"  \    2°  and  7''  Eaft  Longitude.  \  ^°'°°° 

p      J    ■    n  "DO  UN  DED  eaft,  by  Germany;  fouth,  by  the  Auftriaiv 
houndarm,\  £)  ^^^  Yx^nz\i  Netherlands;  weft  and  north  by  the  Ger- 
^^anjQcean.     Containing  i  ij  towns,  1400  villages. 

Dinded 


into  ieven 

provinces. 

Inhab. 

Pro'vincfs. 

ChUf  To-ujrru 

7  2, COO. 

Friefland. 

Leu  warden. 

212,000. 

Overyffd, 

Devcnter. 

50,000. 

Groenigen, 

Groenigen. 

24,000. 

50$      -     HOLLAND,  OR  TflE  U>^ITED  PROVINCES. 

Divided 

Ttr/vinces.  Chief  Ton.vns. 

Gelder,  Nimeguen, 

Holland,  Amfterdam, 

Utrecht,  Utrecht, 

Zceland,  Middleburgh, 

Country  of  Drenthe,  under  the  protedion  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Lands  of  the  Generality,  commonly  called  Dutch  Brabant, 
■Wealth  aid  Commerce.']  The  feven  United  Provinces  arTord  a  ftriking 
proof,  that  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  is  capable  of  conquering 
every  dif:;dvantage  of  climate  and  fituation.  The  air  and  water  are  bad ; 
the  foil  naturally  produces  fcarcely  any  thing  but  turf;  and  the  poUeffion 
of  this  foil,  poor  as  it  is,  is  difputed  by  the  ocean,  which,  rifuig  confiderably 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  ftrong  and  expenfive 
dykes,  from  overflowing  a  fpot  which  feems  to  be  llolen  from  its  natural  do- 
inains.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  wliieh  might  feem  infurmount- 
able  to  a  lefs  induifrious  people,  the  perfevering  labours  of  the  patient 
Dutchmen  have  reiuiered  this  fmall,  and  feemingiy  infignificant  territory, 
one  of  the  richell  fpots  in  Europe,  both  with  refped  to  population  and  pro- 
perty. In  other  countries,  which  are  pofieiled  of  a  variety  of  natural  pro- 
dudions,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  manufadures  employed  in  multi- 
plying the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  foil  beftows.  Bat  to  fee,  in  a 
country  like  Holland,  large  woollen  manufadures,  where  there  are  fcarcely 
any  flocks ;  numberlefs  artiils  employed  in  metals,  where  there  is  no 
inine;  thoufands  of  faw-miils,  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  foreft  ;  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is  not  agricul- 
ture enough  to  fupport  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  muft  ftrike  t^tty  obfer- 
ver  with  adrfiiration.  Among  the  moft  valuable  produdions  of  this  country 
may  be  reckoned  their  excellent  cattle.  They  export  large  quantities  of 
madderj  a  vegetable  much  ufed  in  dying.  Their  fiflieries  yield  a  clear 
profit  of  many  millions  of  florins.  The  trade  of  Holland  extends  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world,  to  the  exclufion,  in  fomc  branches,  of  ail  their 
European  competitors. 

Capita!.']  Amsterdam,  which  is  built  on  piles  of  wood,  and  is  one 
jof  the  moft  commercial  cities  in  the  world.  It  has  more  than  one  half 
the  trade  of  Holland  ;  and,  in  this  celebrated  centre  of  an  immenfe  com- 
merce, a  bank  is  eftablilhed  of  that  fpecies,  called  a  Giro  bank,  of  very 
great  wealth  and  greater  credit. 

Got-ernmoit.]  Since  the  great  confederation  of  Utrecht,  made  in  the 
year  1 579,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  muii  be  looked  upon  as  one  political 
•body,  united  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  of  which  each  fingle 
province  is  governed  by  its  ow'n  laws,  and  exercifes  moft  of  the  rights  of 
ii  fovereign  ftate.  In  confequence  of  the  union,  the  Seven  Provinces  gua- 
rantee each  others  rights,  they  make  war  and  peace,  thev  levy  taxes, 
■Sec.  in  their  joint  capacity;  but  as  to  internal  government,  each  province 
■js  independant  of  the  other  provinces,  and  of  the  fupreme  povver  of  the 
jepublic.  The  provinces  rank  in  the  order  they  are  mentioned.  Thcv 
fend  deputies,  chofen  out  of  the  provincial  Rates,  to  the  general  affemblf , 

called 
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called  the  S^'ntes  General,  which  is  invcfted  with  the  fupreme  leoiflativc 
power  of  the  confederation.  Each  province  may  fend  as  raany  members 
as  it  pleafes,  but  it  has  only  one  voice  in  the  ailcmbly  of  the  ftates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latefi:  regulations,  that  afiembl)-  is  compofed  of  58  deputies. 
At  the  head  of  this  republican  government,  is,  the  Prince  Stadtholder  or 
Governor,  who  exercifes  a  very  cohfiderable  part  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  ftate. 

Religion.']  The  Calvinill  or  Reformed  Religion  is  eftabliihcd  in  Hol- 
land; but  others  are  tolerated. 

Nene  but  Calviniils  can  hold  any  employment  of  truft:  or  profit.  The 
church  is  go^'erned  by  prcfbyteries  and  fynods.  Of  the-  latter  there  are 
nine  for  fingle  provinces,  and  one  national  fynod,  fubjed,  however,  to 
the  controul  of  the  States  General.  The  French  and  Walloon  Calvinifts 
have  fynods  of  their  own.  In  the  feven  provinces  are  1579  miniilcrs  of 
the  eftabliflied  church,  90  of  the  Walloon  church,  800  Roman  Catholic. 
53  Lutheran,  43  Arminian,  and  312  Baptifc  minifters.  In  the  Ealf  Indies 
■fhere  are  46,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  9  minifters  of  the  cftablilhed  church, 

Hijhiy.']  Thefe  provinces  were  originally  an  affemblage  of  feveral  lord- 
fhips,  dependant  upon  the  kings  of  Spain;  from  who fe  yoke  they, with- 
drew themfelves  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  in  the  year  1 579,  under  the 
conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Grange,  and  formed  the  republic  now  called  ths 
Seven  L'nited  province?,  or  Holland,  that  being  the  moft  remarkable  pro- 
vince. The  office  of  ftadtholder,  or  captain-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, vyas  macie  hereditary  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  family,  not  except- 
ing females,  1747. 
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Miles. 

Length   700  }    Bet,„„en  f  '^°  ''""^  ^'^  ^^^  Longitude. 
Breadth  680  I   ^^    '^^"  1 46=  and  57°  North  Latitude.   ' 

p  J- ..%  ->  "F^  EFOPvE  the  extraordinary  pa'ttrtron  of  this  country  by 
jeunui,ia.\  j^  ^^^  ^v:\g  of  Pruliia,  aided  by  the  emperor  and  emprefs 
queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Rufua,  which  event  happened  fmce  the  year 
1771,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  dutchy  of  Lithuania  annexed,, was 
bounded  north,  by  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic;  eaft,  by  Mufcovy, 
iouth,  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary ;  weft,  by  Gennan}% 
Containing  230  towns.        .-  ! 

la  Poland,  are  villages  ^,^11'  convents  of  nuns  86,  noblemen's  eftates 
22,032,  abbeys  37,  convents  of  monks  579,  houfes  in  general  1,674,328, 
peafants,   1,243,000,  jews  ^'oo.ooo. 

Divijhns.^  The  kingdom  of  Poland  contains  15:5  towns,  and  is  divided 
into,  X.  Great  Poland,  which  is  fdbdiv'ided  into;  12"  difiricts,  called. 
W^didwodftiips.  ''z.   Eitfle  Porafidj    rfiree  waidwodfhips-.  --3.  Pokchia, 
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three  counties,  4.  Chelm,  remaining  part  of  Red  Ruffia.  5.  Podolia  and 
Bratzaw.  6.  Kow.  7.  Volhynia.  8.  The  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania, 
which  include^'  White  Ruffia,  Black  Ruflia,  Polefia,  and  the  dutchy  of 
iJzamaite. 

IVealth  and  Commerce.]  Poland  is  one  of  the  weakeft  ftates  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  trades  people  in  the  towns,  and  the  flavery 
of  the  peafantry.  If  the  ficiil  of  the  natives  in  agriculture,  bore  any  pro- 
portion to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  Poland  might  be  one  of  the  richeft 
countries  in  the  world ;  for  though  a  large  part  of  it  lies  uncultivated. 
It  exports  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  corn.  Want  of  induftry  and  of 
freedom,  are  the  chief  reafons  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  fo  much  againft 
Poland.  The  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  horfes,  cattle,  (about  100,000 
oxen  every  year)  peltry,  timber,  metals,  manna,  wax,  honey,  &:c.  the 
value  of  them  in  the  year  1777,  amounted  to  nearly  30  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  imports,  confilling  chiefly  in  wine,  cloth,  filk,  hardware, 
gold,  filver,  Eaft;  and  W'eft  India  goods,  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  no 
lefs  than  47  millions  of  dollars. 

Go'vemmenr.']  Since  the  late  revolution,  the  government  of  Poland  is 
ariftocratical.  Its  nominal  head  is  an  eleftive  king,  fo  limited,  that  in 
public  adls  he  is  often  called  only  the  firft  order  of  the  republic.  On  be- 
ing eledled  he  is  obliged  immediately  to  fign  the  FaSfa  Coji^cema  of  Poland. 
The  fovereign  power  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ftate, 
the  king,  the  fenate  and  the  nobility. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Proteftants, 
to  whom  the  name  of  dillidents  is  now  confined,  arc  tolerated.  The 
power  of  the  pope  and  of  the  priefls  is  very  great. 

Capital.']  Warsaw,  fituated  on  the  river  Viftula,  in  the  center  of  Po- 
land, containing  50,000  inhabitants. 

Hijiory,]  Poland  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Vandals,  who  emi- 
grated from  it  to  invade  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  erefted  into  a  dutchy, 
of  which  Lechus  was  the  firft  duke,  A.  D.  694.  In  his  time  the  ufe  of 
gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to  his  fubjefts,  their  commerce  being  carried 
on  only  by  exchange  of  goods.  It  became  a  kingdom  in  the  year  looo; 
Otho  111.  emperor  of  Germany,  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  Boleflaus 
I.  Red  RufTia  was  added  to  this  kingdom  by  Boleflaus  II,  who  married 
the  heirefs  of  that  country,  A.D.  1059.  Difmembered  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  the  emprefs  of  RufTia,  and  the  king  of  PrufTia,  whu,  by 
.  a  partition  treaty,  feized  the  moft  valuable  territories,  1772. 


PRUSSIA. 

THE  countries  belonging  to  this  monarchy,  arc  fcattered,  and  with- 
out any  natural  connexion.  The  kingdom  of  Pruflia  is  bounded 
north,  by  part  of  Samogitia  ;  fouth,  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia  ; 
ci^fj,  by  part  of  Lithuania  -,  weft,  by  Polifiij.  PrufTia  and  the  Baltic ;  1 60 

mile. 
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miles  in  length,  and  1 12  in  breadth.  Its  capital  is  Koningsberg,  con- 
taining 54.,ooo  inhabitants.  Pruffia  extends  to  55°  north  latitude,  and  is 
divided  into 

Populatmi,       Capital. 
The  countries  which  are  independ-  (  ^ 

ent  of  the  German  Empire.  J     '°°°»°oo 

The  countries  which  are  dependent.  1  6,400,000  f    145,136     \S1^ 


K^apitaL 
Eerlin.     I 
inhabitants.  J 


Wealth  and  Commerce.'\  The  different  provinces  of  the  Pruffian  monar- 
chy are  by  no  means  equal  to  one  another,  with  refpecl  to  fertility  and 
the  articles  of  their  produce.  The  kingdom  of  Prufiia,  being  the 
moft  northern  part  of  the  monarchy,  is  rich  in  corn,  timber,  manna  grafa, 
flax,  and  peltry  of  all  forts,  and  exports  thefe  articles.  Amber  is  exported 
annually,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars.  Prul'fu  v.ants  filr,  and  has  no 
metals  but  iron.  The  profits  of  its  fifheries  are  confiderable.  Other 
parts  of  the  monarchy  produce  various  metalic  ores,  minerals,  and  preci- 
ous ftones.  The  fum  accruing  to  the  king  from  the  mines,  amounts  to 
800,000  dollars,  and  the  profits  of  private  proprietors,  to  500,000  dollar.^ 
Five  thoufand  hands  are  employed  in  the  filk  manufaftures.  Pruffia  an- 
nually exports  linen  to  the  value  of  6  millions  of  dollars.  Their  manu- 
faftures  of  iron,  cloth,  filk,  linen,  leather,  cotton,  porcelaine,  hard  ware, 
glafs,  paper,  and  their  other  principal  manufactures,  employ  upwards  of 
165,000  hands,  and  the  produce  of  their  induilry  is  eflimated  at  upvvards 
of  30  millions  of  dollars. 

Qo'vernment  and  religion.'\  The  Pruffian  monarchy  -refembles  a  very 
complicated  machine,  which,  by  its  ingenious  and  admirable  conftruftion , 
produces  the  greateft  effeds  with  the  greatefc  eafe,  but  in  ^vhich  the  yield- 
ing of  a  wheel,  or  the  relaxation  of  a  fpring,  will  ftop  the  motion  of  the 
whole.  The  united  efFedls  of  flourifhing  finances,  of  prudent  oeconomy, 
of  accuracy  and  difpatch  in  every  branch  of  adminiftration,  and  of  a  for- 
midable military  ftrength,  have  given  fuch  confequence  to  the  Pruffian 
monarchy,  that  the  tranquility  and  fecurity,  not  only  of  Germany,  but 
of  all  Europe,  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  politics  of  its  cabinet. 
The  adminiftrationof  juftice  is  likewife  admirably  fimplified,  and  executed 
with  unparalleled  quicknefs. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  Frederick  the  great,  all  profeffions 
of  faith  lived  peaceably  together,  becaufe  the  eftablilhed  religicp.,  which 
is  the  reformed,  had  no  power  to  opprefs  thofe  of  a  different  perfuafion. 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  the  Pruffian  dominions ; 
they  enjoy  the  moft  perfed  freedom  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Hrjiory.']  Pruffia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
people.  The  barbarity  and  ravages  they  were  continually  making  upon 
their  neighbours,  obliged  Conrad,  duke  of  Mafovia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  call  to  his  affiftance  the  knights  of  the  Teuto- 
nic order,  who  were  juft  returned  from  the  holy  land,  Thefe  knights 
<;hofe  a  grand  rnafter,  attacked  thofe  people  with  fuccefs,  and  after  a 
bloody  war  of  fifty  years,  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  obliged  thera 
to  embrace  chriftianity.  They  maintained  their  conqueft  till  1525,  when 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  their  laft  grand  rnafter,  having  made 
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Jiimfelf  n!after-6f:all  Pruffia,  ceded,  the  *enern  part  to  the  kfng  of  Polatid, 
and  was  acknowledged  duke  of  the  eattern.  part,  but  to  be  held  as. a  tief 
of  that  kingdom.  The  ekftor  Frederick-William,  furnamed  the  Great, 
by  a  treaty  wi^h  Poland  in  1656,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of 
Pruffia  to  him  and  his  heirs,  free  from  vaffaJage,  and  in  1663  he  was.  de- 
clared independent  and  fovereign'  duke.  With  thefe  titles,,  and  as  grand 
mafter  of  the.  TeaConics,  they  cQxitixiued  till  1701,  when  Frederick,- fbgi 
of  Fredenck-VVilliam'the  Great,  and  grandfather  of  tlie  late  king,  raifed 
the  duchy  of  Fnillla  to  a  kingdom,  and  on  January  18,  1701,  in  a  fo- 
lemn  aflbmbly  of  clie  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed  the  crown  with  his  own 
hands  upoalws  head  ;  fobn, after  which  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
.Prulfiaiiy  air  the. other  European  .powers.  Frederick  III,  died  Auguft 
17,  ir]ii6,.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick- William,  y>'l\o 
iwafc  born  1 744. 


R      u      a .:  S      1      A, 

» ;-v  v)  :■' :  ■ 

M-Ies.   ,    ■  .   ;:■.:    ;  .  .  ,  Sq.  Miles... 

Length  .  7    Tj^.      „      f  44*"  and  4.0'  and  72°  North  Lat.  7      bo         "5 
Brealith  j  ^^^ "'-^^^  [  23°  and 6z-  Faft^ Longitude.      j  4.88o,ODDf^ 

THIS  is  the  largeft  empire  in  the  world,  extending  from  the  Baltic 
and  Sv/eden  on  the  v»'eil ;    to  Karhtfchatka,  and  the  eaftern  ocean; 
and  on  the  north,  from  the  frozen  ocean  to  the  44th  degree  of  latitude- 

Z)/rj/';5/;x.]  Ruffia  is  at  prefent  divided  into  42  governments, -whidl 
are  comprehended  again  under  19  general  governments,  viz. 

Gonjermnefit.  Inhab.  Capital.      \ 

European  part  of  Ruffia,  30.  20  millions,         Peterlhurg,  ' 

Afiatic  Ruffia,  12  4  ditto.  Cafan. 

The  fijperiority  of  the  European  part  over  the  vaft  but  uncultivated 
provinces  of  Afia,  is  ftriking.  The  provinces  act]uired  by  the  diyifion  of 
Poland,  are  highly  valuable  to  Ruflia,  to  which  the  acquifition  of  Crimea 
is  by  no  means  comparable  in  value. 

This  immenfe  empire  comprehends  upwards  of  50  different  nations, 
and  the  number  of  languages  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  lefs  than  the  number 
of  nations. 

Wealth  a-dd  com?nerce.']  In  fo  vafl  a  trad  of  country  as  the  empire  of 
Ruffia,  fpreading  under  many  degrees  of  latitude,  vvatered  by  more  than 
eight  rivers,  which  run  through  tiie  fpace  of  2000  miles,  and  croffed  t?y 
an  extenfive  chain  9f  mountains,  we  may  e.xpe6i  to.  find  an  infinite  number 
of  natural  produftions,  though  we  muft  make  fome  allowances  for  the 
great  deferts  of  Siberia,  and  the  many  parts  not  yd  thoroughly  inveiii- 
.^■ated  by  natural  hiitorians.  The  fpecies  of  plants  peculiar  to  this  part 
•  of  thcjglobe,  whicli  have  already  been  difcovered,  amount  to  many  thow- 
ii^nds, ,.  Tl^.fpil  contains  alnioli  all  minerals,  tin/,  platjna  and  fozne  femi- 
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metals  excepted.  Ruflia  abounds  with  animals  of  almoft  all  the  varioug 
kinds,  and  has  many  that  have  never  been  defcribed.  It  has  the  greateft 
variety  of  the  finell  furs.  Li  1781,  there  were  exported  from  Peterfburg 
alone,  428,877  flcins  Cffhares,  36,904  of  grey  fquirrels,  1,354  of  bears, 
2,01 8  of  ermine,  5,639  of  foxes,  300  of  wild  cats,  befides  thofe  of 
-wolves  and  of  the /-///^r  (a  beautiful  animal  of  the  rat  kind]  exclufive  of 
the  exportation  of  the  fame  articles  from  Archangel,  Riga  and  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea.  In  one  year  there  were  exported  from  Archangel,  783,000  pud 
of  tallow  (a  pud  is  equal  to  401b.)  8,602  pud  of  candles,  and  102  pud 
of  butter,  Ini78i  from  Peterfburg,  148,099  pud  of  red  leather,  10,885 
pud  of  leather  for  foles,  530,646  pud  of  candles,  50,000  pud  of  foap, 
^7,416  pud  of  ox  bones,  990  calve  Ikins.  The  filheries  belonging  to 
Ruffia  are  very  productive.  The  forefts  of  fir-trees  are  immrnfely  valu- 
able. Oaks  and  beeches  do  not  grow  to  a  ufeful  fize  beyond  the  6oth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  They  export  timber,  pitch,  tar  and  pot-afh  to 
a  vaft  amount.  Rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  ilax,  fail-cloth,  linfeed- 
oil,  flax-feed,  iron,  filver,  copper,  jafper,  fait,  marble,  granite,  &c. 
are  among  the  produdions  of  Ruffia.  The  whole  of  the  exports  of  Ruffia 
amounted  in  1 783  to  near  13  millions  of  rubles ;  the  imports  did  not  much 
exceed  the  fum  of  1 2  millions.  The  imports  confift  chiefly  of  wine,  fpices, 
fruits,  fine  cloth,  and  other  mahufadured  commodities  and  articles  of 
luxury.  There  afe  at  prefent  no  more  than  484  manufacturers  in  the 
whole  empire, 

GB--i-ci-}!m'e?it,'\  The  emperor  or  autocrator  of  Ruffia  (the  prefent  em- 
prefs  ftyles  herfelf  autocratrix)  is  abfolute.  He  muftJbe  of  the  Greek* 
church  by  the  ancient  cufl;om  of  the  empire.  The  only  wrltten-fundamen- 
t«4-lavv  exifting  is  that  of  Peter  the  Firft,  by  which  the  right  of  ffcceffion 
to  the  throne  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
"who  has  unlimited  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  fub- 
jefts.  The  management  of  public  affairs  is  entrufted  to  fevera)  depart- 
ments. At  the  head  of  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  internal 
atfairs  (the  ecclefiaftical  fynod  excepted)  is  the  fenate,  under  the  preii- 
dency  of  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  The  fovereign  nominates  the 
members  of  this  fupreme  court,  which  is  divided  into  fix  chambers,  four 
at  Peterfl^urg  and  two  at  Mofcow.  The  provinces  are  ruled  by  governors 
appointed  by  the  fovereign. 

Religion.]  The  religion  eftabltfhed  in  the  Ruffian  empire  is  the  Greek. 
The  mofl:  elfential  point  in  which  their  profeffiion  of  faith  differs  from  that 
of  the  Latin  church,  is  the  doftrine,  diat  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from 
the  Father  only.  Their  worthip  is  as  much  overloaded  with  ceremonies 
as  the  Roman  Catholic.  Saints  are  held  in  veneration,  and  painted  images 
of  them,  but  no  flatues,  are  fuffered  in  the  churches.  The  church  has 
been  governed,  fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  a  nationid  council 
called  the  Holy  Synod.  Marriage  is  forbid  to  the  archbifliops  and  bi- 
{hops,  but  is  allowed  to  the  inferior  clergy*  There  are  479  convents  for 
men,  74  for  women,  in  which  are  about  70,000  perfons.  Above  900,000 
peafants  belong  to  the  efl;ates  in  polTeffion  of  the  clergy. 

Hijhtj,']    I'he  earlieit  authentic  account  we  have  of  Ruffia  is  A.  D, 

S62,  when  Rurick  was  grand  duke  of  Novogorod  in  this  country.     In  the 

year  981,  Wolidimer  was  the  tirll  ChrilHan  kin^     The  Pole&  confjiiered 
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it  abqiit  105S,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  long  they  kept  it.  Andrey  I.  beii  • 
gan  his  reign  11  58,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Mofcovv.  About  1200 
of  the  Mungls  Tartars  conquered  it,  and  held  it  in  fubjeftion  to  them  till 
154a,  when  John  Bafilowitz  reftored  it  to  independency.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Ruffians  difcovered  and  conquered 
Siberia.  It  became  an  empire  1721,  when  Peter  I.  aflumed  the  title  of 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruffii'.s,  whicTi  was  admitted  by  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  be  obferved  in  future  negociations  with  the  court  of  Peterfburg. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  is  remark- 
able, on  account  of  her  abolifhing  the  ufe  of  torture,  and  governing  her 
fubjedls  for  twenty  years  without  infli(f\ing  a  fmgle  capital  punifhment. 

The  prefent  emprefs  is  actually  employed  in  founding  a  number  of 
fchools,  for  the  education  of  the  lower  clafTes  of  her  fubjcds,  throughout 
the  beft  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire ;  an  inftitiuion  of  the  moft  beneticial 
tendency,  which,  if  rightly  executed,  will  entitle  the  great  Catharine, 
more  than  any  of  her  predeceflbrs,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Ruffian  nation. 


SWEDEN. 

Miles. 
Length   13 00  }   r,  f  (  50*'  and    70°  North  Latitudr. 

Breadth    boo  ^   ^^^""^^  "Oo°  and  30^  Eaft  Longitude, 

5£/«Wi,?r;W.]  T>  OUNDED  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  eaft,  by  RuC- 
J3  fia ;  fouth,  by  Denmark  and  the  Baltic ;  weft,  by  Nor- 
way.    The  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden  contains  104  towns,  80,250  vil- 
lages, and  I  ,zoo  eltates  of  the  nobility. 

Dh-!/7o^s.  Square  ?niles,     Vopttlation,  Cap.  I'oivfts, 


Sweden  Proper,        /  ^    ^^^  ^  .  „^  ^^^        f  Stockholm. 

(-,^.\.Ur.A     ^  \  6^,000  2,100,000        U„^^^:„h 


3  Gothland,  5-+,-^«  .,.vw,uyw        ^  8o,oco  inhabitants, 

3  Nordland,  9S'A1'^  150,000  Lund. 

4  Lapland, 


5   Finland,  48,780  624,000  Abo. 

o  SwediOi  Pomerania,      1,440  100,550  Bergen. 

7  In.  the  Weft-Indies,  Sweden  obtained  from  France,  in  the  year  1785, 
the  ifland  of  Barthelemi. 
Climate,  exports  cmd  imports.']  Sweden  has  an  inhofpitable  climate,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  foil  is  barren,  upwards  of  u  0,000  Iquare  miles  lie 
uncultivated.  Yet  the  induitry  of  the  inhabitants  in  arts  and  agriculture, 
has  ratfcd  it  to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary  European  power.  Sweden  imports 
300,^000  tons  of  corn,  and  4,535  hoglheads  of  fpiritous  liquors,  befides 
hcnip,  fiax,  fait,  wine,  beef,  filk,  paper,  leather,  and  Eaft  and  Weft-In- 
dia goods,  .,'i'he  exports  of  Sweden  confifl:  chiefly  of  wood,  pitch,  tar, 
I'lfh,  furs,  copper,  iron,  fome  gold  and  filver,  and  other  minerals,  to  the 
amount,  in  the  year  1768,  of  upwards  of  13  millions  of  dollars;  and  tlieir 

imports 
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imports  in  the  fame  year  amounted  to  little  more  than  lo  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Swedes  trade  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Levante,  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  to  Africa  and  China. 

Government.']  Since  the  memorable  revolution  in  1772,  Sweden  may  be 
called  a  monarchy.  The  fenate  ftill  claim  forae  ihare  in  the  adminiltra- 
tion,  but  its  members  are  chofen  by  the  king.  The  king  has  theabfolute 
difpofal  of  the  array,  and  has  the  power  of  calling  and  of  diiTolving  the 
affembly  of  the  ftates;  but  he  cannot  impofe-  any  new  tax,  without  con- 
fulting  the  diet.  The  fenate  is  the  higheil  court  or  council  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  compofed  of  1 7  fenators,  or  fupreme  counfellors.  The  pro- 
vinces are  under  governors,  called  provincial  captains. 

Religion.']  The  religion  eftablifbed  in  Sweden  is  the  Lutheran,  which 
the  fovereign  muft  profefs,  and  is  engaged  to  maintain  in  the  kingdom. 
Calvinifts,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  tolerated.  The  fuperior  clergy 
of  Sweden  have  preferved  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  of  14  bifhops,  and  of  igz 
prefidents.  The  jurifdiftion  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  is  in  the  hands  of 
1 9  confiftories.  The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  comprehending  the 
minifters  of  parifhes,  &c.  amounts  only  to  1387. 

Hijiorj.']  We  have  no  account  of  this  country  till  the  reign  of  Bornio  III. 
A.  D.  714.  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norwa)%  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  on  the  forced  refignation  of  Albert,  their  king, 
A.  D.  1387.  It  remained  united  to  the  Danifli  crown  till  1523,  when 
the  famous  Guftavus  Vafa  expelled  the  Danes,  and  ever  fince  it  has  re- 
mained independent;  but  was  made  an  abfolute  monarchy  by  the  prefeut 
king  in  1772, 


PoiTeffions  of  DENMARK   in  Europe. 

ALL  the  Danifli  provinces  contain  182,400  fquare  miles,   and,  in- 
cluding the  colonies,  2,500,000  inhabitants. 


Di'vijions.  Square  miles.     Population 

I   Denmark  Proper, 
on  the  Baltic  Sea, 


2  Dutchy   of   Hoi- 7 
ftein  in  Germany,  5 

3  Norway,    which 
has  the  Atlanti 
weft, 

4  Faroe  iflands, 

5  Iceland, 


13,000 

2,800 


1,125,000 
310,000 


ich  ] 

itic    \    112, 


000       723,141 


5,000 
46,201 


Chief  Toivns. 
CoPENHAGEJ 

Glukftadt,  " 
Bergen, 

Skalholt. 


Inhab. 
87,000 

2.483 
1 8,000 


46,400 

The  whole  of  Denmark  contains  68  towns,.-  22  boroughs,  ij  earldoms, 
16  baronies,  932  eftates  of  the  inferior  nobility,  7000  villages. 

Norway  contains  only  i8  towns,  two  earldoms,  and  27  eftates  of  the 
Qther  nobility. 
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The  Danes  have  fettlements  at  Coromandel  in  Afia,  oh  the  c6aft  of 
Guinea  and  other  places  in  Africa,  and  in  Greenland  in  America.  Greeni 
land  is  divided  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  a  very  extenfive  country, 
but  thinly  inhabited.  Crautx.  reckons  onlv  957  ftated,  and  7000  wander- 
ing inhabitants  in  Weft  Greenland.  The  Danes  arc  the  only  nation  whd 
h;ive  fettlements  in  Weft  Greenland;  where,  under  their  proteclion,  tho 
Moravian  brethren  have  miflionarics,  and  very  ufeful  eftablifhments. 

IVcahh  and  comrn free. '\  If  the  cold  and  barren  kingdom  of  Norway  did 
not  require  large  fupplics  of  corn  from  Denmark,  the  Litter  could  export 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  it.  Slefwic,  Jutland,  Sceland  and  Leland,  arc 
very  rich  corn  countries,  and  abound  in  black  cattle.  The  chief  produce 
of  Norway  is  wood,  timber,  and  a  great  variety  of  peltry.  The  mines 
of  Norway  are  very  ^•aluablc,  as  v.ell  as  its  fifheries.  Only  one  four- 
teenth part  of  it  is  iit  for  agriculture.  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour 
of  Norway,  and  againft  Denmark.  The  whole  of  the  exports  of  Den- 
mark and  Holftein  amounted,  in  1768,  to  1,382,681  rix-doUars;  the  im- 
ports to  1,976,800.  The  exports  of  Nortvay,  to  1,711,369,  and  the 
imports  to  1,238,284  dollars.     Maniifaftures  do  not  thrive  in  Denmark.- 

RJigioii.l  '^1  he  fame  as  in  Sweden, 

Gs--verr!nicnt.']  J^enmark  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  and  governed  in  an 
abfolute  manner ;  but  the  Danifli  kings  are  legal  Sovereigns,  and  perhaps 
the  only  legal  fovercigns  in  the  world;  for  the' fenators,  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons  divefted  themfelves  of  their  right  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
year  1661,  and  made  a  formal  furrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  then  king 
"Frederick  III. 
_  Hijioiy.']  Denmark,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  was  little  known 
till  rhe  year  714,  when  Gormo  was  king.  Chrittlan  VII.  is  the  prefeni 
fovereign;  he  vifited  England  in  1768.  His  queen,  the  youngeft  fifter 
of  George  III.  king  of  Great-Britain,  was  fuddenly  fei/ed,  confined  in  a 
cajlle  as  a  ftate  prlfoner,  and  afterwards  banilhed  the  kingdom  *.  The 
Counts  ^truenfee  and  Bnmdf  (the  firft  prime  minifter  and  the  queen's 
phylician)  were  feized  at  the  fame  time,  January  1772,  and  beheaded  ths 
lame  year. 

Barthclinus,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  Tycho 
firahe,  the  famous  ailronomer,  were  natives  of  this  country. 

*  For  a  faithful  account  of  this  tragical  e-i;eni,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
true  and  intenjhrjg  nvork,  intiuiled,  Kn  authentic  Elucidation  of  the  Hi f^- 
tory  of  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt,  and  of  the  Revolution  in  Denmark 
in  the  year  1772.  Printed prii'ately,  hut  not  piihlijhed,  by  a  Ferfonage  prin-^ 
cipally  iniertjled.  7'ranjl.ited  fr^m  ths  German  bj  B.  II.  Latrobe.  Prifited 
fr  J,  Stock.da.i,-''. 
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Lies  between  ^^)°  and  58°  50'  North  Latitude,  and  2°  Eaft  and  6"  20" 
Weft  Longitude. 

Di'vifeo-is.  Sq.Mil.     Fopulation.       Capital.  liihah. 

XLiNGLAND  and  Wales,     54,112     7,000,000     London,     8co,oqo 
Scotland,  -  -  25,600     1,300,000     Edinburgh,     80,000 

Ireland,  -  -  21,216     2,161,514     Dublin,         i6o,coo 

Counties.  Counties. 

England  is  divided  into         40  Scotland  3 1  and  2  ftewardfhip^, 

Wales  -  -  12  Ireland  32    in    4  provinces. 

The  Englidi  pofiefs  the  fortrcfs  of  Gibraltar,  and  valuable  feitlements 
In  Afia,  Africa  and  America. 

IFer.lth  and  commerce.]  *  The  two  divifions  of  Great-Britain,  England 
and  Scotland,  differ  widely  with  refpcd  to  their  natural  fertility,  and  to 
the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  South  Britain,  or  England,  abounds  with 
all  the  ufeful  produ6tions  of  thofe  countries  of  Europe,  which  are  in  pa- 
rallel latitudes,  wine,  filk,  and  fome  wild  animals  excepted.  Agriculture, 
gardening,  the  cultivation  of  all  thofe  plants  which  are  moft  ufetul  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  breeding  horfes  and  4eep,  are  carried  on  in  England 
to  an  aftonifhing  height.  Of  about  42,000,000  acres,  which  England 
contains,  only  8,500,000  produce  corn  ;  the  reil  is  either  covered  with 
wood,  or  laid  out  in  meadows,  gardens,  parks.  Sec,  and  a  confiderabls 
part  is  ftill  wafte  land.  Yet  out  of  the  crops  obtained  from  the  fifth  part 
of  the  lands,  there  ha\-e  been  exported,  daring  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from 
1745  to  1750,  quantities  of  corn  to  the  value  of  /. 7,600,000  fteriingp 
The  nett  piroiuce  of  the  Englifli  corn-land  is  eftiniated  at  ^.g, 000, coo 
Iterling.  The  rents  of  paftu re-ground,  meadows,  &c.  at  ^.7,000,000,. 
The  number  of  people  engaged  in,  and  maintained  by  farming,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  2,800,000.  England  abounds  in  excellent  cattle  and  fiieep. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  12  mil-, 
lions  of  llieep,  and  their  number  has  fince  been  increafing.  In  the  years' 
1769,  1770  and  177:,  the  value  of  the  woollens  exported  from  England, 
including  thofe  of  Yorkfliire,  amounted  to  upwards  of  ^.i3.,500,ooo  • 
ftcrling. 

Copper,  tin,  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abumlance  in  Great-Bri-,. 
tain,  where  there  is  made  every  year  50 — 60,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and 
20 — .30,000  tons  of  bar-iron. 

England  pofTelTes  a  great  treafure  in  its  incxhauftible  coal-mines,  which 
are  worked  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties,  whence  the  coal  is  conveyed 
by  fea,  and  by  the  inland  can-als,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ijiines  of  Northumberland  alone,  fend  every  year  upwards  oi  600,000 

*  For  tie  nvealth  and  refo:trces  of  this  conntry,  lue  refer  the  reader  to  aft 
incDmparahle  nuork ,  intituled.  An  Eftimate  of  the  comparative  Strength  of 
Great-Britain.     4^  George  Chalmers,  iy^j. ,  i'/^^/i//yffl'4^'.Stockda]e. 
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chaldrons  of  coals  to  Londdn,  and  1500  vefiels  are  employed  in  carrying 
them  along  the  eaftern  coait  of  England. 

Scotland's  natural  produdions  dre  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, both  with  refpe<ft  to  plenty  and  variety.  It  produces  chiefly,  flax, 
hemp,  coals,  feme  iron  and  much  lead.  The  trade  of  this  country  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  linen,  thread  and  coals ;  they  have  lately  begun  to  manu- 
faclure  cloth,  carpets,  fugar,  &c.  * 

Ireland  is,  in  moft  of  its  provinces,  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  Eng- 
land,_  bat  very  far  behind  it  in  point  of  civilization  and  induliry.  This 
inferiority  mull  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ivilenefs,  ignorance,  and  op- 
pr-  ffiun  of _  its  inhabitants ;  and  partly  to  the  commercial  jcaloufy  of  the 
Britifh  legiflation,  from  which  Ireland  has  at  length  been  emancipated. 
The  chief  articles  of  its  produce  are  cattle,  fheep,  hogs  and  flax ;  large 
quan:ities  of  excellent  faked  pork,  beef  and  butter,  arc  annually  ex- 
ported. 

The  Irilh  wool  is  very  fine.  The  principal  manfafture  of  Ireland  is 
that  of  linen,  which,  at  prefent,  is  a  very  valuable  article  of  exportation. 
Fif.een  hundred  perfons  are  employed  in  the  filk  manufaftures  at  Dublin. 

With  the  ip.creafe  of  liberty  and  induftry,  this  kingdom  will  foon  rife 
to  the  commercial  confequence  to  which  it  is  intitled  by  its  fertility  and 
fuuation. 

Ihe  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great-Britain,  in  1779 
and  1780,  at  an  average,  was  ^.2,300,000.  The  balance  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  Ireland  +. 

_  The  manufaftures  in  England  are  confeffedly,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  countries.  For  this  fuperiority  they  are 
nearly  equally  indebted  to  national  charafter,  to  the  fuuation  of  their 
country,  and  to  their  excellent  conftitution. 

TheEngiifh  government,  favourable  to  liberty  and  to  every  exertion 
Oi  genius  has  provided,  by  wife  and  equitable  laws,  for  the  fecure  enjoy- 
ment of  property  acquired  by  ingenuity  and  labour,  and  has  removed  ob- 
ftacles  to  mduliry,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fuch  articles  from 
abroad  which  could  be  manufadured  at  home  %• 

*  Scotlavd,  from  the  time  of  its  (a)  rtmon  nvith  England  in  1707,  has  been 
gradnally  rifng  in  wealth,  commerce  and  agriculture. 

t  For  one  of  the  heft  books  relating  to  Ireland,  nve  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
ferring our  readers  to  a  'volume  in  ^'uo.  of  Hiftorical  Trafts,  bji  Sir  John 
Davits,  Attorney-General,  and  Speaker  of  the  Houf  of  Commons  in  Ireland. 
Confjhng  of  \ft.  A  D  if  conic  ry  of  the  true  Catfe  ivhj  Ireland  'was  ne^ver  brought 
mid.r  Obedience  to  the  Cro-wn  of  England  2d.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salif. 
bnp  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  1 607.  ^d.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salijbury  in 
i6jo,  g,-v,ng  an  Account  of  the  Flantations  in  Ulfter.  ph.  A  Speech  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  1 61 5,  tracing  the  ancient  Conftitution  of  Ireland.  To  which 
IS  prefixed,  A  new  Life  of  the  Author,  from  authaitit  Documents.  By 
Oeorge  Chalmers,  %.     Printed  for  hxockdzk. 

X^^f  A  Collodion  of  Treaties  between  Great-Britain  and  other  Powers. 
.^  George  Chalmers,  Ffq.     Printed  for  ^tocMaXt. 

(?)  Fo-  this  great  national  evmt,  fee  Tte  Hljlory  of  the  Unhn  Ittween  Enirlafld  ovi 
.^C(,  /j,,^,  by  Daniel  De  Foe  ;  with  An  htroductm  to  0  Jimiar  Un.<m  with  Mand.  By 
J,.  4^.  De  Loloic.     i'WaW/.^rStockJale. 
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The  Britifh  iflands,  among  other  advantages  •for.  navigation,  have  coafts, 
the  fea  line  of  which,  including  both  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  extends 
nearly  3,800  miles,  whereas  the  fea-coaft  of  France  has  but  1000  miles. 
The  commerce  of  Great-Britain  is  immenfe,  and  increafing.  In  the  years 
1783  and  1784,  the  (hips  cleared  outwards,  amounting  to  950,000  tons, 
exceeded  the  number  of  tons  of  the  fhips  employed  in  1760,  (24  years  be- 
fore) by  upwards  of  400,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  in 
1784,  amounted  to  upwards  of  jT. 1 5,000,000  fterling;  and  the  nett  cuf- 
toms  paid  for  them  into  the  Exchequer  were  upwards  of  _^. 3, 000,000  fter- 
ling;  and  even  this  fum  was  exceeded  the  following  year,  17H5,  by  up- 
wards of  j/^. I  ,ooo,c<30  fterling. — The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land is  elHmated  at  ^.  3,000,000.  The  inland  trade  is  valued  at 
^.42,000,000  fterling. — The  fifheries  of  Great-Britain  are  numerous  and 
very  productive.  The  privileged  .trading  companies,  of  which  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  chartered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  prin- 
cipal, carry  on  the  moft  important  foreign  commerce. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  1 694.  This  company,  by 
the  fanftion  6f  parii  nnent,  deals  in  bills  of  exchange— it  buys  and  fells  bul- 
lion, and  manages  government  annuities  paid  at  its  office,  its  credit  is 
the  moft  extenfive  of  any  in  Europe,  It  is  one  of  the  principal  creditors 
of  the  nation,  and  the  value  of  the  fhares  in  its  ftock  runs  very  high. 

Go'vernment .^  The  government  of  Great-Britain  may  be  called  a  li- 
mited monarchy.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of  a  monarchical  an.'  popu- 
lar government.  The  king  has  only  the  execut,.-  power;  the  legillative 
is  ftiared  by  him  and  the  parliament,  or  more  p/operly  by  the  ;:,"opie. 
The  crown  is  hereditary ;  both  male  and  female  defcendents  are  capable 
of  fucceffion.     The  king  muft  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion^ 

Religion.^  The  eftablifhed  religionin  that  part  of  Great-Britain,  called 
England,  is  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  king, 
without  any  fpiritual  power,  is  the  head.  The  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  ^^.3, coo, 000  fterling.  All  other 
denominations  of  chriftians,  called  Dift'enters,  and  Jews,  are  tolerated. — • 

Four-lifths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  confe- 
quently  excluded  from  all  places  of  truft  and  profit.  Their  clergy  are  nu- 
merous.— The  Scotch  are  Preftjyterians,  and  are  ftridly  Calvinifts  in  doc- 
trine and  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  The  other  mott  confiderable 
religious  fetis  in  England  are  Unitarians,  Baptifts,  Quakers  (60,000), 
Methodifts,  Roman  Catholics  (60,000),  12,000  families  of  Jews — and 
French  and  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts. 

Hijhrj.^  Britain  was  firft  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls.  Fifty-two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  Julius  Caefar  fubjedled  them  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  Romans  remained  mafters  of  Britain  coo  yearo,  till 
they  were  called  home  in  defence  of  their  native  country  againft  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  Pidfs,'  Scots  and  Saxcms  then  took 
poflefiion  of  the  ifland.  In  1066,  William  duke  of  Normandy  obtained 
a  complete  vjdor/  over  Harold  king  of  England,  vviiich  is  called  the 
!Norman  conqueft.  Magna  Ckaria  was  figned  by  John  1216.  This  is 
called  the  bulwark  of  EngliftTi  liberty.  In  1485,  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  were  united  in  Henry  VII.  after  a  long  and  bloody  conteft. 
'ihe  ufurpatioti  of  Cromwell  took  place  in  1647.  The  revolytion  (fo 
L  1  4  rcalled 
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called  on  account  of  James  the  fecond's  abdicating  the  throne,  to  whom 
WilHam  and  Mary  fucceedcd)  happened  1688.  Qiieen  Anne  Aicceedcd 
Williain^and  Mary  in  1702,  in  whom  ended  the  Protelhnt  line  of  Charles 
I.  and  George  the  Firft  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  afcended  the  throne  ia 
J  7 14,  and  the  fucceirion  has  fince  been  regular  in  this  line.  George  the 
Third  is  the  prefent  king. 


ISLANDS,  SEAS,   MOUNTAINS,  &c. 
OF    EUROPE. 

THE  principal  iflands  of  Europe,  are.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the 
north.  In  the  Mediterranean  fea,  are,  Yvica,  Majorca,  and  Minorca, 
fubjed  to  Spain.  Corfica,  fubjeft  to  the  French.  Sardinia  is  fubjeft  to  its 
own  king ;  and  Sicily  is  governed  by  a  viceroy  under  the  king  of  Naples, 
to  \yhom  the  ifland  belongs.  The  illands  of  the  Baltic,  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  feas  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 

The  principal  feas,  gulphs,  and  bays  in  Europe,  are  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
between  Italy  and  Turkey;  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Sweden ;  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  Englifh 
Channel,  between  England  and  France;  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Afia  ;  the  German  Ocean,  between  Germany  and  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Europe,  are  the  Alps,  between  France  and  Italy^ 
the  Apcnnine  Hills  in  Italy;  the  Pyrenean  Hills,  that  divide  France 
from  Spam;  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the  fouth 'of  Poland ;  the 
Peak  in  Derbyfiiire ;  the  Plinlimmon  in  Wales  :  befides  the  terrible  Vol- 
canos,  or  Burning  Mountains,  of  Vefuvius  and  Stromboli,  in  Naples  ; 
Etna,  in. Sicily,  and  Ecla,  in  the  cold  ifland  of  Iceland. 


ASIA. 

T''HIS  immenfe  traft  of  country,  flrctchcs  into  all  climates,  from  fhe 
irozen  wilds  of  Siberia,  where  the  hardy  inhabitants,  clothed  in  fur, 
are  drawn  in  Hedges  over  the  fnow;  to  the  fultry  regions  of  India  and 
Siam,  where,  feated  on  the  huge  elephants,  the  people  flielter  themfelvcs 
from  the  fcorching  fun  by  the  fp reading  umbrella. 

This  is  the  principal  quarter  of  the  globe ;  for  in  Afia  the  All  Wife 
Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  formed, 
from  whom  the  whole  human  race  have  derived  their  exiftence.  Afia 
became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  dc- 
fccnaanti.  of  Noah  difptrfed  their  various  colorues  into  all  the  other  parts 
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of  the  globe.  It  was  ^ere  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  accompliflied  the 
great  and  merciful  work,  of  our  redemption,  and  it  was  hence,  that  the 
light  of  his  glorious  gof|^el  was  carried,  with  amazing  rapidity,  into  all 
the  furroundiug  nations  by  his  difciples  and  followers.  This  was,  in  fhort, 
the  theatre  of  almofl:  every  at'tion  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  vail  traft  of  land  was,  in  the  earliefl  ages,  governed  bv  the  Affyri- 
ans,  Medes,  Perfians,  and  Greeks.  Upon  the  extinction  of  thefe  empires, 
the  Romans  carried  their  arms  even  beyond  the  Ganges,  till  at  length  the 
Mahometans,  or  as  they  are  ufually  called  Saracens,  fpread  their  dcvafta- 
tions  over  this  continent,  deftroying  all  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  rendering 
the  mod  populous  and  fertile  fpots  of  Afia,  wild  and  uncultivated  deferts. 

Among  the  highefl:  mountains  of  Afia  are  Arrarat,  near  the  Cai'piaa 
Sea,  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  refted,  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  fub- 
fided  ;  and  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  Arabia. 

Afia  is  bounded  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  weft,  by  Europe,  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas;  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  eaft,  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  is  reckoned  to  be  4800  miles  in  length,  and  4300  i^ 
ibreadth ;  comprehending,  befides  iflands. 

Chief  Toium,  Sq.  Miles. 

The  Empire  of  China,  Pekin,  i,i05',ooo. 

The  feveral  nations  of  Tartary,  \  -n°L  ^   ^*  4,479,000. 

Perfia,               -                -  Ifpahan,  Soo,ooo. 

India,  or  the  Mogul  Empire,  Delhi,  1,867,500. 

Turkey,  in  Afia^  -  Jerufalem,  7 

•      Arabia,              -              -  Mecca.      \  1,112,500. 


TARTARY. 

p  7  •  1  "DOUNDED  north,  by  the  Frozen  ocean;  eaft,  by  the' 
EQundavies.\  J^  Pacific;  fouth,  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Caf- 
pianfea;  weft,  by  Ruflia;  3000  miles  long,  2250  broad. 

Air,  foil,  and  produBio72s.\  The  northern  parts' are  exceflively  cold  and 
barren,  but  the  fouthern  more  temperate  and  fertile.  The  country 
al>ounds  with  unwholefome  lakes  and  marflies,  mountains  and  fandy  de- 
ferts. Thejr  commodities  are  chiefly  fkins  of  foxes,  fables,  ermine, 
lynxes  and  other  furrs,  alfo,  flax,  mulk,  rhubarb,  and  cinnamon. 

Religio?u'\  The  Tartars  are  chiefly  pagans,  mahometans,  or  chriftians; 
the  firft  are  moft  numerous. 

Go'ver7ime.7it.'\  Mufcovite  Tartary  is  fubjefi:  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruftia; 
Chinefe  Tartary  to  the  emperor  of  China ;  other  parts  of  Tartary  have 
their  own  princes,  or  Chams,  and  fome  are  fubjeft  to  Perfia  and  the  great 
Mogul. 

CharaHer.']  The  Tartars  are  in  general  ftrong  made,  ftout  men  ;  fome 
are  honeft  and  hofpitable,  others  barbarous  and  live  by  plundering.     The 

beauty 
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beauty  of  the  Circafiian  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity  in  that 
country;  for  parents  there  make  no  fcrupie  of  felling  their  daughters,  to 
recruit  the  feraglio's  of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perlia.  They  avoid 
all  labour  as  the  ^reateft  flavery.  Their  only  employment  is  tending 
their  flocks,  hunting  and  managing  their  horfes.  If  they  are  angry  with 
a  perfon,  the  worft  they  wifh  him  is,  that  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place 
and  work  like  a  Ruffian. 

Hifiory.']  The  firft  acknowledged  fovereign  of  thefe  difmal  territories, 
was  the  famous  Jenghis  Khan,  A,  D.  1206.  His  defcendants  pofTefled  it 
till  i5;8z,  when  Mungls  revolted  to  the  Manchew  Tartars,  who  reign  in 
China.  The  Eluths  became  an  independant  ftate  about  1400,  and  fo 
remain. 


CHINA. 

CHINA  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Tartary;  eaft,  by  the 
Pacific  ocean;  fouth,  by  part  of  the  Indian  ocean;  weft,  by  India 
without  the  Ganges;   J 45°  ™iles  long,   1260  broad. 

Ri'vers.l  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Yamour,  Argun,  Yellow  River 
and  the  Tay;  befides  a  prodigious  number  of  navigable  canals,  which 
are  very  convenient.  Great  numbers  of  the  Chinefe  live  conftantly  on 
the  naters  in  thefe  canals, 

Chif  cl^ki^  This  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled  cities;  the 
chief  of  which  ar?^  Pekin,  the  capital,  Nanldn  and  Canton.  Pekin  is 
reckoned  to  contain  2,000,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  entered  by  feven 
iron  gates,  within  fide  of  each  is  a  guard-houfe. 

Goi'crinnent.'^  The  emperor  of  China  is  ahfolute.  He  is,  however, 
'^ obliged,  by  a  maxim'  of  ilate,  to  confider  his  fubjefts  as  children,  and  they 
regard  him  no  longer,  than  while  he  behaves  like  a  parent.  The  empe- 
ror is  flyled.  Holy  Son  of  Hea've):,  Sole  Go'vernor  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father 
of  his  People.  Tl"u°  prefent  emperor  is  defcended  from  a  Tartarian  family; 
for  about  150  years  ago  the  Tartars  over-ran  and  conquered  this  fine 
country.  However,  Tartary  may  now  rather  be  faid  to  be  fubjeft  to 
China,  than  China  to  Tartary,  fince  all  the  wealth  of  the  United  Em- 
pire centers  in  China,  and    i  artary  is  no  fmall  addition  to  its  ftrength. 

Religion.']  Natural  religion,  as  explained  by  their  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  Confucius,  is  the  eftablifned  religion  of  China.  Eut  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  are  grofs  idolaters,  and  the  moft  numerous  feCt  are  thofe 
who  worihip  the  idol  Fohi,  which  was  brought  from  Tibet  foon  after  the 
death  of  our  Saviour.  The  Mahometans  have  been  tolerated  in  China  for 
6  or  700  years,  and  the  Jews  much  longer.  ChrilHanity  had  gained  con- 
fidcrable  footing  in  this  empire,  by  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits;  but  in  the 
year  1726,  thofe  miffionaries,  being  fufpe».Hed  of  defigns  againfl:  the  .go- 
vernment, and  teaching  doctrines  deftrudtive  of  it,  Wfcre  quite  expelled, 
and  the  chriftian  churches  demolilhcd. 

CharaSier  and  inhabitants.']  It  is  faid  that  China  contains  1^8  million* 
of  inhabitants^  between  20  and  60  years  of  age,  w;ho  pay  an  annual  tax. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  in  their  perfons  are  middle  fized,  their  faces  broad,  their 
eyes  black  and  fmall,  and  their  nofes  rather  fhort.  It  is  thought  good  po- 
licy to  forbid  women  from  all  trade  and  commerce,  which  they  can  only 
benefit  by  letting  them  alone.  The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump,  rofy 
lips,  black  hair,  regular  features,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion: 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal, part  of  tlieir  beauty,  and 
no  fwathing  is  omitted  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accom- 
plifhment ;  fo  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather 
than  to  walk. 

Air,  foil,  and produSiions.']  The  a,ir  of  China  is  generally  temperate  and 
good,  though  fometimes  ver}'  hot  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  ^very 
cold  in  the  northern.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  in  the  world; 
the  mountains  ihcmfelves  being  cultivated  to  the  top.  The  principal  pro- 
dudions  of  China  are  filks,  cotton,  precious  ftones,  porcelain  or  china 
ware,  quickfilver,  tea,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  ginger,  cam- 
phire,  japan'd  works,  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c. 

Curiofities.l  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  China,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  is  that  ftupendous  wall,  feparating  China  from  I'artary,  to 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  It  is  fuppofed  to  extend  1500  miles, 
and  is  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and 
broad  enough  at  the  top  for  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abreafl:  with  eafe. 
The  Chinefe  have  upwards  of  20,000  letters  or  charafters  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

Hijiory.']  This  empire  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Fohi,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  Noah  mentioned  in  the  bible,  about  2240  years 
before  Chrift.  It  is  now  governed  by  the  emperors  of  the  Dynafty  of 
the  Manchew  Tartars,  who  conquered  it,  A.  D.  164.5. 


INDIA      INGENERAL. 

BOUNDED  north,  by  Tartary ;  eaft,  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  Sea; 
fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  weft,  by  the  fame  ocean  and  Perfia; 
length  4000  miles,  breadth  2500. 

Chief  To^ns.']  The  capital  cities  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  are  Agra 
and  Delhi. 

Air,  foil,  and produaionsJ]  In  the  northern  parts  of  India  the  air  is  tem- 
perate; but  very  hot  in  the  fouthern.  The  heats,  however,  are  moderated 
by  refrelhing  breezes  from  the  fea,  and  from  the  rains  that  fall  continually 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Oftober.  Some  part  of  India,  efpe- 
cially  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  are  fandy,  moun- 
tainous, and  barren;  but  in  general  the  foil  is  fertile,  producing  plenty  of 
corn,  and  the  fineft  fruits.  It  is  well  watered  v'ith  rivers,  the  chief 
are  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Their  commodities  are  filks,  cottons, 
callicoes,  mullins,  fattins,  taffeties,  carpets,  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  pearls, 

porcelain, 
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porcelain,  rice,  ginger,  amber,  pepper,  cinnamon,  a  great  variety  ©f  me' 
diciiial  drugs,  and  fug.ir  *. 

Go'-jerf!me?!t.']  The  Great  Moo^ul  is  xn  abfolute  monarch;  but  there  are 
fome  princes  in  his  dominions,  called  Rajahs,  who  maintain  their  inde- 
pendency. The  other  kings  and  printcs  of  India  are  likewife  abfolute, 
but  fome  of  them  tributary,  the  weaker  to  the  more  powerful. 

Religion.']  The  Moors  or  Moguls,  who  are  a  Mixture  of  Tartars,  Per- 
fians,  Arabs,  &-c.  are  Mahometans ;  but  the  natives  of  India,  who  are 
by  far  the  moft  numerous,  are  chiefly  Pagans,  worfhipping  idols  of  various 
Ihapes  ;  many  chriilians  are  fettled  on  the  coaft. 

Charaatr.]  In  general  the  Indians  are  ingenious  in  arts,  civil  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  pretty  jult  in  their  dealings;  fome  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion, 
others  are  black  as  jet.  They  marry  very  young,  the  males  before  1 4, 
females  at  10  or  1 1.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  30,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  woman  is  "on  the  decay  at  18 ;  at  25  they  have  all  the  marks  of 
old  age. 

Hi/forj.]  The  firll  conqueror  of  the  whole  of  this  country  was  Jen- 
ghis  Khan,  a  Tartarian  prince,  who  died  A.  D.  1226.  In  1399,  Timur 
Bek,  by  conqueft,  became  Great  Mogul,  The  Dynafty  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  conqueft  of  Tamerlane  in  the  15th  cenuiry,  whofe  defcend- 
cnts  have  pofleffed  the  throne  from  that  time ;  but  Kouli  Khan,  the  fa- 
iBOus  Scphi  of  Perfia,  confiderably  diminifhied  the  power  of  the  Moguls, 
carried  away  immenfe  treafures  from  Delhi;  and  fmce  that  event  many 
of  the  Rajahs  and  Nabobs,  have  made  themfelves  independent. 
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BOUNDED  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  eafl,  by  India  ;  fouth,  by  the 
Perfian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean ;  weft,  by  Afiatic  Turkey.  Its 
length  1450  miles;  its  breadth  1250. 

Capita!.']  The  chief  city  and  refidence  of  the  fovereign  is  Ifpahan,  a 
fine  fpacious  town. 

Air,  foil,  and produii ions.]  The  north  and  eaft  parts  of  Perfia  are  moun- 
tainous and  cold  ;  the  provinces  to  the  fouth-eaft  are  fandy  and  defart ; 
thofe  on  the  fouth  and  weft  are  very  fertile.  The  air  in  the  fouth  is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  fummer,  and  very  unwholefome.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
country  that  has  more  mountains  and  fewer  rivers.  The  produdlions  of 
Perlia  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  India. 

Charader  of  ih^  Inhabitants.]  The  Perfians  are  a  brave,  polite,  and  in- 
genious people;  honeft  in  their  dealings,  and  civil  to  ftrangers.  Their 
great  foible  feems  to  be  oftentation  in  their  equipages. 

*  Far  the  Coaftitution,  Government,  and  the  riling  Advantages  pf  the 
Eaft  Indies  to  Great  Britain  ^we  mufl  Ug  lea^e  to  refer  our  Readers  to  a  neav 
IfWk,  intitulecLf. h  Sketch  of  the  late  Arrangements,  and  a  Review  of  the 
rifmg  P.efources  of  Bengal;  by  Thonius  Law,  Efq,.  Lite  a  Member  of  the  ^ 
Council  nf  Revesus  in.  Jort  William.     Frinudfar  J.  ijtockdale.     1792. 
9  Rtligic.'j.J- 
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kfligio?:.]  The  Perfians,  in  general,  are  ftrid  followers  of  Maihomet'a 
«!o(5trine,  but  differ  confiderably  from  the  Turks.  There  are  many  Chrif- 
tians  in  Petfia,  and  a  fed  who  worfhip  fire,  the  followers  of  Zoroafter. 

Go'ver^mu^t.']  Perfia  is  governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch,  called  Shah 
Of  King,  and  frequently  Sophi.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but  females 
are  excluded. 

Hijiorj.']  The  Perfian  empire  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  after  his  con- 
quelt  of  Media,  ^^,6  years  before  CUrilL  It  continued  till  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander  the  Great,  331  years  before  Chrilt.  A  new  empire, 
ftyled  the  Parthian,  was  formed  by  the  Perfians  under  Arbaces,  250  years 
.before  Chriit  ;  but  in  A.  D.  229,  Artaxerxes  reilored  it  to  its  ancient 
title;  and  in  651,  the  Saracens  put  an  end  to  that  empire.  From  this 
time  Perfia  vvas^a  prey  to  the  Tartars,  and  a  province  of  Indoltan,  till 
Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  once  more  raifed  it  to  a  powerful  kinodom.  H« 
,\vas  airafTinated  in  1 747. 
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OUNDED  north,  by  Turkey;  eaft,  by  the  Gulphs  of  Perfia  and 
Ormus ;   fouth,  by    the   Straits   of  Babel-mandel   and   the  Indian 
Ocean;  v.eft,  by  the  Red  Sea;  length  1300,  breadth  1200. 

In  that  part  of  Arabia,  called  the  Holy  Land,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  3 
pure  and  healthful  air,  and  a  fertile  foil.  The  middle,  called  Arabia 
beferta,  is  overfpread  with  barren  mountains,  rocks,  and  fandy  deferts. 
But  the  fouthern  parts,  defervedly  called  the  Happv,  although  the  air  ig 
hot  and  unwholefome,  is  bleffed  with  an  excellent,  and  very  fertile  foil, 
producing  balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,  cafTia,  aloes,  frankincenfe,  fpike- 
nard,  and  other  valuable  gums; — cinnamon,  pepper,  oranges,  lemons,  <Src. 
— The  Arabians,  like  moft  of  the  Afiatics,  are  of  a  middling  ftature,  thin, 
and  ©f  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are 
much  addided  to  thieving.  In  1750,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  at- 
tacked a  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims,  returning  from  Mecca,  killed 
6o,(X)0  perfons,  and  plundered  them  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  ef- 
corted  by  a  Turkilh  army. — The  Arabians  in  general  are  Mahometans, 
though  there  are  Ibme  Pagans. — They  have  many  princes,  fome  tributary 
to  the  Turks,  others  independent. — The  Arabs  are  defcended  from  lih- 
mael,  of  whofe  pofterity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  faould  be  invincible, 
and  han^e  their  hands  ogainfi  et'ety  mayi,  and  every  majis  hands  again  ft  them. 
The  famous  impofter  Mahomet  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  the  fixth  century. 
He  fled  to  Medina,  A.  D.  622.  This  is  called  the  Hegira  or  Flight, 
from  whence  the  Mahometans  compute  their  time.  He  died  629,  having 
propagated  his  dodtrines  throuoh  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perlia,  leav- 
XHg  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemed  divine  b}-  their  fubjects. 
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TURKEY     IN     ASIA. 

BOUNDED  north,  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circaffia ;  eaft,  by  Perfia ; 
fouth,  by  Arabia  and  the  Levant  Sea ;  weft,  by  the  Archipelago, 
rfie  Hellefpont,  and  Propontis;  length  looo  miles,  breadth  800. 

The  air  is  naturally  delightful,  ferene,  and  falubrious,  yet  the  inha- 
bitants are  frequently  vifited  with  the  plague.  The  foil  is  calculated  to 
produce  all  the  neceffaries,  agreeables,  and  even  luxuries  of  life. — The 
Grand  Seignior  is  abfolute  fovereign  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  who  ap- 
points Bafhaws  or  Beglerbegs  to  govern  the  feveral  provinces. — Maho- 
metanifm  is  the  eftabliOied  religion  of  the  Turkifh  dominions. — The 
Turks,  when  young,  are  well  made  and  robuft.     Their  eyes  and  hair  arc 

black.     The  women  look  old  at  30. Turkey  in  Afia  contains  many 

large  provinces,  particularly  Syria,  Judea,  or  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  &c. 
which  are  fubjeft  to  the  Turks.  In  Paleftine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
countries  adjacent,  were  Babylon,  Damafcus,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Sa- 
maria, Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jerufalera  the  capital,  which  was  taken, 
pillaged,  burnt,  and  entirely  razed  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  the  Roman 
general,  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  70,  and  is  now  a  very  inconfiderable 
place,  and  only  famous  for  what  it  has  been  ;  for  there  Jefus  Chrift 
preached  the  chriftian  religion,  and  was  crucified  by  the  Jews  upon  mount 
Calvary.  Ephefus  is  in  the  lefler  Afia,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  Eroftratus  burnt,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory.  Near  Je- 
-rufalem  is  the  lake  J/phaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  being  the  place  where 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ftood.  In  Mefopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  arc 
now  no  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  the  city  of  Babylon,  nor  is  the 
place  where  they  ftood  exadly  known.  Owls  now  dwell  there,  and  wild 
beafts  and  dragons  in  their  pleafant  places  [Ifaiahxin.  20,  ^c.)  Nineveh 
too,  once  the  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  is  now  known  only  by 
its  ruins. 
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TH  E  Japan  Iflands,  forming  an  empire  governed  by  a  moft  defpotic 
king,  lie  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China.  The  foir  and  produc- 
tions of  thefe  iflands  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  China.  The  Japanefe 
are  the  grofl'eft  idolaters,  and  irreconclleable  to  Chriftianity.  They  are 
of  a  yellow  complexion,  narrow  eyes,  ftiort  nofes,  black  hair.-  A  fame-, 
nefs  of  drefs  prevails  through  the  whole  empire,  from  the  emperor  to  the 
peafant.  The  firft  compliment  offered  to  a  ftranger  in  their  houfes,  is  a 
difh  of  tea,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpeft  to 
fuperiors,  charafterize  the  nation.     Their  penal  laws  are  very  fevere,  but 

punifhmenc 
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punifhmcnt  js  feldom  inflifted.  The  inhabitants  have  made  great  progrefs 
in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Formola  is  a  fine  ifland  eaft  of  China,  abounding  in  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life. 

The  Philippines,  iiooin  number,  lying  200  miles  fouth-eaft  of  China, 
belonging  to  ijpain,  are  fruitful  in  all  the  necellaries  of  life,  and  beautiful 
to  the  eye.  They  are,  however,  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  venomous  beafts,  and  noxious  herbs,  whofe  poifon  kills  in- 
ilantaneoufly.  They  are  fubjert  to  the  Spanifn  government.  The  Sultan 
of  Mindanao  is  a  Mahometan. 

Borneo,  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  is  thought  to  be  the  largeft 
ifland  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  the  equator,  and  is  famous  for  being 
the  native  country  of  the  Ouran  Outang,  which,  of  all  irrational  animals, 
refembles  a  man  the  moil. 

Sumatra,  weft  of  Borneo,  produces  fo  much  gold  that  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Ceylon  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  faid  to  be  by  nature  the  richefl- 
and  fineft  ifland  in  the  world.  The  natives  call  it,  with  fome  fliew  ot 
reafon,  the  terrellrial  paradife.  They  are  a  fober  inofff  nfive  people ;  but' 
idolaters.     This  ifland  is  noted  for  the  cinnamon  tree. 


AFRICA. 

AFRICA  is  fituated  fouth  of  Europe,  and  furrounded  on  all  lides 
by  the  fea,  except  a  narrow  neck  of  land  about  60  miles  over,  called 
the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  it  to  Afia  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Africa  is  about  4300  miles  in  length,  and  3500  in  breadth  ;  and 
lies  chiefly  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  equator  running  through  the  middle  of 
it.  Here  once  dwelt  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who,  on  paying  a  vifit  to  the 
magnificent  king  Solomon,  flood  amazed  at  his  wifdom  and  the  glory 
of  his  court.  Here  we  find  a  race  of  people  quite  black,  fuppofed  to  be 
defcendants  of  Ha^m, 

Africa  will  be  confidered  under  the  7  following  divifions ; 

1  Egypt,  5  Guinea, 

2  Barbary,  6  Ethiopia, 

3  Zaara  or  the  Defer t,,  7  The  African  Iflands, 


4  Negroland, 


p  V  •  1  "D  OUNDED  eaft,  by  the  Red  fea  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez ; 
Iiour:aar>es.j  J^  ^^^^^  by  Earca;  north,  by  the  Mediterranean;  foutb, 
by  Nubia  andAbyfliniaj  600  miles  in  length,  and  350  in  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  Defcrts. 

Capital.]  Grand  Cairo,  one  of  the  moft  populous  cities  in  the  world, 
and  a  place  of  great  trade  and  riches, 

3  ^^>' 
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Air,  Soil  and  Produ<nwHs.']  The  air  of  Egypt  is  for  ths  mod  pdrf  very 
hot  and  unwholefome ;  but  the  foil  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  occafioned  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  leaves  a  fattening  flime  behind 
it.  Thofe  parts  not  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  uncultivated,  fandy  and 
barren.  Egypt  produces  corn,  rice,  fugar,  fliix,  linen,  fait,  fal  ammoniac, 
balfam,  and  various  forts  of  fruits  and  drugs. 

Religion  and  G.'vrrnmcfit.]  Egypt  is  governed  by  a  Bafliaw  fent  from 
Gonllantinople,  being  a  province  of  the  Turkilb  empire.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs  are  Mahometans.  Mahometanifm  is  the  ellabliflied  religion  of 
Egvpt;  but  there  are  many  Chriftians  called  Copts,  and  the  Jews  are 
very  numerous* 

Egypt  is  famous  for  its  pyramids,  thofe  fl:upendous  works  of  follyi 
The  Egyptians  were  the  only  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
embalming  or  preferring  dead  bodies  from  putrefaCUon.  Here  is  the 
river  Nile  celebrated  for  i's  fertilizing  inundations,  and  for  the  fubtle, 
voracious  crocodiles  which  inhabit  its  fliores.  This  was  the  theatre  of 
thofe  remarkable  tranfaftions,  v.-hich  make  up  tlse  beautiful  and  atfeding 
hiflory  of  Jofeph.  Here  Pharaoh  exhibited  fcenes  of  cruelty,  tyranny, 
"and  oppreffion  towards  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  courfe  of  their  400  )ear5 
bondage  to  theTEgyptians,  Here  too  Mofes  was  born,  and  was  preferved 
in  tlie  little  ark,  am.ong  the  flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here, 
through  the  inilrumentality  of  this  great  man,  the  Egyptians  were  afflid- 
ed  with  many  grievous  plagues,  which  induced  them  at~foft*to  lei  IJrael 
go.  Elere  Mofes,  with  his  rod,  divided  the  Red  fea,  and  Ifrael  paffed  i{ 
on  dry  land  ;  which  the  Egyptians  attempting  to  do,  were  overwhelmed. 
by  the  returning  of  the  waters.  To  this  fcene,  fucceeded  the  Iftaelites 
.memorable  40  years  march  through  the  deferts  of  Arabia^  before  the/ 
reached  the  land  of  Canaan, 
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BARBARY  (including   Bildulgerid)  is  bounded  fouth,  by  Zaara ; 
call,  by  Egypt;  north,  by   the  Mediterranean;  weft,  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  ;  length  2300  miles,  breadth  -yco. 

Air,  Soil  and  Prodii^Jo/is.']  The  ilatcSi  unde?  the  Roni.-ln  empire,  were 
jultly  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  air  Is  temperate,  and 
generally  "healthful.  The  foil  is  rich,  producing  plenty  of  corn,  fruits 
and  parture.  But  fome  parts  are  fandy  and  barren,  and  others  are  over- 
run with  woods  and  mountains. 

C/jarat^er.']  The  Moors,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  Barbary, 
dwell  chiefly  in  Morocco,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  covetous,  inhofpitable, 
treacherous  people.  The  Arabs,  who  are  difperfcd  ail  over  this  country, 
follow  their  common  trade  of  robbing  travellers. 

The  women  of  Tunis  are  exceHively  handfomc,  and  very  delicat?» 
They  improve  the  beauty  of  their  eyes,  by  the  ufe  of  the  powder  «f  lead- 
ore,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  pigment  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  (II  Kings 
ix.  30.;  to  paint  her  face ;  the  words  in  the  origin*i' fignifying,  that  ~ih© 
fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  kad-orc. 

•  TBIS 
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RcI:giG72  and  Go-ccrnment.^  Mahometanifm,  in  its  worft  form,  prevaii> 
throLigb.out  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  is  an  arbi- 
trary prince.  Algiers  is  governed  by  a  Prince,  called  the  Dey,  elected 
by  the  army.  The  fovereigns  of  Tunis  and  l>i])oli,  called  Eeys,  are  not 
fo  independent  as  the  former.  Thefe  three  ftates  may  be  locked  upon 
as  republics  of  foldiers  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Algiers  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  is  a  neft  of  pirates.  On  this  coaft 
Hood  the  famous  city  of  Carthage,  which  was  deftroved  bj/  the  Romans. 
Among  the  great  men  Africa  has  produced,  are  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Julius  Africanns,  Arnobius,  Ladantius  and  St.  Auftin,  all  bifhops  of  the 
church.  The  warriors  of  note  are  Hamilcar,  Hannibal  and  Afdrubal. 
Among  th.e  poets  are,  Terence  and  Apuieius. 


ZAARA,     OR     THE     DESERT. 

IT  has  Barbary  north  ;  Egypt  and  Nubia  eaft  ;  Negroland  and  Guinea 
fouth  :  and  the  Atlantic  weft;  2500  miles  long,  and  5-00  broad. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  very  hot,  but  whole'v.uiie  to  ^he  natives. 
The  foil  is  generally  fandy  and  barren,  infomuch  that  the  caravans  crof- 
fiUg  this  country,  to  and  from  Negroland,  are  often  reduced  to  gieat 
extremities.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  wild  and  ignorant. 
They  have  a  number  of  petty  princes,  but  for  the  moft  part,  have  hw 
figns  of  any  government  at  all.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  profeffed 
throughout  the  country. 


NEGROLAND. 

THIS  country  lies  fouth  of  Zaara  :  2500  miles  long,  and  700  broad. 
The  air  is  very  hot,  but  wholefome.  The  foil  is  fertile,  efpecially 
near  the  river  Niger,  which  runs  through  the  country  from  eaft  to  welt, 
and  overflows  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  like  the  Nile.  The  commo- 
dities of  this  country  are  gold,  fiaves,  elephants-teeth,  bees-v.-ax,  and  fome 
drugs.  There  is  a  well  here,  whofe  water  is  as  fweet  as  ordinary  fugar. 
The  Negroes  are  an  uncivilized^  ignorant,  crafty,  rcbuft  people.  Their 
colour  is  deep  black,  their  hair  fhort,  like  v.'ool,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
and  white,  even  teeth.  The  Negroes  are  governed  by  a  number  of  ab- 
folute  princes.     The  inhabitants  are  moftly  pagans  and  idolaters. 

Guinea  lies  fouth  of  Negroland,  1800  miles  long,  600  broad.  The 
foil  is  preferable  to  that  of  Negroland.  The  inhabitants  are  more  cour- 
teous and  fenfibie ;  in  other  reipefls  the  difference  is  immaterial.  The 
greater  part  of  the  poor  Negroes  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  the  foiuherA 
Itates,  were  brought  from  thefe  two  countries. 

Mm  E  T  H  I, 
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ETHIOPIA. 

UNDER  tne  general  name  of  Ethiopia  is  included  all  the  remaining 
part  of  Africa;  containing-  an  extent  of  3600  miles  from  north 
to  foLith,  and  2000  i^rom  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is  gene- 
rally exceiuve  hot,  and  the  foil  barren,  though  on  the  hanks  of  the 
rivers  it  is  ferdle,  and  produces  rice,  citrons,  lemons,  fugar  canes,  &c. 
The  Ethiopians  are  an  ignorant,  uncivilized,  fuperftitious  people.  Their 
government  is  abfolute,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  princes, 
the  fmall  ones  are  tributary  to  the  greater.  The  Mahometan  and  Pagan 
religions' prevail  in  Ethiopia. 


AFRICAN      ISLANDS. 

AT  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  ifland  that  failors  now  call  So- 
crata,  famous  for  its  aloes,  which  are  efteeraed  the  beft  in  the  world. 

Sailing  down,  fouthward,  we  come  to  the  ifland  Madagafcar,  or  Law- 
rence, abounding  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  moft  of  the  necelfaries  of  life, 
but  no  fufiicient  merchandize  to  induce  Europeans  to  fettle  colonies  ; 
it  has  feveral  petty  favage  kings  of  its  own,  both  Arabs  and  Negroes, 
who  making  war  on  each  other,  fell  their  prifoners  for  flaves  to  the 
fliipping  wliich  call  here,  taking  cloaths,  utenfils  and  other  neceflaries  in 
return. 

Near  it  are  the  four  Comorra  ifles,  whofe  petty  kings  are  tributary  to 
the  Portuguefe  ;  and  near  thefe  lies  the  French  ifland  Bourbon ;  and  a 
little  higher  Maurice,  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft  touched  here  in 
JC9H.     It  is  now  in  pofleiTion  of  the  French. 

Qtiitting  the  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  and  pafling  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  into  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean,  the  firft  ifland  is  the  fmall, 
but  pleadmt  St.  Helena,  at  which  place  all  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  fhips 
flop  to  get  water  and  frefli  provifions  in  their  way  home.  Near  this  are 
the  Guinea  iflands,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas  and  others,  not  far  from 
the  coaft  under  the  Equinoflial  line,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  Thefe 
were  fo  named  by  the  failors,  who  firft  found  them  on  St.  Helen's,  St. 
Thomas's  and  St.  Matthew's  feftivals. 

1  hence  northward,  are  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  fo  called  from  their 
verdure.  They  now  belong  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  furniihed  from 
thertce  with  fait  and  goats  Ikins. 

Farther  north  are  the  pleaf^nt  Canaries,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
from  whence  firft  came  Canary  wine,  and  the  beautiful  finging  birds, 
called  Canary  birds.  The  antients  called  them  the  Fortunate  Ifles,  and 
placed  there  the  Klyfian  fields.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the 
cl^ief  are  Teneriife,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and  Great  Canary.  The  fertile 
iflands  of  Madeira  lie  ftill  higher  north,  and  are  famous  for  the  bell 
ftomachic  wine.     They  belong  to  the  Portuguefe. 

*^*  At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  defcriptions  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  refer 
our  readers  to  a  work  Compiled  and  printed  at  a  very  great  expence,  and 
of  utility  to  the  public,  intituled,  J  Compleat  Giographkal  Diftionary  df 
the  PVarld,  b  y  J  o  H  N  S  E  A  L  L  Y,  and  Is  R  aelLyons,  of  Cambridge. 
Prinrtd  for  Fielding. 
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C  '  I  '•HE  varieties  among  the  human  race,  fays  Dr.  Percival,  enumerat* 
X  ed  by  Linn^us  and  Buffbn,  are  fix.  The  firft  is  found  under 
the  polar  regions,  and  comprehends  the  Laplanders,  the  Efquimaux  In- 
dians, the  Samoeid  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Bo- 
randians,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  people  of  Kamfchatka.  The  vifage 
of  men,  in  thefe  conntries,  is  large  and  broad  ;  the  nofe  flat  and  fhort ; 
the  eyes  of  a  yellovviih  brown,  inclining  to  blacknefs ;  the  check  bones 
extremely  high;  the  mouth  large;  the  lips  thick,  and  turning  outwards; 
the  voice  thin  and  fqueaking;  and  the  fkin  a  dark  grey  colour.  The 
people  are  fhort  in  Itature,  the  generality  being  about  four  feet  high, 
and  the  talleft  not  more  than  five.  Ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fuperftitiou 
are  the  mental  charadteriftics  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  rigorous  climates. 
For  here 

Doze  the  grofs  race.     Nor  fprightly  jeft  nor  fong. 
Nor  tendernefs  they  know,  nor  aught  of  life. 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  tliat  ftalk  without. 
The  Tartar  race,  comprehending  the  Chinefe,  and  th.e  Japanefe,  forms 
the  fecond  variety  in  the  human  fpecies.     Their  countenances  are  broad 
and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth  ;  their  nofes  fhort  and  flat;  their  eyes  little, 
funk  in  the  fockets,  and  feveral   inches  afunder ;  their  cheek  hones  are 
high ;  their  teeth  of  a  large  fize,  and  feparate  from  each  other ;  their 
complexions  are  olive,  and  their  hair  black.     Thefe  nations,   in  general, 
have  no  religion,  no  fettled  notions  of  morality,  and  no  decency  oT  beha- 
viour.    They   are  chiefly   robbers ;  their  wealth  confilis  in  horfes,  and 
their  Ikill  in  the  management  of  them. 

The  third  variety  of  mankind  is  that  of  the  fouthern  Afiatics,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  India.     Thefe  are  of  a  fiender  fhape,  have  long,  ftraighr, 
black  hair,  and  generally  Roman  nofes.     Thefe  people  are  flothful,  lux- 
•  ttrious,  fubmiffive,  cowardly  and  efteminate. 

The  parent  Sun  himfelf 

Seems  o'er  this  world  of  fiaves  to  tyrannize ; 
And,  with  oppreflive  ray,  the  rofeate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blafling,  gives  t\\g  gloomv  hue. 
And  features  grofs :  or  worfe,  to  ruthlefs  deeds. 
Mad  jealoufy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge. 
Their  fervid  fpirit  fires.     l,o\'e  dwells  not  there. 
The  foft  regards,  the  tendernefs  of  life. 
The  heart-flied  tear,  th'  ineifable  delight 
Of  fweet  humanity :  thefe  court  the  beam 
Of  milder  climes ;  in  felhlli  iierce  defire, 
-And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  fenfe. 
There  lofl:.     The  very  brute  creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  anft  burns  with  horrid  £re. 
The  negroes  of  Africa  conftitute  the  fourth  ftrlking  varietv  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies:   Bat  they  differ  widely  from  each  other;  thofe  of  Guinea, 
for  inflance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  infupportably   ofleniire 
'fcent;  while  thofe  of  Mofambique  are  reckoned  beautiful,  and  are  un- 
fain-ted  with  an^-  difagreeable  fmell.     The  negroes  are,  in  general,  of  a 
M  m  z.  blacic. 
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black  colour;   and  the' downy  foftnefs  of  hair  which  grows  upon  the 
ikin,  gi\es  a  fmoothnefs  to  ir,   refembling  that  of  vehet.     The  hair  of  ~ 
their  headb  is  woolly,  lliort  and  black;  but  their  beards  often  turn  grey, 
and  fometimes  white.     Their  nofesare  flat  and  Ihort,  their  lips  thick  and 
tbiinid,  and  tlieir  tecch  of  an  ivory  whitenefs. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  thefe  wretched  people  are  un- 
c.ultivjited  ;  and  they  are  fubje*.'l  to  the  moll  barbarous  defpotifm.  The 
favage  tyrants  who  rule  over  them,  make  war  upon  each  other  for  ^«- 
maa  plunder!  and  the  wretched  vidims,  bartered  for  fpiritous  liquors, 
are  torn  from  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  native  land,  ^nd 
configned  for  life  to  mifery,  toil  and  bondage.  But  how  am  I  fliocked 
to  inform  you,  that  this  infernal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  humane, 
the  polilhed,  the  chriftian  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  nay  even  by  Englilh- 
men,  whofe  anceftors  have  bled  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  whofe  breads 
mil  glow  with  the  fame  generous  flame !  I  cannot  give  }'ou  a  more  ftrik- 
ing  proof  of  the  ideas  of  horror  which  the  captive  negroes  entertain  of  the 
ftate  of  fervitude  they  are  to  undergo,  than  by  relating  the  following  in- 
cident from  Dr.  Goidfmith. 

*  A  Guinea  captain  was,  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  driven  into  a  certain 
harbour,  with  a  lading  of  fickly  flaves,  who  took  every  opportunity  to 
throw  themfelves  over-board,  when  brought  upon  deck  for  the  benefit  of 
frelh  air.  The  captain  perceiving,  among  others,  a  female  flave  attempt- 
ing to  drown  herfelf,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example  for  the  reft. 
As  he  fuppofed  that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he  or- 
dered the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under  the  arm-pits,  and  letdown 
-  into  the  waltr.  When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in,  and  about 
half  way  down,  flie  was  heard  to  give  a  terrible  (liriek,  which  at  lirft  was 
afcribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning  ;  but  foon  after,  the  water  appeared  red 
around  her,  fhe  was  drawn  up,  and  it  v/us  found  tliat  a  ihark,  which  had 
followed  the  ih.ip,  had  bitten  her  off  from  the  middle.' 

The  native  inhabitants  of  America  make  a  fiftli  race  of  men.  They 
are  of  a  copper  colour,  have  black,  thick,  ftraiglit  hair,  flat  nofes,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  fmall  eyes.  'Ihey  paint  the  body  and  face  of  various 
colours,  and  eradicate  the  hair  of  their  beards  and  other  parts,  as  a  defor- 
mity.  Their  limbs  are  not  fo  lar^e  and  robufl:  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans, 
They  endure  hunger,  thiril,  and  pain  with  aftoniQiing  firmnefs  and  pa- 
tience ;  and,  though  cruel  to  their  enemies,  they  are  kiiid  and  juft  to  each 
other. 

The  Europeans  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  variety  of  the  human 
kind.  They  enjoy  fmgular  advantages  from  tlie  fairnefs  of  their  complex- 
ions. The  face  of  the  African  Black,  or  of  the  olive-coloured  Afiatic,  is 
a  very  imperfed  index  of  the  mind,  and  preferves  the  fame  fettled  lliade 
ill  jov  and  forrow,  confidence  and  fnamc,  anger  and  defpair,  ficknefs  and 
health.  The  Engliik  are  faid  to  be  of  the  faireft  of  the  Europeans;  and 
we  may  therefore  prefuaie,  that  their  countenances  beft  exprefs  the  varia- 
tions of  the  paiiions  and  viciffitudes  of  difeafe,  But  the  intellectual  and 
moral  charadv.riilivs  of  the  diiferent  nations,  wliich  coinpofe  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  are  of  more  importance  to  be  known.  Thefe,  however,  .be- 
come gradually  lefs  difcej-iiible,  as  faOiion,  learning,  aud  commerce  pre- 
vail more  univerfalh-.' 

•       APPEN- 
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N  O  T  E     I. 

H  E  following  note  will  correft  what  was  faid,  page  87,  in  refpec:!: 
to  the  Hate  ot..our  commerce  with  France. 
'^  A  diitinftion  mult  be  made  between  the  arret  of  1785  and  that  of 
1787.  The  firfl:  grants  privileges  in  certain  cafes  to  all  neutrals,  the  (e- 
cond  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  But  both  are  for  their  ad- 
Vantage.  Whenever  they  (hall  enjoy  a  permanent  and  folid  government, 
on  whofe  meafures  fome  reliance  may  be  given,  then  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  king  of  France  will  give  effect  to  the  difpofition  which  his 
majefly  has  coniVantly  harboured  towards  the  United  States.  But  no.  re- 
gulation can  be  folid  which  is  not  founded  on  reciprocal  advantage.  To 
obtain,  a  nation  fhould  be  able  to  grant.  That  has  not  been  the  cafe  with 
the  United  States  towards  France.  They  have  not  ever  been  able  to 
make  good  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  which  their  firll  connexion  with 
France  is  grounded.  Many  grievances  exile  againft  the  United  States, 
where  the  iaw  French  navigators  have  been  liable  to  many  inconvenien- 
ces from  the  ficklenefs  and  imperfection  of  the  laws  of  individual  ftates- 
Juftice  muft  be  ihe  firft  bafis  on  which  induflry  may  repofe.  France  will 
always  grant  more  than  fhe  may  receive,  but  her  fubjecls  muft  iind  in  the 
United  States  protecfing  and  folid  laws.  That  will  certainly  be  the  efll-c^t 
of  a  wife  and  a  general  government.  It  may  then  be  pronounced  that  the 
2;ra  of  the  nev/  conl'titution  will  alfo  be  the  a^ra  o^  a  renewal  of  a  lalting 
and  ufeful  conneftion  betvv^een  two  nations,  who  have  no  motive  for  rival- 
fhip,  and  who  have  many  natural  reafons  to  be  ilrongly  connected  befides 
what  fenriment  may- infpire.' 

N  O  T  E    11. 

The  following  Extraft  from  the  Journals  of  Mr.  Elk  a  nam  Wat^oh, 
a  gentleman  who  has  travelled  extenfively  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
merits  a  place  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  v/ould  have  been  inferred  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  had  the  journals  been  timely  received. 

*  When  the  extent  of  America  is  confidered,  boldly  fronting  the  old 
world — bleffed  with  every  climate — capable  of  every  produftion — abound- 
ing with  the  beft  harbours  and  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  already  overfpread 
with  three  millions  of  fouls,  moitly  defcendents  of  Englifhmen — inherit- 
ing all  their  ancient  enthufiafm  for  liberty,  and  enterprizing  almoft  to  a 

fault — what  may  be  expefted  from  fucli  a  people  in  fuch  a  country  ? 

The  partial  hand  of  nature  has  laid  otF  America  upon  a  much  larger  fcalc 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Hill-s  in  America  are  mountains  in  Eu- 
rope— brooks  are  rivers,  and  ponds  are  fivelled  into  lakes.  In  iTiort  the 
map  of  the  world  cannot  exhibit  a  country  unitiiig  fo  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, fo  pleafingly  diverfified,  and  that  olfcrs  fuch  abundant  and  eafy 
refources  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 

■     '     .  .  '  ••  --In 
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In  contemplating  //(-///?•;?  America,  the  mind  is  loft  in  the  din  of  cities— 
in  harbours  and  rivers  clouded  with  fails — and  in  the  immenfity  of  her 
population.  Admitting  her  prefeiit  population  to  be  three  millions,  and 
calculating  her  progrefllve  increafe  to  continue  doubling  once  in  twenty 
years,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  there 
will  be  ninety-fix  millions  of  fouls  in  United  America;  which  is  two- 
thirds  as  many  as  thc;^  are  at  prefent  in  all  Europe.  And  when  we  con- 
fider  the  probable  acquifulon  of  people,  by  foreign  emigrations,  and  that 
rrhe  interior  and  unfettled  parts  of  America  are  amply  fufficient  to  provide 
for  this  number,  the  prcfumption  is  ftrong,  that  this  eftimation  will  not 
differ  materially  from  the  event. 

Europe  is  already  aware  of  the  rifrng  importance  of  America,  and  be- 
gins to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  her  Well  India  Iflands,  which  are 
4:he  natural  legacy  of  this  continent,  and  will  doubtlefs  be  claimed  as  fuch 
when  America  fliaJl  have  arrived  at  an  age  wliich  will  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  right. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  ftates  differ  widely  in  their  cuftoms,  climate, 
produce,  and  in  the  general  faceof  the  country.  The  middle  ftates  preferve 
a:  medium  in  all  thefe  refpeds;  they  are  neither  fo  level  and  hot  as  the 
ftates  fouth;  nor  fo  hilly  and  cold  as  thofe  north  and  eaft.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  are  hardy,  induftrioiis,  frugal,  and  in  general  well  in- 
formed; thofe  of  the  fouth  are  more  effeminate,  indolent,  and  imperious. 
-The  fifheries  and  commerce  are  the  unews  of  the  north;  tobacco,  rice, 
and  indigo,  of  the :fo.uth.  The  northern  ftates  are  commodiouQy  lituated 
for' trade  and  manufaftu res ;  the  fouthern,  to  furnifh  provifions  and  raw 
marerials;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  fouthern  ftates  will  one  day  be 
fupplied  with  northern  manufactures  inltcad  of  EuropeaB,  and  make  their* 
remittances  in  provifions  and  raw  materials.' 

NOTE     III. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  probable  revenue  that 
would  refult  to  the  United  States  from  the  impoft -and  excife,  were  com- 
municated by  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  fituation  in  public  life, 
from  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  fources  of  public  revenue  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  coUeft  the  fads  on  which  the 
following  efti mate  is  founded,  is  capable  of  giving  as  accurate  informa- 
tion on  rhe  fubjeft  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit. 

'  From  the  want  of  accurate  <.i-ocuments  of  former  colledtions  under  the 
;ftate  regulations,  it  is  not  polTible  to  determine  with  precifion,  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  v.-hich  may  be  relied  on  from  thefe  fources,  under  the  new 
;form  of  government. — -I  am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion,  from  feveral 
returns  I  have  fee n  of  the  former  impoft  and  excife  duties,  in  fame  prin- 
■cipal  importing  ftates,  that  after  the  regulations  adopted  by  Congrefs, 
have  had  their  compk-te  operation,  the  produce  of  tliefe  duties,  without 
encouraging  contraband,  or  other  frauds  on  the  revenue,  may  be  eftimated 
at  2, GOO, GOD  dullars.^This  fum,  it  is  true,  will  at  prefent  fall  fliort  of 
•what  is  neceffary  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  civil  government,  and  to 
difcharge  the  intereif  of  the  foreign  and  domeftic  debt.— -But  by  the  aids 

•  of  a  national  bank  properly  organized,  it  will  be  eafy  and  perfedly  fafe 
to  borrow  in  anticipation,  fuch  fums  as  may  be  deficient,  annually  for 

•  shofe  porpofei,   pledging  the  above  revenue  (which  will  conftantly  en- 

creafft 
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creafe  rapidly  with  the  population  of  the  conntr)')  as  a  fund  of  reimburfc- 
ment. — This  is  prat^tifed  in  other  countries,  under  fimilar  circiimftances, 
in  fupport  of  public  credit,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  this, — more 
efpecially,  as  the  Capital  of  the  domeilic  debt  will  be  conftantly  decreafing- 
by  a  judicious  difpofal  of  lands  in  the  VVeftern  Terxitory,  and  means  may 
be  devifed  of  inducing  the  domeltic  creditors  to  agree  to  a  reduftion  of 
the  prefent  rate  of  intereft. 

With  refpeft  to  dired  taxes,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  times  of  peace, 
little,  if  any,  recourfe  need  be  had  to  them  : — It  is,  however,  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  general  government  fhould  be  inverted  with  the  power 
of  levying  them,  becaufe  in  times  of  war,  or  the  calamities  to  which  all 
nations  are  fubjefted,  the  fources  of  impoft  and  excife  may  be  {o  dimi- 
niftied  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  means  of  national  defence — and  ever)' 
government  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  means  of  preferving  itfclf. 

I  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  on  fuch  great  occafions,  requifitions  may 
be  relied  on  ;  but  part  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of  this  obfervation ; 
for  if  during  a  war,  whofe  objeft  was  to  refcuc  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  mofi:  ignominious  flavery,  the  earneil  and  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  Congrefs,  could  not  draw  forth  from  the  ftates  any  con- 
tributions of  money  m  the  leaft  degree  proportionate  to  the  public  exi- 
gencies, what  could  be  expedled  on  future  occafions  ?  Nothing  elfe  than, 
fubjedting  the  citizens  of  the  ftates  moil  contiguous  to  the  fcene  of  adion 
to  a  ruinous  depredation  of  property;  whilll  thofe  in  the  diftant  ftates 
would  not  only  be  perfeftly  free  of  any  burthen,  but  difpute,  when  the 
danger  was  over,  the  juftice  of  reimburfement. — To  fuch  ads  of  violation 
of  private  rights  it  is  well  known  that  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Jerfcy, 
and  Pennfylvania,  were  peculiarly  fubjeded,  during  the  late  war  ;  and  if 
they  are  wife,  they  will  never  again  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  hazard-' 

Number  of  Reprefentatives  according  to  the  return  of  the  Cenfus  no%v 
made  from  the  feveral  States,  if  the  ratio  of  reprefentation  eftabliihed  be  of 


No.  of  Reprefentatives 
from 
Vermont 
New  Hampfhire 
Maffachufetts 
Rhode  Iftajid 
Connedicut 
New- York 
New  Jerfey 
Pennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentuckev 
North-Carolina 
Georgia 


I  for 

if  I  for 

if  I  for 

30000 

330CO 

34000 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

15 

H 

14. 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

6 

II 

10 

9 

5 

5 

5 

J4 

13 

12 

X 

I 

I 

9 

8 

8 

20 

19 

18 

2 

2 

2 

II 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

if  I  for 

40000 
2 

3 

12 
I 

5 
S 

4 

IQ 

I 

6 
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And  allowing  South-Carolina,  which  ftate  has  made  no  return,  upon  a 
fnppofition  5  members,  in  evary  cafe,  the  total  number  of  members 
in  eath  cafe  would  then  be 

Total        —         no        104       100  82 


SCHEDULE 


H 
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Of  the  ivhole  Number  of  Perfons  iKiithin  the  fen^^eral  DifiriSis  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  a7t  Act  "  Providing  for  the  E72umeratwiz  of  the  hzhabitanis  of  the 
United  States,"  pnjfed  March  the  Firjl,  One  Thoufaud  Se-ucn  Hundred  and. 
Ninety-ojie. 


Free      white 

'^ree    whitf 

Free  white  fe-  All    othc-r 

Slaves. 

Total. 

males    of    i6 

males     un- 

males, includ- 

free    per- 

years and  up- 

der    fixteen 

ing  heads   of 

fons. 

wards,i,nclud- 

years. 

tamilies. 

DISTRICTS. 

ing  heads   ot 
families. 

Vermont, 

2  2.435 

22,328 

40,505 

.P 

16 

85.539 

New-Hampfhire, 

36,ofc6 

34,851 

70,160 

630 

158 

141,885 

;  Maine, 
' '  MafTachufetts, 

24,384 

24,748 

46,870 

ss'- 

none 

96,540  \ 
578,787/ 

95.453 

87.289 

190,582 

5.463 

none 

Rhode-Ifland, 

16,019 

15.799 

32,652 

3.407 

948 

68,825 

ConncLlicut, 

60,52^ 

54,403 

117,448 

2,808 

2,764 

237,946 

New- York, 

83,700 

78,122 

152,320 

4.654 

21,324 

340,120 

New-Jerfcy, 

45.25^ 

41,416 

83,287 

2,762 

11.453 

184,139 

Pennfylvania, 

110,788 

106,948 

zo6,2,6^ 

6,537 

3.737 

434,373 

Delaware, 

11,783 

12,143 

22,384 

3.899 

8,887 

59.094 

Maryland, 

55.915 

5'.339 

^01,395 

8,043 

103,036 

;  3'9.728 

J  Virginia, 
|_  Kentucky, 

110,936 

116,135 

215,046 

12,866 

292,627 

747,610  \ 
73.677/ 

15.154 

17,057 

28,922 

114 

12,430 

North-Carolina, 

69,988 

77,506 

140,710 

4.975 

100,572 

393.751 

South-Carolina, 

240,000 

Georgia, 

13.103 

14,044 

25.759 

398 

29,264 

82,548 

Frfe       wliife 

i-'ree    males 

Free  white  fe- 

Ail   Other 

Slaves. 

Total. 

males    of   21 

under    21 

males,  includ- 

oerfons. 

years  and  up- 

years     oi 

insj  heads  of 

wards,includ- 

age. 

families. 

in^  heads  of 

families. 

South- Weilern  1 
Territory    -  J 

6,271 

10,277 

^S'3^S 

361 

3.417 

35.691 

North-Welkrn  \ 
Territory    -  J 

5000 
3.925.253 

Truly  ftated  from  the  original  returns  depofited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


Oflober  24,  1791. 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 
£  VANS '5 


EVANS*s  PotYMETRic  Table  of  AMERICA 

Corrected  and  Improved, 

Shewingthe  Distances  between  the  Principal  Towns. 

The  Dlftance  m  Brltlfli  Miles,  between  two  Places,  is  found  in  th 
fmall  Square  at  the  Interfeftion  of  the  Lines,  drawn  both  Ways,  fron, 
thofe  Places ;  as  for  Example,  the  Diftance  from  Bofion  to  Williamj. 
burg  659  Miles;  from  Charlejigwn  to  ^ekc  1396  Miles,  , 


Newc 

Newl 

Newport 

Ne\ 

Fallc  of  Niagara,  Province  of  Quel 

Ofwego,  New  York 

Pensacola,  Weft  Florida 

Philabelphia,  Pennfylvania 

Prince  Town,  Weft  New  Jerfey 

Quebec 

St.  Augustine,  Eaft  Flor 

Savannah,  Georgia 


Williamsburg,  Virginia 


WInchefter,  "Virginia    -  |  174 


534 


708 


754 


928 


[726 


506 


972 


8S5 


626 


346 


259 


43 


669 


I0S7 


>37 


303 


166 


1372 
1415 


2041 


315 


535 


[069 


[243 


826 


454 


440 


:29] 


757 


670 


H 
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Of  the  rvhole  Number  of  Per/ofis  ^ojithin  thefe^'eralDiJiri^s  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  an  Acl  "  Providing  for  the  Enuiiieration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,"  paffed  March  the  Fitjiy  One  Thoufand  Se^-ven  Hundred  and 
Ninetvone. 


Frt-e      white  '^ree    whitf 

Free  white  fe- 

Ail   other 

Slaves. 

Total. 

males    of    i6 

male.";      un- 

males, includ- 

iree    per- 

years  and  up- 

der    fixteen 

ing  heads   of 

fons.   ^ 

wards,i,iclud- 

years. 

lamilies. 

districts. 

ina;  heads   ot 
f.imilies. 

Vermont, 

22,435 

22,328 

40,505 

252 

16 

85.539 

New-Hampfhire, 

36,0^6 

34.85' 

70,160 

630 

158 

141,885 

\  Maine, 
'•  MafTachufttts, 

24.3S4 

24,748 

46,870 

S3'- 

none 

96,5401 
578.787/ 

95-453 

87,289 

190,582 

5.463 

none 

Rhode-Ifland, 

16,019 

15.799 

32,652 

3.407 

948 

68,825 

Connee.icut, 

60,52^ 

54.4OJ 

117,448 

2,808 

2,764 

237,946 

New- York, 

83,700 

78,122 

152,320 

4.654 

21,324 

340,120 

New-Jerfcy, 

45.251 

41,416 

83,287 

2,762 

^1.453 

184,139 

Pennfylvania, 

110,788 

106,948 

206,363 

6,537 

3.737 

434.373 

Delaware, 

11,783 

12,143 

22,384 

3,899 

8,887 

59.094 

Maryland, 

55.9  r? 

5'.339 

101,395 

8,043 

103,036 

;  3'9.728 

J  Virginia, 
\  Kentucky, 

1 10,936 

116,135 

215,046 

12,866 

292,627 

747-'6io^ 
73.677/ 

15.154 

17.057 

28,922 

114 

12,430 

North-Carolina, 

69,988 

77,506 

140,710 

4^975 

100,572 

393.751 

South-Carolina, 

240,000 

Georgia, 

13.103 

14,044 

25.739 

398 

29,264 

82,548 

- 

Frfe       wliite 

Free    males 

Free  whits  fe- 

All    other 

Slaves. 

Total. 

males    of   21 

under    z- 

males,  includ- 

perfons. 

years  and  up- 

years     of 

ing;  heads  of 

wards,inchid- 

age. 

families. 

iii'i  heads  o{ 

families. 

South- Wellern  1 
Territory    -  J 

6,271 

10,277 

^S>3^S 

361 

3.417 

35.691 

North-Weftern  \ 

Territory    -  / 

5000 

3.925.253 

Truly  ftated  from  the  original  returns  depofited.  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


Oftobcr  24,   1 791 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 
£  VANS's 
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